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MEMOIR. 



The story of Laurence Sterne's life — ^without and within — is bettei 
known than that of any of the other larger lights of English literature. 
About six months before he died, he wrote a short account of his nearly 
fifty-five years' peculiar pilgrimage, which will be found immediately 
after these few pages (^ introduction. It was meant for his daughter. 
He adds this postscript to it : 'I have set down these particulars relating 
to my family and self for my Lydia, in case hereafter she might have a 
curiosity, or a kinder motive, to know them.' It is sad to read words 
like these written by a father regarding his daughter. The few lines 
referring to this daughter and her mother which conclude the Auto- 
biography slightly explain them, but do not relieve the sadness. They 
are: 'In 1762 I went to France, before the peace was concluded; and 
you both followed me. I left you both in France, and in two years 
after I went to Italy for the recovery of my health ; and when I called 
upon you, I tried to engage your mother to return to England with me : 
she and yourself are at length come, and I have had the inexpressible 
joy of seeing my girl everything I wished.' There is here no ' inexpressible 
joy ' uttered at seeing the girl's mother ; and yet there is implied a very 
liigh compliment to that lady's motherly training. And this after a 
tender two years' courtship, and a marriage so unselfish on her part, and 
so romantic on his, as any one may read in the short Autobiography I 
There is not on record a marriage of affection which ought to have 
inspired more confident hopes of an old age like that of Burns' Mrs. 
John Anderson and her Joe, or of Tennyson's Miller and his Alice. 
Thackeray had no diflSculty with the matter of explanation. After 
quoting from a scandalous letter, * Whether husband or wife had most 
of the patience cFun ange* he said in one of his lectures, * may be un- 
certain; but there can be little doubt which needed it most!' The 
wife, forsooth. But it is most probably the old story over again. One 
of the elder biographers of Sterne, by no means an apologist of his, 
temarks that the wife 'and daughter, an agreeable young lady about 
sixteen, who had both resided for some years in a convent in France, 
having separated from Mr. Sterne through some pique, which was dif- 
ferently accounted for by the parties, returned to England.' It may as 
^ell be Jeft so, out of respect to both husband and wife. Husbands of 
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sentiment and genius are seldom as constantly domesticated in their 
habits as they should be. There are few of the women ill fated enough 
to become the wives of such men, who are either able or willing to try 
and account for the ways of their disagreeably-gifted husbands. Tom 
Moore's Bessie is a glorious exception, and she obtrudes herself on 
memory as .these words are written. Kobert Bums' Jean has also some 
claim to honourable mention in this respect Fielding, too, was happy 
in his marriage relations. Could many more be mentioned ? Our pre- 
sent concern is that Laurence Sterne was not. Two events are notice- 
able in his account of his boyhood. When mentioning that a relation of 
his mother invited the itinerant family to his parsonage at Animo, a 
hamlet within a few miles of the romantic Lake of Glandelow, he says : 
' It was in this parish, during our stay, that I had that wonderful escape in 
falling through a mill-race whilst the mill was going, and of being taken 
up unhurt* This extraordinary adventure still lives in local tradition, 
and has been taken effective advantage of by Mr. Edmund Falconer 
in his melodrama 'Eileen Oge.' The other circumstance of Sterne's 
boyhood worth specifying is the impression he made on his teacher at 
Halifax. ' He had the ceiling of the schoolroom new whitewashed ; the 
ladder remained there. I, one xmlucky day, mounted it, and wrote with 
a brush, in large capital letters, LAU STEENE, for which the usher 
severely whipped me. My master was very much hurt at this, and said 
before me, that never should that name be effaced, for I was a boy of 
genius, and he was sure I should come to preferment' The boy did come 
to preferment, other, most probably, than the master predicted. But did 
anybody ever go to look for the ineffaceable name on the roof ? 

Sir Walter Scott remarks that the Autobiography to which the readers 
of this Memoir have been referred ' is but a slight sketch, and stops short 
just where the reader becomes most interested in its progress, being very 
succinct in all which regards the author's personal history.' This remai*k 
is too obviously true, and supplies the only reason any one can assign for 
attempting to amplify it — especially where space is necessarily so limited 
as it is in tliis edition of Sterne's Works. The poverty of the Autobio- 
graphy is felt from the month that the subject of it became a public 
man by the publication of Tristram Shandy. The living of Sutton, it 
will be seen, was his first appointment His uncle, the Eev. Jacques 
Sterne, LL.D., Prebendary of Durham, Canon Eesidentiary, Precentor 
and Prebendary of York, and a Eector besides, got him this, and secured 
for him the Prebendary of York. Through Ms wife's influence, — her 
name is not known — all that appears is that it began with L, — he got 
the living of Stillington. On the title-page of an early edition of his 
Works he is designated * Prebendary of York, and Vicar of Sutton on 
the Forest, and of Stillington near York.' Sterne says, 'I remained 
near twenty years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. Books, paint- 
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ing, fiddling, and shooting were my amusements.' A glimpse or two 
of his life at this time is to be had by the curious, who alone care to 
read for such a reward. He was well known as a wit of the Douglas 
Jerrold stamp. It is told that he was sitting in a publichouse at York 
one day, along with some clerical brethren, when a young fellow, a 
stranger, came in and annoyed the reverend gentlemen very much by 
descanting too freely on religious topics in general, and on the hypocrisy 
of the deigy in particular. He addressed St£RN£ directly, asking him 
what were his sentiments on the subject The clerical wit replied by 
telling him that his dog was reckoned one of the most beautiful pointers 
in the whole county, was very good-natured, but that he had one infernal 
tnck which destroyed all his good qualities : ' He never sees a clergyman, 
but he immediately flies at him.' 'How long may he have had that 
trick, sir ? ' inquired the profane person with apparent interest. ' Ever 
since he was a puppy,' was the reply, and it revealed the satire. Kow 
in those days a reputation for wit like this, thus used, was almost enough 
to canonize a man. Such anecdotes are still told in Sunday schools, as 
if they were a subdivision of the evidences of Christianity. 

Thus did Stebns live, a local celebrity, till he was forty-six years of age. 
This is noteworthy. like Cowper, he was late of beginning to write for 
the public — ^that is, for fame. He wrote for fame, and found it. Before 
1759, the year in which the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy were 
published, Stebns had printed only two sermons. He had written a 
good deal, it is true ; but now, ' tired of employing his brains for other 
people's advantage,' he took to his pen for Ms own. Accused of writing 
upon lago's advice, 'Put money in thy purse,' or, as it was pedanti- 
cally expressed, nummum in loculo, he replied that he wrote, not to 
be fed, but to be famous. He gained what he wrote for. He stalked 
into renown on his ' Hobby-horse ' — a compound he rendered classical 
in Tristram Shandy. He wanted money too — all men who write do. 
He mentions having taken a small house in York at the time for tho 
education of his daughter ; and this requires money. Sterne was lucky 
enough to encounter both praise and pudding. 

Thle genesis of Tristram Shandy is traceable. There will be found, 
printed last in the present edition, an earlier work of fiction than 
Tristram Shandy. It was inspired by a controversy between two 
ambitious clerical gentlemen. Dr. John Fountayne, Dean of York,, 
and a Dr. Topham, which took place in 1758 — the year before the 
first instalment of Tristram Shandy was published. The gentleman 
^ho first made this jeu d^ esprit public, speaks of it as ' written im- 
Qiediately before Tristram Shandy, and which may be considered the 
precursor of it' The origin of a dispute which originated a brochure 
^hich revealed to Laurence Sterne the power he had within him to 
^nte Tri$tram Shandy, and take rank among the immortals, was that 
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a person — ^Dr. Topham, called Trim by the humorist — who filled a 
lucrative benefice was not satisfied with enjoying it during his own life- 
time, but exerted all his influence to have it entailed on his wife and son 
after his decease. A friend of Sterne — ^Dr. Fountayne — thought he had 
good right to expect the reversion of this living, but saw it passing away 
from him, and felt he had not sufficient influence to prevent the success 
of his adversary. When matters were at a critical juncture for John, as 
Sterne styles his &iend and^ro%^, the satirist attacked the monopolizer 
in a formidable joke, which he entitled, The History of a Good Wami 
Watch-Coat, with which the present possessor is not content to cover 
his own shoulders, unless he can ctU otU of it a petticoat for his wife and 
a pair of breeches for his son. A Political Bomance. We are told by a 
contemporary, that what all the serious arguments in the world could not 
have effected, Sterne's satirical pen brought about. Dr. Topham, the 
man to whom the worldly interests of his wife and son were dearer than 
rights based upon a deed of endowment, sent him word, that if this 
sarcasm were suppressed, he would resign his pretensions to the ' petti- 
coat and breeches.* Thus Sterne served a friend — and himself. He is 
Lorry Slim in the squabble, and tells us : ' As for the old breeches, 
poor Mark Slender lived to wear them but a short time, and they got 
into the possession of Lorry Slim, an unlucky wight, by whom they are 
still worn ; — ^in truth, as you may well guess, they are very thin by this 
time. But Lorry has a light heart, and what recommends them to him 
is this, that, thin as they are, he knows that Trim, let him say what he 
will, still envies the possessor of them, and with all his pride would be 
very glad to wear them after him! This means, Sterne was made Pre- 
bendary of York — ^got ' the breeches.' 

There would be at this time of day absolutely no interest at all in 
such a dispute, but for Sterne's * Political ' — it should have been termed 
Ecclesiastical — ^'Eomance.* It has, however, this interest in itself. Had 
it been discovered as an anonymous pamphlet, many a sensible expert 
in identifications of the sort would have assigned it to Sterne. There is 
the same class of wit — that of knocking a germ of thought or humour 
about, which suggests to the reader a game at intellectual football carried 
on by a single eccentric player; and there are the inevitable dashes and 
asterisks of which Tristram Shandy made such dexterous, not always 
decent, use. But we are not left to guess. It was suppressed during 
Sterne's lifetime, and published twenty years after it was written. One 
lingers over it, and is reminded of a few things. If only the world knew 
in what accidents and by what hints great works of literary genius 
generally originate, that sapient institution would first wonder, and then 
undervalue these creative proofs of the divine element in man. It is 
known that Milton hunted about a good deal for a ' high argument ' long 
before he fixed on Paradise Lost. It is also a recognised fact that 
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iise Regained is due to a suggestion by his kindly friend and 
rer, the young Quaker. But who can tell — ^if not themselves — 
has set such mercurial souls as E. A. Poe a-writing his Baven, or 
Shelley his Alastar f An eminent living dramatist called one of his 
I Upon the Spur of the Moment^ because he was asked to write some- 

on such a condition. Fielding wrote all his comedies and farces in 
way; and, if we only knew it, Tom Jones may have sprung from 
gestion similar in origin, different only in the amount of continuous 
r it inflicted on its volatile victim and our benefactor. However it 

seems no strain upon probability to assert that English literature 
Tristram Shandy to a miserable squabble springing from heartless 
conjugal — greed, in a forgotten clerical husband and father, who was 
known by a limited circle in the old ecclesiastical city of York, 
led to all that Laurence Sterne is to the world — whatever that is 
1. 

he two first volumes of Tristram Shandy arrived in London before 
!^'s reputation as a wit. They were printed at York, and offered 
e antiquated booksellers of that ancient city of renown on very 
rate terms for them — ^fifty pounds for the proprietorship of the 
impression. Such judges of their commercial value were those 
Bmen, that they would scarcely venture as much money on them as 
i cover the expenses to which paper and printing had put the reve- 
Prebendary. There were some good reasons for this. It is probable 
one or two of the booksellers would read the short chapter which 
;s one in the first volume. To them this amount of critical estimate 

I be enough, added to the consideration that th& two volumes came 
a dignitary of York Minster. When this first instalment of an 

)rtal work in English literature was brought out by London 
shers, it made its way in the world without any of the artifices of 
shers. The artifices of the author were sufficient in an age familiar 
the writings of Cervantes, Le Sage, Swift, Smollett, and Fieldiug. 
ge impression was sold off at once. Booksellers were aroused to the 
tary significance of a fresh portent in literature. Each of them was 
to purchase and publish the second edition of these two heralds of 
and funds. Sterne sold it for six hundred pounds. The new work 
•ead and approved all round, and some people understood what it 
t. The coarseness was nothing new in those days. The satire it 
led and lashed with would be appreciated by the readers of Eabelais, 

II as of the other popular authors j ust mentioned. Even the reviewers 
amiable. The author, they said, with the necessary professional 

;e at somebody, was a writer infinitely more ingenious and enter- 
ig than any of the race of novelist of that day ; his characters were 
ing, original, and singular; his observations shrewd; and, with a 
trifling exceptions, his humour was easy and genuine. But there 
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were grave and learned censors. Sterne's professional brethren — not a 
very strait-laced generation in his day — thought he showed a deal too 
much wit and vivacity, and vastly too little respect for the formalities, 
and even the decencies, of the cloth he wore. This new-bom fame of his 
was no comfort to many of them and their admirers, who had known his 
name ere he became famous. He had before then, and covertly in his 
two volumes, assigned to grave and reverend personages ridiculous 
epithets, which they resented all the more that they were applicable, and 
were the scintillations of a wit which would keep such nicknames alive. 
* To require a person,' says Sir Walter Scott, ' to pardon an insult on 
account of the wit which accompanies the infliction of it, although it is 
what jesters often seem to expect, is as reasonable as to desire a wounded 
man to admire the painted feathers which wing the dart by which he is 
pierced.' On the one hand, Stekne was not pardoned ; and on the other 
hand, the notorious Tristram Shandy, with his Opinions, was received 
with shouts of applause. 

Sterne, U9^ as do authors in our day after they have achieved 
a big hit, went to London to receive the adulation which his fame 
had bespoken for him. He was a lion of the literary genius sort. 
His company was coveted by the great, the gay, the literati, and the 
witty. It was an honour to people who have a pencJuint for meeting 
individuals with brains unlike their own, to spend an evening with 
Tristram Shandy. He enjoyed this kind of thing. He boasted of 
being engaged fourteen dinners deep. The poet Gray, in a letter dated 
June 22, 1760, wrote: * Tinstram Shandy is still a greater object of ad- 
miration — ^the man as well as the book. One is invited to dinner, when 
he dines, a fortnight before. As to the volumes yet published, there is 
much good fun in them, and humour sometimes hit and sometimes missed.' 
Boswell tells us, in his Life of Johnson, that it having been observed that 
there was little hospitality in London, Johnson said : * Nay, sir, any man 
who has a name, or who has the power of pleasing, will be generally 
invited in London. The man Sterne, I am told, has had engagements for 
three months.' Goldsmith : ' And a very dull fellow.' Johnson : * AVhy, 
no, sir.' This wise lover of Church and State might think what he liked, 
but Sterne made acquaintances by his name, and its charm as a golden 
key fitted the lock of many a gilded saloon which was advantageous 
to him. Among others, the Earl of Faulconberg, in testimony of his 
admiration of both man and book, presented Sterne with the spiritual 
care of another parish. This was the Eectory of Coxwold, an agreeable 
addition to loaves and fishes, supposed to be the hire of one who labours 
in the cure of souls. It was very convenient for the Prebendary of York, 
Vicar of Sutton, and of Stillington, — being, like his other livings, in the 
neighbourhood of York. 

Sterne's next publication was two volumes of Se^Dions. He had 
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published two of them some time ago. The new volume was given 
to the public under the auspices of the name of Yorick, whose Sermon, 
as read by Corporal Trim, made a feature in the story which Tristram 
Shandy tells at such length with so many goatish allusions regarding his 
own accouchement That Sermon was among those issued in the two 
volumes. They are very proper, moral, respectable Sermons — ^much like 
those of Blair, the renowned Edinburgh Professor of Logic and Belles 
Lettres. Some people thought at the time that Tristram Shandy had 
been written to secure popularity for these Sermons. Whether the two 
paUished volumes of that work had been meant for such a purpose or 
not, they certainly fulfilled it Was ever such a forerunner of Christian 
teaching invented before ? Never. Yet the Sermons came out under the 
auspices of the earlier two volumes. In a preface he acquainted the 
leader that 'the sermon which gave rise to the publication of these, 
having been offered to the public as a sermon of Yorick's, he hoped the 
most serious reader would find nothing to offend him, in his continuing 
these two volumes under the same title. Lest it should be otherwise,' 
he says, ' I have added a second title-page with the real name of the 
author: the first will serve the bookseller's purpose, as Yorick's name 
is possibly, of the two, the more known ; and the second will ease the 
minds of those who see a jest, and the danger which lurks under it, 
where no jest was meant' Whatever spiritual good they did the readers 
of them, these Sermons certainly advanced their preacher's reputation for 
wit and eccentric genius. 

The third and fourth volumes of Tristram Shandy appeared in 1761 
• — two years after the first intimation of that individual's Life and 
Opinions. The fifth and sixth were issued the following year. These 
publications maintained and advanced their author's popularity in his own 
peculiar line. The seventh and eighth volumes appeared in 1765, while 
Smollett, whom Sterne styles Smellfungus, was on his first sad visit 
to France and Italy, but they did not attract so much attention as their 
predecessors. The style and manner of Sterne were no longer novel- 
ties. His digressions began to be considered and called tedious. The 
asterisks were now too obscure, or suggestive of indelicacy. Like -all 
affectation, Sterne's literary oddity ceased to please when the trick of 
it was detected. Yet the later volumes contained some of the most 
beautiful passages which ever flowed from their author's brain or heart. 
There was still poignant, spirited, and utterly just satire. Eeaders had, 
however, got familiar with Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, and these 
iinmortals lost a little of their original vivacity. Sterne was found out by 
ft discerning public, and they began to think that he was also written out. 

In 1766 our elderly genius published four additional volumes of 
Sermons. Of the first two volumes Gray had said : * They are in the 
^tyle I think most proper for the pulpit, and show a strong imagination and 
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a sensible heart ; but you see him often tottering on the verge of laughter, 
and ready to throw his periwig in the face of the audience/ This dis- 
criminating estimate holds good regarding all the others. It is difficult 
for average human nature to call, such features other than incongruous. 
If a higher power of thought can see the harmony which we may suppose 
attuned itself in the bosom of the preacher and humorist, it does not 
usually give itself such utterance as reassures weaker minds. The ninth 
and last volume of Tristram Shandy appeared in 1767. 'I shall publish/ 
he says, ' but one this year ; and the next I shall begin a new work of 
four volumes, which when finished, I shall continue Tristram, with fresh 
spirit.' Sterne did not live to fulfil either of these promises. He per- 
formed a portion of the first. Tristram he never resumed. Whatever 
the fictionist may have meant by this promise, we only know that the 
Sentimental Journey was his next great work. 

Meantime, it is to be feared that the celebrity attained by this Yorkshire 
parson induced upon his ordinary life habits of a worse complexion than 
were his earlier * fiddling and shooting.' As he advanced in literary fame, 
we are told, Sterne left his livings to the care of curates. His writings, 
no doubt, put thousands of poimds in his purse — nummum in lociUo, the 
thing he had affected to despise. But all this did not make ends meet 
any better than when he had no other income than that afforded him by 
the single vicarage of Sutton. Expensive travelling abroad and luxury 
at home, in his intercourse with the gay and polite, would dissipate many 
thousands which might have kept his wife and daughter subsequently 
independent of a public subscription on their behalf. 

In 1762 Sterne went to France, whither he was soon followed by his 
wife and daughter. He left them both in that country, where they betook 
themselves to a convent, and he returned to England. His health was, 
however, now greatly impaired, and in 1764 he proceeded to Italy, in 
hope of gaining benefit imder the genial suns of the SoutL The humor- 
ous reasons he assigns for foreign travel are worth transcription, if only 
as a foretaste to readers — if any such there be — who look at an editor's 
preface to a great original work before they luxuriate in the work itself. 
They are these : — 

'Your idle people, that leave their native country, and go abroad 
for some reason or reasons wliich may be derived from one of these 
general causes : — Infirmity of body, Imbecility of mind, or Inevitable 
necessity. The two first include all those who travel by land or by 
water, labouring with pride, curiosity, vanity, or spleen, subdivided 
and combined in infinitum. 

* The third class includes the whole army of peregrine martjrrs ; more 
especially those travellers who set out upon their travels with the benefit 
of the clergy, either as delinquents, travelling under the direction of 
governors recommended by the magistrate ; — or young gentlemen, trans- 
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ported by the cruelty of parents and guardians, and travelling under the 
direction of governors recommended by Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 

* There is a fourth class, but tlieir number is so small that they would 
not deserve a distinction, were it not necessary, in a work of this nature, 
to observe the greatest precision and nicety, to avoid a confusion of 
character: and these men I speak of are such as cross the seas, and 
sojourn in a land of strangers, with a view of saving money, for various 
reasons, and upon various pretences ; but, as they might also save others 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble by saving their money at home, and 
a.*^ their reasons for travelling are the least complex of any other species 
of emigrants, I shall distinguish these gentlemen by the name of Simple 
travellers. 

*Thus the who5o circle of travellers may be reduced to the following 
heads : — Idle Travellers, Inquisitive Travellers, Lying Travellers, Proud 
Travellers, Vain Travellers, Splenetic Travellers; then follow The 
Travellers of Necessity, The Delinquent and Felonious Traveller, The 
Unfortunate and Innocent Traveller, The Simple Traveller ; and last of 
all (if you please). The Sentimental Traveller (meaning thereby myself), 
who have travelled — and of which I am now sitting down to give an 
account — as much out of Necessity, and the hesoin de Voyager, as any one 
in the class/ 

The Invalid Traveller, whose sentimentalism all may read in 
his defective record, returned to England in the earlier part of 1767; 
and having after some time persuaded his wife and daughter to rejoin 
h\m at home, he remained at York till he had written the first part of 
the Sentimental Joui^ney — all of it that the public ever received. He 
took it to London, and lived to see his new work published at the 
beginning of the following year. Here, following the example of Sir 
Walter Scott, may be inserted notices of Sterne and La Fleur — that 
wonderfully versatile valet of his, whom he engaged on the recommenda- 
tion of the landlord at Montreuil — which appear in Mr. Davis's interesting 
selection of anecdotes, entitled an Olio. 

***La Fleur was born in Burgundy. When a mere child he conceived a 
strong passion to see the world, and at eight years of age ran away from his 
parents. His prevenancy was always his passport, and his wants were easily 
supplied — ^milk, bread, and a straw-bed amongst the peasantry, were all he 
wanted for the night, and in the morning he wished to be on his way again. 
This rambling Hfe he continued till he attained his tenth year, when being one 
day on the Pont Neuf at Paris, surveying with wonder the objects that surroimded 
him, he was accosted by a drummer, who easily enlisted him in the service. For 
SIX years La Fleur beat his drum in the French army ; two years more would 
have entitled him to his discharge, but he preferred anticipation, and, exchanging 
dress with a peasant, easily made jiis escape. By having recourse to his old ex- 
pedients, he made his way to Montreuil, where he introduced himself to Yarenne, 
who fortunately took a fancy to him. The Httle accommodations he needed were 
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giyen him ^yifh cheerfulness ; and as what we sow we wish to see flourish, this 
worthy landlord promised to get him a master ; and as he deemed the best not 
better than La Fleur merited, he promised to recommend him to un Milord Anglois. 
He fortunately could perform as well as promise, and he introduced him to Sterne, 
ragged as a colt, but full of health and hilarity. The little picture which Sterne 
has drawn of La Fleur's amours is so far true. He was fond of a very pretty girl 
at Montreuil, the elder of two sisters, who, if living, he said, resembled the Maria 
of Moulines : her he afterwards married, and, whatever proof it might be of his 
affection, was none of his prudence, for it made him not a jot richer or happier 
than he was before. Slie was a mantua-maker, and her closest application could 
produce no more than six sous a-day. Finding that her assistance could go little 
towards their support, and after having had a daughter by her, they separated 
and he went to service. At length, with what money he had got together by his 
servitude, he returned to his wife, and they took a public-house in Royal Street, 
Calais. — ^There ill luck attended him. War broke out ; and the loss of the 
English sailors who navigated the packets, and who were his principal customers, 
so reduced his little business, that he was obliged again to quit his wife, and con- 
fide to her guidance the little trade which was insufficient to support them both. 
He returned in March 1783, but his wife had iled. A strolling company of 
comedians passing through the town, had seduced her from her home, and no 
tale or tidings of her have ever since reached him. From the period he lost his 
wife, says our informant, he has frequently visited England, to whose natives he 
is extremely partial, sometimes as a sergeant, at others as an express. Where 
zeal and diligence were required. La Fleur was never yet wanting." * 

Sir Walter continues : — 

' In addition to La Fleur's account of himself (continues Mr. Davis), the 
writer of the preceding obtained from him several little circumstances relative 
to his master, as well as the characters depicted by him, a few of which, as they 
would lose by abridgment, I shall give verbatim, 

* " There were moments," said he, " in which my master appeared sunk into 
the deepest dejection — when his calls upon me for my services were so seldom, 
that I sometimes apprehensively pressed in upon his privacy, to suggest what I 
thought might divert his melancholy. He used to snule at my well-meant zeal, 
and I could see he was happy to be relieved. At others, he seemed to have 
received a new soul — he launched into the levity natural a mon pays^^ said La 
Fleur, "and cried gsdly enough, * Vive la bagatelle!^ It was in one of these 
moments that he became acquainted with the Grisette of the glove shop : she 
afterwards visited him at his lodgings, upon which La Fleur made not a single 
remark ; but on naming ^%jUle de chambre^ his other visitant, he exclaimed, ' It 
was certainly a pity — she was so pretty and petite.^ " 

*' The lady mentioned under the initial L., was the Marquise Lamberti. To 
the interest of this lady he was indebted for the passport, the want of which 
began to make him seriously uneasy. Count de B. (Breteuil), notwithstanding 
the Shakspeare, La Fleur thinks, would have troubled himself little about him. 
Choiseul was Minister at the time. 

* " Poor Maria 

Was, alas I no fiction.— When we came up to her," said La Fleur, " she was 
grovelling in the road like an infant, and throwing the dust upon her head — and 
yet few were more lovely. Upon Sterne's accosting her with tenderness, and 
arising her in his arms, she collected herself, and resumed some composure — told 
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him her tale of misery, and wept upon bis breast. My master sobbed aloud. I 
saw her gently disengage herself from his arms, and she sung him the service 
to the Virgin ; my poor master covered his face with his hands, and walked by 
her side to the cottage where she lived ; there he talked earnestly to the old 



woman." 



* " Every day," said La Fleur, " while we stayed there, I carried them meat 
and drink from the hotel, and when we departed from Moulines, my master left 
his blessings and some money with the mother." — " How much,'* added he, '' I 
know not — ^he always gave more than he could afford." 

' Sterne was frequently at a loss upon his travels for ready money. Re- 
mittances were become interrupted by war, and he had wrongly estimated his 
expenses: he had reckoned along the post-roads, without adverting to the 
wretchedness that was to call upon him in his way. 

' '' At many of our stages my master has turned to me with tears in his eyes 
— * These poor people oppress me. La Fleur; how shall I relieve me?' He 
wrote nuch, and to a late hour." I told La Fleur of the inconsiderable quantity 
he had published ; he expressed extreme surprise. '^ I know," said he, '* upon 
our return from this tour, there was a large trunk completely filled vrith papers.'* 
— "Do you know anything of their tendency. La Fleur?" — "Yes; they were 
miscellaneous remarks upon the manners of the different nations he visited ; and 
m Italy he was deeply engaged in making the most elaborate inquiries into the 
differing governments of the towns, and the characteristic peculiarities of the 
Italians of the various states." 

'To effect this, he read much, — ^for the collections of the Patrons of Literature 
were open to him, — ^he observed more. Singular as it may seem, Sterne en- 
deavoured in vain to speak Italian. His valet acquired it on their journey ; but 
his master, though he applied now and then, gave it up at length as unattainable. 
— " I the more wondered at this," said La Fleur, " as he must have understood 
Latin." 

'The assertion, sanctioned by Johnson, that Sterne was licentious and 
dissolute in conversation, stands thus far contradicted by the testimony of La 
Fleur: "His conversation with women," he said, "was of the most interesting 
kind ; he usually left them serious, if he did not find them so." 

* Tht Dead Asa 

Was no invention. The mourner was as simple and affecting as Sterne has 
<^ted. La Fleur recollected the circumstance perfectly. 

' To Monks 

Sterne never exhibited any particular sympathy. La Fleur remembered several 
Pressing in upon him, to all of whom his answer was the same — Monperejjesuis 
^^ocupS, Je suispauvre comme vous,^ 

The publication of the Sentimental Journey ended the work of 
XjLUKENCE Sterne's life. In the month of March 1768— the year in 
Vrhich it was issued for the delectation of his admirers — ^he died at No. 
^1, on the west side of Old Bond Street, London. The hired lodgings in 
"^hich he breathed his last are now a cheesemonger's shop, according to 
^ handbook of London quoted by Thackeray. His end occurred in the 
Xnanner in which his unhappy relations with his wife, complicated by his 
own disease of sentimentalism, had compelled him to wish for. While 
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life was ebbing fast, it is put on record that the patient lay on his bed 
totally exhausted, and complained that his feet were cold, and re- 
quested the female attendant to chafe them. She did so, and it seemed 
to relieve him. He complained that the cold came up higher; and while 
the assistant was in the act of rubbing his ankles and legs, he expired 
without a groan. In the house of a stranger he ended his earthly career. 
Strangers performed the last offices over his dead body in an inn. 
Strangers buried him in the then new burying-ground belonging to the 
Parish of St. George, Hanover Square. And Dr. Ferriar was told, 
strangers robbed him of his gold sleeve-buttons while he was expiring. 
Was there ever such desolation in death? And as to the wife and 
daughter who were not allowed to discharge the last rites to the dying 
and the dead, they had little else to console them. They were left im- 
provided for. Of all his large income, Yorick had saved nothing. He 
did not die in debt, is the best sentence that can be uttered regarding his 
monetary management in the interest of those who were dependent on 
him. 'Alas, Poor Yorick!' We are told that SxEr.NE's widow and 
daughter being at York during the races, — were they at the races so soon 
after his death among strangers ? — some humane gentlemen, friends and 
admirers of the late Prebend, took into consideration their disagreeable 
situation, and made them a present of a purse containing a thousand 
pounds. This unexpected and generous supply, added to a very extensive 
subscription of the nobility to three additional volumes of his Sermons, 
afforded a sufficient provision to enable them to return to their convent 
life in France. 

*We are well acquainted,' says Sir Walter Scott, 'with Sterne's 
features and personal appearance, to which he himself frequently alludes. 
He was tall and thin, with a hectic and consumptive appearance. His 
features, though capable of expressing with pecuHar effect the sentimental 
emotions by which he was often affected, had also a shrewd, humorous, 
and sarcastic charact^, proper to the wit and the satirist, and not unlike 
that which predominates in the portraits of Voltaire. His conversation 
was animated and witty ; but Johnson complained that it was marked 
by licence, better suiting the company of the Lord of Crazy Castle than 
of the great moralist. It has been said, and probably with truth, that his 
temper was variable and unequal, the natural consequence of an irritable 
bodily frame and continued bad health. But we will not readily believe 
that the parent of Uncle Toby could be a harsh, or habitually a bad- 
humoured man. Sterne's letters to his friends, and especially to his 
daughter, breathe all the fondness of affection ; and his resources, such 
as they were, seem to have been always at the command of those whom 
he loved.' 

In 1775, after her mother's death, Sterne's daughter, Lydia, 
published three small volimies of his Leiiera, She made public also I 
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occasion the short Autobiography of which this Memoir is merely 
e supplement. The Letters are dedicated to David Garrick, Esq. 
lication is a rather inflated affair. *I vowed/ she says, the 
'should be dedicated to the man my father so much admired, 
th an unprejudiced eye, read and approved his works, and, more- 
ved the man. . . . May you, dear Sir, approve of these Letters 
1 as Mr. Sterne admired you/ Lydia had abandoned lodgings 
invent by this time, and had got married. She signs herself 
Jtekne de Medalle — thus giving us the name of her husband. 

of her descendants live? She evidently saw little indelicacy 
Father's writings, or in some of the Letters. She complied with 
ther's wish in publishing them. The two brother masons — the 
.-s who erected the monumental stone near the place where his 
as laid — speaking of his dying days, say, 'His Letters at this 
reflect so much credit on his character, that it is to be lamented 
thers in the collection were permitted to see the light.' They 
ublished by his daughter. Some of the Letters are of a very 
linary character. But the circumstance that they were exposed 
ic view by a daughter in honour of her father, and at the in- 
)f her mother, is very curious indeed. The ten Letters addressed 
RNE to *Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife of Daniel Draper, Esq., 
lor at Bombay, and cliief of the factory at Surat,' have created a 
platonic controversy. Thackeray is terribly severe on Stebne for 
etters, and others their author was writing at the same time. It 
e remembered that the great humorist of our age sets out in his 
s by announcing, that * in treating of the English humorists of the 
e, it is of the men and their lives rather thanof their books that 
.ks.' But he is bound to speak of them as he finds them in their 

He does so especially when he handles * poor Yorick ' so roughly, 
aks of him as a ' leering Satyr,' * a coward,' * a feeble virretch,' and 
he consigns him to Pluto — a euphemism for a peculiarly uncom- 
i eternal habitation. No one with any respect for good order in 

and at home will deny the folly of these and all other letters 
L by people who might have been better employed. But why 
1 guilt ? Folly is bad enough. The Nemesis she invokes has a 
glare in her eye. But until tangible proof is afforded that folly 
; reigned alone in the conduct of a man and woman — each ' hungry 

heart and needy * — it is a superfluous waste of moral energy to 

the aid of the darker genius to help us to an explanation of it. 
3, why put all the blame on Sterne ? There are sentimental, 
iic women who are difficult to keep at a distance which is at the 
iime respectful and respectable. They worship such men as the 

of Tristram Sliaruly — if they have a chance. If not, they are 
for any other variety of sympathy ; and yet they are, according 
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to the test which counts guilt from the beginning of bodily contact, as 
faithful to their marriage vows as priest of prude could bargain for. 
There is a great deal too much of assuming the worst in this world. And 
it is a pity that a man of so large a heart, and such a wide and mis- 
cellaneous experience, as William Makepeace Thackeray, should have 
lent his broad manly countenance to that immoral practice. The lady 
in question came to England for the recovery of her health. She and 
Sterne became acquainted, and were greatly — ^say foolishly — smitten 
mutually. Sterne's Letters do not warrant any conclusion other than 
that he entertained for her, and she for him, feelings of very warm 
friendship. At all events, Mrs. Draper returned to her husband in India 
after her correspondence with Sterne. She made a second visit to 
England, died at Bristol, and was buried in the cathedral of that city, 
where there is a marble monument erected to her memory. Her name 
is mentioned in the history of literature as the correspondent of Sterne. 
The marble monument over the remains of the wife of Daniel Draper, 
Esq. — excellent man and counsellor — had that been all that was known of 
her, would have required to be explained to the passer by, who is so often 
imperiously summoned to 'stop* by these stony monitors, which look like 
so many moral lamp-posts without the lamp. There are gems of simple 
sweetness among Sterne's Letters. That one, nearly the last of them, in 
which he implores a friend to protect his daughter Lydia, would redeem 
the good name of even a * Married Eake.' Thackeray admits that * all his 
Letters to her are artless, kind, affectionate, and w)t sentimental ; as a 
hundred pages of his writings are beautiful, and full, not of surprising 
humour merely, but of genuine love and kindness.* Thackeray ought to 
have been less harsh on the memory of perhaps as good a man as himself 
when he was so eminently capable of analyzing his character, as he shows 
himself to have been by the application he makes of the following 
anecdote which he tells. * Some time since, I was in the company of a 
French actor, who began after dinner, and at his owti request, to sing 
French songs of the sort called des chansons grivoises, and which he 
performed admirably, and to the satisfaction of most persons present 
Having finished these, he commenced a sentimental ballad: it was so 
charmingly simg, that it touched all persons present, and especially the 
singer himself, whose voice trembled, whose eyes filled with emotion, and 
who was snivelling and weeping quite genuine tears by the time his own 
ditty was over. I suppose Sterne had this artistical sensibility.' He 
had, and he utilized it for the gratification of his generation, and for 
acquiring what money and lasting memory of himself he could secure. 
Did Mr. Thackeray aim at anything more noble ? Sterne was an artist 
He had a specialty of gift as an element in his genius. He was late in 
life of discovering it, and availing liimself of it It gratified the class in 
Lis age which corresponded to the readers of TIic Ncxccomcs in ours. 
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s they who praised Sterne's writings and himself, and were willing 
SLke him rich. His written words were as remote from anecdotes 
1 grim moralists allowed themselves to listen to, and even to repeat. 
\ day, as were those of Mr. Thackeray in an age of more watch upon 
)S in the presence of women, 

he most that Sterne ever published has been mentioned. 'An 
Dmptu' will be found at the end of this edition which deserves 
;ular attention. It is altogether Shandean. S. P., who gave it to 
ablic, says, Sterne * drew it up in a few moments without stopping 
3n.' In such a case it deserves the study of any one who wishes to 
more closely into the secret of making a reputation in literature. 
U4 there was printed for private circulation a collection of Seven 
•s hy Sterne and his Friends. They are mentioned by Thackeray, and 
led on by him for his notorious attack on the earlier humorist, 
st which it is a duty to protest. One of the best possible proofs of 
ry success is that an author's name becomes marketable. Our 
3nd of York attained this distinction. In an edition of his works, in 
I volumes, published in 1783 — fifteen years after he died — the sixth 
ne is mainly made up of The Koran ; or the Life^ Character^ and 
ments of Tria Juncta in Una, M. N. A., or Master of No Arts. It is 
;ated in the fulsome terms of that period 'to the Bight Honourable 
Sari of Charlemont.' The editor pretends that the work was handed 
m by Sterne, who left it to his discretion whether he would make it 
LC or not. While reading the pages to him one day, Sterne, he says, 
)ed at the end of a particular chapter and expressed himself thus : 
ft said, that if there were a dozen Arbuthnots in the world, he would 
his Gulliver. In like manner, I declare, that if there were only as 
^ Charlemonts in these kingdoms, I would also commit my Primmer 
e flames.* This mention of the Primmer is a bit of skilful imposture, 
curs as one of the many chapters which compose the Koran, That 
: was proved in the Gentleman* $ Magazine to be an infliction upon the 
3 of Sternr It is a tolerably clever imitation of what was weakest 
nL It multiplies chapters as he did. It shows that the author of it 
rstood Sterne's devices in the way of afiectation and allusiveness. 
like all other imitations, it betrays itseK by becoming too close. The 
dt, who calls himself editor, says in his address to the reader a rather 
thing of his original. It is this : Sterne ' was a second Democritus, 
sported his opinions freely, just as his philosophy or his fancy led 
vay. And as he instilled no profligate principle, nor solicited any 
\ desire, the worst that could possibly be said of the very worst part 
s writings might be only, that they were as indecent, but as innocent 
.e same time, as the sprawling of an infant on the floor.* This is the 
ice which Sterne himself gave for his writings to a lady who charged 
with indelicacy; and of course suggests at once to the reader a 
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suspicion of forgery. But the affair is not left to conjecture. The writer 
in the GcntlcmarCs Magazine, who signs himself * Normanus/ says, in his 
edition — Dublin, 1775, 5 vols., 12mo — ^the Koran was placed at the end, 
the editor honestly confessing that it was written by Mr. Eichard 
Griffith, son of Mrs. Griffith the novelettist, himself a wealthy gentleman 
in Kildare. This imposture does not occur in Cadell's royal octavo four 
volume edition, published in 1803, which is followed in the present 
issue of the Complete Works of a genuine and generous humorist. 
Sterne's affectation, indelicacy, and originality, have all been severely 
reprimanded by high authorities in the republic of letters. Coleridge is 
wise and wordy when he writes about his * using the best dispositions 
of our nature as the panders and condiments for the basest.' And just as 
Professor Ferrier in our day distinguished himself by showing what a 
plagiarist Coleridge was, so a Dr. Ferriar of an earlier day made some 
name by exposing the plagiarisms of Sterne. Coleridge and Sterne 
live and will live as thinkers and thought-producing powers, notwith- 
standing the faults with which each has been charged. To the pure 
all things are pure. This is the motto which the editor of literature 
produced in the middle of last century adopts. If that embodiment of 
thought, wit, humour, and artistic skill were not reproduced, the thought- 
ful portion of mankind would soon begin to inquire after some missing 
link, the need of which they felt in their * dreams by day and lingering 
thoughts in the night' 






ADVERTISEMENT. 



TsB works of Mr. Sterne, after contending with the prejudices of some and tlie ignorance 
of others, have at length obtained that general approbation which they are entitled to by 
their yarioas, original, and intrinsic merits. No writer of the present times can lay claim 
to 80 many unborrowed excellences. In none have wit, homour, fancy, pathos, and nn- 
boanded knowledge of mankind, and a correct and elegant style, been so happily united. 
Ihew properties, which render him the delight of every reader of taste, have surmounted all 
opposition,— even Envy, Prudeiy, and Hypocrisy are silent. 

Tune, which allots to each author hia due portion of fame, and admits a free discussion 
of his beauties and faults, without favour and without partiality, hath done ample justice to 
the saperior genius of Mr. Sterne. It hath fixed his reputation as one of the first writers in 
the English language on the firmest basis, and advanced him to the rank of a classic. As 
saeh, it becomes a debt of gratitude to collect his scattered performances into a complete 
edition, with those embellishments usually bestowed on our most distinguished authors. 

This hath been attempted in the present edition, which comprehends all the Works of 
]£r. Sterne, either made public in his lifetime or since his death. They are printed from 
' the best and most correct copies, with no other alterations than what became necessary from 
the correction of literal errors ; and the Letters are arranged according to their several dates, 
as far as they can be discovered. Those which are confessedly spurious are rejected ; and, 
that no credit may be given to such as are of doubtful authority, it will be proper to observe 
that those numbered 129, 180, 131, have not the proofs of authenticity which the others 
possess. They cannot, however, be pronounced forgeries with so much confidence as some ^ 
which are discarded from the present edition may be, and tLerefore are retained in it. 

That no part of the genuine works of Mr. Sterne might be omitted, his own account of 
himself and family is inserted, without variation. But as this appears to have been a hasty 
composition, intended only for the information of his daughter, a small number of facts and 
dates, by way of notes, are added to it. These, it is presumed, will not be considered as 
improper additions. 

It would be trespassing on the reader's patience to detain him any longer from the 
pleasure which these volumes will afford, by bespeaking his favour either for the author or 
his works : the former is out of the reach of censure or praise ; and the reputation of the 
latter is too well established to be either supported or shook by panegyric or criticism. To 
the taste, therefore, the feeling, the good sense, and the candour of the public the present 
collection of Mr. Sterne's works may be submitted, without the least apprehension that the 
perusal of any part of them will be followed by consequences unfavourable to the interests of 
society. The oftener they are read, the stronger will a sense of universal benevolence be 
impressed on the mind; and the attentive reader will subscribe to the character of the 
author given by a cmnic writer, who declares he held him to be ' a moralist in the noblest 
sense : he plays indeed with the fancy, and sometimes, perhaps, too wantonly ; but while 
he thus designedly masks his main attack, he comes at once upon the heart ; refines, amends 
it, softens it ; beats down each selfish barrier from about it, and opens every sluice of pity 
and benevolence.' 



tbe Preface to a work pabUahed in 1779, Intitaled Letlert tvppoted to havt bun wrUUn bp I'orici to BUmo. 

A 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



EXTRACT FEOM ' THE PENNY MAGAZINE/ 

November 17, 1802. 

As a writer, Sterne is nndoiibtedly entitled to a high rank in his peculiar line. Attempts 
have been made to trace the peculiarities of his style to preceding writers ; and Dr. Ferriar, 
in particular, has certainly convicted him of having borrowed many thoughts, and even the 
groundwork of some pretty long passages, from Burton's AryaJUymy of Melancholy and other 
old English works. Arbuthnot's famous Martinus Scriblerus has also been pointed out as 
the prototype of Tristram Shandy. Of all his predecessors, however, Rabelais is undoubtedly 
the writer who has the best right to be regarded as having been directly imitated by Sterne. 
We do not allude to particular passages, in which the one may be proved to have been a 
copier of the other, so much as to general resemblance of style and manner. There is in both 
the same nervous and idiomatic style, the same whimsicality of thought and allusion, the 
same intermixture of the most sagacious and profound remarks with Uie wildest absurdity, 
as well as the same wit and humour. In both, too, there is the same indelicacy, — only far 
more freq^uent and reckless in Babelais, whose satire is also animated in many places by a 
much more bitter spirit. But in this or any other parallel which may be drawn to the 
disadvantage of Sterne's originality, it ought never to be forgotten that his highest attribute 
remains still all his own — his exquisite pathos. Of this there is nothing whatever either in 
Burton, or Arbuthnot, or Babelais, or any other with whom he has been compared. None 
of these writers could have produced the stories of the Dead Asa, of Lrfevre, of the 
Monk, or of Maria. Nay, none of them, we may venture to affinn, could have drawn or 
imagined anything so full of the eccentric and the ludicrous, and yet so mild, so attractive, 
and, with all its singularity, so true to nature, as the delineation either of my Uncle Toby or 
of Corporal Trim ; though perhaps Cervantes might. 



Speaking of Sterne's physiognomy, Lavater says : ' In this face you discover the arch, 
satirical Sterne, the shrewd and exquisite observer, more limited in his object, but on that 
very account more profound ; — ^you discover him, I say, in the eyes, in the space which 
separates them, in the nose and the mouthy of this figure.' 



MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND FAMILT 



OF 



E LATE REV. LAURENCE STERNE, 



"WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 



SB STERNE* (grancUon to Archbishop 
«nie), lieutenant in Handadde's regi- 
IS married to A^es Hebert, widow of 
Q of a good family. Her family name 
&lieyc) Nuttle ;— tiiough, upon recolleo- 
it was the name of her father-in-law, 
( a noted sntlcr in Flanders, in Queen 
wars, where my father married his 
iughter (N.B. he was in debt to him), 
'as on September 25, ITU, old style, 
ttlo had a son by my grandmother,^ 
rson of a man, but a graceless whelp I — 
came of him I know not. The family 
eft) live now at Clonmel, in the south 
id ; at which town I was bom, Norem- 
713, a few days after my mother arrived 
mldrk. — My birth-day was ominous to 
father, who was, the day of our arrival, 



with many other brave offlcen, broke, and sent 
adrift into the wide world, with a wife and two 
children, the elder of which was Mary. She 
was bom at Lisle, in French Flanders, July 10, 
1712, new style. This child was the most un- 
fortunate : she married one Wemans, in Dublin, 
— who used her most unmercifully; spent his 
substance, became a bankrupt, and left my poor 
sister to shift for herself; which she was able 
to do but for a few montiis, for she went to a 
fricnd^s house in the country, and died of a 
broken heart She was a most beautiful woman, 
of a fine figure, and deserved a better fate. 
The regiment in which my father served being 
broke, he left Ireland as soon as I was able to 
be carried, with the rest of his family, and 
came to the family -seat at Elvington, near 
York, where his mother lived. She 



Sterne wa« descended from a family of that naino in Suffolk, one of which settled la Nottlogbainshlra. 
ring genealogy Is extracted from Thoresbjr's Ducatut Leodtneniit^ p. S15:— 



Sixoff Stexsb. of Hansflcld. 
^1 



Dr. Slchard Sterne, ^ Elizabeth, daoghtei 



ArehhUhop of York, 
oh. Jone 1083. 



ird 



Richard Sterne, 

of Yortc and 

KllTington, 

Esq. 1700. 



of Mr. Dlklnaon, 
Ob. lG7a 



3 

William Sterne, 
of Mansflold. 



|3 

Simon Sterne, 

of Elvington 

and Halifax, 

ob. 17C3. 



Mary, daughter and 
heinat of Soger 
Jaqoes, of Elving- 
ton, near Tork. 



Bicb 



1 
ard. 

Richard. 



Roosa. 



Jaqoea, luo. Mary. 
Ob. 1769. 



Klisabetb. 



Frances. 



I 



LAURENCE STERNE. 



irms of the Ounlly, says Golllam, in his Book of BeraUby^ p 77, are, Or, a dieiTOD between three crosses 
Ifl. The crest, on a wreath of his colours, a ttarling proper. 

Bg drcnmstaness are worthy of notice when connected with dlsUngnisbed charactera The arms of Mi. 
uBily are no otherwise important than on account of the crest having afforded a hint for one of tbe 
les in The Sentimental Journey. 

3 
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daughter to Sir Roger Jaques, and an heiress. 
There we sojourned for about ten months, when 
the regiment was established, and our house- 
hohl decamped with bag and baggage for Dublin. 
Within a month of our arrivid, my father left 
ns, being ordered to Exeter; where, in a sad 
winter, my mother and her two children fol- 
lowed him, travelling from Liverpool, by land, 
to Plymouth. — (Melancholy description of this 
journey, not necessary to be transmitted here.) 
— In twelve months we were all sent back to 
Dublin. My mother, with three of us (for she 
lay-in at Plymouth of a boy, Joram), took ship 
at Bristol for Ireland, and had a narrow escape 
from being cast away, by a leak springing up in 
the vesseL At length, after many perils and 
struggles, we got to Dublin. There my father 
took a large house, furnished it, and in a year 
and a half s time spent a great deal of money. 
In the year one thousand seven hundred and 
nineteen, all unhinged again ; the regiment was 
ordered, with many others, to the Isle of Wight, 
in order to embark for Spain in the Vigo ex- 
pedition. We accompanied the regiment, and 
were driven into Milford Haven, but landed at 
Bristol; thence, by land, to Plymouth again, 
and to the Isle of Wight ; — ^where, I remember, 
we stayed encamped some time before the em- 
barkation of the troops (in this expedition, from 
Bristol to Hampshire, we lost poor Joram, — a 
pretty boy, four years old, of the smoll-pox) : 
my mother, sister, and myself, remained at the 
Isle of Wight during the Vigo expedition, and 
until the regiment had got back to Wicklow, in 
Ireland; whence my father sent for us. — We 
had poor Joram's loss supplied, during our stay 
in the Isle of Wight, by the birth of a girl, 
Anno, bom September the twenty-third, one 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen. — This 
pretty blossom fell, at the age of three yean, 
in the barracks of Dublin :— she was, as I well 
remember, of a fine delicate frame, not made to 
last long, — as were most of my father*s babes. 
We embarked for Dublin, and had all been cast 
away by a most violent storm ; but through the 
intercessions of my mother, the captain was pre- 
vailed upon to turn back into Wales, where we 
stayed a month, and at length got into Dublin, 
and travelled by land to Wicklow ; where my 
father had for some weeks given us over for 
lost.— We lived in the barracks at Wicklow 
one year (one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty), when Devijeher (so called after Colonel 
Devijeher) was bom ; thence we decamped to 
stay half a year with Mr. Fetherston, a clergy- 
man, about seven miles from Wicklow; who, 
being a relation of my mother's, invited us to 
his i>ar8onage at Animo. — It was in this parish, 
during our stay, that I had that wonderful 
escape in falling through a mill-race whilst the 
mill was going, and of being taken up unhurt : 
the story is incredible, but known for truth in 
all that part of Ireland, where hundreds of the 



common people flocked to see me. Hence we 
followed the regiment to Dublin, where we lay 
in the barracks a year. In this year (one thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-one) I learnt to 
write, etc The regiment ordered in twenty- 
two to Carrickfergus, in the north of Ireland. 
We all decamped, but got no farther than 
Droghcda ;— thence ordered to Mullingar, forty 
miles west, where, by Providence, we stumbled 
upon a kind relation, a collateral descendant 
from Archbishop Sterne, who took us all to his 
castle, and kindly entertained us for a year, and 
sent us to the regiment at Carrickfei^gus, loaded 
with kindnesses, etc. A most rueful and tedious 
journey had we all (in March) to Carrickfergus, 
where we arrived in six or seven days. Littio 
Devijeher here died; he was three years old: 
he had been left behind at nurse at a farm- 
house near Wicklow, but was fetched to us by 
my father the summer after: — another child 
sent to fill his place, Susan. This babe too 
left us behind in this weary journey. The 
autunm of that year, or the spring afterwards 
(I forget which), my father got leave of his 
colonel to fix me at school, — ^which he did 
near Halifax, with an able master ; with whom 
I stayed some time, till, by God's care of me, 
my cousin Sterne, of Elvington, became a father 
to me, and sent me to the University, etc etc 
To pursue the thread of our story, my father's 
regiment was, the year after, ordered to Lon- 
donderry, where another sister was brought 
forth, Catherine, still living; but most un- 
happily estranged from me by my uncle's 
wickedness and her own folly, f^m this 
station the regiment was sent to defend Gib- 
raltar, at the siege, where my father was run 
through the body by Captain Phillips in a duel 
(the quarrel began about a goose !) ; with much 
difficulty he survived, though with an impaired 
constitution, which was not able to withstand 
the hardships it was put to; for he was sent 
to Jamaica, where he soon fell by the country 
fever, which took away his senses first, and 
made a child of him ; and then, in a month or 
two, walking about continually without com* 
plaining, till the moment he sat down in an. 
arm-chair, and breathed his last, which was at 
Port Antonio, on the north of the island. My 
father was a little smart man, active to the 
last degree in all exercises, most patient of 
fatigue and disappointments, of which it pleased 
God to give him fuU measure. He was, in his 
temper, somewhat rapid and hasty, but of » 
kindly, sweet disposition, void of all design; 
and so innocent in his own intentions that ho 
suspected no one; so that you might hav0 
cheated him ten times in a day, if nine hacX 
not been sufficient for your purpose. My pooir 
father died in March 173L I remained a*^ 
Halifax till about the latter end of that year^ 
and cannot omit mentioning this anecdote 0^ 
myself and schoolmaster: — ^He had the ceiling 
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ef iiie aGhoolroom new white-washed; the 
bdder renudned there: I one unlucky day 
BMHmted it, and wrote with a brush, in hkrge 
apital letten, LAU. STERNE, for which the 
csher aererely whipped me. My master was 
Toy much hurt at this, and said, before me, 
that nerer ahould that name be effaced, for I 
tns a boy of genius, and he was sure that I 
(boold come to preferment. — ^This expression 
nsde me forget the stripes I had received. — In 
the year thirty-two^ my cousin sent me to the 
vniTenity, where I stayed some time. Twas 
there that I commenced a friendship with Mr. 

H y which has been lasting on both sides. 

I then came to York, and my uncle got me 
the HTing of Sutton; and at York I became 
aeqnainted with your mother, and courted her 
for two yean : — she owned she liked me ; but 
thought herself not rich enough, or me too poor, 
to be joined together. — She went to her sister *s 
b S— — ; and I wrote to her often. — I believe 
then she was partly determined to have me, 
bat would not say so. — ^At her return she fell 
into a consumption ; and one evening that I 
was sitting by her, with an almost broken heart 
to see her so ill, she said, ' My dear Laurey, I 
never can be yours, for I verily believe I have 
not long to live ! but I have left you every 
ihflling of my fortime.' — Upon that she showed 
me her wilL — This generosity overpowered me. 
—It pleased God that she recovered, and I mar- 
ried her in the year 1741. * My uncle and myself 
were then upon very good terms ; for he soon 
got me the Prebendary of York ;— but ho 
quarrelled with me afterwards, because I 
would not write x>skragraphs in the news- 
papers. Though he was a party man, I was 
not, and detested such dirty work, thinking 
it beneath me. From that period he became 
my bitterest enemy.' — ^By my wife's means, I 
got the living of Stillington : a friend of hers 
in the south had promised her that, if she mar- 



\ 

\ 



* He was admitted of Jesns College, in the Unlrcrslty 
«f Cambridge, 6th Jnly 1783, under the toiUon of Mr. 
Cannon. 
Mstitenlated 2Dth March 1785. 
Admitted to the de^cree of B.A. in Jsnoary 1736. 
Admitted M.A. at the commencement of 1740. 
'Jaqoee Stexne, LL.D. Ho was Prebendary of 
iHmuun, Canon Residentiary, Precentor and Pre- 
'^Cudary of York, Rector of Rite, and Rector of Homsey 
^Um Biston, both in the East Riding of the county of 
^ork. He died Jane 9tb, 1759. 

* U hath, however, been intinoated that he for some 
^^e wrote a periodical electioneering paper at York, 
^ defence of tlie Whig interest— ifofi<A/|r iSerihf, vol. 
*»,p.»44. 

«A specimen of Mr. Sterne's abilities In the art of 
^H^algning may 1>e seen in Mr. Wodhul*a poems, 8vo, 

*Tbe^lnt edition was printed in the preceding year 
%ITock. 

*The fonowing is the order in which Mr. Sterne's 
•akUcatSoiis appeared:— 



ried a clergyman in Torksliire, when the living 
became vacant, he would make her a compli- 
ment of it. I remained near twenty years at 
Sutton, doing duty at both places. I had then 
very good health. Books,* painting, fiddling, 
and shooting, were my amusements. As to the 
Squire of the parish, I cannot say we were upon 
a very friendly footing, but at Stillington the 

family of the C s showed us every kindness : 

'twas most truly agreeable to be within a mile 
and a half of an amiable family, who were ever 
cordial friends. In the year 1760, I took a 
house at York for your mother and yourself, 
and went up to London to publish* my two 
first volumes of Shandy. • In that year Lord 
Falconbridge presented me with the curacy of 
Coxwould; a sweet retirement in comparison 
of Sutton. In sixty-two I went to France, 
before the peace was concluded ; and you both 
followed me. I left you both in France, and, 
in two years after, I went to Italy for the 
recovery of my health ; and, when I called 
upon you, I tried to engage your mother to 
return to England with mo : ^ she and yourself 
are at length come, and I have had the inex- 
pressible joy of seeing my girl everything I 
wished her. 

I have set dovni these particulars relating to my 
family and self for my Lydia, in case hereafter 
she might have a ciu^sUy, or a kinder m^ive, to 
knowthenn» 



As Mr. Sterne, in the foregoing narrative, 
hath brought down the account of himself 
until within a few months of his death, it 
remains only to mention that he left York 
about the end of the year 1767, and came to 
London, in order to publish The SerUimental 
Journey f which he had written during the 
preceding summer at his favourite living of 
Coxwould. His health had been for some 



1747. The Case of Elijah and the Widow of Zerephath 
considered. A Charity Seimon preached on Good 
Friday, April 17, 1747, for the support of two charity 
schools in York. 

1750. The Abases of Conscience. Set forth in a 
Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St Peter, 
York, at the snmmer assize5, before the Hon. Mr. Baron 
Cllve and the Hon. Mr. Baron Smythe, on Sonday. 
July 29, 1760. 

1759. VoL 1 and 3 of Tristram Shandy. 

1760. Vol. 1 and 2 of Sermons. 

1761. VoL 8 and 4 of Tristram Shandy. 

1762. Vol. 5 and 6 of Tristram Shandy. 

1765. Vol. 7 and 8 of Tristram Shandy. 

1766. Vol. 8, 4, 5, and 6 of Sermons. 

1767. Vol. 9 of Tristram Shandy. 

1768. The Sentimental Journey. 

The remainder of tds works were published after his 
death. 

f From this passage it appears that the present account 
of Mr. Sterne's Life and Family was written about six 
Ewnths only before his death. 
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time declining; but he continued to vifit his 
friends, and retained his usual flow of spirits. 
In February 1768 he began to perceive the 
approaches of death; and with the concern of 
a good man, and with the solicitude of an 
affectionate parent, devoted his attention to 
the future welfare of his daughter. His letters 
at this period reflect so much crodit on his 
chaiBcter, that it is to be lamented some others 
in the collection were permitted to see the Ught. 



After a short struggle with his disonle 
debilitated and worn-out frame submiti 
fate on the 18th day of March 1768, : 
lodgings in Bond Street. He was bar 
the new burying-groimd belonging to the 
of St. George, Hanover Square, on the ' 
the same month, in the most private ma 
and hath since been indebted to strangcn 
monument very unworthy of his memor 
which the following lines are inscribed : — 



Near to this Place 

Ides the Body of 

The Rererend Laubencb Stebne, KML 

Died September 13th, 1768,^ 

Aged 53 Years. 

Alii mollUer ossa quiescarvL 

If a sound Head, warm Heart, and Breast human*, 
Unsullied Worth, and Soul without a Stain ; 
If Mental Powers could ever justly claim 
The well-won Tribute of immortal Fame, 
Sterne was the Man, who, with gigantic Stride, 
Mow'd down luxuriant Follies far and wide. 
Tet what tho' keenest Knowledge of Mankind 
Unseal'd to him the springs that move the Mind ; 
What did it cost him? — ^Bidicul'd, abus'd. 
By Fools insulted, and by Prudes accused ! — 
In his, mild Reader, view thy future Fate ; 
lake him, despise what *twere a Sin to hate. 

This monumental Stone was erected by two brother masons ; for, though he did not livi 

a member of their society, yet, as his all-incomparable performances evidently prove him t 

acted by rule and square, they rejoice in this opportunity of perpetuating his high and irrep 

able character to after ages. 

W. , 



lit is scarcely neccsMiy to observe that tbis date is erroneooft 



IN MEMOBY OF 



MR. STERNE, 



▲UTHOB OF THE 



SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 



With wit And genuine hnmonr, to dispel 

From the desponding bosom gloomy carei 

And bid the gushing tear at tiie sad tale 

Of hapless love or filial grief to flow 

From the full sympathizing heart, were thine ; 

These powers, O Stebbs I But now thy fate demaadi 

(No plumage nodding o*er the emUazon'd heaise 

Proclaiming honour where no virtue shone) 

But the sad tribute of a heartfelt sigh : 

What though no taper cast its deadly ray, 

Nor the full choir sing requiems o*er thy tomb, 

The humbler grief of friendship is not mute ; 

And poor Maria, with her faithful Idd, 

Her auburn tresses carelessly entwin*d 

With olive foliage, at the dose of day. 

Shall ohant her plaintive vespers at thy grave. 

Thy shade, too, gentle Monk, *mid awful nighty 

Shall pour libations from its friendly eye; 

For erst his sweet benevolence bestowed 

lis generous pity, and bedew'd with tears 

The sod which rested on thy aged breast. 



A CHARACTER AND EULOGIUM 



OF 

5TERNE AND HIS WRITINGS: 

INA 

FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROl^I A GENTLEMAN IN IBELAND 

TO HIS FRIEND. 

[written in the teab 1769.] 



What trifle comes next? — Spare the censxire, my fnend. 
This letter^s no more from beginning to end : 
Yet, when you consider (your laughter, pray stifle) 
The advantage, the importance, the use of a trifle — 
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When joa think, too, beside — and there's nothing more clear- 
That pence compose millions, and moments the year; 
Tou sorely will grant me, nor think that I jest, 
That life's but a series of trifles at best. 

How widely digressiTe I yet could I, O Stibke,* 
Digress with thy skill, with thy freedom return ! 
The vain wish I repress— PooB Torick ! no more 
Shall thy mirth and thy jests * set the table on a roar f 
Ko more thy sad tale, with simplicity told. 
O'er each feeling breast its strong influence hold. 
From the wise and the brave call forth sympathy's si|^ 
Or swell with sweet angmsh humanity's eye : 
Here and there in a page if a blemish appear, 
(And what page, or what life, from a blemish is dear!) 
Tbim and Tobt with soft intercession attend ; 
Lb Fevbb entreats you to pardon his friend ; 
Mabia too pleads for her f aVrite distress'd. 
As you feel for her sorrows, O grant her request ! 
Should these advocates fail, I've another to call. 
One tear of his Monk shall obliterate alL 
Favour'd pupil of Nature and Fancy, of yore. 
Whom from Humour's embrace sweet Philanthropy bore. 
While the Graces and Loves scatter flowers on thy urn. 
And Wit weeps the blossom too hastily torn ; 
This meed, too, kind Spirit, unoffended receive 
From a youth, next to Shakespeabe's, who honours thy grave ! 

The above eulogium vnll, I doubt not, appear to you (and perhaps also to many others) 
too high for the literary character of Stebnb. I have not at present either leisure or indinat 
enter into argument upon the question ; but, in truth, I consider myself as largely his debt 
the tears and the laughter he so frequently exdted, and was desirous to leave behind me ( 
long at least as this trifle shall remain) some small memorial of my gratitude. I will eve 
that, although I regard the memory of Shakespeare with a veneration little short of idola 
esteem the Monk'i funti-box a relic ' as devoutly to be wished ' as a pipe-stopper, a walking- 
or even an inkstand of the mtUbeny tree. 



1 The late Rererend Lanrenoe Sterne, A.M., etc, snthor 
of tliat truly origiiul, homonroa, heteroclite work called 
Tki Lt/tt tmd Opiniom of Dristram Shandjf, of A Senti- 
maUal Jpmnejf through France and Itaij/ (which, alas, 
ha did not lire to finish), and of some TfriJimiea of 
Sennona. Of hia aUll in delineating and sapporting 
his characten, those of the father of hia hero, of his 
nnde Toby, and of Corporal Trim (out of nomberleaa 
others), afford ample proof; to his power in the 
pathetic, whoever Khali read the stories of U Fevrt, 



Maria, Vu Monk, and tkt Dtad Ass, must. If 1 
feeliogs, bear sofBcient testimony; and his & 
throughoat (though sometimes, perhaps, diar 
with a levity not entirely becoming the pulpit) b 
the kindest spirit of phUanthropy, of good-ieili k 
num. For the few exceptional parts of his worka, 
small blemishes 

Quas €ntt tncvHa/UdU 
Aut humaiM pantm cant natura-^ 
sotta them, kind critic, to rest with his aahesi 



THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 



or 



TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENT 



CHAPTEB L 

[ either my father or my mother, or indeed 
f them, ai they were in duty both equally 
to it, had minded what they were about 
they begot me. Had they duly considered 
inch depended upon what they were then 
—that not only the production of a ra- 
being was concerned in it, but that pos- 
ihe happy formation and temperature of 
ly, perhaps his genius and the very cast 
mind ; and, for aught they knew to the 
ry, even the fortunes of his whole house, 
take their turn from the humours and 
itions which were then uppermost ; — had 
uly weighed and considered all this, and 
ded accordingly, — I am verily persuaded 
Jd have made a quite different figure in 
•rid from that in which the reader is likely 
me. Believe me, good folks, this is not 
^nsiderable a thing as many of you may 
it : — ^you have all, I dare say, heard of the 
I spirits, as how they are transfused from 
to son, etc. — and a great deal to that 
le. Well, you may take my word, that 
arts in ten of a man^s sense or his non- 
his successes and miscarriages in this 
depend upon their motions and activity, 
e different tracks and trains you put them 
so that when once they are set a-going, 
ST right or wrong, 'tis not a halfpenny 
', — away they go cluttering like hey-go 
and by treading the same steps over and 
j^ain, tiiey presently make a road of it, as 
ind as smooth aa a garden walk, which, 
(hey are once used to, the devil himself 
mes shall not be able to drive them off it. 
If, mp dear, quoth my mother, have you 

'got to vfind up the clockt Oood (7—/ 

ny father, making an exclamation, but 
care to moderate his voice at the same 
-Did ever woman, since the creation of the 
interrupt a man with tuch a tillp question f 
irhat was your father saying ?— Nothing. 



CHAPTER IL 

Then, positively, there is nothing in the 

question that I can see, either good or bad. 

Then let me tell you, sir, it was a very unseason- 
able question at least, because it scattered and 
dispersed the animal spirit whose business it was 
to have escorted and gone hand in hand with 
the HOMUNCULUS, and conducted him safe 
to the place destined for his reception. 

The HoifUKOULUS, sir, in however low and 
ludicrous a light he may appear, in this age of 
levity, to the eye of folly or prejudice ; to the 
eye of reason, in scientific research, he stands 
confessed — a Being guarded and circumscribed 

with rights. ^The minutest philosophers — 

who, by the bye, have the most enlarged under- 
standings (their souls being inversely as their 
inquiries) — show us incontestably that the Ho- 
tfUNCULDB is created by the same hand, — engen- 
dered in the same course of nature, — endowed 
with the same locomotive powers and faculties 
with us : — That he consists, as we do, of sldn, 
hair, fat, flesh, veins, arteries, ligaments, 
nerves, cartilages, bones, marrow, brains, glands, 
genials, humours, and articulations ; — is a Being 
of as much activity, — and in all senses of the 
word, as much and as truly our fellow-creature 
as my Lord Chancellor of England. He may 
be benefited, — he may be injured, — ^he may ob- 
tain redress ; in a word, he has all the claims 
and rights of humanity, which TuUy, Puffen- 
dorf , or the best ethic writers allow to arise out 
of that state and relation. 

Now, dear sir, what if any accident had be- 
fallen him in his way alone ! or that, through 
terror of it, natural to so young a traveller, my 
little gentleman had got to his journey's end 
miserably spent, his muscular strength and 
virility worn down to a thread, his own animal 
spirits rufiied beyond description ; and that, in 
this sad disordered state of nerves, he had laid 
down a prey to sudden starts, or a series of 
melancholy dreams and fancies, for nine long, 
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long months together. — I tremble to think what 
a foundation had been laid for a thousand weak- 
nessesy both of body and mind, which no skill 
of the physician or the philosopher could ever 
afterwards have set thoroughly to rights. 



CHAPTER m. 

To my tmole, Mr. Toby Shandy, do I stand in- 
debted for the preceding anecdote, to whom my 
father, who was an excellent natural philo- 
sopher, and much given to dose reasoning upon 
the smallest matters, had oft and heavily com- 
plained of the injury ; but once more particu- 
larly, as my uncle Toby well remembered, upon 
his observing a most unaccountable obliquity (as 
he called it) in my manner of setting up my top, 
and justifying the principles upon which I had 
done it, — ^the old gentleman shook his head, and 
in a tone more expressive by half of soirow than 
zeproabh, he said his heart aU along foreboded, 
and he saw it verified in this, and from a thou- 
sand other observations he had made upon me, 
that I should neither think nor act like any 
other manis child. BuJtf oJmI continued ho, 
i^i^Tnng his head a second time, and wiping away 
a tear which was trickling down his cheeks, my 
Trittram*9 misfortunes heffon nine numthi before 
ever he came into the vjorld. 

— My mother, who was sitting by, looked up, 
but she knew no more than her backside what 
my father meant; bat my tmole, Mr. Toby 
Shandy, who had been infonned of the a&ir, 
understood him very welL 



CHAPTERIV. 

I KNOW there are readers in the world, as well 
as many other good people in it who are no 
readers at all, who find themselves ill at ease 
unless they are let into the whole secret, firom 
first to last, of everything which concerns yoiL 

It is in pure compliance with this humour of 
theirs, and from a backwardness in my nature 
to diwppoint any one soul living, that I have 
been so very purticular already. As my life 
and opinions are likely to make some noise in 
the world, and, if I conjecture right, will take 
in aU ranks, professions, and denominations of 
men whatever— be no less read than the Pil- 
grim* s Progress itself —and in the end prove the 
very thiiig which Montaigne dreaded his Essays 
should turn out, that is, a book for a parlour 
window, — ^I find it necessary to consult every 
floa a little in his turn, and tiieref ore must beg 
pardon for going on a little further in the same 
way : for which cause right {^ I am that I 
have begun the history of myself in the way I 
have done ; and that I am able to go on, tracing 
everytiiing in it, as Horace says, ob ovo, 

Horace, I know, does not recommend this 



fashion altogether : But that gentleman is e 
ing only of an epic poem or a tragedy — (I i 
which) ; — ^besides, if it was not so, I shoul 
Mr. Horace's pardon ; for, in writing w 
have set about, I shall confine myself n( 
to Ids rules, nor to any man's rules thai 
lived. 

To such, however, as do not choose to 
far back into these things, I con give no 1 
advice than that they skip over the renu 
part of this chapter ; for I declare before 
'tis wrote only for the curious and inquisi' 

Shut the door. 1 was 

in the night betwixt the first Sunday an 
first Monday in the month of March, i 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hu 
and eighteen. I am positive I was. — Bui 
came I to be so very particular in my accoi 
a thing which happened before I was bo 
owing to another small anecdote known o 
our family, but now made public, for the ' 
clearing up of this point. 

My father, you must know, who was orig 
a Tiurkey merchant, but had left off busim 
some years, in order to retire to, and die 

his paternal estate in the county of , ' 

believe, one of the most regular men in < 
thing he did, whether twas matter of bu 
or matter of amusement, that ever lived, 
small specimen of this extreme exactness < 
to which he was in truth a slave, he had 
it a rule for many years of his life — on th 
Sunday night of every month throughoi 
whole year, as certain as ever the S 
night came — ^to wind up a large house- 
which he had standing on the back stairs' 
with his own hands; and being some 
between fifty and sixty years of age at thi 
I have been speaking of, he had likewise ( 
ally brought some other little family co: 
ments to the same period, in order, as he 
often say to my unde Toby, to get them i 
of the way at one time, and to be no 
plagued and pestered with them the rest ( 
month. 

It was attended but with one misfo 
which in a great measure fell upon n 
and the effects of which, I fear, I shall 
with me to my grave ; namely, that, fn 
unhappy association of ideas, which ha 
connection in nature, it so fell out at I 
that my poor mother could never hear tl: 

dodc wound up, ^but the thoughts of 

other things unavoidably popped into hei 

— and rice versd : ^which strange combi 

of ideas, the sagadous Locke, who cex 
understood the nature of these things 
than most men, affirms to have produced 
wry actions than all other sources of pre 
whatsoever. 

But this by the bye. 

Now it appears by a memorandum 
pocket-book, which now lies upon the 
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<Iluti an Lady-ilay, which was on the 25ih of 
the nine month in which I date my gcniture, 
——my father set oat upon his journey to 
Londoo, with my eldest brother Bobby, to fix 
Urn at Westminster school ;' and, as it appears 
from the same authority, *That he did not get 
down to his wife and family till the wtwni week 
h Mmj following,*— it brings the thing almost 
to a eertainty. However, what follows in the 
>>lfr»"">g of the next chapter pats it beyond all 
poBubility of doubt. 

^Bat pray, sir, what was your father 

doing all Deeember, January, and February? 
— ^Why, madam, he was all that time afflicted 
yjfli a ■datica. 



CHAPTER V. 

Os the fifth day of November 1718, which, to 
the sera fixed on, was as near nine calendar 
zaooihs as imy husband oould in reason have 
expected, — ^was I, Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, 
hnni^ forth into this scurvy and disastrous 
vorid of ours.— -I wish I had been bom in the 
moon, or in any of the planets (except Jupiter 
or Satoni, beoause I never oomld bear cold 
weather), for it oould not well have fared worse 
with me in any of them (thoogh I will not 
answer for Venus) than it has in this vile, dirty 
planet of oars, — ^whioh o' my oonsdenoe, with 
revereoee be it spoken, I take to be made up of 

the ahreds and clippings of the rest ; not but 

that the planet is well enough, provided a man 
•oold be bom in it to a great title or to a great 
estate; or could anyhow contrive to be called 
op io pablio charges, and employments of 

dignity or power; ^but that is not my case ; 

and therefore every man wiU speak of the 

/fair as his own market has gone in it ; . . . for 
'whioih caose I affirm it over again to be one of 

the vilest worlds that ever was made ; ^f or I 

can truly say that, from the first hour I drew 
my breath in it to this, I can now scarce draw it 
at all ;^— for an asthma I got in skating against 
the iHnd in Flanders : — I have been the con- 
ttnoal sport of what the world calls Fortune ; 
and thoogh I will not wrong her by saying she 
has ever made me feel the weight of any groat 
or signal evil, yet, with all the good temper in 
the world, I affirm it of her, that in every stage 
of my life, and at every turn and comer where 
she eoold get fairly at me, the ungracious 
dndieii has pelted me with a set of as pitiful 
nusadrentures and cross accidents as ever small 
Hebo sustained. 

CHAPTER YL 

Iv the beginning of the last* chapter, I informed 
joa exactly when I was bom; but I did not 
mform you how. Ko ; thtU particular was re- 
served entirely for a chapter by itself. Besides, 
sir, as yoa and I are in a manner perfect 



strangers to each other, it would not have been 
proper to have let you into too many circum- 
stances relating to myself all at once. — ^You 
must have a little patience. I have undertaken, 
you see, to write not only my life, but my 
opinions also ; hoping and expecting that your 
knowledge of my character, and of what kind 
of a mortal I am, by the one, would give you a 
better relish for the other. As you proceed 
further with me, the slight acquaintance whicn 
is now beginning betwixt us will grow into 
familiarity; and that, unless one of us is in 
fault, will terminate in friendship. — O dietn 
prcedarum /—then nothing which has touched 
me will be thought trifling in its nature, or 
tedious in its telling. Therefore, my dear friend 
and companion, if you should think me some- 
what sparing of my narrative on my first setting 
out, bear with me, and let me go on, and tell 
my story my own way: — or, if I should seem 
now and then to trifle upon the road, or should 
sometimes put on a f ooFs cap with a bell to it, 
for a moment or two as we pass along, don't 
fly off, but rather courteously give me credit 
for a little more wisdom than appears upon my 
outside ; — and, as we jog on, either laugh with 
me, or at me, or in short do anything,— ouly 
keep your temper. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

In the same village where my father and my 
mother dwelt, dwelt also a thin, upright, 
motherly, notable, good old body of a midwife, 
who, with the help of a little plain good sense, 
and some years' full employment in her business, 
in which she hod all along trusted little to her 
own efforts, and a great deal to those of Damo 
Nature, had acquired in her way no small de. 

gree of reputation in the world: by which 

word vx)rld, need I in this place inform your 
worship that I would be understood to mean 
no more of it than a small circle described upon 
the circle of the great world, of four English 
miles diameter, or thereabouts, of which the 
cottage where the good old woman lived is sup- 
posed to be the centre? She had been left, it 
seems, a widow in great distress, with three or 
four small children, in her forty-seventh year ; 
and as she was at that time a person of decent 
carriage, — grave deportment, — moreover, a wo- 
man of few words, and withal an object of com- 
passion, whose distress, and silence under it, 
call out the louder for a friendly lift, the wife 
of the parson of the parish was touched with 
pity ; and often having lamented an inconveni- 
ence to which her husband's flock had for many 
years been exposed, inasmuch as there was no 
such thing as a midwife, of any kind or degree, 
to bo got at, let the case have been ever so 
urgent, within less than six or seven long miles' 
riding; which said seven long miles, in dark 
nights and dismal roads, the coimtry there- 
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ftbouts being nothing but a deep clay, was almost 
equal to fourteen ; and that in effect was some- 
times next to having no midwife at all; — ^it came 
into her head that it would be doing as season- 
able a kindness to the whole parish as to the 
l)oor creature herself, to get her a little in- 
structed in some of the plain principles of the 
business, in order to set her up in it. As no 
woman thereabouts was better qualified to 
execute the plan she had formed than herself, 
the gentlewoman very charitably undertook it ; 
and having great influence over the female part 
of the parish, she found no difficulty in effecting 
it to the utmost of her wishes. In truth, the 
parson joined his interest with his wife's in the 
whole affair ; and in order to do things as they 
should be, and give the poor soul as good a title 
by law to practise as his vrife had given by in- 
stitution, he cheerfully paid the fees for the 
ordinary's licence himself, amounting in the 
whole to the sum of eighteen shillings and four- 
pence; so that, betwixt them both, the good 
woman was fully invested in the real and cor- 
poral possession of her office, together with all 
its rights, members, and appurtenances Vfhat- 
soever. 

These last words, you must know, were not 
according to the old form in which such licences, 
faculties, and powers usually ran, which in like 
cases had heretofore been granted to the sister- 
hood. But it was according to a neat formula 
of Didius's own devising, who, having a particu- 
lar turn for taking to pieces, and new framing 
over again, all kind of instruments in that way, 
not only hit upon this dainty amendment, but 
coaxed many of the old licensed matrons in the 
neighbourhood to open their faculties afresh, in 
order to have this whimwham of his inserted. 

I own I never could envy Didius in these 
kinds of fancies of his ; but every man to his 
own taste. Did not Dr. Kunastrokius, that 
great man, at his leisure hours, take the greatest 
delight imaginable in the combing of asses' tails, 
and plucking the dead hairs out with his teeth, 
ihough he had tweezers always in his pocket ? 
piay, if you come to that, sir, have not the 
wisest of men in all ages, not excepting Solomon 
himself, — have they not had their Hobby- 
' Horses ; — their running-horses, — their coins 
and their cockle-shells, their drums and their 
\ trumpets, their fiddles, their pallets, — their 
^ Vmaggots and their butterflies t-l-And so long as 
JKa man rides his Hobbt-Hobsb peaceably and 
^ quietly along the king's highway, and neither 
compels you nor me to get up behind him, — 
pray, sir, what have either you or I to do with 
it? 



CHAPTER VIIL 

— De fjfustibus non est cf upu^andum;— that is, 
there is no disputing against Hobbt-Horses ; 
And, for my part, I seldom do; nor could I, 



with any sort of grace, had I been an enemy to 
them at the bottom ; for happening, at certain 
intervals and changes of the moon, to be both 
fiddler and painter, according as the fly stings, 
— ^be it known to you that I keep a couple of 
pads myself, upon which, in their turns (nor do 
I care who knows it), I frequently ride out and 
take the sir ; though sometimes, to my shame 
be it spoken, I take somewhat longer journeys 
than what a wise man would think altogether 
right. But the truth is,— I am not a wise man ; 
— and besides am a mortal of so little conse- 
quence in the world, it is not much matter what 
I do ; so I seldom fret or fume at all about it : 
nor does it much disturb my rest when I see 
such great lords and tall personages as hereafter 
follow ; — such, for instance, as my Lord A, B, 
C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, and 
so on, all of a row, mounted upon their several 
horses ; — some with large stirrups, getting on in 

a more grave and sober pace ; others, on the 

contrary, tucked up to their very chins, with 
whips across their mouths, scouring and scam- 
l)cring it away like so many little party-coloured 
devils astride a mortgage, and as if some of 

them were resolved to break their necks. So 

much the better, say I to myself ; for, in case 
the worst should happen, the world will make 
a shift to do excellently well without them; 

and for the rest, ^why God speed them 

e'en let them ride on without opposition 

from me; for, were their lordships unhorsed 
this very night, 'tis ten to one but that many 
of them would be worse mounted, by one-half, 
before to-morrow morning. 
Not one of these instances therefore can be 

said to break in upon my rest. But there is 

an instance which I own puts me off my guard, 
and that is when I see one bom for great actions, 
and what is still more for his honour, whose 
nature ever inclines him to good ones ; when I 
behold such a OMf my Lord, like yourself, whoas 
principles and conduct are as generous and noble 
as his blood, and whom for that reason a oo^ 

nipt world cannot spare one moment ; when 

I see such a one, my Lord, mounted, though it 
is but for a minute beyond the time which my 
love to my country has prescribed to him, and 

my zeal for his glory wishes, then, my 

Lord, I cease to be a philosopher, and, in the 
first transport of an honest impatience, I wish 
the Hobby-Hobse, with all his fraternity, at 
the deviL 

* Mt Lord, 
* I maintain this to be a dedication, notwith- 
standing its singularity in the three great 
essentials of matter, form, and place. I beg, 
therefore, you will accept it as such, and that 
you will permit me to lay it, with the meet re- 
spectful humility, at your Lordship's feet, — ^when 
you are upon them, — ^which you can be when 
you please; and that is, my Lord, whenertf 
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tiiere is oecajnon for it, and I will add, to the 
bat pupoaes too. I have the honour to be, 

Hy Lord, 
Tonr Lordahip's most obedient, 
and moat devoted, 

and most humble servant, 

Taistbam Shandt.' 

CHAPTER IX. 

I SOLUIHLT declare to all mankind, that the 
tbore dedication was made for no one Prince, 
Frekfte, Pope, or Potentate,— Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, Yiseount, or Baron, of this or any other 

TMlia in Christendom ; ^nor has it yet been 

bi^ed about, or offered publicly or privately, 
directly or indirectly, to any one person or per- 
miage, great or small ; but is honestly a truo 
viipn dedication, untried on upon any soul 
linns. 

I labour this point so particularly merely to 
lemove any offence or objection which might 
aiise against it firom the manner in which I 
propose to make the most of it ; which is the 
jmtting of it up fairly to public sale, which I 
now do. 

^Every author has a way of his own in 

I Isinging his points to bear ; — for my own port, 
as I hate chaffering and higgling for a few 
guineas in a dark entry, I resolved within my- 
self, from the very beginning, to deal squarely 
and openly with your Great Folks in this affair, 
and tiy whether I should not come off the 
better. 

If, therefore, there is any one Duke, Marquis, 
Eail, Viscount, or Baron, in these His Majesty's 
dominions, who stands in need of a tight, gen- 
teel dedication, and whom the above will suit 
(for, by the bye, unless it suits in some degree, 

I will not part with it) it is much at his 

■erviee, for fifty guineas ; which I am posi- 
tive is twenty guineas less than it ought to be 
afforded for, by any man of genius. 

My Lord, if you examine it over again, it is 
far from being a gross piece of daubing, as some 
are. The design, your Lordship 
is good, — ^the colouring tnmsparent, — the 



drawing not amiss; or, to speak more like a 
man of science,— and measure my piece in the 
punter's scale, divided into 20,-1 believe, my 
Lord, the outlines will turn out as 12,— the 
composition as 9, — the colouring as 6, — tiie ex- 
pression 13 and a half, — and the design, if I 
may be allowed, my Lord, to understand my 
own i2en^, and supposing absolute perfection 
in designing, to be as 20,-1 think it cannot 
wen faU short of 19. Besides all this, there 
is keeping in it ; and the dark strokes in the 
HOB8T-H0B8E (which is a secondary figure, and 
a kind of background to the whole) give great 
force to the principal lights in your own figure, 
and make it come off wonderfully ; and be- 



sides, there is an air of originality in the UaiX 
cntembU. 

Be pleased, my good Lord, to order the sum 
to be paid into the hands of Mr. Dodslcy, for 
the benefit of the author ; and in the next 
edition care shall be taken that this chapter be 
expunged, and your Lordship's titles, distinc- 
tions, arms, and good actions, bo placed at the 
firopt of the preceding chapter : aU which, from 
the words De fftutiXms non ut dUptUandunif and 
whatever else in this book relates to Hobby- 
horses, but no more, shall stand dedicated to 
your Lordship. — ^The rest I dedicate to the 
Moon, who, by the bye, of all the patrons, or 
matrons, I can think of, has most power to set 
my book a-going, and make the world run mad 
after it. 

Bright Goddess, 

If thou art not too busy with Candid and Miss 
CuNEQUND's affairs, take Tristram Shandy's 
under thy protection also I 

CHAPTER X. 

Whateveb degree of small merit the act of 
benignity in favour of the midwife might justly 
claim, or in whom that claim truly rested, at 
first sight seems not very material to this his- 
tory ; — certain, however, it was that the gentle- 
woman, the parson's wife, did run away at that 
time with the whole of it : and yet, for my life, 
I cannot help thinking but that the parson him- 
self, though he had not the good fortune to hit 
upon the design first, — yet, as he heartily con- 
curred in it the moment it was laid before him, 
and as heartily parted with his money to carry 
it into execution, had a claim to some share of 
it, if not to a full half of whatever honour waa 
due to it. 

The world at that time was pleased to deter- 
mine the matter otherwise. 

Lay down the book, and I will allow you half 
a day to give a probable guess at the grounds of 
this procedure. 

Be it known, then, that for about five ycai-s 
before the date of the midwife's licence, of 
which you have had so circumstantial an ac- 
count, the parson we have to do with had 
made himself a country-talk by a breach of all 
decorum, which he had committed against him- 
self, his station, and his office ; and that was in 
never appearing better, or otherwise, mounted, 
than upon a lean, sorry, jackass of a horse, 
value about one pound fifteen shillings; who, 
to shorten all description of him, was full 
brother to Rosinante, as far as similitude con- 
genial could make him; for he answered his 
description to a hair's breadth in everything, 
except that I do not remember 'tis anywhere 
said that Bosinante was broken-winded; and 
that, moreover, Bosinante, as is the happiness 
of most Spanish horses, fat or lean, was un- 
doubtedly a horse at aU points. 
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1 know very well that the Hero's hone was a 
horse of chaste deportment, which may have 
given grounds for the contrary opinion ; but it 
ii as certain, at the same time, that Bosinante's 
continency (as may be demonstrated from the 
adyentore of the Yangaesi&a carriers) proceeded 
from no bodily defect or came whatsoever, but 
from the temperance and orderly current of his 
blood. — ^And let me tell you, madam, there is a 
great deal of very good chastity in the world in 
behalf of which you could not say more, for 
your life. 

Let that bo as it may, as my purpose is to do 
exact justice to every creature brought upon 
the stage of this dramatic work, I could not 
fitifle this distinction in favour of Don Quixote's 

horse ; ^in all other points, the parson's horse, 

I say, was just such another, for he was as lean, 
and as lank, and as sorry a jade as Humility 
herself could have bestrided. 

In the estimation of here and there a man of 
weak judgment, it was greatly in the parson's 
power to have helped the figure of this horse of 
his, — for he was master of a very handsome 
demi-peak'd saddle, quilted on the seat with 
green plush, garnished with a double row of 
silverhcaded studs, and a noble pair of shining 
brass stirrups, with a housing altogether suit- 
able, of grey superfine doth, with an edging of 
black lace, terminating in a deep black sUk 
fringe, poudre d'or; — all which he had pur- 
chased in the pride and prime of his life, to- 
gether with a grand embossed bridle, orna- 
mented at all points as it should be. But 

not caring to banter his beast, he had hung all 
these up behind his study door ; and, in lieu of 
them, had seriously befitted him with just such 
A bridle and such a saddle as the figure and 
value of such a steed might well and truly 
deserve. 

In the several sallies about his parish, and in 
the neighbouring visits to the gentry who lived 

aiound him, ^you will easily comprehend that 

the parson, so appoiuted, would both hear and 
see enough to keep his philosophy from rusting. 
To speak the truth, he nev^r could enter a vil- 
lage but he caught the attention of both old 
|and young.— ^ — Labour stood still as he passed, — 
■the backet hung suspended in the middle of the 
■well,— the spinning-wheel forgot its round, — 
lovcn chuck-farthing and shuffle-cap themselves 
stood gaping till he had got out of sight ; and 
as Ids movement was not of the quickest, he 
had generally time enough upon his hands to 
make Ids observations, — to hear the groans of 
the serious, and the laughter of the light- 
hearted ; aU which he bore with excellent tran- 
quillity.«''His character was — he loved a jest in 
his heart ; and as he saw himself in the true 
point of ridicule, he would say he could not be 
angry with others for seeing him in a light in 
whidi he so strongly saw himself ; so that to 
his friends, who knew his foible was not the 



love of money, and who therefore made the leu 
scruple in bantering the extravagance of his 
humour, — ^instead of giving the true cause, — he 
chose rather to join in the laugh against him- 
self ; and as he never carried one single ounce 
of flesh upon his own bones, being altogether as 
spare a figure as his beast, he would sometimes 
insist upon it that the horse was as good as the 
rider deserved; — that they were — centaur-like 
— ^both of a piece. At other times, and in other 
moods, when his spirits were above the tempta- 
tion of false wit, he would say he found him- 
self going off fast in a consumption ; and, with 
great gravity, would pretend he could not bear 
the sight of a fat horse, without a dejection of 
heart, 'and a sensible alteration in his puhe ; 
and that he had made choice of the lean one ho 
rode upon, not only to keep himself in counte- 
nance, but in spirits. 

At different times he would give fifty humo- 
rous and apposite reasons for riding a meek- 
spirited jade of a broken-winded horse, prefer- 
ably to one of mettle ; — for on such a one he 
coi:dd sit mechanically, and meditate as delight- 
fully de vaniUUe mundi et fugd toeculi as with 
the advantage of a death's-head before him ;— 
that, in all other exercitations ho could spend 
his time, as he rode slowly along, to as much 
account as in his study;— that he could draw 
up an argument in his sermon, or a hole in his 
breeches, as steadily on the one as in the other; 
— that brisk trotting and slow argumentation, 
like wit and judgment, were two incompatiUe 
movements, — ^but that upon his steed he could 
unite and reconcile everything ;— he could com- 
pose his sermon— he could compose his cough, 

and, in case nature gave a call that way, 

he could likewise compose himself to sleep. — ^In 
short, the parson, upon such encounters, would 
assign any cause but the true cause ; and he 
withheld the true one only out of a nicety of 
temper, because he thought it did honour to 
him. 

But the truth of the story was as follows :— 
In the first years of this gentleman's life, and 
about the time when the superb saddle and 
bridle were purchased by him, it had been his 
manner, or vanity, or call it what you will, to 
run into the opposite extreme. In the language 
of the country where he dwelt, he was said to 
have loved a good horse, and generally had one 
of the best in the whole parish standing in his 
stable always ready for saddling ; and as the 
nearest midwife, as I told you, did not live 
nearer to the village than seven miles, and in a 
vile country, it so fell out that the poor gentle- 
man was scarce a whole week together without 
some piteous application for his beast ; and as 
he wa« not an unkind-hearted man, and eveiy 
case was more pressing and more dLstressfid 
than the last,— -much as he loved his beast, he 
had never a heart to refuse him ; the apshot of 
which was generally this, that his horse was 
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cither clapped, or spavined, or greased ; or he 
was twitter-boiied, or farokoi-wmded, or some" 
thing, in short, or other had befallen him which 
voold let him carry no flesh ; — so that he had, 
ereiy nine or ten months, a bad hoiae to get 
rid of, and a good horse to purchase in his 
itesd. 

What the loss in such a balance might amount 
to, eosumnu&ttt amuf^ I would leave to a special 
JBiy of sofbrers in the same traffic to deter- 
mme; but, let it be what it would, the honest 
geBtkman bore it for many years without a 
mumur ; till at length, by repeated ill aoci- 
desli of the kind, he found it necessary to 
kke the thing under consideration ; and, upon 
wei^dng the whole, and summing it up in his 
mind, he found it not only diqiroportioned to 
his other expenses, but withal so heavy an 
srtifile in itself, as to disable him from any other 
set of generoaity in his parish. Besides this, he 
considered that, with half the sum thus galloped 
away, he oould do ten times as much good ; — 
ind what still weighed more with him than all 
other conoderations put together was this, that 
it confined all his charity into one particular 
fth^imki^ and where, as he fended, it was the 
least wanted, namely, to the child-bearing and 
eUld-getting part of his parish ; reserving 
nothing for the impotent,— nothiug for the 
aged, — nothing for the many comfortless scenes 
he was hourly called forth to visit, where 
poverty, and mkp**— , and affliction dwelt to- 
gether. 

For theie reasons he resolved to discontinue 
the ei^ense; and there appeared but two 
possible ways to extaioate him clearly out of it ; 
<-aad these were, either to make it an irre- 
vocable law never more to lend his steed upon 
any application whatever, or else be content to 
ride the last poor devil, such as they had made 
him, with all his aches and infirmities, to the 
vezy end of the du^^tei; 

As he dreaded his own constancy in the first, 
he wy cheerfully betook himself to the 
second; and thou^ he could very well have 
explained it, as I said, to his honour, yet for 
that very reason he had a spirit above it ; choos- 
ing lather to bear the contempt of his enemies, 
sod the laugh of his friends, than undergo the 
pain off telling a story which might seem a 
psmgjfiD upon himself. 

I have the highest idea of the spiritual and 
refined sentiments of this reverend gentleman, 
from tiiie aingLe stroke in his character, which I 
think eomes up to any of the honest refinements 
cf the peerleM knight of La Maneha, whom, by 
the bye^ with all his follies, I love more, and 
would actnally have gone &rtber to have paid a 
Vint to, than the greatest hero of antiquity. 

But this is not the morsi of my story : the 
thing I had in view was to show the temper of 
the world in the whole of this affair. — ^For you 
most know that, so Umg as this explanation 



would have done the parson credit, the devil 
a soul could find it out. — ^I suppose that his 
enemies would not, and that his friends could 

not. ^But no sooner did he bestir himself in 

behalf of the midwife, and pay the expenses of 
the ordinary's licence to set her up, but the 
whole secret came out : every horse he had lost, 
and two horses more than ever he had lost, with 
all the drcumstanoes of their destruction, were 
known and distinctly remembered. — ^The story 
ran like wildfire. — * The parson had a returning 
fit of pride which had just seized him ; and he 
was going to be well mounted once again in his 
life ; and if it waa so, 'twas plain as the sun at 
noon-day he would pocket the expense of the 
licence, ten times told, the very first year : so 
that everybody was left to judge what were his 
views in this act of charity.' 

What were his views in this and in every 
other action of his life, or rather what were 
the opinions which floated in the brains of other 
people concerning it, was a thought which too 
much floated in his own, and too often broke in 
upon his rest, when he should have been sound 
asleep. 

About ten years ago thia gentleman had the 
good fortune to be made entirely easy upon 
that score, — ^it being just so long since he left 
his parish and the world at the same time 
behind him ; and stands accountable to a Judge 
of whom he will have no cause to complain. 

But there is a fatality attends the actions of 
some men : order them as they will, they pass 
through a certain medium which so twists and 

refracts them from their true directions 

that, with aU the titles to praise which a recti- 
tude of heart can give, the doers of them are 
nevertheless forced to live and die without it. 

Of the truth of which, this gentleman was a 

painful example But to know by what 

means this came to pass, and to make that 
knowledge of use to jrou, I insist upon it that 
you read the two following chapters, which 
contain such a sketch of his life and conversa- 
tion as wiQ carry its moral along with it. When 
this is done, if nothing stops us in our way, we 
will go on with the midwife. 

CHAFTEB XL 



YOBIOK was this parson's name, and, what is J^ 
very remarkable in it (as appears from a most 
ancient account of the family, wrote upon strong 
vellum, and now in perfect preservation), it had 

been exactly so si)elt for near 1 was within 

an ace of saying nine hundred years ; but I 

would not shake my credit in telling an impro- 
bable truth however indisputable in itself ; 

and therefore I shall content myself with 
only saying— It had been exactly so spelt, 
without the least variation or transposition of 
a single letter, for I do not know how long; 
which is more than I would venture to say of 
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one half of tlio best siniames in the kingdom ; 
which, in a course of yean, have generally 
undergone as many chops and changes as their 
owners. — Has this been owing to the pride, or 
to the shame, of the respective proprietors? — 
In honest truth, I think sometimes to the 
one, and sometimes to the other, just as the 
temptation has wrought. But a villanous 
afEair it is, and will one day so blend and 



-we are all ups and downs in this matter ; — ^yoa 
[are a great genius ; or, *tis fifty to one, sir, you 
are a great dunce and a blockhead ; — ^not that 
I there is a total want of intermediate steps ;— no, 
|we are not so irregular as that comes to ; — but 
le two extremes are more conmion, and in a 
'cater degree in this unsettled ishuid, where 
Nature, in her gifts and dispositions of this Idnd, 
is most whimsical and capricious ; Fortune her> 



confound us all together, that no one shall be Iself not being more so in the bequest of her goods 
able to stand up and swear, * That his own |iand chattels than she. 



great-grandfather was the man who did either 
this or that.* 
This evil has been sufficiently fenced against 



This is all that ever staggered my faith in 
regard to Yorick's extraction, who, by what I 
can remember of him, and by all the accounts 



by the prudent care of the Yorick family, and f I could ever get of him, seemed not to have had 
their religious preservation of these records I I one single drop of Danish blood in his whole 
quote ; which do further inform us that the f crasis — in nine hundered years it might possiUy 

family was originally of Danish extraction, and I have all run out : 1 will not philosophise 

had been transplanted into England as early as V one moment with you about it; for, happen 
in the reign of Horwendillus, king of Denmark, I how it would, the fact was this, that instead of 
in whose Court, it seems, an ancestor of this nthat cold phlegm and exact regularity of sense 
Mr. Yorick, and from whom he was lineally uand humours you would have looked for in one so 



descended, held a considerable post to the day 

of his death. Of what nature this considerable 

post was this record saith not — it only adds. 

That for near two centuries it had been totally 

abolished, as altogether unnecessary, not only 

in that court, but in every other court of the 

Christian world. 

I It has often come into my head that this post 

i I could be no other than that of the king's chief 

y( I jester ; and that Hamlet's Yorick, in our 

/ I Shakspearo, many of whose plays, you know, 

/ 1 are founded upon authenticated facts, was cer- 

V tainly the very man. 



extracted, he was, on the contrary, as mereurisl 
id sublimated a composition — as heteroclite a 

creature in all his declensions ^with as much 

e and whim and gaiU de ccsur about him, as 

the kindliest climate could have engendered 

and put together. With all this sail, poor 

Yorick carried not one ounce of ballast ; he was 

utterly unpractised in the world, and at the 

age of twenty-six knew just about as well how 

ito steer his course in it as a romping, unsas- 

idous girl of thirteen : so that, upon his first 

tting out, the brisk gale of his spirits, as yoa 

will imagine, ran him foul ten times in a day 

^ I have not the time to look into Saxo-Gram- tof somebody's tackling ; and as the grave and 

maticus's Danish history, to know the certainty vnore slow-paced were oftenest in his way, joa 

of this ; but if you have leisure, and can easily ;may likewise imagine it was with such he had 

get at the book, you may do it full as weU «_ x^ . .« i-_ _,_ ^ ^ x^ . . 

yourself. 

I had just time, in my travels through Den- 
mark with Mr. Noddy's eldest son, whom in 
the year 1741 1 accompanied as governor, riding 



(generally the ill-luck to get the most entang^ 



iFor aught I know, there might be some miztoxe 
I of unlucky wit at the bottom of such fraeoi; 
for, to speak the truth, Yorick had an 
{ invincible dislike and opposition in his nature 
along with him at a prodigious rate through ' to gravity ; — ^not to gravity as such ; — for, where 
most parts of Europe, and of which original gravity was wanted, he would be the most grave 
journey, performed by us two, a most delectable or serious of mortal men for days and weeks 
narrative will be given in the progress of this, together; but he was an enemy to the affec* 
work ; I had just time, I say, and that was all,^ tation of it, and declared open war against it 
to prove the truth of an observation made by only as it appeared a cloak for ignorance or for 

a long sojourner in that country namely, ^ folly: and then, whenever it fell in his way, 

' That Nature was neither very lavish, nor was however sheltered and protected, he addon 
she very stingy, in her gifts of genius and i gave it much quarter. 

capacity to its inhabitants ; but, like a discreet ■ \ Sometimes, in his wild way of talldng, he 
parent, was moderately kind to them aU i fwovld say that Gravity was an arrant scoundrel, 
observing such an equal tenor in the distribu-^ and he would add — of the most dangeroui kind 



tion of her favours as to bring them in those 
points pretty near to a level with each other ; . 
so that you will meet with few instances in that 
kingdom of refined parts, but a great deal of 



too, because a sly one; and that he Terflj 
ieved, more honest, well-meaning people 
ere bubbled out of their goods and money hj 
it in one twelvemonth than by pocket-pitddag 



good plain household understanding, amongst I and shop-lifting in seven. In the naked tempir 
all ranks of people, of which everybody has a nwhich a merry heart discovered, he wonld agr 

share;' which is, I think, very right. ythere was no danger— but to itself; wimeit 

With us, you see, the case is quite different : Bthe very essence of gravity mm ditiga^ and 
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eouequently deceit :— it was a tanght trick to 
gain eredit of the world for more sense and 
knowledge than a man was worth; and that 
all its pretensions, it was no better, but 
wocse, than what a French wit had long 
i^*^w»A«i it, — ^vix., AmifiUrUmt egr riaae oj 
tkeho^ to wv erthe def^iof "Xhtirnd nd ; — ^whioh 
H^tii^mi of gravity, 'j^ck, with great impm- 
denoSa wofuld say deserved to be written in 
letters of gold. 

Bat, in plain truth, ho was a man imhacknoyed 
.Mdd unpractised in the world, and was altogether 
'as indiscreet and foolish on every other subject 
<tf disoourse where policy is wont to impress 
restraint. Yorick had no impression but one, 
and that was what arose from the nature of the 
deed spoken of; which impression he would 
usually translate into plain English, without 
any periphrasis, and too oft without much 
distinction of either person, time, or placo ; so 
.t when mention was make of a pitiful or an 

Qngenenras proceeding ^he never gave himself 

a moment's time to reflect who was the hero of 

the piece,— what hii station, or how far 

he had power to hurt him hereafter; ^but if 

it was A dirty action,— without more ado,— The 
man was a dirty fellow, — and so on. And as his 



eomments had usually the ill fato to be termi- 
nated either in a hon mot, or to be enlivened 
throughout with some droUcry or humour of 
expression, it gave wings to Yorick*s indiscre- 
tion. In a word, though he never sought, yet, 
at the same time, as he seldom shunned, occa- 
sions of saying what came uppermost, and with- 
out mnoh ceremony ^he had but too many 

temptations in life of scattering his wit and his 
humour, his gibes and his jests, about him.- 
Diey were not lost for want of gathering. 

What were the consequences, and what was 
Yoriflk's catastrophe thereupon, you will read 
in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Thb mortgager and mortgagee differ, the one 
from the other, not more in length of purse 
than the jester and jestee do in that of memory. 
Bat in this the comparison between them runs, 
as the sdioliasts call it, upon aU-four ; which, 
by the bye, is npon one or two legs more than 
some of the best of Homer's can pretend to, — 
namely. That the one raises a sum and the 
other a laugh at your expense, and thinks no 
mora about it. Interest, however, still runs on 
'n both eases; — ^the periodical or accidental 
Xayments of it just serving to keep the memory 
I of the affair alive; till at length, in some evil 
Ihour, pop comes the creditor upon each, and 
Iby demanding principal upon the spot, to- 
gether with full interest to the very day, 
Imakes them both feel the full extent of their 
/obligations. 
f As the reader (for I hate your ift) has 
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thorough knowledge of human nature, I need 
not say more to satisfy him that my Hero could 
not go on at this rate without some slight 
xperience of these incidental mementoes. To 
the truth, he had wantonly involved 
himself in a multitude of small book -debts of 
this stamp, which, notwithstanding Eugenius's 
frequent advice, he too much disregarded; 
thinking that, as not one of them was contracted 
through any malignancy— but, on the contrary, 
from an honesty of mind, and a mere jocundity 
of humour— they would all of them be crossed 
out in course. 

Eugenius would never admit this, and would 
often tell him that one day or other he would 
certainly be reckoned with ; and he would often 
add — in an accent of sorrowful apprehension — to 
the uttermost mite. To which Yorick, with his 
usual carelessness of heart, would as often an- 
swer with a pshaw !— and if the subject was 
[started in the fields, with a hop, skip, and a 
jump at the end of it ; but if close pent up in 
the social chimney-comer, where the culprit 
was barricadoed in, with a table and a couple of 
arm-chairs, and could not so readily fly off in a 
tangent, Eugenius would then go on with his 
lecture upon discretion in words to this pur- 
pose, though somewhat better put together : — 

Trust me, dear Yorick, this unweary plea- 
santry of thine >vill sooner or later bring thee 
into scrapes and difficulties, which no after- wit 

con extricate tliee out of. ^In these sal]ics,\ 

too oft, I see it happens that a person laughed) 
at considers himself in the light of a person in-/ 
jured, with all the rights of such a situation 
belonging to him ; and when thou vicwest him 
in that light too, and reckonest up his friends, 
his family, his kindred and allies- and dost 
muster up, with them, the many recruits which 
will list under him from a sense of common 

nger — 'tis no extravagant arithmetic to say 
that, for every ten jokes, thou hast got a him- 
dred enemies ; and till thou hast gone on, and 
raised a swarm of wasps about thine ears, and 
art half stung to death by them, thou Vt'ilt 
never bo convinced it is so. 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem 
that there is the least spur from spleen or male- 
volence of intent in these sallies. 1 believe 

and know them to be truly honest and sportive ; 
but consider, my dear lad, that fools cannot dis- 
tinguish this, and that knaves will not ; and that 
thou knowest not what it is either to provoke 

the one, or to make merry with the other. 

^Whenever they associate for mutual defence, de- 

ind upon it they will carry on the war in such 

manner against thee, my dear friend, as to 

ake thee heartily sick of it, and of thy life too. 

Kevenge, from some baneful comer, shall level ^ 
a tale of dishonour at thee, which no innocence 
of heart nor integrity of conduct shall set right. 

The fortimes of thy house shall totter, — thy 

character, which led the way to them, shall 

li 
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)lccd on every aide of it, — thy faith questioned, 
— ^thy works belied, — thy wit forgotten, — thy 
learning trampled on. To wind up the last scene 
of thy tragedy, Cbueltt and Cowardice, twin 
ruffians, hired and set on by Malice in the dark, 
shall strike together at all thy infirmities and 

mistakes : the best of us, my dear lad, lio 

open there ; an^iruat me — trust me, Yorick, 

yihasi^ to gia^y a private s^ppetitc, it Is once 
resolved upon that an innoceiif and a ITe^Iesa 
d^ijire sfiaD, be sam^ced, !6s an e&sy matter 
to ju;;^ up sHcks enough from any thicket whore 
^it has strayC^ to maSe a fire to offer it up with. 
'Yorick scarce ever heard this sad vaticiSation 
of his destiny read over to him but with a tear 
stealing from his eye, and a promissory look 
attending it that he was resolved, for the time 
to come, to ride his tit with more sobriety. — 

But, alas, too late ! a grand confederacy, with 

•••*• and •**•• at the head of it, was formed 
before the first prediction of it.— The whole 
plan of attack, just as Eugenius had foreboded, 
was put in execution all at once, — with so little 
mercy on the side of the allies, and so little 
suspicion on Yorick of what was carrying on 
against him, that, when he thought — good easy 
man ! — ^full surely preferment was o'ripcning, — 
they had smote his root, — and then he fell, as 
many a worthy man had fallen before him. 

Yorick, however, fought it out, with all ima- 
ginable g.Ulantry, for some time ; till, over- 
powered by numbers, and worn out at length by 
the calamities of the war— but more so by the 
ungenerous manner in which it was carried on, 
— he threw down the sword; and though he 
kept up his spirits in appearance to the last, he 
died, nevertheless, as was generally thought, 
quite broken-hearted. 

What inclined Eugenius to the same opinion, 
was as follows : — 

A few hours before Yorick breatlied his last, 
Eugenius stept in with an intent to take his last 
sighi^and last farewell of him. Upon his draw- 
ing Yorick*s curtain, and asking how he felt him- 
self, Yorick, looking up in his face, took hold of 

his hand and, after thanking him for the 

many tokens of his friendship to him, for which, 
he said, if it was their fate to meet hereafter, 
he would thank him again and again, — he told 
him he was within a few hours of giving his 
enemies the slip for ever. ... I hope not, an- 
swered Eugenius, with tears trickling down his 
checks, and with the tendercst tone that ever 
man spoke, — I hope not, Yorick, said he. . . , 
Yorick replied, with a look up, and a gentle 
squeeze of Eugonius's hand, and that was all ; 
but it cut Eugenius to his heart . . . Come,, 
come, Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, 
and summoning up the man within him, my dear 
lad, be comforted, — let not all thy spirits and 
fortitude forsake thee at this crisis, wlien thou 
most wantest them; who knows what re- 
sources are in store, and what the power of God 



may yet do for thee ? . . . Yorick laid his hand 
upon his heart, and gently shook his head. . . . 
For my part, continued Eugenius, crying bitterly 
as he uttered the words, I declare I know not, 
Yorick, how to part with thee, — and wonid 
gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugeniat, cheer- 
ing up his voice, that there is still enomgh left 
of thee to make a bishop, and that I may live 
to see it. I beseech thee, Eugenius, quoih 
Yorick, taking off his night-cap as wdl as he 
could with his left hand, — ^his right being still 
grasped close in that of Eugenius, — I beseech 
thee to take a view of my head. ... I see no- 
thing that ails it, replied Eugeniua. Then, 
alas I my friend, said Yorick, let mo tell you 
that it is so bruised and misshapcned with tl^ 
blows which ••••• and •••••, and some others, 
have so unhandsomely given me in the dtzk, 
that I might say, with Saacho Flanca, thai 
should I recover, and * mitres thereupon be mf- 
fcred to rain down from heaven as thick as hail, 
not one of them would fit it.' — ^Yoriok's last 
breath was hanging upon his trembling 1^ 
ready to depart, as he uttered this ; yet still 
it was uttered with something of a Gervantio 
tone ; . . . and as ho spoke it, Eugenius oonld 
perceive a stream of lambent fibre lig;fated op for 

a moment in his eyes ^foint picture of those 

flashes of his spirit which (as Shake8i>eare saod 
of his ancestor) were wont to set the taUo in a 
roar I 

Eugenius was convinced from this that the 
heart of his friend was broken ; he squeezed his 
hand, and then walked softly out of the room, 
weeping as he walked. Yorick followed Euge- 
nius with his eyes to the door; he then 

closed them, and never opened thran more. 

He lies buried in a comer of his ehurchyar J, 

in the parish of , under a plain marble dab, 

which his friend Eugenius, by leave of his exeen^ 
tors, laid ux>on his grave, with no more than 
these three words of inscription, serving both 
for his epitaph and elegy : 



9iUi, poor f^oricit 1 



Ten times in a day has Yorick*8 ghost the 
consolation to hear his monumental inscription 
read over, with such a variety of plaintive tones 

as denote a general pity and esteem for him 

a footway crossing the churchyard close by the 
side of his grave,— not a passenger goes by with- 
out stopx)ing to cast a look upon it, and sigh* 
ing, as ho walks on, 

Alas, poor YORIOK 1 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Ir k 10 long nnoe the reader of this rhapsodical 
nork has been parted from the midwife, that it 
ii hi^ time to mention her again to him, merely 
to pat him in mind that there it such a body 
stin in the world, and whom, npon the best 
jadgment I can form upon my own plan at pre- 
•ent, I am going to introduce to him for good 
and all ; bat aa fresh matter may be started, and 
modi onexpeeted business fall out betwixt the 
reader and myself, which may require imme- 
diate deapatoh, twas right to take core that 
the poor woman should not be lost in the mean- 
time ; beeauae, when she is wanted, wo can 
no way do without her. 

I think I told you that thii good woman was 
a penon of no small note and eonsequenoe 

tfarooglumt oar whole Tillage and township ; 

thai her Csme had spread itself to the very out- 
edge and circumference of that circle of import- 
ance, of which kind every soul liring, whether 
he luM a shirt to his back or no, has one sur- 

roonding him ; ^which said drde, by the way, 

wlieiMTer tie said that such a one is of great 
wei|^t and importance in the wurld^ I desire 
may be enlarged or contracted in your Wor- 
sli^*s ftney, in a compound ratio of tiie station, 
li I iff lion, knowledge, abilities, height and 
depth (measuxing both ways), of the personage 
broofl^ before you. 

In the present ease, if I remember, I fixed it 
at aboot f oar or five miles, which not only com- 
ptehended the whole parish, but extended itself 
to two or three of the adjaeent hamlets in the 
ddrts of the next parish ;^which made a con- 
saderaUa thing of it. I must add that she was, 
moreover, very well looked on at one largo 
giange-hoaae, and some other odd houses and 
faons within two or three miles, as I said, from 
the imoike of her own chimney.— -But I must 
here once for aU inform you, that aU this will 
be more exactly delineated and explained in a 
map, now in the hands of the engraver, which, 
with many other pieoea and developments of 
tkoa woiric, will be added to the end of the 
twentieth volume : n ot to swell the work, — 
I detert the thought of such a thing,— but by 
way of commentary, scholium, illustration, and 
key, to aoch passages, incidents, or innuendos, as 
ahall be thoaght to be either of private inter- 
pretation or of dark or doubtful meaning, after 
my fife and my opiniona shall have been read 
over (now dont forget the meaning of the word) 

by all the twiii ; which, betwixt you and 

BW, and in spite of aU the gentlemen reviewers 
in Greei Britain, and of aU that their worships 
shall undertake to write or say to the contrary, 
I am detesBdned shall be the case. ... I need 
not teU yov Wonhip that all this is spoken in 



CHAPTER XrV. 

Upon looking into my mother^s marriagc*settle> 
ment, in order to satisfy myself and reader in a 
point necessary to be cleared up, before we 
could proceed any further in this history, I 
had the good fortune to pop upon the very 
thing I wanted, before I had read a day and a 

half straight forwards; ^it might have taken 

me up a month; ^which shows plainly that 

when a man sits down to write a history, though 
it be but the history of Jack Hickathrift or 
Tom Thumb, he knows no more than his heels 
what lets and confounded hindrances he is to 
meet with in his way, — or what a dance he may 
be led, by one excursion or another, before afl 
is over. Could a historiographer drive on his 
history, as a muleteer drives on his mule — 
straight forward, — ^for instance, from Rome all 
the way to Loretto, without ever once turning 
his head aside, either to the right hand or to 
the left, — ^he might venture to foretell you to an 
hour when he should get to his journey's end : 
^but the thing is, morally speaking, impos- 
sible ; for if he is a man of the least spirit, he 
will have fifty deviations from a straight line to 
moke with this or that party as he goes along, 
which he can nowise avoid : he will have views 
and prospects to himself perpetually soliciting 
his eye, which he can no more help standing 
still to look at than he can fly ; he will, more- 
over, have various 

Accounts to reconcile : 
Inscriptions to make out : 
Traditions to shift : 
Anecdotes to pick up : 
Stories to weave in : 
Personages to coll upon : 
Paneg3rrics to paste up at this door : 

Pasquinades at that : all which, both the 

man and the mulo are exempt from. To sum 
up all; there are archives at every stage to 
be looked into, and rolls, records, documents, 
and endless genealogies, which justice ever and\ 

anon calls him back to stay the reading of : 

in short, there is no end of it For my own 

part, I dedare I have been at it these six weeks, 
making all the speed I possibly could, — and am | 

not yet bom : ^I have just been able, and 

that's all, to tell you when it happened, but not 

how; so that you see the thing is yet far 

from being accomplished. 

These unforeseen stoppages, which, I own, I 
hod no conception of when I first set out, — but 
which, I am convinced now, will rather increase 
than diminish as I advance, — have struck out a 

hint which I am resolved to follow; and that 

is, not to bo in a hurry, but to go on leisurely, 
writing and publishing two volumes of my life 
every year,— which, if I am suffered to go oa 
quietly, and can make a tolerable bargain wiU 
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my bookseller, I shall continue to do as long as 
I live. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The article in my mother*8 marriage-settlement, 
which I told the reader I was at the pains to 
search for, and which, now that I have found it, 
I think proper to lay before him, — ^is so much 
more fully expressed in the deed itself, than 
ever I can pretend to do it, that it would be 
barbarity to take it out of the lawyer's hand. 
— It is as follows : 

•AND THIS INDENTURE FURTHER 
WITNESSETH, That the said Walter Shandy, 
merchant, in consideration of the said intended 
marriage to be had, and by God's blessing to be 
well and truly solemnized and consummated 
between the said Walter Shandy and Elizabeth 
Mollineux aforesaid, and divers other good and 
valuable causes and considerations him there- 
unto specially moving, — doth grant, covenant, 
condescend, consent, conclude, bargain, and 
fully agree to and with John Dixon and James 
Turner, Esqrs., the above named trustees, etc 

etc. ^TO WIT, ^That in case it should 

hereafter so fall out, chance, happen, or other- 
wise come to pass, that the said Walter 

Shandy, merchant, shall have left off business 
before the time or times that the said Elizabeth 
Mollineux shall, according to the course of 
nature, or otherwise, have left off bearing and 
bringing forth children : and that, in conse- 
quence of the said Walter Shandy having so left 
off business, he shall, in despite, and against 
the free-wiU, consent, and good-liking of the 
said Elizabeth Mollineux, make a departure 
from the city of London, in order to retire to 
and dwell upon his estate at Shandy Hall, in 

the county of , or at any other coimtry- 

scat, castle, hall, mansion-house, messuage, or 
grange house, now purchased, or hereafter to be 
purchased, or upon any part or parcel thereof : 
— That then, and as often as the said Elizabeth 
Mollineux shall happen to be enceinte with child 
or children, severally and lawfully begot, or to 
bo begotten, upon the body of the said Elizabeth 
Mollineux during her said coverture, — ^he the 
said Walter Slumdy shall, at his own proper 
oost and charges, and out of his proper monies, 
upon good and reasonable notice, which is here- 
by agreed to be within six weeks of her the said 
Elizabeth Mollineux*s full reckoning, or time of 
supposed and computed delivery, — pay, or 
cause to bo paid, the sum of one hundred and 
twenty pounds of good and lawful money, to 
John Dixon and James Turner, Esquires, or 

assigns, ^upon trust and confidence, and 

for and unto the use and uses, intent, end, and 

purpose following : ^THAT IS TO SAY, 

T hat the said sum of one hundred and 
twenty pounds shall be paid into the hands of 
the said Elizabeth Mollineux, or to be otherwise 
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applied by them the said trustees, for the wel] 
and truly hiring of one coach, with able ami 
sufficient horses, to carry and convey the body 
of the said Elizabeth Mollineux, and the child 
or children which she shall be then and there 
enceinte and pregnant with, unto the city of 
London ; and for the further paying and defray- 
ing of all other incidental costs, charges, and 
expenses whatsoever, — ^in and about, and for, 
and relating to her said intended delivery and 
lyiug-in, in the said city or suburbs thereof. 
And that the said Elizabeth Mollineux shaU 
and may, from time to time, and at all such 
time and times as ara here covenanted and 
agreed upon,— peaceably and quietly hire the 
said coach and horses, and have free ingress, 
egress, and regress throughout her journey, in 
and from the said coach, according to the tenor, 
true intent, and meaning of these presents, 
without any let, suit, trouble, disturbance, mo- 
lestation, dischaige, hindrance, forfeiture, evic- 
tion, vexation, interruption, or incumbrance 

whatsoever. ^And that it shall moreover be 

lawful to and for the said Elizabeth Mollineux, 
from time to time, and as oft or often as she 
shall well and truly be advanced in her said 
pregnancy, to the time heretofore stipulated 
and agreed upon, to live and reside in such 
place or places, and in such family or families, 
and with such relations, friends, and other pe> 
sons within the said city of London, as she, at 
her own will and pleasure, notwithstanding her 
present coverture, and as if she were tkfemmt 

sole and unmarried, shall think fit. ^AND 

THIS INDENTURE FURTHER WITNESS- 
ETH, That, for the more effectually carrying 
of the said covenant into execution, the said 
Walter Shandy, merchant, doth hereby grants 
bargain, sell, roloase, and confirm unto the said 
John Dixon and James Turner, Esquires, their 
heirs, executors, and assigns, in their actosl 
possession now being, by virtue of an indenture 
of bargain and sale, for a year, to them the odd 
John Dixon and James Turner, Esquires, by 
him the said Walter Shandy, merchant, thereof 
made ; which said baigain and sale for a year 
bears date the day next before the date of these 
l)resents, and by force and virtue of the statute 
for transferring of uses into possession,-~-ALL 
that the manor and lordship of Shandy, in ^ 

county of , with aU the rights, memben, 

and appurtenances thereof; and aU and every 
the messuages, houses, buildings, bams, stables, 
orchards, gardens, backsides, tofts, crofts, garths, 
cottages, lands, meadows, feedhigs, pastures, 
marshes, commons, woods, underwoods, draini, 

fisheries, waters, and water-courses, together 

with all rents, reversions, services, annuitiM, 
fee-farms, knights' fees, views of fiank-pledge, 
escheats, reliefs, mines, quarries, goods and 
chattels of felons and fugitives, felons of them- 
selves, and put in exigent, deodanda, lie-war* 
reus, and all other royalties and <M»*gn^>fifS 
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t^ti and JTiriidictioni, privileges and heredita- 

sents -whfttioeyer. ^AND ALSO, the advow- 

Mo, domation, preientatioii, and free disporition 
of tiie leoiary or panonage of Shandy aforesaid, 
and aU and eyeiy the tenths, tithes, glebe-lands' 

In three words ^my mother was to ly-in 

(if she chose it) in London. 

Bat in order to put a stop to the practice of 
any unfair play on the part of my mother, 
which a marriage article of this nature too 
manifestly opened a door to, and which, indeed, 
had neyer been thought of at all, but for my 

mide Toby Shandy ; a clause was added in 

security of my father, which was this : *• That 

in case my mother hereafter should at any time 



pat my father to the trouble and expense of a 
London journey, upon false cries and tokens ; — 
that for eyery such Instance she should forfeit 
all the right and title which the covenant gave 
her to the next turn ;— but to no more, — and so 
on— loCtes guottet— in as effectual a manner as if 
such % covenant betwixt them had not been 
made.' . . . This, by the way, was no more than 
what was reasonable ; . • . and yet, reasonable 
as it was, I have ever thought it hard that the 
wholp weight of the article should have fallen 
entirely, aa it did, upon myself. 

But I was begot and bom to misfortunes ; 

for my poor mother, whether it was wind or 
water, or a compound of both, — or neither ; or 
whether it was simply the mere swell of imagina- 
tion and fancy in her ; or how far a strong wish 
and deeire to have it so, might mislead her judg- 
ment ; — in short, whether she was deceived or 
deceiving in this matter, it no way becomes me 
to decide. The fact was this, that in the latter 
end of September 1717, which was the year 
before I was bom, my mother having carried 
my father up to town, much against the grain, 
^he peremptorily insisted upon the clause; 
so that I was doomed by marriage articles to 
have my nose squeezed aa flat to my face as if 
the destinies had actually spun me without one. 
How this event came about, — and what a 
tnm off vexatiouB disi^pointments, in one stage 
or other of my life, have pursued me, from the 
nere loss, or rather compression, of this one 
ling^ member, — shall be laid before the reader 
iU in due time 

CHAPTER XVL 

Ht &ther, as anybody may naturally imagine, 
came down with my mother into the country, 
in bat a pettish kind of a humour. The first 
twenty or five-and-twenty miles he did nothing 
in the world but fret and tease himself, and 
indeed my mother too, about the cursed ex- 
pense, which, he said, might every shilling of it 
have been saved ; — ^then, what vexed him more 
than everything else was the provoking time of 
the year, — which, as I told you, was towards 
the end of September, when his waU-fruit, and 



green-gages esjicciaUy, in which he was very 

curious, were just ready for pulling : * Had he 

been whistled up to London upon a Tom FodC% 
errand in any other month of the whole year, 
he should not have said three words about it.* 

For the next two whole stages, no subject 
would go down but the heavy blow he had sus- 
tained from the loss of a son, whom, it seems, 
he had fully reckoned upon in his mind, and 
registered down in his pocket-book, as a second 
staff for his old age, in case Bobby should fail 
him. ... * The disappointment of this, he said, 
was ten times more to a wise man than aU the 
money which the journey, etc., had cost him, 

put together Rot the hundred and twenty 

pounds, — he did not mind it a rush.' 

From Stilton all the way to Grantham, nothing 
in the whole affair provoked him so much aa 
the condolences of his friends, and the foolish 
figure they should both make at church the first 

Sunday, of which, in the satirical vehemence 

of his wit, now sharpened a little by vexation, 
he would give so many humorous and provoking 
descriptions,— and place his rib and self in so 
many tormenting lights and attitudes, in the 
face of the whole congregation, — that my mother 
declared these two stages were so truly tragi- 
comical that she did nothing but laugh and cry, 
in a breath, from one end to the other of them 
all the way. 

From Grantham, till they crossed tho Trent, 
my father was out of all kind of patience at the 
vile trick and imposition which he fancied my 

mother had put upon him in this affair. 

* Certainly,' he would say to himself over and 
over again, * tho woman could not be deceived 

herself if she could, — what weakness!'-^ 

Tormenting word ! which led his imagination a 
thorny dance, and, before all was over, played 

the deuce and all with him; for, sure aa 

ever the word weakness was uttered, and struck 
full upon his brain, so sure it set him upon 
running divisions upon how many kinds of 
weaknesses there were ; — that there was such 
a thing as weakness of the body, as well as 
weakness of the mind ;— and then he would do 
nothing but syllogize within himself for a stage 
or two together, how far the cause of all these 
vexations might or might not have arisen oat 
of himself. 

In short, he had so many little subjects of 
disquietude springing out of this one affair, all 
fretting successively in his mind as they rofe 
up in it, that my mother, whatever was her 
journey up, had but an uneasy journey of it 
down.— In a word, as she complained to my 
uncle Toby, he would have tired out the patience 
of any flesh alive. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

Thouqh my father travelled homewards, aa I 
told you, in none of the best of moods,— pshaw 
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ing and piah-ing all the way down, — ^yet he had 
the complaisance to keep the wont part of the 
■tory Btill to himBelf ; which was the resolution 
he had taken of doing himself the justioe, which 
my unde Toby's clause in the marriage-settle- 
ment empowered him : nor was it till the very 
night in which I was begot, which was thirteen 
months after, that she had the least intimation 

of Ids design : when my father happening, 

as you remember, to be a little chagrined and 
out of temper, — ^took occasion, as they lay chat- 
ting gravely in bed afterwards, talking orer 
what was to come,— to let her know that she 
must accommodate herself as well as she could 
to the bargain made between them in their 
marriage-deeds ; which was to ly-in of her next 
ehild in the country, to balance the last year's 
journey. 

My father was a gentleman of many virtues, 
bat he had a strong spice of that in his temper 
which might or might not add to the number. 

^Tis known by the name of peraeveranco 

in a good cause, and of obstinacy in a bad one. 
Of this my mother had so much knowledge, that 
she knew 'twas to no purpose to make any re- 
monstrance ; — so she e*en resolved to sit down 
quietly, and make the most of it. 

CHAPTER XVIU. 

As the point was that night agreed, or rather 
determined, that my mother should ly-in of me 
in the country, she took her measures accord- 
ingly ; for wMch purpose, when she was three 
days or thereabouts gone with child, she began 
to east her eyes upon the midwife whom you 
have so often heard me mention ; and before 
the week was well got round, as the famous Dr. 
iffnitig;liftm \f2s not to bo had, she had come to 
a final determination in her mind, — ^notwith- 
standing there was a scientific operator within 
so near a call as eight miles of us, and who, 
moreover, had expressly wrote a five shilling 
book upon the subject of midwifery, in iHuch 
he had exposed, not only the blunders of the 
■isterhood itself, but had likewise superadded 
many curious improvements for the quicker 
eztriMjtion of the foetus in cross-births, and 
some other cases of danger which delay us in 
getting into the world; — notwithstanding all 
this, my mother, I say, was absolutely deter- 
mined to trust her life, and mine with it, into 
no soul's hand but ibis old woman's only. — Now 
Ibis I like ;— when we cannot get at the very 
thing we wish, never to take up with the next 
best in degree to it ;— no, that's pitiful beyond 
desconption. It ui no more than a week from 
this very day in which I am now writing this 

book — for the edification of the world, which 

is March 9, 1759, — that my dear, dear Jenny, 
observing I looked a little grave, as she stood 
Atapflning a silk of five and twenty shillings a 
jprd, told the meroer she was sorry she had 



given him so much trouble ; and inmiediately 
went and bought herself a yard-wide stuff of 
tenpence a yard. Tis the duplication of ens 
and the same greatness of soul; only, irtisi 
lessened the honour of it somewhat in my 
mother's case, was that she eould not heroine it 
into so violent and hazardous an extreme as one 
in her situation might have wished, because the 
old midwife had really some little daim to be 
depended upon, — as much, at least, as sucoesi 
could give her; having, in the course of her 
practice of near twenty years in the parish, 
brought every mother's son of them into the 
world without any one slip or accident which 
could fairly be laid to her account. 

These facts, though they had their weighty 
yet did not altogethejr satiirfy some few scruples 
and uneasinesses which hung upon my f ather\i 
spirits in relation to this choice. ... To say 
nothing of the natural workings of humanity 
and justice, or of the yearnings of parental and 
connubial love, aU which prompted him to leave 
as littie to hazard as possible in a case of this 
kind, he felt himself concerned, in a particular 
manner, that all should go right in the present 
case,i— from the accumulated sorrow be lay ojiea 
to, should any evil betide his wife and child 
by her lying-in at Shandy HalL — 1 ^ k new the 
world judged by events, and would add^iHs 
afflrctions,'In such a nusfortuxie, by loadmg him 
Mrith the whole Uame Of tt. 'Alas o'day!— 
had Mrs. Shandy, poor gentlewoman, bad but 
her wish in going up to town just to ly-in and 
come down again, — ^which, they say, she begged 
and prayed for upon her bare knees, — and 
which, in my opinion, considering the fortune 
which Mr. Shandy got with her, was no soch 
mighty matter to have complied with, — ^the lady 
and her babe might both of them have bees 
alive at this hour.' 

This exdamatum, my father knew, wm ub- 
answcrablo ; and jret it was not merely to 
shelter himself, nor was it altogether for the 
care of his offspring and wife, that he seemed 
so extremely anxious about this point ;- 
father had extensive views of things,- 
stood, moreover, as he thought, deeply con- 
cerned in it for tiie public good, from the dread 
he entertained of the bad uses an ill-£sted in- 
stance might be put to. 

He was very sensible that all political writers 
upon the subject had unanimously agreed and 
lamented, from the beginning of Queen Elin- 
beth's reign down to his own time, that the 
current of men and money towards the metro* 
polis, upon one frivolous errand or another, set 
in so strong as to become dangerous to our 

civil rights ; though, by the byo, a cwrrttt 

was not the image he took most delight in,<— a 
distemper was here his favourite metaphor ; and 
he would run it down into a pericot aUegocy, 
by maintaining it was identically the same in 
the body national as in the body natural : whcfs 
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tha Uood and spirits were driven up into the 
iiead fisler tlian they could find their ways 
down, a stoppage of oirealation must ensue, 
vhidi was death in both esses. 

There was Uttle danger, he would say, of 
kiing our liberties by French politios or French 
invasioiis ; n ear was he so much in pain of a 
CQOsamptiion from the zimfes of corrupted matter 
snd ulcerated himiours in our constitution, — 
wlddi he hoped was not so bad as it was ima- 
gined, — but he Terily feared that, in some 
noknt push, we should go off all at once in a 

state of apoplexy ; and then he would say, 

Thft lard have maxjrvpon iu alL 
/^ My father was nercr able to give the history 
of this distemper, without the remedy along 
# with it. 

' ' Was I an absolute prince,* he would say, 
up his breeches with both his hands, as 
rose from his ann-chair, 'I would appoint 
sble judges at every avenue of my metropolis, 
{Who Bhoald take cognizance of every f ooFs busi- 
who esme there ; and if, upon a fair and 
candid hearing, it appeared not of weight suffi- 
deai io leave his own home, and come up, bag 
and baggage, with his wife and children, far- 
Ben* SOBS, etc. etc., at his backside, they should 
be all sent back, from constable to constable, 
like vagrants, as they were, to the place of their 
legal aetUements. By this means, I should take 
can that my metropolis tottered not through 
its own weight; that the head be no longer 
too big for the body ; that the extremes, now 
I wailed and pinned in, be restored to their due 
I eheie of nourishment, and regain with it their 

I nstoial strength and beauty. 1 would effeo- 

taally provide that the meadows and cornfields 

of my dominions should laugh and sing; 

i thai good cheer and hospitality flourish once 
i Bioie ;-^— ai^ that such weight and influence 
>. be pot thereby into the hands of the 'Squirality 
of my kingdom as should counterpoise what I 
my Kobility are now taking from them. 
'Why are there so few palaces and gentle- 
men*! seats,' he would ask, with some emotion, 
as he walked across the room, ' throughout so 
many delicious provinces in France? AVhcnce 
is it tliat the few remaining chateaus amongst 
them are so dismantled, so unfurnished, and in 
so minous and desolate a condition?— Because, 
sir (he would say), in that kingdom no man has 

any ooontzy interest to support ; the little 

interest of any kind which any man has any- 
where in it is concentrated in the Court and 
the looks of the Grand Monarque ; by the sun- 
shine of whose countenance, or the clouds which 
Vpass across it, every Fi^nchman lives or dies.* 

Another political reason which prompted my 
father so strongly to guard against the least evil 
accident in my mother's lying-in in the country 
was, That any such instance would infallibly 
throw a balance of power, too great already, 
into the weaker vessels of the gentry, in his 






own or higher stations; which, with the 

many other usurped rights which that part of 
the constitution was hourly establishing, would 
in the end prove fatal to the monarchical sys- 
tem of domestic government established in the 
first creation of things by God. 

In this point he was entirely of Sir Bobert 
Filmer's opinion : — ^that the plans and institu- 
tions of the greatest monarchies in the eastern 
parts of the world were originally all stolen 
from that admirable pattern and prototype of 
this household and paternal power ; which for 
a oentury, he said, and more, had gradually 
been degenerating away into a mixed govern- 
ment ; ^the form of which, however desirable 

in great combinations of the species, was very 
troublesome in small ones, and seldom pro- 
duced anything, that he saw, but sorrow and 
confusion. 

For aU these reasons, private and public, put 
together, my father was for having the man- 
mid-wife, by all means, — ^my mother by no 
means. My father begged and entreated she 
would for once recede from her prerogative in 
this matter, and suffer him to choose for her ; 

my mother, on the contrary, insisted upon 

her privilege in this matter to choose for her- 
self, and have no mortal's help but the old 
woman's. . . . What could my father do ? He was 

almost at his wit*s end ; talked it over with 

her in all moods ; ^placed his arguments in 

all lights ; argued the matter with her like 

a Christian, — like a heathen, — like a husband* 
— ^liko a father, — ^like a patriot, — ^like a man. . . . 
My mother answered everything only like a 

woman ; which was a little hard upon her ; 

for as she could not assume and fight it out 
behind such a variety of characters, it was no 
fair match; — 'twas seven to one. . . .What could 
my mother do? . . . She had the advantage 
(otherwise she would have been certainly over- 
powered) of a small reinforcement of chagrin 
personal at the bottom, which bore her up, and 
enabled her to dispute the affair with my father 
with so equal an advantage, that both sides 
sung Te JDtum. In a word, my mother was to 
have the old woman, and the operator was to 
have licence to drink a bottle of wine with my 
father and my uncle Toby Shandy in the back 
parlour, for which he was to bo paid five 
guineas. 

I must beg leave, before I finish this chapter, 
to enter a caveat in the breast of my fair reader ; 

and it is this : Not to take it absolutely 

for granted, from an unguarded word or two 
which I have dropped in it, that I am *a 

married man.' 1 own the tender appellation 

of my dear, dear Jenny, ^with some other 

strokes of conjugal knowledge interspersed here 
and there, might naturally enough have misled 
the most candid judge in the world into such a 

determination against me. Ail 1 plead for 

in this case, madam, is strict justice, and that 
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you do 80 much of it to me, as well aa to your- 
self, as not to prejudge or receive such an im- 
pression of me till you have better evidence 
than, I am jiositive, at present can be produced 
against me. . . . Not that I can be so vain or 
unreasonable, madam, as to desire you should 
therefore think that my dear, dear Jenny is my 



father had on those of Trismaoistub or Abcri* 
MKDES on the one hand, or of Ntkt andSmni 
on the other. How many CiES abs and PomfstBi 
he would say, by mere inspiration of the names, 
have been rendered worthy of them ! And how 
many, he would add, are there, who might have 
done exceeding well in the world, had not their 
characters and spirits been totally depressed and 



kept mistress; — no, that would be flattering 

my character in the other extreme, and giving INicodemub'd into nothing ! 

it an air of freedom which perhaps it has no | I see plainly, sir, by your looks (or •■ the 

kind of right to. All I contend for is the utter | happened), my father would say, that you do 

impossibility, for some volimies, that you, or 

the most penetrating spirit upon earth, should 

know how this matter really stands. ... It is 

not impossible but that my dear, dear Jenny, 

tender as the appellation is, may be my child. 

• . • Consider, — I was bom in the year eighteen. 

• . . Nor is there anything unnatural or extrava- 
gant in the supposition that my dear Jenny may 
be my friend. . . . Friend ! . . . My friend. . . . 
Surely, madam, a friendship between the two 
sexes may subsist, and be supported, without 
Fy I Mr. Shandy . . . without any- 
thing, madam, but that tender and delicious 
sentiment which ever mixes in friendship 
where there is a difference of sex. Let me 



entreat you to study the pure and sentimental 
parts of the best French romances ; ... it will 
really, madam, astonish you to see with what a 
variety of chaste expressions this delicious senti- 
ment, which I have the honour to speak of, is 
dressed out. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

I WOULD sooner undertake to explain the hardest 
problem in Geometry than pretend to account 
for it, that a gentleman of my father's great 
good sense, — ^knowing, as the reader must have 
observed him, and curious too, in philosophy, — 
wise aUo in political reasoning, — and in polemical 
(as he will find) no way ignorant, — could be 
capable of entertaining a notion in Ids head, . 
so out of the common track, that I fear the 
reader, when I come to mention it to him, if 
he is the least of a choleric temx>er, will im- 
mediately throw the book by ; ^if mercurial, 

ho will laugh most heartily at it ; and if he 

is of a grave and saturnine cast, he will, at first 
sight, absolutely condemn it as fanciful and ex- 
travagant ; and that was in respect to the choice 
and imposition of Christian names, on which he 
thought a great deal more depended than what 
superficial minds were capable of conceiving. 

His opinion in this matter was, that there was 
a strange kind of magic bias, which good or bad 
names, as ho called them, irresistibly impressed 
upon our characters and conduct. 

The Hero of Cervantes argued not the point 
with more seriousness, — nor had he more faith, 
or more to say, on the powers of Necromancy 
in dishonouring his deeds, or on Duloinka's 
name, in shedding lustre upon them, than my 



not heartily subscribe to this opinion of mine,— 

which, to those, he would add, who have not 

carefiUly nfted it to the bottom, I own has an 

sir more of fancy than of solid reasoning in it ; 

and yet, my dear sir, if I may presume to know 

your character, I am morally assured I should 

d little in stating a case to you, not as a 

arty in the dispute, but as a judge, and trus^ 

g my appeal upon it to your own good sense 

d candid disquisition in this matter. ■ 

;'Tou are a person free from as many narrow 

■prejudices of education as most men ; and if I 

may presume to penetrate further into you, of 

|a liberality of genius above bearing down aa 

ppinion merely because it wants friends. Your 

ion ! — your dear son, ^from whose sweet and 

|>pcn temper you have so much to expect,— yooz 

|BiLLT, sir, would you for the world have 

Jcalled him Judas? . . . Would you, my desr 
sir, he would say, laying his hand upon your 
breast with the genteelest address, — and in that 
soft and irresistible piano of voice, which the 
nature of the arffumentum ad homincm absolutely 

requires, ^Would you, sir, if a Jew of a 

godfather had proposed the name of your child, 

and offered you his purse along with it, would 

;you have consented to such a desecration of 

«him? O my God! ho would say, looking 

J up, if I know your temper right, sir, ^you are 

^incapable of it; you would have tx^unpled 

fupon the offer; you would have thrown the 

'{temptation at the tempter's head with abhor- 

jrence. 

) Your greatness of mind in this action, which 

JI admire, with that generous contempt of money 

Jwhich you show me in the whole transaction, is 

Really noble ; and, what renders it more so ii 

.'the principle of it ; the workings of a parent's 

love upon the truth and conviction of this very 
hypothesis, namely, that was your son called 
, JuDAB, — the sordid and treacherous idea so in- 
' separable from the name would have accom- 
panied him through life like his shadow, and, in 
the end, made a miser and a rascal of him, in 
spite, sir, of your example. 

I never knew a man able to answer this argu- 
ment. . . . But, indeed, to speak of my father 
as he was ;— he was certainly irresistible, both 
in his orations and disputations ; he was bom an 
orator; . . . 0<«)i')««f»f. . . . Persuasion hung 
upon hii lips, and the elements of Logic and 
Khetoric were so blended up in him, — and. 
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vHhal, he had so shrewd a gaess at the weak- 
Moet and paanoxia of his respondent — that 
Ifirau might have stood up and said, *Thisl 
nun is eloquent.' In short, whether he was oij 
the weak or the strong side of the question, 
*twas haardons in either case to attack him. 
. . . And yet, 'tis strange, he had never road 
CSoero, nor Quintilian de Oratore, nor Isocrates, 
DOT Aristotle, nor Longinos, amongst the 

indents; nor Yossius, nor Skioppius, nor 

Samus, nor Famahy, amongst the modems ; 
. . . and, what is more astonishing, he had 
never in his whole life the least light or spark 
of snbtiltj stmck into his mind, hy one single 
lecture npon Crakenthorp or Burgersdidus, or 
any Dutch logician or commentator; he knew 
not 80 much as in what the difference of an 
usoment ad ignorointiam and an ax^gument ad 
hvmmem consisted; so that I well remember, 
vhen he went up along with me to enter my 
csme at Jesus College in * * * *, it was a matter 
of just wonder with my worthy tutor, and two 
three fellows of that learned society, that a 
man who knew not so much as the names of his 
i tools should be able to work after that fashion 
^vith them. 

To work with them in the best manner he 
coold was what my father was, however, per- 
petually forced upon ; ^for he had a thousand 

little sceptical notions of the comic kind to de- 
fend, — most of which notions, I verily believe, 
«t ftist entered upon the footing of mere whims, 
and of a wivt la hagatdU ; and, as such, he would 
Dske merry with them for half an hour or so, 
and having sharpened his wit upon 'em, dismiss 
them tin another day. 

I mention this, not only as matter of hypothesis 
or conjeeture upon the progress and eatabUsh- 
ment of my father*s many odd opinions, but as 
a warning to the learned reader against the in- 
discreet reception of suph guests, who, after a 
free and undisturbed entrance for some years 
into our brains, at length claim a kind of settle- 
ment there, — working sometimes like yeast, 
but more generally after the manner of the 
gentle passion, beginning in jest, but ending in 
downri^t earnest. 

Whether this was the case of the singularity 
of my &ther*s notions, or that his judgment at 
length became the dupe of his wit ; or how far, 
in many of his notions, he might, though odd, 

be absolutely right ^the reader, as he comes 

at them, shall decide. All that I maintain here 
is, that in this one of the influence of Christian 
names, however it gained footing, he was 

serious; ^he was all imiformity; he was 

systematical ; and, like all systematic reasoners, 
he would move both heaven akid earth, and twist 
and torture everything in nature to support his 
hypothesis. In a word, I repeat it over sgain, 

— ^be was serious ! and, in consequence of it, 

be would lose all kind of patience whenever he 
people, especially of condition, who should 



have known better, as careless and as indifferent 
about the name they imposed upon their child, 
or more so, than in the choice of Ponto or Cupid 
for their puppy dog. 

This, he would say, looked ill ; and had, 

moreover, this particular aggravation in it, vis. 
— That when once a vile name was wrongfully 
or injudiciously given, it was not like the case of 
a man^ character, which when wronged might 
hereafter be cleared,— and possibly some time 
or other, if not in the man*s life, at least after 
his death, be somehow or other set to rights 
with the world:— But the injury of this, he 
would say, could never be undone; nay, he 
doubted even whether an Act of Parliament 

could reach it: He knew, as well as you, 

that the Legislature assumed a power over sir- 
names; ^but, for very strong reasons which 

he could give, it had never yet adventured, he 
would say, to go a step further. 

It was observable, that though my father, in 
consequence of this opinion, hod, as I have told 
you, the strongest likings and dislikings towards 
certain names, — ^that there were still numbers of 
names which hung so equally in the balance 
before him that they were absolutely indifferent 
to him. Jack, Dick, and Tom were of this 
class : these my father called neutral names ; — 
afi&rming of them, without a satire, that there 
had been as many knaves and fools, at least as 
wise and good men, since the world began, who 

had indifferently borne them : so that, like 

equal forces acting against each other in contrary 
directions, he thought they mutually destroyed 
each other's effects ; for which reason he would 
often declare he would not give a cherry-stone 
to choose amongst them. Bob, which was my 
brother's name, was another of these neutral 
kinds of Christian names, which operated very 
little either way ; and as my father happened to 
be at Epsom when it was given him, he would 
ofttimes thank Heaven it was no worse. 
Andrew was something like a negative quantity 

in Algebra with him : it was worse, ho said, 

than nothing. William stood pretty high: 

Numps, again, was low with him ; and Nick, 

he said, was the Devil. 

But of all the names in the universe, he had 
the most unconquerable aversion for Tristram ; 

he had the lowest and most contemptible 

opinion of it of anything in the world, thinking 
it could possibly produce nothing, in rerum na- 
tura, but what was extremely mean and pitiful : 
so that in the midst of a dispute on the subject, 
in which, by the bye, he was frequently in- 
volved, he would sometimes break off in a 
sudden and spirited Efifhonema, or rather 
Erotesib, raised a third, and sometimes a fidl 
fifth, above the key of the discourse, — and de- 
mand it categorically of his antagonist, whether 
he would tidce upon him to say he had ever 
remembered, whether he had ever read, or even 
whether he had ever heard tell of a man called 
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Tristram, performing any great thing, or worth 

recording ? ^No, he would say— TfilSTBAM I 

——The thing is impoesible. 

What cotdd be wanting in my father but to 
have wrote a book, to publiah this notion of his 
to the world I Little boots it to the subtle speou- 
latist to stand single in his opinions, unless he 
gives them proper vent : — —it was the identical 

thing which my father did ; ^for in the year 

sixteen, which was two years before I was bom, 
he was at the pains of writing an express DiB- 
BEBTATION simply upon the word Tristram, — 
showing the world, with great candour and 
modesty, the grounds of his great abhorrence 
to the name. 

AVlien this story is compared with the title- 
page, will not the gentle reader pity my father 
from his soul? ^to see an orderly and well- 
disposed gentleman, who, though singular, yet 
inoffensive, in his notions, so played upon in 

them by cross-purposes ; ^to look down upon 

the stage, and see him baffled and overthrown 
in all his little systems and wishes ; ^to be- 
hold a train of events perpetually falling out 
against him, and in so critical and cruel a way 
as if they had purposely been planned and 
pointed against him, merely to insult his specu- 
lations. ^In a word, to behold such a one in 

his old age, ill fitted for troubles, ten times in a 

day suffering sorrow; ten times in a day 

calling the child of his prayers Tbibtbam ! 

Melancholy dissyllable of sound ! which, to his 
cars, was unison to Nincomj>oop, and every name 

vituperative under heayen. ^By his ashes ! 

I swear it, — ^if ever malignant spirit took plea- 
sure, or busied itself in traversing the purixwes 
of mortal man, it must have been here ; and 
if it was not necessary I should be bom before 
I was christened, I would this moment give the 
reader an aoooimt of it. 



CHAPTER XX. 

—How could you, madam, be so inattentive 
in reading the last chapter? I told you in it 
ihoA my mother vxu not a PapitL . . . Papist ! 
you told me no such thing, sir. . . . Madam, 
I beg leave to repeat it over again, that I told 
you as plain, at least, as words by direct infer- 
once could tell you such a thing. • • . Then, 



her no apology for it when she rctu 
— ^It is to rebuke a vicious taste ' 



air, I must have missed a page. 



No, 



madam, — ^you have not missed a word. . . . 
Then I was asleep, sir. . . . My pride, madam, 
cannot allow you that refuge. . . . Then I de- 
clare I know nothing at all about the matter. 
. . . That, madam, is the very fault I lay to 
your charge ; and, as a punishment for it, I do 
insist upon it that you immediately turn back, 
that is, as soon as you get to the next full stop, 
and read the whole chapter over again. 

I have imposed this penance upon the lady, 
neither out of wantonness nor cruelty, but from 
the best of motives ; and therefore idiall make 



crept into thousands besides herself, 
straight forwards, more in quest of t 
I tures than of the deep erudition and 1 
[which a book of this cast, if read < 
ihould be, would infallibly impart w 
— ^The mind should be accustome 
wise reflections, and draw curious co 
as it goes along ; the habitude of wl 
Pliny the younger affirm, ' T^gi^e i 
a book so bad but he drew somfl^ pr^ 
TEe stori^of Tjrreece'and~Some, run'* 
out this turn and application, do less 
affirm it, than the history of Pari 
Parismenus, or of the seven champioi 
land, read with it. 

^But here comes my fair lad 

you read over again the chapter, mai 
desired you? . . . You* have : And di< 
observe the passage, upon the seconc 
which admits the inference? . . . Ni 
like it. . . . Then, madam, be pleased 
well the last line but one of the chapi 
I take upon me to say, ' It was m 
should bo bom before I was cliristcn< 
my mother, madam, been a Papist, tl 
qucnoe did not follow. 



The Bomish Hituals direct the ba] 
the child, in cases of danger, before i 
but upon this proviso, that some par 
of the child's body be seen by the bap 
But the doctors of the Sorbonne, by a 
tion held amongst them, April 10, 1 
enlarged the powers of the midwives, 
mining, that though no part of the cli 
should appear, baptism shall neveri 
administered to it by injection,— jxx?* 
(Tune petite cantUlef — ^Anglice a squir 
very strange that St Thomas Aquinas, 
so good a mechanical head, both for 
untying the knots of school-divinity 
after so much pains bestowed upon 
up the point at last, bb a second La 
possible. — * Infantes in materms uteri 
tcs (quoth St. Thomas !) baptizari posf 
modo,' — O Thomas I Thomas ! 

If the reader has the curiosity to see 
tion upon baptism bp iiijcctionj as pre 
the doctors of the Sorl>onne, with the 
tation thereupon, i' is as follows : — 

MEMOIBE PRESENT^ A MESSIEURS LES 

DE SORBONNE.* 

Un Chirurgien Accoucheur rcprescn 
sieurs les Docteurs de Sorbonne qu'i 
cas, quoique tri^ rares, od une mere n 
accoucheur, et mdme oil Tenfant est 
renferm6 dans le sein de sa mere qu 

1 Vidt Dersntcr. Paris cd. 4to, 1734, p 
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parottre aucune partie de son corps, ce qui teroit 
on CM, raiTant les Bitnelf , de lui conf 6rer, du 
moins soiii ocndition, le baptdme. Le Chirar- 
pen, qui eonsulte, pretend par le moyen d'une 
petite cannlle, de poavoir baptiser immediate- 
ment ren&nt, niu faiie aacan tort & la mdre. 

^n dfrmand li ce moyen, qu'il yient de 

propooer, est pennis et legitime, et I'il peat s'en 
lenir dam lea caa qu'il vient d'ezpoaer. 

BESFONSE. 

La CSonaeH estime que la question propose 
loafbe de grandee difBioult^s. Les Th^ogiens 
poMBt d*an4 o6t6, pour prineipe, que le bap- 
time, qui est une naissance spirituclle, siqipoBe 
sue ptemidre naiasanoe ; il f aut 6tre n6 dans le 
monde pour renottre en Jesus Christ, comme ils 
I'eoaeignent. S. Thomas, Zpart, qucoL 88, artk. 
U, suit eette doctrine comme une rerit^ con- 
stante ; Ton ne pent, dit ce S. Docteur, baptiser 
kf enfsoa qui sont renferm6s dans le sein de 
bus mdres, et S. Thomas est fonde sur ce, que 
les enfaas ne aont point n6s et ne peuvent £tre 
co mp t6 a paimi les autres hommes ; d' oii il con- 
sfaid qa'ils ne peurent 6tre Tobjet d*une action 
ezt6rieiiTe pour recevoir par leur ministdre les 
WKTraimwia n6cea8aires au salut :—Piteri in ma- 
krm$ ^UerU exittentes nondum prodierunt in 
heem stf etm aliii hominibw vUam duecmt ; unde 
nmpouunt actioni humana, vt per eorvm mini- 
i kr i wm mtcramtata recipiaiU ad talutem. Les 
ritoeb ocdonnent dans la pratique ce que les 
thfalflgjens out ^rtabli sur les mtoies matidres, 
et ils deffendent tons d'une manidre uniforme, 
de baptiser aur les enfans qui sont renfermSs 
daoa le aein de leurs mdres, s'ils ne font paroltre 
quelque partie de leurs corps. Le concours des 
thtologiana, et des rituels, qui sont les regies 
des diootes, paroit former une autorit6 qui ter- 
mine la question presente ; cependant le conseil 
da ooosoknoe, consid^rant, d'un c6t6, que le 
nuaonnemeat dea th6ologiena est uniquement 
londi^ snr une raison de oonvenance, et que la 
de&nse dea rituels suppose que Ton ne pent 
faaptiaer hnmediatement lea enfans ainsi renf er- 
m£a dans le aein de leurs mdres, ce qui est centre 
la auppc i aiti op presente ; et d*un autre c6t^, con- 
sidfirant que les m6mcs th^ologiens enseignent 
que Ton pent risquer les sacramens que Jeaus 
Christ a ^taUia comme des moyens f adles, mais 
nSeessairea pour sanctifier les hommes ; et d'ail- 
leozB estimant que les enfana renf erm6s dans le 
aein de leurs mdres pounoient 6tre capables de 
•lot, jNxoequ'ils sont capables de damnation ; — 
pour ces considerations, et en egard & Texpos^, 
soivaiit lequel on assure avoir trouvS un moyen 
eertain de baptiaer ces enfans ainsi renferm^s, 
saaafiure aucun tort jt la m^,le Conseil estime 
que Ton pounnnt de serrir du moyen propos6, 
daoa la oonfiance qu*il a que Dieu n*a point laiss^ 
cca aortes d'enf ana sans anouns secours, et sui>- 
poaant oosnme il est czpos^, que le moyen dont 
il s*ac:it est propre & Icur procurer le l»ptdme ; 



cependant comme il s'aglroit, en autorisant la 
pratique propos6e, de changer une r^o univer- 
sellement 6tablie, le Conseil croit que celui q\ii 
consulte doit s^addresser k son 6y6que, et &> qui 
il appartient de juger do Futility, et du danger 
du moyen propose, et comme, sous le bon plaisir 
de r6v^que, le Conseil estime qu*il faudroit re- 
courir au Pape, qui a le droit d'expliquer les 
regies de T^glise, et d'y d^roger dans le cas, ou 
la loi ne s^auroit obliger, quelque sage et quelque 
utile que paroisse le manicre de baptiser dont il 
s'agit, le Conseil ne pourroit Tapprouver sans le 
concours de ces deux autorit^s. On conseille au 
moins & celui qui consulte de s'addresser d son 
6v6que, et de lui faire part do la presente deci- 
sion, afin que, si le prelat entre dans les raisona 
sur lesquelles les docteurs soussign^s s'appuyent, 
il puisse dtre autoris6, dans le cas de n6ccs8it6, 
ou il risqueroit trop d'attendre que la permission 
fClt demand6e et accord6e d'employcr le moyen 
qu*il propose si advantageux au salut dc Tenf ant. 
Au rcste, le Conseil, en estimant que Ton pour- 
roit s'en servir, croit, cependant, que si les en- 
fans dont il s*agit, renoient au moude centre 
rospSrance de ceux qui se seroient servis du 
mSme moyen, il scroit n6cessaire de les baptiser 
8OU8 C(mdUion ; et en cela le Conseil sc conf orme 
& tous les rituels, qui, en autorisant le bapt^e 
d*un enfant qui fait paroltre quelque partie de 
son corps, enjoignent nSant moins, et ordonnent 
de le baptiser <oim condition, s'il vicnt hcureuse- 
ment au monde. 

D61ibere en Sorbonn6, le 10 Avril 1733. 

A. LE MOTmC 
L. DE BOHIONY. 
DE MABCILLT. 

Mr. Tristram Shandy's compliments to Messrs. 
Le Moyne, De Romigny, anil Dc Maroilly, hopes 
they all rested well the night after so tire- 
some a consultation. ^He bcg^s to know 

whether, after the ceremony of marriage, and 
before that of constmmiation, the baptizing all 
the HOMUNCDLI at once, slap dash, by injection, 
would not be a shorter and safer cut still ; on 
condition, as above, that if the Homunculi do 
well, and come safe into the world after this, 
that each and every of them shall be baptized 

again {sou* condition) and provided, in the 

second place, that the thing can be done, which 
Mr. Shandy apprehends it may, par le moyen 
d'une petite eanulle, and sans faire aucun tort 
au pere t 

It is a terrible misfortune for this same book 
of mine, but more so to the fiepublic of Letters, 
— BO that my own is quite swallowed up in the 
consideration of it, — that this self-same vile 
pruriency for fresh adventures in all things has 
got BO strongly into our habit and himiour; 
and so wholly intent are we upon satisfying the 
impatience of our concupiscence that way, that 
nothing but the gross and more carnal parts of 
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( a composition will go down : — the lubtle hints 
and sly communications of sdence fly off, like 

spirits, upwards the heavy moral escapes 

downwards ; and both the one and the other are 
as much lost to the world as if they were still 
left in the bottom of the inkhom. 

I wish the male reader has not passed by 
many a quaint one, as quaint and curious as 
this one, in which the female reader has been 
detected. I wish it may hare its effects ; and 
that all good people, both male and female, 

I from example, may be taught to think as well 

\asread. 

CHAPTER XXI. 



1 WONDER what's all that noise and 

running backwards and forwards for, above 
stairs, quoth my father, addressing himself, 
after an hour and a half s silence, to my uncle 
Toby, — who, you must know, was sitting on 
the opposite side of the fire, smoking his social 
pipe all the time, in mute contemplation of a 
new pair of black plush breeches which he had 
got on. . . . What can they be doing, brother? 
quoth my father ; we can scarce hear ourselves 
talk. 

I think, replied my uncle Toby, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, and striking the head of 
it two or three times upon the nail of his left 
thumb, as he began his sentence : — ^I think, says 

he But to enter rightly into 

my uncle Toby's sentiments upon this matter, 
you must be made to enter first a little into 
his character, the outlines of which I shall just 
give you, and then the dialogue between him 
and my father will go on as well again. 

^Pray what was that man's name, — ^for 

I write in such a hurry I have no time to 
recollect or look for it, — who first made the 
observation, ' That there was great inconstancy 
in our air and climate ?' Whoever he was, it was 

a just and good observation in him. ^But the 

corollary drawn from it, namely, 'That it is 
this which has furnished us with such a variety 

of odd and whimsical characters ; ' ^that was 

not his ; — ^it was found out by another man, 
at least a century and a half after him. . . . 
Then again, — ^that this copious storehouse of 
original materials is the true and natural cause 
that our comedies are so much better than those 
of France, or any others that either have or can 
be wrote upon the Continent ; — that discovery 
was not fully made till about the middle of 
King William's reign, when the great Dryden, 
in writing one of his long prefaces (if I mistake 
not), most fortunately hit upon it. Indeed, 
towards the latter end of Queen Anne, the 
great Addison b^;an to patronize the notion, 
and more fully explained it to the world in 
one or two of his Spectators; ^but the dis- 
covery was not his. . . . Then, fourthly and 
lastly, that this strange irregularity in our 
climate, producing so strange an irregularity 



in our characters, — doth thereby in some sort 
make us amends, by giving us somewhat te 
make us merry with when the weather will not 
suffer us to go out of doors,— that observation 
is my own, and was struck out by me this veiy 
rainy day, March 26, 1759, and betwixt the 
hours of nine and ten in the morning. 

Thus,— thus, my fellow-labourers and asH»> 
ciates in this great harvest at our learning, now 
ripening before our eyes; thus it is, by slow 
steps of casual increase that our knowledge, 
physical, metaphysical, physiological, polemics], 
nautical, mathematical, enigmatical, technical, 
biographical, romantical, chemical, and obste- 
trical, with fifty other branches of it (most of 
them ending, as these do, in ical), have, for 
these two last centuries and more, gradually 
been creeping upwards towards that 'A«^ <^ 
their perfections, from which, if we may foim 
a conjecture from the advances of th^ hat 
seven years, we cannot possibly be far off. 

When that happens, it is to be hoped it will 
put an end to all kind of writings whatsoever: 
— the want of all kind of writing will put an 
w end to all kind of reading ; and that, in time^ 
mu war begets poverty ^ povei'tp peace— moMt, fn 
^course, put an end to all kind of knowledge,— 

and then ^we shall have aU to begin over 

again ; or, in other words, be exactly where w» 

started. Happy ! thrice happy times ! I only 

wish that the sera of my begetting, as well as 
the mode and manner of it, had been a little 
altered, or that it could have been put off with 
any convenience to my father or mothw, for 
some twenty or five-and-twenty yean longer, 
when a man in the literary world might have 
stood some chance. 

But I forget my uncle Toby, whom aU thii 
while we have left knocking the ashes oat of 
his tobacco-pipe. 

His humour was of that particular spedei 
which does honour to our atmosphere ; and I 
should have made no scruple of ranking him 
among one of the first-rate productions of ii» 
had there not appeared too many strong linei 
in it of a family likeness, which showed that 
he derived the aingularity of his temper more 
from blood than either wind or water, or any 
modifications or combinations of them whaterei; 
And I have therefore ofttimes wondered that 
my father, though I believe he had his reasoBi 
for it, upon his observing some tokens of ecoett- 
tridty in my course when I was a boy, should 
never once have endeavoured to account for them 
in this way ; for all the Shandt Family were of 
an original character throughout, — I mean the 
males ; — ^the females had no character at aU,— 
except, indeed, my great aunt Dinah, who aboot 
sixty years ago was married and got with eluld 
by the coachman, for which my father, aooold- 
ing to lus hypothesis of Christian namea^ wodd 
often say slie might thank her godfathers and 
godmothers. 
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It will leem very strange, — and I would as 
■oan ihink of dropping a riddle in the reader's 
way, whieh is not my interest to do, as set him 
iqKm giuMing how it could come to pass that 
aa erent of this kind, so many years after it had 
bsppened, ahould be reserved for the intemip- 
tioi of the peace and unity which otherwise so 
ooidially tubaiflted between my father and my 
nude Toby. One would have thought that the 
niiole force of the misfortune should have spent 
and wasted itself in the family at first, as is 

Senerally the case : ^But nothing ever wrought 

with our family after the ordinary way. Pos- 
sibly, at the very time this happened, it might 
bave something else to afflict it ; and as afflic- 
tions are aent down for our good, and as this 
had n«ver done the Shaxdy Family any good 
it aD, it might lie waiting till apt times and 
dieumstanoes should give it an opportunity to 

discharge its office. Observe, I determine 

nothing upon this. My way is ever to point 

out to the curious, different tracts of investiga- 
tion, to come at the first springs of the events I 

tell; not with a pedantic Fetcue, or in the 

decisive manner of Tacitus, who outwits him- 

lelf and his reader; ^but with the officious 

bnmility of a heart devoted to the assistance 

Bfliely of the inquisitive ; ^to them I write, 

and by them I shall be read— if any such 
reading aa this could be supposed to hold out so 
long— to the very end of the world. 

Why this cause of sorrow, therefore, was thus 
reserved for my father and uncle, is undeter- 
mined \fj me. But how and in what direction 
it exerted itMlf, so as to become the cause of 
dissatisfaction between them, after it began to 
operate, is what I am able to explain with great 
exactness, and is as follows : — 

My unde Tobt Shandt, madam, was a 
fentleman who, with the virtues which usually 
constitute the character of a man of honour 
ind notitade, possessed one, in a very eminent 
degree, which is seldom or never put into the 
catalogue ; and that was a most extreme and 

aBpaialleled modesty of nature: though 

I eonreci the word Nature, for this reason, that 
I may not prejudge a point which must shortly 
come to ft hearing; and that is, whether this 

modesty of his was natural or acquired. 

Whichever way my unde Toby came by it, it 
wu nererthelesa modesty in the truest sense of 
it; and that is, madam, not in regard to words, 
—for he was so unhappy as to have very little 

eholoe in them, — ^but to things; and this 

kind of modesty so possessed him, and it arbse 
to sudi ft height in him, as almost to equal, if 
lodi ft thing could be, even the modesty of a 
woman, — ^that female nicety, madam, and in- 
ward deftoliness of mind and fancy, in your sex, 
which mftkes jroa so much the awe of ours. 

Toa will imagine, madam, that my uncle 
Toby had eostraeted all this from this very 
he had spent a great part of his 



time in converse with your sex ; and that, from 
a thorough knowledge of you, and the force 
of imitation which such fair examples render 
irresistible, he had acquired this amiable turn 
of mind. 

I wish I could say so ; for unless it was 

with his sister-in-law, my father's wife, and 
my mother, — ^my unde Toby scarce exchanged 
three words with the sex in as many years; 

^no, he got it, madam, by a blow . . . 

. • • • • A blow? . • . Yes, madam, it was 
owing to a blow from a stone, broke off by a 
ball from the parapet of a horn-work at the 
siege of Namur, which struck full upon my 

uncle Toby's groin. Which way 

could that effect it ? The story of that, madam, 
is long and interesting ; but it would be running 
my history all upon heaps to give it you here. 

^Tii for an episode hereafter; and every 

circumstance relating to it, in its proper place, 

shall be faithfully laid before you. ^Till then, 

it is not in my power to give further light into 
this matter, or say more than I have said 
already, — that my uncle Toby was a gentleman 
of unparalleled modesty, which happening to be 
somewhat subtilized and rarefied by the con- 
stant heat of a little family pride, they both so 
wrought together within him that he could 
never bear to hear the affair of my aunt Dinah 
touched upon but with the greatest emotion. 

^The least hint of it was enough to moke the 

blood fly into his face ; ^but when my father 

enlarged upon the story in mixed companies, 
which the illustration of his hypothesis fre- 
quently obliged him to do, — ^the unfortunate 
blight of one of the fairest branches of the family 
would set my unde Toby's honour and modesty 
a bleeding ; and he would often take my father 
aside, in the greatest concern imaginable, to 
exxMwtulate, and tell him he would give him 
anything in the world only to let the story rest. 

My father, I believe, had the truest love and 
tenderness for my unde Toby that ever one 
brother bore towards another, and would have 
done anything in nature, which one brother in 
reason could have desired of another, to have 
made my uncle Toby's heart easy in this or any 
other point. But this lay out of his power. 

^My father, as I told you, was a philoso- 
pher in grain, — speculative, — systematical ; 

and my aunt I>inah's affair was matter of as 
much consequence to him as the retrogradation 

of the planets to Copernicus ; ^The backslid- 

ings of Venus in her orbit fortified the Copemi- 
can S3rstem, called so after his name ; and the 
backslidings of my aunt Dinah in her orbit did 
the same service in establishing my father's 
system, which I trust will for ever hereafter be 
called the Shandkan System, after his. 

In any other family dishonour, my father, I 
believe, had as nice a sense of shame as any 

man whatever ; and neither he, nor, I dare 

say, Copernicus, would have divulged the affair 



in either case, or have taken the least notice 
of it to the world, but for the obligations they 

owed, as they thought, to truth. ^Amicus 

Plato, my father would say, construing the words 
to my uncle Toby as he went along, Amicus 

Plato; that is, Dinah was my aunt; ted 

magis arnica Veritas; ^but Truth is my sister. 

This contrariety of humours betwixt my 
father and my imde was the source of many a 
fraternal squabble. The one could not bear to 
hear the tale of family disgrace recorded, and 
the other would scarce ever let a day pass to an 
end without some hint at it. 

For God*s sake, my uncle Toby would cry, — 
and for my sake, and for all our sakes, my dear 
brother Shandy, — do let this story of our aunt*s 

and her ashes sleep in peace ; ^how can you, — 

how can you have so little feeling and compas- 
sion for the character of our family? 

What is the character of a family to an hypo- 
thesis? my father would reply. ^Nay, if you 

come to that, what is the life of a family? 

. . . The life of a family ! ^my uncle Toby 

would say, throwing himself back in his arm- 
chair, and lifting up his hands, his eyes, and 

one leg Yes, the life, my father 

would say, maintaining his point. How many 
thousands of 'em are there, every year that 
comes, cast away (in all civilised countries, at 
least) and considered aa nothing but common 

air, in competition of an hypothesis ! 

In my plain sense of things, my uncle Toby 
would answer, every such instance is down- 
right Murder, let who will commit it 

There lies your mistake, my father would 

reply for in Foro Scientias there is no such 

thing as Murder, — *tis only Death, brother. 

My undo Toby would never offer to answer 
this by any other kind of argument than that of 
whistling hidf a dozen bars of LiUiJbvUero, — ^ 
You must know it was the usual channel through 
which his passions got vent when anything 

shocked or surprised him; but especially 

when anything which he deemed very absurd 
was offered. 

As not one of our logical writers, nor any of 
the commentators upon them, that I remember, 
have thought proper to give a name to this 
particular species of argument, I here take the 
liberty to do it m3rself , for two reasons : First, 
That, in order to prevent all confusion in dis- 
putes, it may stand as much distinguished for 
ever from every other species of ai-gument, as 
the Argumentum, ad Vericundianiy ex Abiurdo, 
ex ForUori, or any other argument whatsoever : 

^and, secondly, That it may be said by my 

children's children, when my head is laid to 
rest, that their learned grandfather's head had 
been busied to as much purpose once as other 

people's : ^that he had invented a name, and 

generously thrown it into the Treasury of the 
Ars Loffica for one of the most unanswerable 
arguments in the whole science. And if the 



end of disputation is more to silence than 
vince, they may add, if they please, to one d 
the best arguments, too. 

I do, therefore, by these pretenii, stzkfly 
order and command. That it be known and dxi- 
tinguished by the name and title of the .^tyv- 
mcTUum Fistulatoriumf and no other ;-^iDd 
that it rank hereafter with the Arffumentum 
Baculinum and the Argumentum ad Crwnenam, 
and for ever hereafter be treated of in the same 
chapter. 

As for the Argumentum Tripodium^ whidi is 
never used but by the woman against the man; 
and the Argumentum ad Bern, whieh, con- 
trariwise, is made use of by the man only against 

the woman, as these two are enough in ocm- 

sdence for one lecture, — and, moreover, as the 
one is the best answer to the other, — ^let them 
likewise be kept apart, and be treated d ina 
place by themselves. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

The learned Bishop Hall, I mean the famous 
Dr. Joseph Hall, who was Bishop of Exeter in 
King James the First's reign, telli tib, in one of 
his Decades, at the end of his Divine Art of 
'Meditation, imprinted in London in the year 
1610, by John Beal, dwelling in Aldersgate 
Street, ' That it is an abominable thing for a 

to commend himself ; ' and I really think 

it^is so. 

And yet, on the other hand, when a thing is 
executed in a masterly kind of a fashion, whioh 

thing is not likely to be found out ; ^I think 

it is full as abominable that a man should lose 
the honour of it, and go out of the world with 
the conceit of it rotting in his head. 

This is precisely my situation. 
9 For in tins long digression, which I was aeoi- 
dentally led into, as in all my digressions (one 
only excepted), there is a master-stroke of 
digressive sldll, the merit of which has aQ 
along, I fear, been overlooked by my reader, 
not for want of penetration in him, but beoaoae 
it is an excellence seldom looked for, or ex- 

icted, indeed, in a digression; and it is 

[this : That though my digressions are all hUj 
you observe, and that I fly off from what I 
fam about, as far, and as often too, as any writer 
in Great Britain ; yet I constantly take care to 
order affairs so that my main buidness does not 
stand still in my absence. 

I was just going, for example, to have grrcn 
you the great outlines of my uncle Toby's most 

whimsical character; ^when my aunt Dinah 

and the coachman came across us, and led os a 
vagary some millions of miles into the very 
heart of the planetary system. Notwithstand- 
ing aU this, you perceive that the dbawing of 
my unde Toby's character went on gently all 

the time ; ^not the great contours of it— 4hat 

was impossible — ^but some familiar- strokes and 
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ngnatioai of it were here and there 
on as we went along, lo that you are 
tcr acquainted with my uncle Toby now 

were before. 

JB contrivance, the machinery of my 
of a apedea by itself; two contrary 
ire introduced into it, and reconciled, 
ire thought to be at Tariance with each 
n a word, my work is digressive, and it 
nive too— and at the same time. 
Lr, is a yery different story from that of 
*8 moving round her axis, in her diurnal 

with her progress in her elliptic orbit, 
rings about the year, and constitutes 
sty and vicissitude of seasons wo enjoy ; 
^ I own it suggested the thought, — as 

the greatest of our boasted improvc- 
ad discoveries have come from such 
inta. 
lions, incontestably, are the sunshine, — 

the life, the soul of reading : ^take 

\ of this book, for instance, you might 
ake the book along with them ; one 
nal winter would reign in every page of 
re them to the writer, — ^he steps forth 
ridegroom, — bida All hail; brings in 
uid forbids the appetite to faiL 
e dexterity is in the good cookery and 
lent of them, so as to be not only for 
kntage of the reader, but alao of tho 
whose distress in this matter is truly 
For, if he begins a digression, — from 
ment, I observe, his whole work stands 

11 ; and if he goes on with his main 

en there is an end of his digression. 

lis is vile work. ^For which reason, 

e beginning of this, you see, I have 
ted the main work and the adventitious 
it with such intersections, and have so 
.ted and involved the digressive and pro- 
movements, one wheel within another, 
> whole machine, in general, has been 

:oing ; and, what's more, it shall bo 

x)ing these forty years, if it pleases the 
1 of health to bless me so long with life 
1 spirits. 

CHAPTER XXin. 

a strong propensity in me to begin this 
very nonsensically, and I will not balk 

y. ^Accordingly I set off thus. 

I fixture of Momus's glass in the human 
locording to the proposed emendation of 
:h-critic, had taken place, — first, this 
eonsequence would certainly have fol- 
-That the very wisest and very gravest 
\j in one coin or other, must have paid 
-money every day of our lives. 
secondly. That had- the said gloss been 
it up, nothing more would have been 
; in order to have taken a man's cha- 
bfut to have taken a chair and gone 



softly, as you would to a dioptrical bee-hive, 
and looked in, — ^viewed the soul stark-naked; 
—observed aU her motions, her machina- 
tions; traced all her maggots, from their 

first engendering to their crawling forth; 

watched her loose in her frisks, her gambols, 
her capricios; and, after some notice of her 
more solemn deportment, consequent upon such 

frisks, etc. then taken your pen and ink, and 

set down nothing but what you had seen, and 
could have sworn to. ^But this is an advan- 
tage not to be had by the biographer in the 
planet Mercury-— (belike) it may be so ; if not, 

better still for him; for there the intense 

heat of the country, which is proved by compu- 
tators, from its vicinity to the sun, to be more 
than equal to that of red-hot iron, — must, I 
think, long ago have vitrified the bodies of the 
inhabitants (as the efficient cause), to suit them 
for the climate (which is tho final cause); so 
that, betwixt them both, all the tenements of 
their souls, from top to bottom, may be nothing 
elM, for aught the soundest philosophy can show 
to the contrary, but one fine transparent body 

of clear glass (bating the umbilical knot) ; so 

that, till the inhabitants grow old, and tolerably 
wrinkled, whereby the rays of light, in passing 
through them, become so monstrous^ refracted, 
— or return reflected from their surfaces in such 
transverse lines to tho eye that a man cannot 
be seen through ; — ^his soul might as well, unless 
for mere ceremony, or the trifling advantage 
which the umbilical point gave her, — might, 
upon aU other accounts, I say, as well play the 
fool out o' doors as in her own house. 

But this, as I said above, is not the case with 
the inhabitants of this earth ; — our minds shine 
not through the body, but are wrapt up here in 
a dark covering of uncrystallized flesh and blood ; 
so that, if we would come to the specific cha- 
racters of them, we must go some other way to 
work. 

l^Iany, in good truth, are the ways which 
human wit has been forced to take to do this 
thing with exactness. 

Some, for instance, draw all their characters 

with wind instruments. ^Virgil takes notice 

of that way in the affair of Dido and .£neas ;— 
but it is as fallacious as the breath of fame, — 
and, moreover, bespeaks a narrow genius. I am 
not ignorant that tho Italians pretend to a 
mathematical exactness in their designations of 
one particular sort of character among them, 
from the jorit or piano of a certain wind instru- 
ment they use, — which they say is infallible. 
^I dare not mention the name of the instru- 
ment in this place ; it is sufficient we have it 

amongst us — but never think of making a draw- 
ing by it ; this is enigmatical, and intended 

to be so, at least, ad popuium : and therefore 

I beg, madam, when you come hero, that you 
read on as fast as you can, and never stop to 
make any inquiry about it. 
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There are others, again, who will draw a man's 
character from no other helps in the world but 

merely from his evacuations ; ^but this often 

gives a very incorrect outline, — ^unless, indeed, 
you take a sketch of his repletions too ; and, by 
correcting one drawing from the other, compound 
one good figure out of them both. 

I should have no objection to this method, 
but that I think it must smell too strong of the 
lamp, and be rendered still more operose by 
forcing you to have an eye to the rest of his 

Non-Naturals. ^Why the most natural actions 

of a man's life should be called his Non-Naturals 
hh another question. 

There are others, fourthly, who disdain every 
one of these expedients; ^not from any fer- 
tility of their own, but from the various ways of 
doing it which they have borrowed from the 
honourable devices which . the Pentagraphio 
Brethren* of the brush have shown in taking 

copies. ^Thcse, you must know, are your great 

historians. 

One of these you will see drawing a full-length 

character against the light ; that's illiberal, 

dishonest, and hard upon the character of the 
man who sits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will make a 

drawing of you in the camera ; that is most 

unfair of all, because there you are sure to be 
represented in some of your most ridiculous 
attitudes. 

To avoid all and every one of these errors, in 
giving you my uncle Toby's character,'! am 
determined to draw it by no mechanical help 

whatever ; ^nor shall my pencil be guided by 

any one wind instrument which ever was blown 
upon, either on this or the other side of the 

Alps ; ^nor will I consider either his repletions 

or his discharges, or touch upon his Non- 

Natun^B; ^but, in a word, I will draw my 

uncle Toby's character from his Hobbt-Hobse. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

If I was not morally sure that the reader must 
be out of aU patience for my uncle Toby's cha- 
racter, I would here previously have convinced 
him that there is no instrument so fit to draw 
such a thing with as that which I have pitched 
upun. 

A man and his Hobbt-Hobse, though I can- 
not say that they act and re-act exactly after 
the same manner in which the soul and body do 
ui)on each other, yet doubtless there is a com- 
mimication between them of some kind; and 
my opinion rather is that there is something in 

it more of the manner of electrified bodies ; 

and that, by means of the heated parts of the 
rider, which come immediately into contact with 
the Hobbt-Hobse, — ^by long journeys, and much 

* Pentagraph, an instnunent to copy prints and 
pictures mechanically, and in any proportion. 



friction, it so happens that the btdy of the tider 
is at length filled as full of Hobby-Hobsical 

matter at it can hold; so tiiat, if you an 

able to give but a clear description of the nature 
of the one, you may form a pretty exact notioa 
of the genius and character of the other. 

Now, the Hobbt-Hobse which my unde Toby 
always rode upon was, in my opinion, a Hobbt- 
Hobse well worth giving a description of, if it 
was only upon the score of his great singularity ; 
— for you might have travelled from York to 
Dover, from Dover to Penzance in Cornwall, 
and from Penzance to York back again, and 
not have seen such another upon the road ; or 
if you had seen such an one, whatever haste yot 
had been in, you must infallibly have sto^wd 
to have taken a view of him. Indeed, the pSX 
and figure of him was so strange, and so uttedy 
unlike was he, from his head to his tail, to any 
one of the whole species, that it was now and 
then made a matter of dispute whether he wis 

really a Hobbt-Hobse or no: but as ths 

Philosopher would use no other argument to ths 
sceptic, who disputed with him against the 
reality of motion, save that of rising up upon 
his legs, and walking across the room, so would 
my uncle Toby use no other argument to prove 
his Hobbt-Hobse was a Hobbt-Hobse indeed, 
but by getting upon his back and riding him 
about ; leaving the world, after that, to dete^ 
mine the point as it thought fit. 

In good truth, my uncle Toby mounted him 
with so much pleasure, and he carried my unde 
Toby BO well, that he troubled his head very 
little with what the world either said or thought 
about it. 

It is now high time, however, that I give yoa 

a description of him : ^But, to go on regularly, 

I only beg yon will give me leave to tvwpiaiM 
you first how my uncle Toby came by him. 



CHAPTEB XXV. 

The wound in my uncle Toby's groin, which he 
received at the siege of Namur, rendering him 
unfit for the service, it was thought ezpedieBt 
he should return to England, in order, if pot* 
sible, to be set to rights. 

He was four years totally confined, part of 
it to his bed, and all of it to his room ; and in 
the course of his cure, which was all that tuna 
in hand, suffered unsx)eakablo miseries, owing 
to a succession of exfoliations from the ot jraMJ, 
and the outward edge of that part of the toaaak" 
dix called the os illium, — ^both which bonea w«n 
dismally crushed, as much by the irregnlsrity 
of the stone, which I told you was broke off the 
parapet, as by its size (tiiough it was pretty 
large) ; which inclined the suigeon all along to 
think that the great injury which it had dona 
my uncle Toby's groin was more owing to tha 
gravity of the stone itself than to the projeotik 
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of it, which, he would often tell hiin, 

great happiness. 

father, at that time, was just be^^nning 

St in London, and had taken a house ; 

I the truest friendship and cordiality sub- 
between the two brothers, — and that my 

thought my uncle Toby could nowhere 
well nuned and taken care of as in his 
liouse, — ^he assigned him the very best 

aent in it. ^And, what was a much more 

e mark of hii affection still, he would 

suffer a friend or acquaintance to step 
he house, on any occasion, but ho would 
lim by the hand, and lead him up stairs 

his brother Toby, and chat an hour by 
dside. 

history of a soldier*s wound beguiles the 
f it. My uncle's visitors at least thought 
d in their daily calls upon him, from the 
tsy arising out of that belief, they would 
tntly turn the discourse to that subject ; 
rom that subject the discourse would 
dly roll on to the siege itself. 



These conversations were infinitely kind ; and 
my uncle Toby received great relief from them, 
and would have received much more, but that 
they brought him into some unforeseen per- 
plexities, which, for three months together, 
retarded his cure greatly; and if he had not 
hit upon an expedient to extricate himself out 
of them, I verily believe they would have laid 
him in his grave. 

What these perplexities of my uncle Toby 

were 'tis impossible for you to guess ; if you 

could, I should blush; not as a relation, not 
OS a man, nor even as a woman, but I should 
blush as an author ; inasmuch as I set no small 
store by myself, ux>on this very account, that 
my reader has never yet been able to guess at 
anything. And in this, sir, I am of so nice and 
singular a humour, that if I thought you was 
able to form the least judgment or probable 
conjecture to yourself of what was to come 
in the next page, I would tear it out of my 
book. 



VOLUME 11. 



CHAPTER I. 

X begun a new book, on purpose that I 
have room enough to explain the nature 
! perplexities in which my uncle Toby was 
ed from the many discourses and interro- 
is about the siege of Namur, where he re- 
l his wound. 

list remind the reader, in case he has read 
istory of King WilUam's wars ;-r-but if he 
ott I then inform him that one of the 
memorable attacks in that siege was that 
was made by the English and Dutch upon 
3int of the advanced counterscarp, before 
^te of St. Nicholas, which enclosed the 
sluice or waterstop, where the English 
^rribly exposed to the shot of the counter- 
and demi-bastion of St. Hoch : the issue 
ich hot dispute, in three words, was this, 
t the Dutch lodged themselves upon the 
erguard, — and that the English made 
«lves masters of the covered way before 
icholas*8 Gate, notwithstanding the gal- 
' of the French officers, who exposed them- 
nxxm the glacis sword in hand, 
this was the principal attack of which my 
Toby was an eye-witness at Namur,— the 
of the besiegers being cut off, by the con- 
e of the Mats and Sainbre, from seeing 
of each other's operations, — ^my uncle Toby 
generally more eloquent and particular in 
count of it ; and the many perplexities he 
a arose out of the almost insurmountable 
dties be found in telling his story intel- 
f , and giving such clear ideas of the differ- 



ences and distinctions between the scarp and 
counterscarp, the glacis and covered way, the 
half-moon and ravelin, as to make his com- 
pany fully comprehend where and what he was 
about. 

Writers themselves are too apt to confound 

these terms ; so that you will the Icss 

wonder, in his endeavours to explain them, 
and in opposition to many misconceptions, that 
my uncle Toby did ofttimes puzzle his visitors, 
and sometimes himself too. 

To speak the truth, unless the company my 
father led up stairs were tolerably clearheaded, 
or my uncle Toby was in one of his explanatory 
moods, it was a difficult thing, do what he coidd, 
to keep the discourse free from obscurity. 

What rendered the account of this affair tho 
more intricate to my uncle Toby was this, — 
that in the attack of the counterscarp beforo 
the Gate of St. Nicholas, extending itself from 
the bank of the MaeSy quite up the great water- 
stop, the ground was cut and cross-cut with 
such a multitude of dykes, drains, rivulets, and 
sluices, on all sides ; and he would get so sadly 
bewildered and set fast amongst them, that 
frequently he could neither get backwards nor 
forwards, to save his life, and was ofttimes 
obliged to give up the attack upon that very 
account only. 

These perplexing rebuffs gave my uncle Toby 
Shandy more perturbations than you would 
imagine; and as my father's kindness to him 
was continually dragging up fresh friends and 
fresh inquiries, he had but a very uneasy task 
of it. 
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No doubt, my uncle Toby liad great command 
of himself, and could guard appearances, I 
believe, as well as most men ; yet any one may 
imagine that, when he could not retreat out of 
the ravelin without getting into the half-moon, 
or get out of the covered way without falling 
down the counterscarp, nor cross the dyke with- 
out danger of slipping into the ditch, but that 

he must have fretted and fumed inwardly. 

He did so and these little and hourly vexa- 
tions, which may seem trifling and of no ac- 
count to the man who has not read Hippocrates, 
#7ct, whoever has read Hippocrates or Dr. James 
IM^Kcnzie, and has considered well the effects 
A which the passions and affections of the mind 
I have upon the digestion (why not of a wound 
as well as of a dinner?), may easily conceive 
what sharp paroxysms and exacerbations of his 
wound my uncle Toby must have undergone 
upon that score only. 

My uncle Toby oould not philosophize 

npon it — it was enough he felt it was so ; and 
having sustained the pain and sorrows of it for 
three months together, he was resolved, some 
way or other, to extricate himself. 

He was one morning lying upon his back in 
his bed, the anguish and nature of the wound 
npon Mb groin suffering him to lie in no other 
position, when a thought came into lus head, 
that if he could purchase such a thing, and have 
it pasted down ux>on a board, as a large map of 
the fortifications of the town and citadel of 
JN^amur, with its environs, it might be a means 

of giving him ease. 1 take notice of his desire 

to have the environs, along with the town and 
citadel, for this reason, because my xmcle Toby's 
wound was got in one of the traverses, about 
' thirty toises from the returning angle of the 
I trench, opposite to the salient angle of the 
/ demi-bastion of St. Boch ; . . .so that he was 
pretty confident he could stick a pin upon the 
identical spot of ground where he was standing 
when the stone struck him. 

All this succeeded to his wishes, and not only 
freed him from a world of sod explanations, but 
in the end it proved the happy means, as you 
will read, of procuring my uncle Toby his 
HOBBY-HOBSE. 



CHAPTER n. 

There is nothing so foolish, when you are at 
the expense of making an entertainment of tlus 
kind, as to order things so badly ac to let your 
critics and gentry of refined taste run it down : 
nor is there anything so likely to make them 
do it as that of leaving them out of the party, 
or, what is full as offensive, of bestowing your 
attention upon the rest of your guests in so 
particular a way as if there was no such thing 
as a critic (by occupation) at table. 

I guard against both ; for, in the first plaee, 
I have left half a dozen places purposely cqiea 
for them ; and, in the next place, I pay thai 
all court. . . . Gentlemen, I kiss your hands,-^ 
protest no company could giro me half tiie 
pleasure, — ^by my soul, I am glad to see you,— -I 
beg only you will make no strangers of yonr^ 
selves, but sit down without any ceremony, and 
fall on heartily. 

I said I had left six places, and I vnM upon 
the point of carrying my complaisance so fsr as 
to have left a seventh open for them, — and in 

tlus very spot I stand on ; ^but being told by 

a critic (though not by occupation, but by 
nature) that I had acquitted myself well enough 
I shall fill it up directly, hoping in the mean- 
time, that I shall be able to make a great deal 
of more room next year. 

^How, in the name of wonder, could yool 

uncle Toby, who, it seems, was a military man, 

and whom you have represented as no fool, 

be at the same time such a confused, pudding* 
headed, muddle-headed fellow, as ... Go look 

So, Sir Critic, I could have replied ; but I 

scorn it. ^It is language unurbanc, and on]y 

befitting the man who cannot give elear ind 
satisfactory accounts of things, or dive dMf 
enough into the first causes of human ignonnee 
and confusion. It is, moreover, the repl| 
valiant, and therefore I reject it ; for thoiq^ 
it might have suited my uncle Toby's ohanetir 
as a soldier excellently well, — and had he not 
accustomed himself, in such attacks, to irblrik 
the lillibullero,* — as he wanted no courage, tii 
the very answer he would have given ; yet it 
would by no means have done for me. Too 



♦MY UNCLE TOBY'S WHISTLE, 

LiLLIBULLEEO. 
Tex Ballad^ to this tune was written in the year 1686, i said to bo Irish words, * Loro, lero, lillibullero,* sal 



on accoant of King James ii. nominating to the Lien- 
teDaiicy of Ireland General Talbot, newly created Earl 
of Tyrconnel, a forions Papist, who had recommended 
himself to his bigoted master by his arbitrary treat- 
ment of the Protestants in the preceding year, when 
only Lieutenant-GeneraL, and whose sabseqncnt con- 
duct fully jnsUfled his expectations and their fears. 

This foolish Ballad, treating the Papists, and chiefly 
the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner, had a burden, 

>Seo Percy's ReSia of Ancknt English Pottry^ vol. 11. 
page 353. 



made au impression on the (King's) army more powei^ 
ful than either the philippics of Demosthenes or Cicera 
The whole army, and at last the people, both in clly 
and country, were singing it perxMtually. Parttf|is 
never had so slight a tiling so great an effect, for ii 
contributed not a little towards the Revolution of 168&^ 
LiLLiBCLLsao and BuLLSN-A.-LA.n are said to have 
been the watchwords used among the Irish Papists la 
their masiuicro of the Protestants in IGll. 

1 Sec Bishop Burnet's History of his own Time*^ aai 
King's State of the ProiestanU in Ireland^ ICJi, i:a. 
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whom? what? where? when?. . . Don't hurryl 

yourself ^It is a history-book, sir (which may I 

possibly recommend it to tho world), of what 1 
passes in a aian's own mind ; and il you will I 
say so much of the book, and no more, believe I 
me, yoa will cut no contemptible figure in ay 
metaphysic circle. 

But tiiis by the way. 

Now, if you will venture to go along with 
me, and look down into the bottom of tliis 
matter, it will be foimd that the cause of ob- 
scurity and confusion in the mind of a man is 
threefold. 

Dull organs, dear sir, in the first place. 
Secondly, slight and transient impressions made 
by the objects, when the said ofgans are Bot 
dulL And, thirdly, a memory like unto a sieve, 
not able to retain what it has received. . . 
Call down DoUy, your chambermaid, and I wiU 
give you my cap, and bell along with it, if II 



M^e, as plain as can be, that I write as a man 

of erudition; that even my similes, my 

aUusioBS, my illustrations, my metaphors, are 
erudite, and that I must rastain my charac- 
ter inxyperiy, and contrast it properly, too — 

else what would become of me? ^Why, sir, I 

should be undone ; — at this very moment that 
I am goiag here to fill up one place againirt a 
critic, I ahould have made an opening for a 
couple. 

-Therefore I answer thus : — 
Ptmy, sir, in all the reading which you have 
er ready did you ever read such a book as 
Locke's Btmy iipon ihe Human Underttanding t 
-Don't answer me rashly, — because many, I 
know, qaole the book who have^ot reSOt,-^ 
sb3 mai^liftve read it^ho imSerstan^'ir^t 
If either of these is your case, as I write to 
instruct, I will tell you, in three words, what 
fthebookis, It is a history. . . .Ahistorylof 



L 



Lixdfh 



ULLIBULLEBO. 
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.' make not this matter so plain that Dolly herself 
shall understand it as well as Malbranch. . . . 
When DoUy has indited her epistle to Bobin, 
and has thrust her hand into the bottom of her 

pocket, hanging by her right side ^take that 

opportunity to recollect that the organs and 
faculties of perception can, by nothing in this 
world, be so aptly typified and explained as by 
that one thing which Dolly's hand is in search 
of . . . . Your organs are not so dull that I should 
inform you — it is an inch, sir, of red seal-wax. 

When this is melted and dropped upon the 
letter, if Dolly fumbles too long for her thimble, 
till the wax is over-hardened, it will not receive 
the mark of her thimble from the usual impulse 
which was wont to imprint it. Very welL If 
Dolly's wax, for want of better, is bees-wax, or 
of a temper too soft, — though it may receive, 
it will not hold the impression, how hard soever 
Dolly thrusts against it ; and last of all, suppos- 
ing the wax good, and eke the thimble, but 
applied thereto in careless haste, as her mistress 
rings the bell ; — in any of these three cases, the 
print left by the thimble will be as unlike the 
prototype as a brass jack. 

Now you must understand that not one of 
these was the true cause of the confusion in my 
uncle Toby's discourse ; and it is for that very 
reason I enlarge upon them so long, after the 
manner of great physiologists, to show the 
world what it did not arise from. 

What it did arise from I have hinted above ; 
and a fertile source of obscurity it is, and ever 
will be, — and that is the unsteady uses of words, 
which have perplexed the clearest and most 
exalted understandings. 

It is ten to one (at Arthur's) whether you 
I have ever read the literary histories of past 

'ages ; if you have, what terrible battles, 

y clep t logomachie s, have they occasioned and 
Ijerpctuated^witlfso much gall and ink-shod, 
that a good-natured man cannot read the ac- 
counts of them without tears in his eyes. 

Gentle critic! when thou hast weighed all 
this, and considered within thyself how much 
of thy o¥m knowledge, discourse, and conversa- 
tion has been i>estercd and disordered, at one 

«ime or other, by this, and this only : what 

a pndder and racket in Councils about •urU 
and ixUtmns ; and in the schools of the learned 
dbout iK>wer and about spirit ; . . . about essences, 

and about quintessences ; about substances, 

and about space: — what confusion in greater 
Theatres, from words of little meaning, and 

as indeterminate a sense ; ^when thou consi- 

derest this, thou wilt not wonder at my uncle 

Toby's perplexities ; ^thou wilt drop a tear of 

pity upon his scarp and his counterscarp, — his 
glacis and his covered way, — his ravelin and liis 
half -moon : 'twas not by ideas — by Heaven ! — 
his life was put in jeo2)ardy by words. 



CHAPTER III. 

When my uncle Toby got his map of Namnr to 
his mind, he began immediately to apply him* 
self, and with the utmost diligence, to the study 
of it ; for nothing being of more importance to 
him than his recovery, and his recovery depend- 
ing, as you have read, upon the pauions and 
affections of his mind, it behoved him to taks 
the nicest care to make himself so far master of 
his subject as to be able to talk upon it withool 
emotion. 

In a fortnight's close and painful application!, 
which, by the bye, did my uncle Toby's wound 
upon his groin no good, he was enabled, bj 
the help of some marginal documents at the 
feet of the elephant, together with Grobesins'i 
military architecture and pyroballogy, trans- 
lated from the Flemish, to form his discourse 
with passable perspicuity ; and before he wss 
two full months gone, he was right eloquent 
upon it, and could make not only the attack of 
the advanced counterscarp with great order; 
but having by that time gone much deeper into 
the art than what his first motive made neoes> 
sary, my uncle Toby was able to cross the Maa 
and SambrCt make diversions as far as Ysa- 
ban's line, the Abbey of Salsines, etc, and give 
his visitors as distinct a history of each of their 
attacks as of that at the Gate of St. Nichols^ 
where he had the honour to receive liis woun^ 

(But the desire of knowledge, like the thint 
of riches, increases ever with the acquisition of 
it. The more my uncle Toby poised over hit 

map, the more he took a liking to it ; ^by the 

same process and electrical assimilation, sa I 
told you, through which, I ween, the souls of 
connoisseurs themselves, by long friction sad 
incumbition, have the happiness at length to 
get all be-virtucd, be-pictured, bc-butterfliedJ 
and be-fiddled. 

The more my uncle Toby drank of this sweet 
fountain of science, the greater was the best 
and impatience of his thirst ; so that, befom 
the first year of his confinement had wcU gone 
round, there was scarce a fortified town in Itslj 
or Flanders of which, by one means or other, ha 
had not procured a plan, reading over, as he got 
them, and carefully collating therewith, tiic 
histories of their sieges, their demolitions, their 
improvements and new works; all which be 
would read with that intense application and 
delight that he would forget himself, his woimd» 
his confinement, his dinner. 

In the second year my imde Toby purchased 
Kamelli and Cataneo, translated from the 
Italian ; likewise Stevinus Moralis, the Chevo* 
licr de Yille, Lorini, Coehom, Sheeter, the 
Count de Pagan, the Marshal Yauban, Mons. 
Blondel, with almost at many more books of 
military architecture as Don Quixote was found 
to have of chivalry, when the curate and bezbet 
invaded his library. 
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wards the beginning of the third year, 
h w&i in Angnst ninety-nine, my uncle 
• found it neceflsary to understand a little 
ojectilei. . • • And having judged it beit to 
' his knowledge from the f ountainhead, he 
a with K. Tartaglia, who, it seems, was 
int man who detected the imposition of a 
on-hall's doing all that mischief under the 
m of a right line. — ^This K. Tartaglia 
ed to my undo Toby to be an impossible 

I' 

—Endless is the search of Truth I 

> sooner was my uncle Toby satisfied which 

the cannon-ball did not go, but he was 

isibly led on, and resolved in his mind to 

ire and find out which road the ball did go. 

which purpose, he was obliged to set off 

ih with old Maltus, and studied him de- 

ly. He proceeded next to Galileo and 

icelllus, wherein, by certain geometrical 

t, infallibly laid down, he found the precise 

to be a Pababola, or else an Hyperbola, 

d that the parameter, or latui rectum^ of 

conic section of the said path was, to the 

itity and amplitude in a direct ratio as the 

le line to the sine of double the angle of 

lence, formed by the breach upon a hori- 

al plane; and that the semi-parameter 

op! —my dear uncle Toby, stop go not 

'oot further into this thorny and bewildered 

c : intricate are the steps ! intricate are 

mazes of this labyrinth! intricate are the 

bles which the pursuit of this bewitching 

Ltom, Knowledge, will bring upon thee. . . . 

oy uncle! fly — fly— fly from it as from a 

snt. ... Is it fit, good-natured man ! thou 

Idst sit up, with the wound upon thy 

1, whole nights, baking thy blood with 

Icwatchings? . . . Alas! it will exasperate 

83rmptom8, check thy perspirations, eva- 

,te thy spirits, waste thy animal strength, 

up thy radical moisture, bring thee into 

itive habit of body, impair thy health, and 

en all the infirmities of thy old age. . . . O 

ancle ! my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER IV. 

>ui.D not give a groat for that man's know- 
e in pencraft who does not understand this, 
bat the best plain narrative in the world, 
;ed very close to the last spirited apostrophe 
ay uncle Toby, would have felt both cold 
vapid upon Uie reader's palate; therefore 
bwith put an end to the chapter, though I 
in the middle of my story. 
Writers of my stamp have one principle in 
mon with painters. . . . Where an exact 
ring makes our pictures less striking, we 
Me the less e\*il, deeming it even more 
lonable to trespass against truth than 
ity. . . • This is to be understood cumffrano 
r; but be it as it will, as the parallel in 



made more for the sake of letting the apostrophe 
cool than anything else, it is not very material 
whether, upon any other score, the reader ap- 
proves of it or not. 

In the latter end of the third year my uncle 
Toby, perceiving that the parameter and semi- 
parameter of the conic section angered his 
wound, he left off the study of projectiles in a 
kind of a huff, and betook himself to the prac- 
tical part of fortification only ; the pleasure of 
which, like a spring held back, returned upon 
him with redoubled force. 

It was in this year that my uncle began to 
break in upon the daily regularity of a clean 
shirt, to dismiss his barber imshaven, and to 
allow his surgeon scarce time sufficient to dress 
his wound, concerning himself so little about it, 
as not to ask him once in seven times* dressing 

how it went on. When, lo ! all of a sudden, 

for the change was as quick as lightning, he 
began to sigh heavily for his recovery, com- 
plained to my father, grew impatient with the 

surgeon ; and one morning, as he heard his 

foot coming up stairs, he shut up his l^ooks, and 
thrust aside his instruments, in order to expos- 
tulate with him upon the protraction of the 
cure, which, he told him, might surely have 
been accomplished, at least by that time. . . . 
He dwelt long upon the miseries he hod under- 
gone, and the sorrows of his four years* melan- 
choly imprisonment ; adding that, bad it not 

been for the kind looks and fraternal cheerings 
of the best of brothers, he had long since sunk 
under his misfortunes. . . . My father was by : 
My uncle Toby's eloquence brought tears into 

his eyes ;— 'twas unexpected. My unde Toby, 

by nature, was not eloquent ; it had the 

greater effect. The surgeon was confounded ; 

not that there wanted grounds for such, or 

greater marks of impatience, but 'twas unex- 
pected too : in the four years he had attended 
him, he had never seen anything like it in my 
uncle Toby's carriage; he had never once 

dropped one fretful or discontented word ; 

he had been all patience, all submission. 

—Wo lose the right of complaining sometime8\ 

by forbearing it ; but we often treble the * 

force ; — The surgeon was astonished ; but 

much more so when he heard my uncle Toby 
go on, and peremptorily insist upon his healing 
up the wound directly, or sending for Monsieur 
Konjat, the King's Serjeant-Surgeon, to do it 
for him. 

The desire of life and health is implanted in 
man's nature ; the love of liberty and en- 
largement is a sister passion to it : these my 
unde Toby had in common with his species; 
and either of them had been sufficient to ac- 
count for his earnest desire to get well and out 

of doors ; but I have told you before that 

nothing wrought with our family after the com- 
mon way ; and from the time and manner in 

which this eager desire showed itself, in the 
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present case, tho penetrating reader will suspect 
there was some other cause or crotchet for it in 

my uncle Tohj's head. ^There was so ; and 

*tis the subject of the next chapter to set forth 
what that cause and crotchet was. I own, when 
that's done, 'twill be time to return back to the 
parlour fireside, where we left my uncle in the 
middle of his sentence. 



CHAPTER V. 

mWexs a man gives himself up to the govem- 
I mont of a ruling passion, in other words, when 
■ his UoBBY-HOBSB grows headstrong, farewell 
ycool reason and fair discretion. 

My imcle Toby's wound was near well ; and 
as soon as the surgeon recovered his surx)rise, 
and could get leave to say as much, he told him 
'twas just beginning to incarnate ; and that if 
no fresh exfoliation happened, which there was 
no sign of, it would be dried up in five or six 
weeks. The sound of as viany Olympiads, 
twelve hours before, would have conveyed an 
idea of sliortor duration to my uncle Toby's 
mind. . . . Tho succession of his ideas was now 
n^id; ho broiled with impatience to put Ids 
design in execution ; and so, without con- 
sulting further with any soul living, — which, by 
I think is right, when you are prcde- 
ined to take no ouc soul's advice, — ho pri- 
vately ordered Trim, las man, to pack up a 
bundle of lint and dressings, and hire a chariot 
and four, to be at tho door exactly by twelve 
</clock that day, when he knew my father would 
be upon 'Change. ... So, leaving a bank-note 
upon the table for the surgeon's caro of him, and 
a letter of thanks for his brother's, he packed 
up his maps, his books of fortification, his in- 
struments, cto., and, by the help of a crutch on 

one side, and Trim on the other, ^my uncle 

Toby embarked for Shandy UalL 

The reason, or rather the rise, of this sudden 
emigration was as follows : — 

Tho table in my imcle Toby's room, and at 
which, the night before this change happened, 
kt was sitting, with his maps, otc., about him, 
— ^being somewhat of the smallest, for that in- 
finity of great and small instruments of know- 
ledge which usually lay crowded upon it;— he 
had the accident, in reaching over for his to- 
bacco-box, to throw down his compasses, and, 
in stooping to take the compiisscs up, with his 
sleeve ho threw down his caso of instruments 
and snuffers ; . . . imd as the dice took a run 
against him, in his endeavouring to catch the 
snuffers in falling, ho thrust Monsieur Blondol 
off the table, and Count do Fagan o'top of him. 
It was to no purpose for a man, lame, as my 
uncle Toby was, to think of redressing these 
evils by himself : he nmg his bell for Ids man 
Trim. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, pritheo 
what confusion I have here been making. — 



I must have some better contrivance, Trim. 

Can'st not thou take my rule, and measun 

the length and breadth of this taUe, and thn 
go and bespeak me one as big. again ? • . . Tes, 
an' please your Hcmour, replied Trim, making a 

bow ; but I hope your Honour will be soon 

well enough to get down to your country-sciit, 
where, as your Honour takes so much pleasure 
in fortification, wo could manage this matter 
toaT. 

I must here inform you that this servant of 
my uncle Toby's, who went by the name of Trim, 
had been a corporal in my uncle's own company : 

his real name was James Butler ;-—— bat 

having got tho nickname of Trim in the regi- 
ment, my uncle Toby, unless when ho hi4>pened 
to be very angry with him, would never <adl him 
by any other name. 

The poor fellow had been disabled for tho ser 
vice by a wound on his left knee by a musket 
bullet at the battle of Landcn, which was two 
years beforo the affair of Namur ; . . . and si 
the fellow was well beloved in tho regiment, sad 
a hamly follow into the bargain, my uncle Toby 
took him for his servant ; and of an excellent 
use was he, attending my uncle Toby in the 
camp and in his quartern, as a valet, groom, 
barber, cook, sempster, and nurse ; and, indeed, 
from first to last, waited upon him and served 
him with great fidelity and affection. 

My uncle Toby loved tho man in return ; sad 
what attached him more to him still,. was the 
similitude of their knowledge. . . . For Co^ 
poral Trim (for so for the future I shall osH 
him), by four years' occasional attention to his 
master's discourse upon fortified towns, and tits 
advantages of prying and peeping oontinusliy 
into his master's plans, etc., exoluaive and be- 
sides what ho gained Hobby-horsicallt es a 
body-servant {non Hobbp-honical per te), had 
become no mean proficient in the science, and 
was thought by the cook and chambermaid to 
know as much of the nature of strongholds si 
my uncle Toby himself. 

I have but one more stroke to give to finiih 
Corporal Trim's character, and it is the only 
dark line in it. The fellow loved to advise, or 
rather to hear himself talk. His carriage, how- 
ever, was so perfectly resx>ectful, 'twas eaqr to 
keep him silent when you had him so ; but set 
his tongue a-going, you had no hold of him; 
ho was voluble ; — the eternal interiardiDgs of 
your Honour, with the respectfulness of Cor- 
poral Trim's manner, interceding so strongly in 
behalf of his elocution, that though you mig^t 
have been incommoded, you could not well be 
angry. My uncle Toby was seldom citiier tiie 
one or the other with him, or at least ^b^ 
fault in Trim broke no squares with 'em. My 

undo Toby, as I said, loved the man ; and 

besides, as ho ever looked upod a faithful serrant 
as an humblo friend, he could not boar to step 
his mouth. Such was Corporal Trim. 
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If I doni x^resumc, continued Trim, to giro 
your Honour my advice, and speak my opinion 
fai this matter. . . . Thou art welcome, Trim, 

quoth my uncle Toby ; speak, — speak what 

thou thinkest upon the subject, man, without 
fear. . . . Why, then, replied Trim (not hanging 
his ears and scratching his head liko a country 
Lxit, but stroking his hair back from his fore- 
head, and standing erect, ac before his division). 
... I think, quoth Trim, advancing his left, 
vhich was his lame leg, a little forwards, — and 
pointing with his right hand open towards a 
map of Duiddrk, which was pinned against the 
hsngings, — ^I think, quoth Corporal Trim, with 
hnmble submission to your Honour's better 
jodgment, that these ravelins, bastions, cur- 
tains, and homworks, make but a poor, con- 
ieaiptiUe, flddle-faddle piece of work of it here 
upon paper, compared to what your Honour and 
I conlil make of it were wo in the country by 
oarselves, and had but a rood, or a rood and a 
balf of ground, to do what we pleased with. As 
nunmer is coming on, continued Trim, your 
Honour might sit out of doors, and give me the 
Bography . . . (Call it ichnography, quoth my 
uncle) ... of tho town or citadel, your Honour 
vss pleased to sit down before ; and I will be 
shot by your Honour upon the glacis of it, if I 
do not fortify it to your Honour's mind. . . . 
I dsre say thou wouldst. Trim, quoth my uncle. 
. . . For if your Honour, continued the Cor- 
poral, could but mark mc the polygon, with 
its exact lines and angles. . . . That I could do 
verj well, quoth my uncle. ... I would begin 
witii the foss6, and if your Honour could tell 
Bie the proper depth and breadth. ... I can, 
tu a hair's-breadth. Trim, replied my uncle. . . . 
I would throw out tho earth ux>on tUs hand 
towards the town for tho scarp, — and on that 
hsad towmrds the camxmign for the counter- 
seup. . . . Very right, Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby. . . . And when I had sloped them to 
your mind, — an' please your Honour, I would 
lace the glacis, as tho finest fortifications are 
done in Flanders, with sods, — and as your 
Honour kno^ they should be, — and I would 
mike the walls and parax>ets with sods too. . . . 
The best engineers call them gazons. Trim, said 
my undo Toby. . . . Wliether they are gazons 
or sods, is not much matter, replied Trim ; your 
Honour knows they are ten times beyond a 
fadng either of brick or stone. ... I know they 
are, Trim, in some respects, quoth my uncle 

Toby, nodding his head ; for a cannon ball 

enters into the gazon right onwards, without 
bringing any rubbish down with it, which might 
fill the foss<§ (as was the case at St. Nicholas's 
Gate) and facilitate the passage over it. 

Your Honour understands these matters, re- 
plied Corporal Trim, better than any officer 

in His Majesty's service; but would your 

Honour please to let the bespeaking of the table 
alu&e, and let us but go into the country, I 



would work, under your Honour's directions, 
like a horse, and make fortifications for you 
something like a tansy, with all their batteries, 
saps, ditches, and pallisadocs, that it should be 
worth all the world's riding twenty miles to go 
and see it. 

My uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet, as 

Trim went on ; ^but it was not a blush of 

guilt, of modesty, or of anger ; it was a . 

blush of joy ; ^he was fired with Corporal 

Trim's project and description. . . . Trim ! said 
my uncle Toby, thou host said enough. . . • 
We might begin the campaign, continued Trim, 
on the very day that His Majesty and the Allies 
take tho field, and demolish 'efn, town for town, 
OS fast as . . . Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 
say no more. . . . Your Honour, continued 
Trim, might sit in your arm-chair (pointing to 
it) this fine weather, giving me your orders, and 
I would . . . Say no more, Trim, quoth my 
uncle Toby. . . . Besides, your Honour would 
get not only pleasure and good pastime, but 
good air, and good exercise, and good health, 
and your Honour's wound would be well in a 
month. . . . Thou hast said enough. Trim, 
quoth my undo Toby (putting his hand into his 
breeches-pocket) — I like thy project mightily. 
. . . And if your Honour pleases, I'll this mo- 
ment go and buy a pioneer's spade to take down 
with us, and 111 bespeak a shovel, and a pick- 
axe, and a couple of . . . Say no more. Trim, 
quoth my uncle Toby, leaping up upon one leg, 
quite overcome with rapture, and thrusting a 
guinea into Trim's hand. . . . Trim, said my 

uncle Toby, say no more ; but go down. 

Trim, this moment, my lad, and bring up my 
supper this instant. 

Trim ran down and brought up his master's 

supper,— to no purpose ; Trim's plan of 

operation ran so much in my uncle Toby's 
head, he could not taste it. . . . Trim, quoth 

my imcle Toby, get me to bed : 'twas all 

one. . . . Corporal Trim's description had so 
fired his imagination, my uncle Toby could 
not shut his eyes. . . . The more he considered 
it, the more bewitching the scene appeared to 
him; so that, two full hours before day- 
light, he had como to a final determination, 
and had concerted the whole plan of his and 
Corporal Trim's decampment. 

My uncle Toby had a neat little country-house 
of his own, in the village where my father's 
estate lay at Shandy, which had been left 
him by an old uncle, with a small estate of 
about one hundred pounds a year. Behind 
this house, and contiguous to it, was a kitchen 

garden of about half an acre; and at tho 

bottom of the garden, and cut off jhx>m it bj 
a toll yew-hedge, was a bowling-green, con- 
taining just about as much ground as Corporal 

Trim wished for: so that as Trim uttered 

the words, *A rood and a half of groimd to 
do what they would with,' this identical 
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bowling-green instantly presented itself, and 
became curiously painted, all at once, upon 
the retina of my uncle Toby*B fancy; which 
was the physical cause of making him change 
colour, or at least of heightening his blush to 
that immoderate degree I spoke of. 

Never did lover post down to a beloved 
mistress with more heat and expectation than 
my uncle Toby did, to enjoy this self-same 
thing in private. ... I say in private. . . . For 
it was sheltered from the house, as I told you, 
by a tall yew-hedge, and was covered on the 
other three sides from mortal sight by rough 
holly and thick -set flowering shrubs, ... so 
that the idea of not being seen did not a 
little contribute to the idea of pleasure pre- 
conceived in my uncle Toby's miniL . . . Vain 
thought! however thick it was planted about, 
or private soever it might seem, — to think, 
dear uncle Toby, of enjoying a thing which 
took up a whole rood and a half of ground, 
and not have it known. 

How my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim 
managed this matter, with the history of 
their campaigns, which were no way barren 
of events, may make no uninteresting under- 
plot in the epitosis and working up of this 
drama. ... At present the scene must drop, 
cud change for the parlour fireside. 



CHAPTEPw VI. 

^What can they be doing, brother? said 

my father. ... I think, replied my uncle Toby, 
taking, as I told you, his pipe from his mouth, 
and striking the ashes out of it as he began his 

sentence ; 1 think, replied he, it would not 

be amiss, brother, if we rung the belL 

Pray, what's all that racket over our heads, 
Obadiah? quoth my father; my brother and I 
can scarce hear ourselves speak. 

Sir, answered Obadiah, making a bow towards 
his left shoulder, my mistress is taken very 
badly. . . . And where's Susan running down 
the garden there, as if they were going to 
ravish her? . . . Sir, she is running the shortest 
cut into the town, replied Obadiah, to fetch the 
old midwife. . . . Then saddle a horse, quoth my 
father, and do you go directly for Dr. Slop, the 
man-midwife, with all our services, and let him 
know your mistress is fallen into labour, and 
that I desire he will return with you with all 
speed. 

It is very strange, says my father, addressing 
himself to my uncle Toby, as Obadiah shut the 
door, as there is so expert an operator as Dr. 
Slop so near, that my wife should persist to the 
very last in this obstinate humour of hers, in 
trusting the life of my child, who has had one 
misfortune already, to the ignorance of an old 

woman ; and not only the life of my child, 

brother, but her own life, and with it the lives 



of all the oliildren I might peradventore have 
begot out of her hereafter. 

Mayhap, brother, replied my upde Toby, 
my sister docs it to save the expense. ... A 
pudding*s-end, replied my father; the Doctor 
must be paid the same for inaction as action— 
if not better — to keep him in temper. 

^Then it can be out of nothing in tb* 

whole world, quoth my uncle Toby, in the 

simplicity of his heart, but l^IODESTT: ^Ny 

sister, I dare say, added he, does not care to 
let a man come so near her ****. J will not 
say whether my uncle Toby had completed 
the sentence or not ; . . % 'tis for his advantsge 
to suppose he had, as I think he could have 
added no One Wosd which would have im- 
proved it. 

If, on the contrary, my uncle Toby had not 
fully arrived at the period's end, then the 
world stands indebted to the sudden snapping 
of my father's tobacco-pipe for one of the 
neatest examples of that ornamental figure 
lu oratory which rhetoricians style the 
Aposiopesis. . . . Just Heaven ! how does IE? 
Voco piu and the Poco meno of the Itslisn 
artists— the insensible, more or less determine 
the precise line of beauty in the sentence, Hi 
well as in the statue! How do the sligjit| 
touches of the. chisel, the pen, the fiddl^gs*^ 
/ct csetcra, give the true pleasure I TTTXS^mj 
Hcountrymcn !— be nice; be cautious of your 

■language ; and never, O 1 never let it be 

■forgotten upon what small particles your do- 
Viucnce and your fame depend. 

*My sister, mayhap,' quoth my unds 

Toby, 'docs not choose to let a man oome 

so near her****.' Make this dash 'tis sn 

Aposiopesis. Take the dash away, and write 

Backside — 'tis bawdy. Scratch Backside oat, 

and put covered way in — 'tis a metaphor ; sad 
I dare say, as fortification ran so much into my 
uncle Toby's head, that if he had been left to 
have added one word to the sentence, that 
word was it. 

But whether that was the cose or not the 
case, or whether the snapping of my fatbcr'i 
tobacco-pipe so critically happened throoj^ 
accident or anger, will be seen in doe time* 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Though my father was a good natural phi]o> 
sopher, yet he was something of a morel 
philosopher too; for which reason^ when his 
tobacco-pipe snapped short in the middle, he 
had nothing to do — ^as such — ^but to have taken 
hold of the two pieces, and throw them gentiy 
upon the back of the fire. . . . He did no such 

thing ; he threw them with all the violenee 

in the world ; and, to give the action stiU 

more emphasis, he started upon both hit legs 
to do it 
This looked something like heat ; and tha 
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maimer of his reply to what my uncle Toby was 
laying proved it was sa 

. . . ' Not choose/ quoth my father (repeating 
my undo Toby's words), 'to let a man come so 

near her 1 By heaven, brother Tobyl you 

would try the patience of Job : and I think I 
have the plagues of one already without it' . . . 

Why '—Where ?— Wherein ?— AVherefore ? 

Upca what account? replied my uncle Toby, in 
the utmost astonishment. ... To think, said my 
father, of a man living to your age, brother, and 
blowing so little about women I ... I know 
nothing at all about them, replied my imcle 
Toby; and I think, continued ho, that the 
ihock I received the year after the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk, in my affair with widow 
Wadman — which shock, you know, I should 
not have received but from my total ignorance 
of the sex — has given me just cause to say, that 
I neither know cor pretend to know anything 
ibout 'em, or their concerns either. . . . Me- 
think^ brother, replied my father, you might 
tfe least know so much as the right end of a 
woman from the wrong. fTis said, in Aristotle's 
auuteipieGe, ' That when a man doth think of 
taytldng which is past, he looketh down upo: 
tiie ground; but that when he thinketh a 
mnetUng which is to come, he looketh up to 
v&rds the heavens.' 

My uncle Toby, I suppose, thought of neither; 
' — for he looked horizontally. . . . Right end, 
qooth my uncle Toby, muttering the two 
vordi low to himself, and fixing his two eyes 
insensibly, as he muttered them, upon a small 
ereviee fonned by a bad joint in the chimney- 

pieGe ; right end of a woman ! . . . I declare, 

qooth my uncle, I know no more which it is 

thsn the man in the moon; and if I was 

to think, continued my uncle Toby (keeping 
his eye still fixed upon the bad joint), this 
month together, I am sure I should not be 
able to find it out. 

Then, brother Toby, replied my father, I will 
tell you. 

Everything in this world, continued my 
father (filling a fresh pipe), everything in 
this world, my dear brother Toby, has two 
handles. • . • Not always, quoth my uncle Toby. 
... At least, replied my father, every one has 
two hands, which comes to the same thing. 

^Now, if a man waa to sit down coolly, 

and consider within himself the make, tho 
shape, the construction, comc-at-ability, and 
convenience of all the parts which constitute 
the whole of that animal called Woman, and 
compare them analogically ... I never rightly 
understood the meaning of that word, quoth 
my uncle Toby. . . • Analogt, replied my 
father, is the certain relation and agreement, 

idiieh di£Eierent Here a devil of a rap at 

the door snapped my fathcr*s definition (like 
his tobacco-pipe) in two, and at the same 
time crushed the head of as notable and 



curious a dissertation as ever was engendered 
in the womb uf speculation ; ... it was some 
months before my father could get an oppor- 
tunity to be safely delivered of it : and at 
this hour it is a thing full as problematical 
as the subject of tho dissertation itself (con- 
sidering the confusion and distresses of our 
domestic misadventures, which are now coming 
thick one upon the back of another), whether I 
shall be able to find a place for it in tho third 
volume or not. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

It is about an hour njid a half's tolerable good 
reading since my imcle Toby rung tho bell, 
when Obadioh was ordered to saddle a horso 
and go for Dr. Slop, the man -midwife; so 
that no one con say, with reason, that I have 
not allowed Obadiah time enough, poetically 
speaking, and considering the emergency too, 
butli to go and come; though, morally and 
truly speaking, the man i^crhaps has scarce 
had time to get on his boots. 

If the hypereritic will go upon this, and is 
resolved i^ter all to take a pendulum and 
measure the true distance betwixt the ringing 
of the bell and the rap at the door;~aud 
after finding it to be no more than two 
minutes, thirteen seconds, and three-fifths, 
should take upon him to insult over mo for 
such a breach in the unity, or rather proba- 
bility of time, I would remind him that tHe" 
idea of duration, and of its simple modes, is 
got merely frem the train and succession of 
our ideas, and is the true scholastic pendulum, 
and by which as a scholar I will be tried in 
this matter, abjuring and detesting tho juris- 
diction of all other pendulums whatever. 

I would therefore desire him to consider that 
it is but poor eight miles frem Shandy Hall to 
Dr. Slop the man-midwife's house ; and that 
whilst Obadiah has been going those said eight 
miles and back, I have brought my uncle Toby 
from Namur quite across all Flanders into Eng- 
land ; ^that I have had him ill upon my hands 

near four years ; — ^and have since travelled him 
and Corporal Trim, in a chariot and four, a 
journey of near two hundred miles down into 
Yorkshire ; — all which put together miist have 
prepared the reader's imagination for the en- 
trance of Dr. Slop upon tho stage,— as much, at 
least (I hope), as a dance, a song, or a concerto 
between the acts. 

If my hypereritic is untractable, — alleging 
that two minutes and thirteen seconds are no 
more than two minutes and thirteen seconds — 
when I have sold all I con about them ; — and 
that this plea, though it might save me dra- 
matically, will danm me biographically, render- 
ing my book from this very moment a pro- 
fessed Romance, which before was a book 
apocryphal: If I am thus pressed, I then 
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put an end to the whole objection and contro- 
versy about it} all at once, — by acquainting him 
that Obadiah had not got above thr^score 
yards from the stable-yard before he met with 
Dr. Slop ; . . . and indeed he gave a dirty proof 
that he had met with him, and was withhi an 
ace of giving a tragical one too. 

Imagine to yourself . • . Bat this had better 
begin a new chapter. 

CHAPTER IX. 

I)fAGiNE to yourself a little squat, uncourtly 
ilgure of a Doctor Slop, of about four feet and a 
half x)crpendicular height, with a breadth of 
back, and a scsquipedality of belly, which might 
liave done honour to a sergeant in the Horse 
Guards. 

Such were the outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, 
which, '. . . if you have read Hogarth's Ancdffsia 
of Beauty, — and if you have not, I wish you 
would, — ^yon must know may as certainly be 
caricatured, and conveyed to the mind, by three 
strokes as three hundred. 

Imagine such an one — for such, I say, were 
the outlines of Dr. Slop's figure — coming slowly 
along, foot by foot, waddling through the dirt 
upon the vortcbrao of a little diminutive pony, 

— of a pretty colour, — but of strength alack ! 

— scarce able to have made an amble of it, 
under such a fardel, had the roads been in an 

ambling condition. ^They were not. . . . 

Imagine to yourself Obadiah mounted u]>on a 
strong monster of a coach-horse, pricked into a 
full gallop, and making all practicable speed the 
adverse way. 

Fray, sir, let me interest you a moment in 
this description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off post- 
ing in a narrow lane directly towards him, at 
that monstrous rate, splashing and plunging 
like a devil through thick and thin, as he ap- 
proached, — would not such a phenomenon, with 
such a vortex of mud and water moving along 
with it round its axis, have been a subject of 
juster apprehension to Dr. Slop, in his situation, 
than the worst of Whiston's comets? ... to 
say nothing of the Nucleus, that is, of Obadiah 
and the coach-horse ... in my idea, the vortex 
alone of 'cm was enough to have involved and 
carried, if not the Doctor, at least the Doctor's 
pony, quite away with it. What then do you 
think must the terror and hydrophobia of Dr. 
Sloi) have been, when you read (which you are 
just going to do) that he was advancing thus 
warily along towards Shandy Hall, and had ap- 
proached to within sixty yards of it, and wifchin 
five yards of a sudden turn made by an acute 
angle of the garden-wall, — and in the dirtiest 
part of a dirty lane, when Obadiah and his 
coach-horse turned the comer, rapid, furious, — 
pop— full iipon him! — Nothing, I think, in 
uaiuic can be sujiposcd more terrible than such 



a rencounter, — so imprompt ! so ill prepared to 
stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

Wlwt could Dr. Slop do ? ^Ho czoned him- 
self H ^Pugh ! . . . But the Doctor, air, was 

a Papbt. ... No matter ; he had better kept 

hold of the pommeL ... He had so ; nay, 

as it hajipened, he had better have done nothiag 
at all ;— for, in crossing himself, he let go im 
whip ; and in attempting to save his whip be- 
twixt his knee and his saddle's aldrt, as it 
slipped, he lost his stirnip,— in loami^ wfakh hs 
lost his seat : — and in the multitude of all thtit 
losses (which, by the bye, shows what liitis 
advantage there is in crossing), the nnfortonati 
Doctor lost his presence of mind. So that, 
without waiting for Obadiah's onset, he left Idi 
pony to its destiny, tumbling off it diagonally, 
something in the style and mamier of a pack of 
wool, and without any other conaequence from 
the fall, save that of being left (as it would 
have been) with the broadest part of him sunk 
about twelve inches deep in the mire. 

Obadiah pulled off his cap twice to Dr. Slop; 
once as he was falling, and then again when he 
saw him seated. . . . Ill-timed comphisanoe I— 
had not the fellow better have stoi>ped hii hone, 
and got off and helped him ? . . . Sir, he did 
all that his situation would allow ; but the 
MoMKXTUM of the coach-horse was so great tbai i 
Obadiah could not do it all at once ; ... he 
rode in a circle three times round Dr. Slop, 
before he could fully accomplish it anyhov; 
. . . and at the last, when he did stop his beist, 
it was done with such an explosion of mnd, that 
Obadiah had better been a league off. In short, 
never was a Doctor Slop so beluted, cjid to 
transubstantiated, since that affiair came into 
fashion. 

CHAPTEE X. 

When Dr. Slop entered the back-parlour, where 
my father and my tmole Toby were <Uscoanins 
upon the nature of Women, it was hard to 
determine whether Dr. Slop's figure or Dr. 
Slop's presence occasioned more soiprise to 
them; for, as the accident happened so nev 
the house as not to make it worth while for 
Obadiah to rcmoimt him, Obadiah had lied 
him in as he was, unwiped, unappointed, unia- 
ncaled, with all his stains and blotch^ on him. 
... He stood, like Hamlet's ghost, motionlcm 
and speechless, for a full minute and a half, at 
the parlour door (Obadiah still holding Ids 
hand), with all the majesty of mud. Hu hinder 
parts, upon which he had received his fall, 
totally besmeared — and, in every other part of 
him, blotched over in such a manner wilh 
Obadiah's explosion, that you would have sworn 
(without mental reservation) that every grain ol 
it had taken effect. 

Here was a fair opi>ort unity for my uncb 
Toby to have triumphed over my father in hIi 
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turn; for no x&ortal, who had beheld Dr. 

Slop m that indde, could have dissented from 

BO much at least ot my micle Toby's opinion, 

*That mayhi^ hia sister might not care to let 

radi a Dr. Slop oomo so near her ****.' But 

it vas the ArgumtnJtum ad haminem ; and if my 

VBcle Tbby was not very expert at it, you may 

he mi^t not caro to use it. ... No ; the 

raa-— it was not his nature to insult. 

Dr. Slip's presence at that time was no less 

piobkmatieal than the mode of it, though it is 

ontaia one momenVs reflection in my father 

■i^ have solred it ; for he had apprised Dr. 

Slop but the week before that my mother was 

it hsr fan reckoning ; and as the Doctor had 

heard nothing since, it was natural and rery 

politieal too in him to hare a ride to Shandy 

RaO, as he did, merely to see how matters 

VBSt OIL 

But my other's mind took unfortunately a 
nong tun in the investigation ; running, like 
(he hypereritic's, altogether upon the ringing of 
Hm bell and the rap upon the* door, measuring 
their distance, and keeping his mind so intent 
wptKk the operation as to have power to think of 
nothing else. . . . Commonplace infirmity of 
Uie greatest mathematicians! working with 
ni^t and main at the demonstration, and so 
wssHin; ^ their strength upon it, that they 
have none left in them to draw the corollary, 
to do good with. 

The ringing of the bell and the rap upon the 
door stmek likewise strong upon the sensorium 
cf my nnde Toby, but it excited a very diffe- 
rent train of thoughts ; . . . the two irrecon- 
dhUe pulsations instantly brought Stevinus 
the great engineer along with them into my 
nnde Toby*s mind . . . What business Stevinus 
had in this afEair is the greatest problem of all ; 
... it shall be solved, but not in the next 
ihsptcr. 

CHAPTEE XI. 

Wlunso, when jiroperly managed (as you may 
be ssre I tidnk mine is), is but a different name 
for co n v e rsation. As no one, who knovrs what 
hs is about, in good company would venture to 

talk all ; so no author, who understands the 

just bouttdaxies of decorum and good-breeding, 
would presume to think alL The truest respect 
you ean pay to the reader's imderstanding is to 
halve this matter amicably, and leave him 
something to imagine in his turn, as well as 
yuuuelf. 

For my own part, I am eternally paying him 
oonpliments of this kind, and do all that lies in 
my power to keep his imagination as busy as 
■ty own. 

It is his turn now. ... I have given an ample 
das ciipti on of Dr. Slop's sad ov^hrow, and of 
his sad appearance in the back-parlour; . . . 
his imagination must now go on with it for 



Let the reader imagine, then, that Dr. Slop 
has told his tale ; and in what words and witli 
what aggravations his fancy chooses. . . . Let 
him sui)po8e that Obadiah has told his tale also, 
and with such rueful looks of affected concern 
as he thinks will host contrast the two figures 
as they stana Dy eacn otner. . . . Let him ima- 
gine that my father had stepped up stairs to 
see my mother ; and, to conclude this work of 
imagination, let him imagine the doctor washed, 
rubbed down and condoled, felicitated, got into 
a pair of Obadiah's pumps, stepping forwards 
towards the door, upon the very point of enter- 
ing upon action. 

Truce ! ^truce, good Dr. Slop ! — Stay thy 

obstetric hand ; ^rctxim it safe into thy bosom 

to keep it warm; . . . little dost thou know 
what obstacles . . . little dost thou think what 
hidden causes retard its operation ! . . . Hast 
thou, Dr. Slop, — ^hast thou been entrusted with 
the secret articles of the solemn treaty which 
has brought thee into this place? Art thou 
aware that, at this instant, a daughter of Lucina 
is put obstetrically over thy head ? Alas ! 'tis 
too true. Besides, great son of Pilumnus ! what 
canst thou do ? Thou hast come forth unarm'd ; 
thou hast left thy tire tete, thy new-invented 
forceps, thy crotchet, thy squirt, and all thy 
instruments of salvation and deliverance behind 
thee. By Heaven ! at this moment they are 
hanging up in a green baize bag, betwixt thy 
two pistols, at the bed's head ! . . . King ; — 
call ! — send Obadiah back upon the coach-horse 
to bring them with all speed. 

Make great haste, Obadiah, quoth my 

father, and I'll give thee a crown ! and, quoth 
my uncle Toby, FU give him another. 

CHAPTEK XII. 

YouB sudden and unexpected arrival, quoth my 
uncle Toby, addressing himself to Dr. Slop (all 
three of them sitting down to the fire together, 
as my \mclo Toby began to speak), instantly 
brought the great Stevinus into my head, who, 
you must know, is a favourite author with me. 
— Then, added my father, making use of the 
argument ad crumenam, I will lay twenty 
guineas to a single crovm-piece (which will servo 
to give away to Obadiah when he gets back) 
that this same Stevinus was some engineer or 
other, or has wrote something or other, eitlicr 
directly or indirectly, upon the science of for- 
tification. 

He has so, replied my uncle Toby. — I knew 
it, said my father, though, for the soul of me, I 
cannot see what kind of connection there can be 
betwixt Dr. Slop's sudden coming and a discourse 
upon fortification; — yet I fear'd it. — Talk of 

what we will, brother, or let the occasion be 

never so foreign or unfit for the subject — you ore 
sure to bring it in. I would not, brother Toby, 
continued my father, 1 declare I would not 
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haye my head so full of curtains and homworks. 
• . . That, I dare say, you would not, quoth Dr. 
Slop, interrupting him, and laughing most im- 
moderately at his pun. 
/" Dennis, the critic, could not detest and abhor 
I a pun, or the insinuation of a pun, more cordially 
I than my father. He would grow testy upon it 
at any time ; but to bo broke in upon by one 
in a serious discourse was as bad, he would say, 
as a fillip upon the nose ; ^he saw no differ- 
ence. 

Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, addressing himself 
to Dr. Slop, the curtains my brother Shandy 
mentions here have nothing to do with bed- 
steads; though I know Du Cange says 'that 
bed-curtains, in all probability, have taken their 
name from them;' — nor h&ve the homworks 
he speaks of anything in the world to do with 
the homworks of cuckoldom. But the cu}*toifi, 
sir, is the word we use in fortification for that 
ixirt of the wall or rampart which lies between 
the two bastions, and joins them. Besiegers 
seldom offer to carry on their attacks directly 
against the curtain, for this reason, because they 
are so well flanked : (Tis the case of other cur- 
tains, quoth Dr. Slop, laughing.) However, 
continued my uncle Toby, to make them sure, 
wo generally choose to place ravelins before 
them, taking care only to extend them beyond 

the fossd, or ditch. The common men, who 

know very little of fortification, confound the 
ravelin and the half-moon together, though 
they are very different things; — not in their 
figure or construction, for wo make them exactly 
alike in all i)oiuts ; for they always consist of 
two faces, making a salient angle, with the 
gorges, not straight, but in form of a crescent. 
. . . Where then lies the difference ? (quoth my 
father a little testily.) . . . In their situations, 
answered my uncle Toby: for when a ravelin, 
brother, stands before the curtain, it is a ravelin ; 
and when a ravelin stands before a bastion, then 
the ravelin is not a ravelin — it is a half -moon : 
— a half -moon likewise is a half -moon, and no 
more, so long as it stands before its bastion; 

but WM it to change place, and get before 

the curtain, *twould be no longer a half -moon. 
A half -moon, in that case, is not a half -moon ; — 
*tis no more than a ravelin. ... I think, quoth 
my father, that the noble science of defence has 

its weak sides as well as others. 

— As for the homwork (heigh ! ho I sighed 
my father), which, continued my uncle Toby, 
my brother was speaking of, they are a very 

cunsidcrable part of an outwork; they are 

called by the French engineers, Ouvrage d come, 
and we generally make them to cover such places 
as wo suspect to be weaker than the rest ; 'tis 
formed by two apaulments or demi-bastions, — 
they are very pretty, and, if you will take a 
walk, I'll engage to show you one well worth 
your trouble. — I own, continued my uncle Toby, 
when we crown them, they are much stronger, 



but then they are very expensive, and take up a 
great deal of ground ; so that, in my opinion, 
they are most of use to cover or defend the hesd 
of a camp ; otherwise the doable tenaillc . . . 
By the mother who bore ns! — brother Toby, 
quoth my father, not able to hold out any 

longer, you would provoke a saint; hers 

have you got us, I know not how, not only 
souse into the middle of the old aubject agiin, 
but so full is your head of these confounded 
works, that though my wife is this moment in 
the pains of labour, and you hear her cry cnA, 
yet nothing will serve you but to carry off the 
man-midwife. . . . Accoucheur, if you pleaie, 
quoth Dr. Slop. . . . With all my heart, replied 
my father, I don't care what they call yoii,~ 
but I wish the whole science of fortification^ 
with all its inventors, at the devil : — it has been 
the death of thousands, and it will be mine 
in the end. — I would not, I would not, brother 
Toby, have my brains so full of taps, mino^ 
blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, half-mooni) 
and such trumpery, to be proprietor of KamVi 
and of all the towns in Flanders with it. 

My xmcle Toby was a man patient of injuries; 
not from want of courage. I have told yoa 
in a former chapter, 'that ho was a man of 
courage ; ' and will add here, that where jnii 
occasions presented, or called it forth, I know 
no man under whose arm I would have sooner 
taken shelter. Nor did this arise from any 
insensibility or obtuseness of his inteUectosI 
parts, for he felt this insult of my father's si 
feelingly as a man could do ; but he was of s 
peaceful, placid nature, no jarring element in 

it all was mixed up so kindly within hinii 

my imcle Toby had scarce a heart to retahsts 
ui)on a fly. 

— Gro, says he one day at dinner, to an oTe^ 
grown one which had buzzed about his nose, 
and tormented him cruelly all dinner-time^ 
and which after infinite attempts he bad 
caught at last, as it flew by him ; — FU not 
hurt thee, says my uncle Toby, rising from Inf 
chair, and going across the room, with the fly in 

his hand, I'll not hurt a hair of thy head ^- 

Go, says he, lifting up the sash, and opening 
his hand as he spoke, to let it escape ; go, poor 
devil, get thee gone, why should I hurt thee! 

This world surely is wide enough to hold 

both thee and me. 

I was but ten yean old when this happened; 
but whether it was that the action itself yru 
more in unison with my nerves at that age of 
pity, which instantly set my whole frame into 
one vibration of most pleasurable sensation, 
or how far the manner and expression of it 
might go towards it, or in what degree or 
by what secret magic a tone of voice and 
harmony of movement attuned by mercy 
might find a passage to my heart, I know not; 
— this I know, that the lesson of univcnal 
good-will, then taught and imprinted by mj 
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unde Toby, has never lince been worn out of 
my mind: mnd though I would not depreciate 
vhftt the study of the liUnz hvmMniofru at the 
uniTe ni ty hare done for me in that respect, or 
iliacredit the other helps of an expensive edu- 
estion bes t ow e d upon me both at home and 
abroad since; yet I often think that I owe 
one half of my philanthropy to that one acci- 
dental impression. 

This is to serve for parents and govomors, 
instead of a whole volume upon the subject. 

I could not give the reader this stroke in my 
ude Toby*s picture, by the instrument with 
vMch I drew the other parts of it, — ^that taking 
in no more than the mere Hobbt-hobsical 

likeness ; ^this is a part of his moral cha* 

lacter. My father, in this patient endurance 
of wrongs which I mention, was very different, 
u the reader must long ago have noted ; he had 
a much more acute and quick sensibility of 
nature, attended with a little sourness of tem- 
per ; thou{^ this never trans]x>rted him to any- 
thing which looked like malignancy; yet, in 
the little rubs and vexations of life, it was apt 
to show itself in a droUish and witty kind of 

peevishness. He was, however, frank and 

generous in his nature, — at all times open to 
conviction ; and in the little ebullitions of this 
sabadd humour towards others, but particularly 
towards my uncle Toby, whom he truly loved, 
he would feel more pain ten times told (except 
in the affair of my aunt Dinah, or where a hypo- 
thesis was concerned) than what he ever gave. 

The characters of the two brothers, in this 
view of them, reflected light upon each other, 
and appeared with great advantage in this affair 
which rose about Stevinus. 
I need not tell the reader, if he keeps a 

iBT-HoRSE ^that a man's Hobbt-Hobsb 

is u tender a part as he has about him ; and 
that these unprovoked strokes at my uncle 
Toby's could not be unf elt by him. ... No : 
• — as I said above, my uncle Toby did feel 
them, and very sensibly too. 

Piay, sir, what said he ? How did he behave ? 
. . . Oh, sir ! it was great ; for as soon as my 
father had done insulting his Hobbt-Hobse 
— he turned his head, without the least 
CDiotiony from Dr. Slop, to whom he was ad- 
<liessing his discourse, and looked up into my 
father's face with a countenance spread over 

vith so much good-nature so placid, so 

fraternal so inexpressibly tender towards 

liim;— it penetrated my father to his heart. 
He rose up hastily from his chair, and seizing 
hold of both my uncle Toby's hands as he spoke : 
Brotiier Toby, said he, I beg thy pardon; 
- — forgive, I pray thee, this rash humour 
which my mother gave me. . . . My dear, 
dear brother, answered my uncle Toby, rising 
op by my father's help, say no more about it ; 
you are heartily welcome, had it been ten times 
u ameh. brother. • • . But it is ungenerous. 



replied my father, to hurt any man; a 

brother, worse; ^but to hurt a brother of 

such gentle manners, so unprovoking, and so 

unresenting, 'tis base; by Heaven! 'tis 

cowardly. . . . You are heartily welcome, 
brother, quoth my undo Toby, had it been 
fifty times as much. . . . Besides, what have 
I to do, my dear Toby, cried my father, cither 
with your amusements or your pleasures, unless 
it was in my power (which it is not) to increase 
their measure ? 

Brother Shandy, answered my undo Toby, 

looking wistfully in his face, ^you are much 

mistaken in this point ; for you do increase my 
pleasure very much in begetting children for 
the Shandy family at your time of life. . . . 
But by that, sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Mr. Shandy 
increases his own. . . . Not a jot, quoth my 
father. 

CHAPTEIt XIII. 

Mt brother does it, quoth my uncle Toby, oiit 
of principle, ... In a family way, I suppose, 
quoth Dr. Slop. . . . Pshaw! said my father, 
'tis not worth talking of. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

At the end of the last chapter, my father and 
my uncle Toby were both left standing, like 
Brutus and Cassius at the close of the scene, 
making up their accoimts. 

As my father spoke the three last words, he 

sat down ; ^my uncle Toby exactly followed 

his example, only that before he took his chair 
he rang the bell, to order CorxK>ral Trim, who 

was in waiting, to step home for Stevinus ; 

my uncle Toby's house being no further off than 
the opposite side of the way. 

Some men would have dropped the subject of 
Stevinus ; but my uncle Toby had no resent- 
ment in his heart, and he went on with the 
subject, to show my father that he had none. 

Your sudden appearance. Dr. Slop, quoth my 
uncle, resuming the discourse, instantly brought 
Stevinus into my head. [My father, you may 
be sure, did not offer to lay any more wagers 
upon Stevinus's head.] — Because, continued my 
uncle Toby, the celebrated sailing chariot, which 
belonged to Prince Maurice, and was of such 
wonderful contrivance and velocity as to carry 
half a dozen people thirty German miles, in I 

don't know how few minutes, was invented 

by Stevinus, that great mathematician and 
engineer. 

You might have spared your servant the 
trouble, quoth Dr. Slop (as the fellow is lame), 
of going for Stevinus's account of it, because in 
my return from Leydcn, through the Hague, I 
walked as far as Schevling, which is two long 
miles, on purpose to take a view of it. 

That's nothing, replied my uncle Toby, to 
what the learned Peii-cskius did, who walked a 



matter of five hundred miles, reckoning from 
Paris to Schevling, and from Schevling to Paris 
back again, in order to see it and nothing else. 

Some men cannot bear to be out-gone. The 
more fool Peireskius, replied Dr. Slop. But 
mark, 'twas out of no contempt of Peireskius 

at all but that Peireskius's indefatigable 

labour, in trudging so far on foot out of love 
for the sciences, reduced the exploit of Dr. 
Slop in that affair to nothing.— The more fool 
Peireskius, said he again . . . Why so? replied 
my father, taking his brother's part, not only 
to make reparation as fast as he could for the 
insult he had given him, which still sat upon 
my father's mind; but partly that my father 
began really to interest himself in the discourse : 

Why so ? said he. 'Why is Peireskius, or 

any man else, to be abused for an appetite for 
that, or any other morsel of sound knowledge ? 
For, notwithstanding I know nothing of the 
chariot in question, continued he, the inventor 
of it must have had a very mechanical head; 
and though I cannot guess upon what principles 
of philosophy he has achieved it, yet certainly 
his machine has been constructed upon solid 
ones, be they what they will, or it could not 
have answered at the rate my brother mentions. 

It answered, replied my \mcle Toby, as well, 
if not better; for, as Peireskius elegantly ex- 
presses it, speaking of the velocity of its motion, 
Tarn cUus erat quam erat venttu ; which, unless 
I have forgot my Latin, is, that it wa« as swift 
as the wind itself. 

But pray. Dr. Slop, quoth my father, inter- 
rupting my uncle (though not without begging 
pardon for it at the same time), upon what 
principles was this self-same chariot set a- 
going? . . . Upon very pretty principles, to 

be sure, replied Dr. Slop ; and I have often 

wondered, continued he, evading the question, 
why none of our gentry, who live upon large 
plains like this of ours (especially those whose 
wives are not past child-bearing), attempt 
nothing of this kind; for it would not only 
be infinitely expeditious upon sudden calls, to 
which the sex is subject, if the wind only 
served, but would be excellent good husbandry 
to make use of the winds, which cost nothing, 
and which 99i nothing, rdther thai) horsea, whi^b 
(the devil take 'em) both cost and eat a great 
deal. 

For that very reason, replied my father, 
'Because they cost nothing, and because they 
eat nothing,' the scheme is bad;— it is the 
consumption of our products as well as the 
manufacture of them which gives bread to 
the hungry, circulates trade, brings in money 

and supports the value of our lands: and 

though I own, if I was a prince, I would 
generously recompense the scientific head which 
brought forth such contrivances, yet I would as 
peremptorily suppress the use of them. 

My father here had got into his clement, 



and was going on as prosperously with his 
dissertation upon trade as my unde Tobj hsd 
before upon his of fortification; but, to tlie 
loss of much sound knowledge, the dfistinies in 
the morning had decreed that no diaMrtatkai 
of any kind should be spun by my father tkst 
day ; . . . for, as he opened hit moath to begiii 
the next sentence, 

CHAPTER XV. 

In popped CorxK>ral Trim with Stevinus r—bnt 
it was too late ; — all the discourse had been ex- 
hausted without him, and wum running into a 
newchanneL 

— ^You may take the book home again. Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, nodding to him. 

But prithee, Coiporal, quoth my father, 
drolling, look first into it, and see if tlum 
canst spy aught of a sailing chariot in it. 

Corporal Trim, by being in the serrioe, had 
learned to obey, and not to remonstnte. So 
taking the book to a side-table, and xumiiBfi 
over the leaves : . . . An' please your Hanomr, 
said Trim, I can see no such thixig ;— however, 
continued the Corporal, drolling a little in his 
turn, 111 make sure work of it, an' please yow 

Honour ; so, taking hold of the two coven of 

the book, one in each hand, and letting ^e 
leaves fall down as he bent the covers back, he 
gave the book a good sound shake. 

There is something fallen out, however, «id 
Trim, an' please your Honour; but it is set 
a chariot, or an3rthing like one. . . . Prithee, 
Corporal, said my father, smiling, what is it 
then? ... I think, answered Trim, stoc^nng to 

take it up, ^'tis more like a sermon, for it 

begins with a text of Scripture, and the chapter 
and verse ; and then goes on, not as a chari«^ 
but like a sermon directly. 

The company smiled. 

I cannot conceive how it is posriUe, quotii 
my unde Toby, for such a thing as a sermon to 
have got into my Stevinus. 

I think 'tis a sermon, replied Trim ; bat if 
it please your Honours, as it is a fair hand, I 
will read you a page. For Trim, you mvit 
know, loved to hear himself read almost u 
well as talk. 

I have ever a strong propensity, said my 
father, to look into things which cross my way 
by such strange fatalities as these ; and as we 
have nothing better to do, at least till Obadiah 
gets back, I shall be obliged to you, brother, if 
Dr. Slop has no objection to it, to order the 
Corporal to give us a page or two of it — if he is 
as able to do it as he seems willing. ... An' 
please your Honour, quoth Trim, I officiated 
two whole campaigns in Flanders, as clerk tu 
the chaplain of the regiment. ... He can read 
it, quoth my imclc Toby, as well as I can.— 
Trim, I assure you, was the best scholar in my 
company, and should have had the next halbcrt. 
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the poor fellow's misfortune. Cknrporal 
iid his hand upon his heart, and made a 

i bow to his master ; and then, laying 

ds hat upon the floor, and taking up the 
I in his left hand, in order to have his right 
rtfy he advanced, nothing doubting, into 
iddle of the room, where he could best 
d be best seen by, his audience. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

ou have any objection, said my father, 
sing himself to Dr. Slop . . . Not in the 
replied Dr. Slop ; for it does not appear 
ich side of the question ii is wrote; it 
t a composition of a divine of our Church 
as yours, — so that we run equal risks. . . . 
-ote upon neither side, quoth Trim, for *tis 
pon conscience, an' please your Honours. 
I's reason put his audience into good 
ir — all but Dr. Slop, who, turning his 
tbout towards Trim, looked a little angry, 
in. Trim, and read distinctly, quoth my 
.... I will, an' please your Honour, 
1 the Corporal, making a bow, and be- 
ng attention with a slight movement of 
fhthand. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

•VT before the Corporal begins, I must 

ire you a description of his attitude ; 

rise he will naturally stand represented 
ir imagination in an uneasy posture — stiff 
pendieular — dividing the weight of his 

squally upon both legs ; his eye fixed, 

(D duty ; — ^his look determined, — clenching 
Simon in his left hand, like his firelock. 
1 a word, you would be apt to paint Trim 
be was standing in his platoon, ready for 
. His attitude was as unUke all this as 
m conceive. 

stood before them with his body swayed 
ent forwards, just so far as to miake an 
of eighty-five degrees and a half upon the 
of the horizon; which sound orators, to 

I address this, know very well to be the 
persuasive angle of inddenoe; — ^in any 

angle you may talk and preach — 'tis 
n — and it is done every day; but with 
effect I leave the world to judge. 

necessity of this precise angle of eighty- 

sgrees and a half, to a mathematical exact- 

— does it not show us, by the way, how 

rts and sciences mutually befriend each 
? 

• 

V the deuce Corporal Trim, who knew not 
oh aa an acute angle from an obtuse one, 

to hit it so exactly ; or whether it was 

e, or nature, or good sense, or imitation, 
ihaU be commented upon in that part of 
fdopssdia of arts and sciences where the 
imental parts of the eloquence of the 



senate, the pulpit, the bar, the coffeehouse, 
the bed-chamber, and fireside, fall under con- 
sideration. 

He stood — ^for I repeat it, to take the picture 
of him in at one view — ^with his body swayed, 
and somewhat bent forwards — ^his right leg 
from under him, sustaining seven-eighths of 

his whole weight the foot of his left leg, 

the defect of which was no disadvantage to his 
attitude, advanced a little, not laterally, nor 
forwards, but in a line betwixt them ; — Ids knee 
bent, but that not violently, but so as to fall 
within the limits of the line of beauty ; and, I 
add, of the line of science too ; — ^for consider, it 
had one-eighth part of his body to bear up ; so 
that, in this case, the position of the leg is de- 
termined — ^because the foot could be no farther 
advanced, or the knee more bent, than what 
would allow him mechanically to receive an 
eighth part of his whole weight under it, and 
to carry it too. 

^This I recommend to painters; need I 

add, ^to orators? — I think not; for, imless 

they practise it, ^they must fall upon their 

noses. 

So much for Corporal Trim's body and legs. 

^He held the sermon loosely, not carelessly, 

in his left hand, raised something above his 
stomach, and detached a little from his breast ; 

Ids right arm falling negligently by his side, 

as nature and the laws of gravity ordered it, 
but with the palm of it open and turned towards 
his audience, ready to aid the sentiment in case 
it stood in need. 

Corporal Trim's eyes and the muscles of his 
face were in full harmony with the other parts 

of him; ^he looked frank — unconstrained — 

something assured—^but not bordering upon 
assurance. 

Let not the critic ask how Corporal Trim 

could come by all this ; 1 have told him it 

should be explained; — but so he stood before 
my father, my uncle Toby, and Dr. Slop, — so 
swayed his body, so contrasted his limbs, and 
with such an oratorical sweep throughout the 
whole figure, a statuary might have modelled 

from it; ^nay, I doubt whether the oldest 

Fellow of a College, or the Hebrew Professor 
himself, could have much mended it. 

Trim made a bow, and read as follows : — 

%\t Strm01T. 

For we trust we Tiavc a good conscience. — 
Heb. xiiL 18. 



* TRUST !- 



-Trust we have a good con- 



science!' 



[Certainly, Trim, quoth my father, interrupt- 
ing him, you give that sentence a very improper 
accent; for you curl up your nose, man, and 
read in such a sneering tone as if the Parson 
was going to abuse the Apostle. 
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He is, an* please your Honour, replied Trim. 
• . . Pugh ! said my father, smiling. 

Sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Trim is certainly in the 
right ; for the -writer (who I perceive is a Pro- 
testant), by the snappish manner in which ho 
takes up tho Apostle, is certainly going to abuse 
him, if this treatment of him has not done it 
already. . . . But whence, replied my father, 
Lave you concluded so soon, Dr. Slop, that the 
writer is of our Church ? For aught I can see 
yet, he may bo of any church. . • • Because, 
answered Dr. Slop, if he was of ours, he durst 
no more take such a licence — ^than a bear by his 
beard: — If in our communion, sir, a man was 

to insult an Apostle, a saint, or even the 

paring of a saint's nail, he would have his eyes 
scratched out. . . . "What, by the saint ? quoth 
my imcle Toby. . . . No, replied Dr. Slop,— he 
would have an old house over his head. . . . 
Pray, is the Inquisition an ancient building, 
answered my uncle Toby, or is it a modem one ? 
... I know nothing of architecture, replied 
Dr. Slop. . . . An' please your Honours, quoth 
Trim, the Inquisition is the vilest . . . Prithee 
spare thy description, Trim: I hate the very 
name of it, said my father. ... No matter for 
tliat, answered Dr. Sloj), — it has its uses ; for, 
tliough I am no great advocate for it, yet in 
such a case as this ho would soon be taught 
better manners, and, I can tell him, if he went 
on at that rate, would be flung into the Inquisi- 
tion for his pains. . . . God help him, then ! 
quotU my uncle Toby. . . . Amen, added Trim ; 
for, Heaven above knows, I have a poor brother 
who has been fourteen years a captive in it. . . . 
I never heard a word of it before, said my undo 
Toby hastily : how came ho there. Trim ? . . . 
Oh, sir, the story will make your heart bleed, 
as it has made mine a thousand times ; but it is 
too long to be told now;— your Honour shall 
hear it, from fint to last, some day when I am 
working beside you in our fortifications; but 
the short of the story is this : — that my brother 
Tom went over a servant to Lisbon, and then 
married a Jew's widow, who kept a small shop 
and sold sausages, which somehow or other 
was the cause of his being taken in the middle 
of the night out of his bod, where he was lying 
with his wife and two small cliildren, and carried 
directly to the Inquisition; where, God help 
him, continued Trim, fetching a sigh from the 
bottom of his heart, the poor honest lad lies 
confined at this hour. He was as honest a soul, 
added Trim (pulling out his handkerchief), as 
ever blood warmed. 

The tears trickled down Trim's checks faster^ 
than he could well wipe them away. A dead 
alienee in the room ensued for some minutes. 
Certain proof of pity I 

Come, Trim, quoth my father, after he saw 
the x^oor fellow's grief had got a little vent, — 
read on, and put this melancholy story out of 
thy head. I grieve that I interrupted thee ; 



but prithee begin the sermon again ; for if thi 
first sentence in it is a matter of abuse, as thoa 
sayest, I have a great desire to know what kind 
of provocation the Apostle has given. 

Corporal Trim wix)cd his face, and returned 
his handkerchief into his pocket, and making a 
bow as he did it, he began again.] 

£^t Sicrmon. 

For tee trust ue Juive a good comeUnce.-^ 
He3. xiii. 18. 

/ * Trust !— trust we have a good conscience! 
I Surely if there is anything in tlds life which ft 
man may dei>end upon, and to the knowledge of 
which he is capable of arriving upon the most 
indisputable evidence, it must bo this very 
I tiling, whether he has a good conscience or do.' 
[I am positive I am riglit, quoth Dr. Slop.] 
' If a man thinks at all, ho cannot well be 
tranger to the true state of this account; — 
ho must bo privy to his own thoughts and 

desires ; he must remember his past pursuits, 

and know certainly the true springs and motiTCs 
hich in general have governed the actions of 
his life.' 

[I defy him, without an assistant, quoth Dr. 
Slop.] 

* In other matters we may be deceived by 
false api>earanccs ; and, as the wise man com- 
plains, hai'dly do %ve guess aright at the tkingt 
that are upon the earth, and witit labour do v€ 

ind the things tliat are before us. But here the 
mind has all the evidence and facts within her 

self; is conscious of the web she has wove; 

knows its texture and fineness, and the 

exact share which every passion has had in 
working upon the several designs which virtue 
or vice has planned before her.' 

[The language is good, and I declare Trim 
reads very well, quoth my father.] 

* Now, OS conscience is nothing else but the 
owledge which the mind has within herself (A 

Ids ; and the judgment, either of approbation 
or censure, which it unavoidably makes upon 
the successive actions of our lives ; it is plain, 

ou will say, from the very terms of the pro- 
position, whenever this inward testimony goef 
against a man, and he stands self -accused, thai 
he must necessarily be a guilty man. And, en 
the contrary, when the report is favourable oi 
his side, and his heart condemns him not ; — 
that it is not a matter of ti'ust, as the apostlt 
intinuttes, but a matter of c^ainty and fact 
that the conscience is good, and that tho msi 
must be good also.' 

[Then the apostle is altogether in the wrong 
I suppose, quoth Dr. Slop, and the Protestan 
divine is in the right. . . . Sir, have patience 
replied my father, for I think it will presently 
appear that St. Paul and the Protestant divim 
are both of an opinion. • . • As nearly so, quotl 
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Dr. Slop, as east is to west ; but this, continued 
be, lifting both hands, comes from the liberty of 
the press. 

It is no more, at the worst, replied my uncle 
Toby, than the liberty of the pulpit ; for it does 
not appear that the sermon is printed, or ever 
likely to be. 

Go on, Trim, quoth my father.] 

'At first sight this may seem to be a true 
.state of the case ; and I make no doubt but the 
'Jmovlcdge of right and wrong is so truly im- 
pressed upon the mind of man, that, did no 
pach thing ever happen as that the conscience of 
k man, by long habits of sin, might (as the scrip- 
jtore assures it may) insensibly become hard ; 
,i&d, Hke some tender parts of his body, by 
bach stress and continual hard usage, lose by 
'degrees that nice sense and perception with 
.vldeh Gk>d and nature endowed it. Did this 
.oerer happen ; or was it certain that self-loye 
pnild never hang the least bias upon the judg- 
ment ; that the little interests below could riso 
op sod perplex the faculties of our upper regions, 
.lod encompass them about with clouds and 

,'Uhick darkiiess : could no such thing as 

' favoor and affection enter this sacred court : — 

Did Wit rli«<lMti to take a bribe in it; ori 

wu ashamed to show its face as an advocate for* 
in unwarrantable enjoyment ; or, lastly, were 
hre assured that interest stood always uncon- 
Wned whilst the cauAo was hearing, and that 
passion never got into the judgment-seat and 
■pTODounoed sentence in the stead of reason, 
I vhich is supposed always to preside and deter- 
mine upon the case : were this truly so, as 

the objection must suppose ; no doubt, then, 

the religious and moral state of a man would 

be exactly what he himself esteemed it ; and 

the guilt or innocence of every man's life could 

be known in general by no better measure than 

.the degrees of his own approbation and censure. 

} ' I own, in one case, whenever a man's con- 

^dence does accuse him (as it seldom errs on 

iUiat side), that he is guilty; and, imlcss in 

/melancholy and h>'pochondriac cases, wo may 

jiafely pronounce upon it that there are always 

(nffident grounds for the accusation. 

*fiat the converse of the proposition will not 
hold true, namely, that whenever there is guilt, 
the conscience must accuse ; and if it does not, 

that a man is therefore innocent. This is not 

^aci So that the common consolation which 

tome good Christian or other is hourly admini- 
atering to himself, that he thanks God his mind 
does not misgive him ; and that, consequently, 
he has a good conscience, because he has a quiet 
one—is fallacious ; and current as the inference 
is, and infallible as the rule appears at first 
light, yet when you look nearer to it, and try 
the truth of this rule upon plain facts, you see 
it liable to so much error from a false applica- 
tion, the principle upon which it goes so often 
perverted, the whole force of it lost, and some- 



times so vilely cast away, that it is painful to 
produce the common examples from human life 
which confirm the account. 

' A man shall be vicious and utterly debauched 
in his principles ; exceptionable in his conduct 
to the world ; shall live shameless, in the op^ 
commission of a sin which no reason or pretence 
can justify ; a sin by which, contrary to all the 
'workings of humanity, he shall ruin for ever 

Ithe deluded partner of his guilt ; ^rob her of 

[her best dowry, and not only cover her own 

Lead with dishonour, but involve a whole virtu- 
ous family in shame and sorrow for her sake. 
Surely, you will think, conscience must 

lead such a man a troublesome life ; ^he can 

have no rest night nor day from its reproaches. 

' Alas ! Conscience had something else to 
do all this time than break in upon him, as 
Elijah reproached the god Baal, — this domestic 
god XDos either talking, or punuing^ or wa* on a 
journey t or peradventure he slept, and could not 
he awoke 

* Perhaps he was gone out in company with 

Honour to fight a duel; ^to pay off some 

debt at play, or dirty annuity, the bargain 

of his lust. Perhaps Conscience all this time 
was engaged at home, talking aloud against 
X^etty larceny, and executing vengeance- upon 
some such puny crimes as his fortune and rank 
of life secured him against all temptation of 
committing; so that he lives as merrily' — [If 
he was of our Church, though, quoth Dr. Slop, 
he could not] — 'sleeps as soxmdly in his bed, 
and at last meets death as unconcernedly, per- 
haps much more so, than a much better man.' 

[All this is impossible with us, quoth Dr. 
lop, turning to my father ; the case could not 

appen in our Church. ... It happens in ours, 
however, replied my father, but too often, . . . 
I own, quoth Dr. Slop (struck a little with my 
father's frank acknowledgment), that a man in 
the Romish Church may live as badly ; but then 
he cannot easily die so. . . . 'Tis little matter, 
replied my father with an air of indifference, 
how a rascal dies. ... I mean, answered Dr. 
Slop, ho would bo denied the benefits of the last 
sacraments. . . . Pray how many have you in 

all, said my uncle Toby, for I always forget? 

. . . Seven, answered Dr. Slop. . . . Humph! 
said my xmcle Toby^ though not accented 



as a note of acquiescence, but as an interjection 
of that particular species of surprise when a 
^man, in looking into a drawer, finds more of a 
hing than he expected. — Humph I replied my 
^unclc Toby. Dr. Slop, who had an ear, under- 
stood my uncle Toby as well as if he had written 
a whole volume against the seven sacraments. 
. . . Humph! replied Dr. Slop (stating my 
uncle Toby's argument over again to him) — 
Why, sir, are there not seven cardinal virtues? 
—Seven mortal sins ? Seven golden candle- 
ticks? Seven heavens ? . . . 'Tis more than 

know, replied my uncle Toby. . . . Are thero 

D 
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K not seren wonders of the world ?- 



Seven days J Trim, quoth my father, or Obadiah wj 

1 1 of the oreation ? Seven planets ? Seven got Wk before thou hast got to the end 

1/ plagues ? . . . That there arc, quoth my father, jsermon. . . . 'Tis a very short one, replio 
j with a most affected gravity. But prithee, S. . . I wish it was longer, quoth my unci 
/ continued he, go on with the rest of thy cha- [for I like it hugely. — Trim went on.] 
raotcrs. Trim.] ' A fourth man shall want even this 

'Another is sordid, unmerciful' [here Trim shall break through all the ceremony 

waved his right hand], ' a strait-hearted, selfish .chicane ; scorn the doubtful work 

wretch, incapable either of private friendship /secret plots and cautious trains to brin; 

I or of public spirit. Take notice how he passes ^his purpose. See the barefaced villa 
by the widow and orphan in their distress, and Jhe cheats, lies, perjures, robs, mur 
sees all the miseries incident to human life | Horrid ! — ^But indeed much better was 
without a sigh or a prayer.' [An* please your I be expected in the present case ; — tl 
honours, cried Trim, I think this a viler man {\man was in the dark ! his priest had 

jkeeping of his conscience ; and all he w 
(him know of it was that he must be 



I than the others.] 
' ' Shall not conscience rise up and sting him on 



f such occasions ? ^No ; thank God, there is no 



loocasion ; / pay every man his own ; I have no 
fomieaUon to anstoer to my conscience; no faith- 
less vows or promises to make up; I fiave 
debauched no man's wife or child; thank Ood 
I am not as other men, aduUcrers, unjust, or 

Y^fen as this libertine who stands b^ore me. 

{ * A third is crafty and designing in his nature. 

(View his whole life ; 'tis nothing but a cunning 

/ contexture of dark arts and unequitable subter- 
fuges, basely to defeat the true intent of all 

[ laws, plain dealing, and the safe enjoyment of 

\ our several propcrtioi. You will see such 

an one working out a frame of little designs 
upon the ignorance and perplexities of the poor 
and needy man ; shall raise a fortune upon the 
inexperience of a youth, or the unsuspecting 
' temper of his friend, who would have trusted 
him with his life. 

'When old age comes on, and repentance 
calls him to look back ui>on this black account, 

and state it over again with his conscience, 

Gonschnce looks into the Statutes at labge : 

finds no express law broken by what he has 

done ; ^perceives no penalty or forfeiture of 

goods and chattels incurred ; — sees no scourge 
waving over his head, nor prison opening its 

gates upon him : ^What is there to affright 

his conscience? — Conscience has got safely en- 
trenched behind the Letter of the Law ; sits 
there invulnerable, fortified with C<ises and 



the Pope — go to mass — cross himse 

f his beads — ^be a good catholic ; and th 

in all conscience, was enough to carry 

iieaven. What if he perjures' 



'he had a mental reservation in it. Bi 

is so wicked and abandoned a wretch 

represent him; if he robs, if he sta 

not conscience, on every such act, re 
wound itself? Ay, — ^but the man has 

it to confession ; the woxmd digesti 

and will do well enough, and in a she 
,be quite healed up by absolution. O 1 

'what hast thou to answer for? wh 

'content with the too many natural ai 
ways through which the heart of man 
day thus treacherous to itself above all 

^thou hast wilfully set open the wide 

deceit before the face of this unwary ti 
too apt, God knows, to go astray of ] 
and confidently speak peace to himseli 
there is no peace. 

'Of this, the common instances, m 
have dravm out of life, arc too notoi 
require much evidence. If any man doi 
reality of them, or thinks it impossibl 
man to bo such a bubble to himself, 
refer him a moment to his own reflccti< 
.will then venture to trust my appeal 5 
•own heart. 

^ * Let him consider in how different i 
'of detestation numbers of wicked actioi 
Reports so strongly on all sides, that it is not I there : though equally bad and vicious 

it of its hold.' ;own natures, he will soon find that 



I 



preaching can dispossess 

[Here Corporal Trim and my unde Toby 

: exchanged looks with each other. — ^Ay, ay. 

Trim ! quoth my unde Toby, shaking his head, 
i these are but sorry fortifications, Trim. . . . 

O ! very poor work, answered Trim, to what 



}them as strong inclination and custo 

f prompted him to commit are generally 
out and painted with all the false 1 
hich a soft and a flattering hand c 
them ; and that the others, to which 
no propensity, appear at once naked 



your Honour and I make of it. . . . The character 

of this last man, said Dr. Slop, interrupting I formed, surrounded with all the true 

Trim, is more detestable than all the rest, and I stances of folly and dishonour. 



, seems to have been taken from some pettifog- 

iging lawyer amongst you. ^Amongst us, a 

unan's oonsdence could not possibly continue so 

i|ong Uinded, ^three times in a year, at least, 

^e must go to confession. . . . Will that restore 
^ to tight? quoth my uncle Toby. 



o on. 



*Whcn David surprised Saul slccpiu 

kve, and cut off the skirt of his robe, 

bhat his heart smote him for what he ha 

rat in the matter of Uriah, where a 

[and gallant servant, whom he ought 

loved and honoiu*cd, fell to make way 
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hut, where conaeieiiee had so much greater 
reaton to take the akim, his heart fmote him 
not A whole year had almost paised, from 
\|lhe firrt eomminioii of that crime to the time 
^•than was leiit to reprore him ; and we read 
pot (moe of the least sorrow or comptmotion of 
liesrt which he testified during all that time 
forvhat he had done. 

*Thfu conscience, this once able monitor, — 
pbeed on high as a jadge within us, and in- 
tended by oar Maker as a just and equitable 
', one too, — ^by an unhai>py train of causes and 
. impediments, takes often such imperfect cogniz- 
Unee of what passes, — docs its office so ncgli- 
Sentlj, fomotimcs so corrux)tly, that it is not 
' to be tnuted alone ; and therefore wo find 
, there is a necessity, an absolute necessity, of 
jinniiig another principle with it, to aid, if not 
Sorem, its determinations. 

'80 that, if you would form a just judgment 
of vhat is of infinite importance to you not to 
be misled in,— namely, in what degree of real 
merit you stand, either as an honest man, an 
Qsefol citizen, a faithful subject to your king, 
or a good sennant to your God, — call in religion 
'^mA morality. Look : what is written in the 

I pw of God? ^How readcst thou? — Consult 

! icalm reason, and the unchangeable obligations 
' fof justice and truth ;— what say they? 
• ] 'Let CossciEKCE determine the matter upon 
these reitorts ; and tlicn, if thy heart condenms 
thee not, which is the case the Ai)08tlc supposes, 
—the nile will be infallible ;' — [Hero Dr. Slop 
ftiU asleep] — ' t/um v:Ht Iwxt confidence, iowardi 
Cotf,— that is, have just grounds to believe the 
jodgment thou hast passed upon thyself is the 
judgment of God ; and nothing eke but an 
anticipation of that righteous sentence which 
vill be pronounced upon thee hereafter, by that 
Being to whom thou art finaUy to give an ac- 
count of thy actions. 

^Vleutd iff t^ tnan indeed, then, as the 
nihor of the book of Ecclesiatticus expresses 
it, icfto it not pricked with the multitude of his 
*w*. Metaed is the man wliose heart hath not 
condemned him; fehether he be rich, or nchethcr 
^ he poor, if Jte have a good heart (a heart thus 
piided and informed), lie shall at all times rtjoicc 
M a cheerful countenance ; hit mind shall tell 
^in more than seven watchmen tfuU sit above 
vjKNi a tower on high. * [A tower has no strength, 
qooth my ande Toby, unless it is flanked.] * In 
^ darkest doubts, it shall conduct him safer 
^^ a thousand casuists, and give the state he 
Kret in a better security for his beliaviour than 
^ the causes and restrictions put together, 
Hiich law-makers are forced to multiply : forced, 
I ity, as things stand ; human laws not being a 
''^■tter of original choice, but of pure necessity, 
^>ivaght in to fence against the mischievous 
^^•ets of those consciences which are no law 
unto themaelTes ; well intending, by the many 
ptovisioDB made,— 4n all such corrupt and mis- 
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guidod cases, where principles and the checks 
of conscience will not make us upright, — ^to 
supply their force, and by the terrors of gaols 
and halters oblige us to it.* 

[I see plainly, said my father, that this ser- 
mon has been composed to be preached at the 
Tcmi>le, or at some assize. — I like the reason- 
ing, and am sorry that Dr. Slop has faDen 
asleep before the time of his conviction ; for it 
is now clear that the Parson, as I thought at 
first, never insulted St. Paul in the least ; nor 
has there been, brother, the least difference 
between them. ... A great matter, if they 
had differed, replied my uncle Toby,— the best 
friends in the world may differ sometimes. . . . 
True, brother Toby, quoth my father, shaking 
hands with him, — well fill our pipes, brother, 
and then Trim shall go on. 

Wen, what dost thou think of it? said my, 
father, speaking to Corporal Trim as he reached 
his tobacco-box. 

- I think, answered the Corporal, that the 
seven watchmen upon the tower, who, I sup- 
pose, are all sentinels there, are more, an* 
^please your Honour, than were necessary ; — and 
to go on at that rate would harass a regiment 
all to pieces ; wliich a commanding officer, who 
loves his men, will never do if he can help it ; 
because two sentinels, added the Corporal, are 
as good OS twenty. — I have been a commanding 
officer myself, in the Corps de Oarde, a hundred 
times, continued Trim (rising an inch higher in 
his figure as he spoke) ; and all the time I had 
the honour to serve His Majesty King William, 
in relieving the most considerable poets, I never 
left more than two in my life. . . . Very right, 
Trim, quoth my uncle Toby ; but you do not 
consider, Trim, that the towers in Solomon's 
days were not such things as our bastions, 
flanked and defended by other works. This, 
Trim, was an invention since Solomon's death ; 
nor hod they homworks, or ravelins before the 
curtain, in his time ;— or such a foss6 as we 
make, with a cuvette in the middle of it, and 
with covered ways and counterscarps palisodoed 
along it, to guard against a coup de main : — so 
that the seven men upon the tower were a 
party, I dare say^ from the Corps de Garde, set 
there not only to look out, but to defend it. 
. . . They could be no more, an* please your 
Honour, tlian a corporal's guard. . . . My father 
smiled inwardly, but not outwardly; tiie sub- 
' jcct between my uncle Toby and Corjwral Trim 
being rather too serious, considering what hod 
happened, to make a jest of. — So, putting his 
pipe into his mouth, which he had just lighted, 
he contented himself with ordering Trim to 
read on. He read on as follows :] 

'To have the fear of God before our eyes, 
and in our mutual dealings with each other to 
govern our actions by the eternal measures of 
right and wrong :— the first of these will com- J 
prehcnd the duties of religion ;— the second, j 
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those of morality, which ore bo inieparably con- 
nected together that you cannot divide these 
two tahUSf even in imagination (though the 
[attempt is often made in practice), without 
)reaking and mutually destroying them both. 
' I said the attempt is often made, and so it 
[is; there being nothing more common than to 
see a man, who has no sense at all of religion, 
and indeed has so much honesty as to pretend 



I have nothing, — nothing but what is lighter 

than a bubble. 1 must lie at the mercy of 

Honour, or some such capricious principle. 

Strait security for two of the most valuable 
blessings — my property and my life ! 

'As, therefore, we can have no dependence 
upon morality without religion, so, on the otber 
hand, there is nothing better to be expected 
from religion vdthout morality; neverthelen, 



to none, who would take it as the bitterest kit is no prodigy to see a man whose real moral 
affront should you but hint at a suspicion of hi»« Icharacter stands very low, who yet entertabs 
moral character, or imagine he was not con- nhe highest notion of himself, in the lij^t of a 
I scicntiously just and scrupulous to the utter- Ireligious man. 

most mite. ^ ' He shall not only be covetous, revengefo], 

* AVhen there is some appearance that it is so, (implacable, but even wanting in points of corn- 
though one is unwilling even to suspect thef mon honesty; yet, inasmuch as he talks loadly 
appearance of so amiable a virtue as moral [ against the infidelity of the age, — ^is sealous for 
honesty, yet were we to look into the grounds I some points of religion,— goes twice a-day to. 



of it in the present case, I am persuaded we 
should find little reason to envy such an one the 
honour of his motive. 

' Let him declaim as pompously as he chooses 
upon the subject, it will be found to rest upon 



[church, — attends the sacraments, — and aoiiucf 

iclf with a few instrumental parts of reli- 

Lon, — shall cheat his conscience into a jadg- 

[ment that, for this, he is a religious num, asd 
discharged truly his duty to God ; and yoa 



no better foundation than either his interest, | will find that such a man, through force of this 



delusion, generally looks down with spiritual 
^pride upon every other man who has less affec- 
Ltion of piety, though perhaps ten times more 
^al honesty than himself. 
* This likewise is a sore evil under the tun; and 
believe there is no one mistaken principle 



his pride, his ease, or some such little and 
changeable passion, as will give us but small 
dependence upon his actions in matters of great 
distress. 

' I will illustrate this by an example. 

* I know the banker I deal with, or the phy- 
sician I usually call in,' — [There is no need, cried f which, for its time, has wrought more seriooi 

Dr. Slop, vxiking, to call in any physician in I mischiefs. For a general proof of this, ex- 

this case] — * to be neither of them men of much I amine the history of the Botnish Church ;*~ 
religion: I hear them make a jest of it every I [Well, what can you make of that? cried Dr. 
day, and treat all its sanctions with so much BSlop] — *See what scenes of cruelty, murder, 
scorn as to put the matter past doubt. Well, | rapine, bloodshed' — [They may thank their 
notwithstanding this, I put my fortune into the I own obstinacy, cried Dr. Slop] — ' have all been 
hands of the one ; and, what is still dearer to I sanctified by a religion not strictly governed by 
me, I trust my life to the honest skill of the I morality, 
other. I * In how many kingdoms of the world*— [Hero 

' Now lot mc examine what is my reason for ITrim kept waving his right hand, from tiio 
this great confidence. AVhy, in the first place, wsermon to the extent of his arm, returning it 
I believe there is no probability that either of I backwards and forwards to the ocmduskm of 

fthem will employ the power I put into their I the paragraph.] 
hands to my disadvantage ; — I consider that'l * In how many kingdoms of the world has the 
■; honesty serves the purposes of this life: — 1 1 crusading sword of this misguided soint-exrant 
know their success in the world depends upon | spared neither age, nor merit, nor sex, nor eon- 
the fairness of their characters ; in a word, I'm 
persuaded that they cannot hurt me, without 
hurting themselves more. 
*•, * But put it otherwise, namely, that interest 
lay for once on the other side; that a case 
should happen, wherein the one, without stain 



ition? — and, as he fought under the bannen 
f a religion which set him loose from justice 
d humanity, he showed none ; mercilessly 

pled upon both, heard neither the cries 

of the unfortunate, nor pitied their distresses ! * 
[I have been in many a battle, an* please your 



to his reputation, coiild secrete my fortune, and I Honour, quoth Trim, sighing, but never in so 
, leave me naked in the world ; or that the other I melancholy an one as this : — I would not have 
Icould send me out of it, and enjoy an estate, by I drawn a trigger in it against these poor souls, 
nny death, without dishonour to himself or his 1— to have been made a general ofiSoer. . . . 
^art. In this case, what hold have I of either of AiWhy, what do you understand of the affair? 
them ?— Religion, the strongest of all motives, vsaid Dr. Slop, looking towards Trim, with some- 
is out of the question ; interest, the next most Ithing more of contempt than the Corporal's 

jK>werful motive in the world, is strongly against Ihonest heart deserved. ^What do you know, 

me. ^What have I left to cost into the oppo- Hfriend, about this battle you talk of ? ... I 

site scale, to balance this temptation ?— Alas ! Iknow, replied Trim, that I never refused quar* 
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ter in my life to any man who cried out for it : 
—but, to a woman or a child, continued Trim, 
before I would level my musket at them, I 
Ivould lose »my life a thousand times. . . . 
'fiere*s a crown for thee, Trim, to drink with 
Obadiah to-night, quoth my imcle Toby, and I'll 
giro Obadiah another too. . . . God bless your 
Honour, replied Trim ; I had rather these poor 
women and children had it. . . . Thou art an 

honest fellow, quoth my uncle Toby. My 

{father nodded his head, as much as to say. And 
so he is. 

But prithee. Trim, said my father, make an 
end, for I see thou hast but a leaf or two left. 
Corporal Trim read on.] 
*If the testimony of past centuries in this 
I matter is not sufficient, consider at this instant 

fhow the votaries of that religion are every day 
thinking to do service and honour to God by 
actions which are a dishonour and scandal to 
themselves ! 

'To be convinced of this, go with me for a 
moment into the prisons of the Inquisition.' — 
[God help my poor brother Tom.] — 'Behold 
Religion, with Mercy and Justice chained down 
under her feet, — there sitting ghastly upon a 
black tribunal, propped up with racks and in- 
ftroments of torment. Hark ! — hark ! what a 
piteous groan ! * — [Here Trim's face turned as 

pale as ashes.] ' See the melancholy wretch 

who uttered it'— [Here the tears began to 

trickle down] * just brought forth to under- 

\ go the anguish of a mock trial, and endure the 
utmost pains that a studied system of cruelty 

has been able to invent.' [Damn them all, 

quoth Trim, his colour returning into his face 
as red as blood.] — ' Behold this helpless victim 
delivered up to his tormentors, his body so 
wasted with sorrow and confinement ! ' [Oh ! 
'tis my brother, cried poor Trim in a most pas- 
sionate exclamation, dropping the sermon upon 
the ground, and clapping his hands together, — 

I fear 'tis poor Tom. My father and my 

uncle Toby's hearts yearned with sympathy for 
the poor fellow's distress; even Slop himself 
acknowledged pity for him. . . . Why, Trim, 
said my father, this is not a history, — 'tis a 
sermon thou aj^t reading ;— prithee begin the 

sentence i^ain.] * Behold this helpless victim 

delivered up to his tormentors, Us body so 
wasted with sorrow and confinement, you will 
see every nerve and muscle as it suffers. 

'Observe the last movement of that horrid 
engine V — [I would rather face a cannon, quoth 
TiLn, stamping.] — ' See what convulsions it has 

thn>wn him into! Consider the nature of 

the posture in which he now lies stretched, — 
what exquisite tortures he endures by it ! '--[I 
hope 'tis not in Portugal.] — ' 'Tis all nature can 
bear ! Good God ! see how it keeps his weary 
soul hftnF"g upon his trembling lips!' — [I 
would not read another line of it, quoth Trim, 
for all this world; I fear, an' please your 



honours, all tliis is in Portugal, where my pooil 
brother Tom is. ... I tell thee. Trim, againJ 
quoth my father, 'tis not an historical account J 
— 'tis a description. . . . *Tis only a description,! 
honest man, quoth Slop ; there's not a word off 
truth in it. . . . That's another story, replied^ 
my father. — However, as Trim reads it with so 
much concern, 'tis cruelty to force him on 
with it. 

Give me hold of the sermon, Trim ; I'll finish 

it for thee, and thou mayst go. 1 must stay 

and hear it too, replied Trim, if yoiur Honour 
will allow me;— though I would not read it 
myself for a colonel's pay. . . . Poor Trim I 
quoth my uncle Toby. My father went on.] 

' — Consider the nature of the posture in 
which he now lies stretched, — what exquisite 
torture he endures by it ! — 'Tis all nature can 
bear ! Good God ! See how it keeps his weary 
soul hanging upon his trembling lips, willing 
to take its leave, but not suffered to depart ! — 
Behold the unhappy wretch led back to his 
cell ! ' . . . [Then thank God, however, quoth 
Trim, that they have not killed him.]— * See 
him dragged out of it again to meet the flames, 
and the insults in liis last agonies, which this 
principle, — this principle, that there can be re- 
ligion without mercy, — has prepared for him.' 
. . . [Then, thank God, he is dead, quoth Trim ; 
he is out of his pain, and they have done their 
worst at him. — O, sirs ! . . . Hold your i>cace, 
Trim, said my father, going on with the sermon 
(lest Trim should incense Dr. Slop), we shall 
never have done at this rate.] 

' The surest way to try the merit of any dis- 
puted notion is to trace down tlie consequences 
such a notion has produced, and compare them 

with the spirit of Christianity ; 'tis the short 

and decisive rule which our Saviour hath left 
us, for these and such like cases, and it is worth 
a thousand arguments — By Vieir fruits ye 8hall\ 
know them €Ul, 

* I will add no further to the length of this 
sermon than by two or three short and inde- 
pendent rules deducible from it. 

' Firtt, Whenever a man talks loudly against 
religion, always suspect that it is not his reason, 
but his passions, which have got the better of 
his CREED. A bad life and a good belief are 
disagreeable and troublesome neighbours; and 
where they separate, depend upon it, 'tis for 
no other cause but quietness' sake. 

' Secondly, When a man thus represented te 
you, in any particular instance, — That such 
thing goes against his conscience, — always t 
lieve ho means exactly the same thing as whe 
he tells you such a thing goes against 

stomach ; a present want of appetite bcin 

generally the true cause of both. 

' In a word, trust that man in nothing wh( 
has not a Conscience in everything. 

' And, in your own case, remember this plain 
distinction, a mistako in which has ruined thou* 
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ids, — Tliiit your conscience is not a law : — no, 
God and reason made the law, and have placed 
I oonscicnce within you, to determine, — not, like 
fan Asiatic Cadi, according to the ebbs and flows 
tof hiB own passions, but like a British judge in 
this land of liberty and good sense, who makes 
no new law, but. faithfully declares that law 
'which he knows already written.* 

FINIS. 

Thou hast read the sermon exti*emely well. 
Trim, quoth my father. ... If he had spared 
his comments, replied Dr. Slop, he would have 
read it much better. ... I should have read it 
ten times better, sir, answered Trim, but that 
my heart was so full. . . . That was the very 
reason. Trim, replied my father, which has 
made thee read the sermon as well as thou hast 
done; and if the olezgy of our Church, con- 
tinued my father, addressing himself to Dr. 
Slop, would take part in what they deliver, as 
deeply as this poor fellow has done, — as their 
compositions are fine — [I deny it, quoth Dr. 
Slop], — I maintain it, — ^that the eloquence of 
our pulpits, with such subjects to inflxune it, 
would be a model for the whole world. But, 
alas ! continued my father, and I own it, sir, 
with sorrow, that, like French politicians, in 
this respect, what they gain in the cabinet, 
they lose in the field. . . . TVere a pity, quoth 
my uncle, that this should be lost. ... I like 
the sermon well, replied my father; *tis dra- 
matic,— and there is something in that way of 
writing, when skilfully managed, which catches 
the attention. . . . We preach much in that 
way with us, said Dr. Slop. ... I know that 
very well, said my father, but in a tone and 
manner which disgusted Dr. Slop, full as much 
as his assent, simply, could have pleased hin^. 
. . . But in this, added Dt, Slop, a little 
piqued, — our sermons have greatly the advan- 
tage, that we never introduce any character 
into them below a patriarch, or a patriarch's 
wife, or a martyr, or a saint. . . . There are 
some very bad characters in this, however, said 
my father ; and I do not think the sermon a jot 
the worse for *enn. . . . But pray, quoth my 
uncle Toby, whose can this be ? How could it 
get into my Stevinus ? . . . A man must be as 
great a conjurer as Stevinus, said my father, to 
resolve the second question. The first, I think, 
is not so difficult; for, unless my judgment 
greatly deceives me, I know the author ; for 'tis 
wrote certainly by the parson of the parish. 

The similitude of the style and manner of it 
with those my father constantly had heard 
preached in his parish church was the groimd 
of his conjecture, — proving it as strongly as an 
argument d pinori could prove such a thing to 
a philosophic mind, that it was Torick's, and no 
one's else. It was proved to bo so d posteriori 
the day after, when Torick sent a servant to 
my unfile Toby's house to inquire after it 



It seems that Yorick, who was inquisitiTo 
after all kinds of knowledge, has borrowed 
Stevinus of my uncle Toby, and had carelenlj 
popi>cd his sermon, as soon as he had made it, 
into the middle of Stevinus; and by an act of 
f orgetf ulness, to which he was ever subject, Im 
had sent Stevinus home, and his scnmm to keep 
him company. 

Ill-fated sermon ! Thou wast lost, after tliis 
recovery of thee, a second time, drq>pcd 
through an unsuspected fissure in thy master'i 
pocket, down into a treacherous and tattered 
lining,— trod deep into the dirt by the left hind- 
foot of his Rosinante inhumanly stepping upon 
thee as thou falledst, — buried ten days in the 
mire,— raised up out of it by a beggar,— sold for 
a halfpenny to a parish-clerk, — ^transferred to his 
parson, — lost for ever to thy own, the renudndcr 
of his days, — nor restored to his restless msiM 
till this very moment that I tell the world the 
story. 

Can the reader believe that this sermon of 
Yorick's was preached at an assize in the Cstbe- 
dral of York, before a thousand witnesses, readj 
to give oath of it, by a certain prebendary of 
that church, and actually printed by hhn when 
he had done ?— and within so short a spooe as 
two years and three months after Yorick'i 
death? — Yorick, indeed, was never better serrcd 
in his life ; but it was a little hard to mal- 
treat him after, and plunder him after he vas 
lain in his grave. 

However, as the gentleman who did it wsi in 
perfect charity with Yorick,— and, in conseioiii 
justice, printed but a few copies to give away ;— 
and that, I am told, he could moreover hxn 
made as good a one himself, had he thought fit, 
— I declare I would not have published ihii 
anecdote to the world ; nor do I publish it with 
an intent to hurt his character and advancemsnt 
in the Church. I leave that to others ; hut I 
find myself impelled by two reasons, which I 
cannot withstand. 

—The first is, That, in doing justice, I may 
give rest to Yorick's ghost; which, as tlM 
coimtry people and some others believe, ttill 
tcalks. 

The second reason is, Tliat,.by laying open 
this story to the world, I gain an opportunity 
of informing it, that in case the character of 
Parson Yorick, and this sample of his semums, 
are liked, there are now in the possession of 
the Shandy family as many as will make a 
handsome volimic, at the world's 
much good may they do it. 

CHAPTER XVHL 

Obadiah gained the two crowns without dif' 
pute; for ho came in jingling with all the 
instruments in a green baize bag we spoke d, 
slung across his body, just as Cozponl Tarn 
went out of the room. 
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I now proper, I think, quoth Dr. Slop 
ig up hU looks), u we are in a condition 
>f tome eenrice to lira. Shandy, to send 
IB to know how she goes on. 
ve ordered, answered my father, the old 
fe to come down to us upon the least 
ty ; for you must know. Dr. Slop, con- 
my father, with a perplexed kind of a 
upon his countenance, that, by express 
, solemnly ratified between me and my 
rou are no more than an auxiliary in this 
—and not so much as that, unless the 
d mother of a midwife above stairs cannot 
hout you. — ^Women have their particular 
I ; and in points of this nature, continued 
;her, where they bear the whole burden, 
£er so much acute pain for the advantage 
: families and the good of the species, 
laim a right of deciding en Souveraines, in 
hands and in what fashion they choose 
lergoit. 
y are in the right of it, quoth my unde 

But, sir, replied Dr. Slop, not 

; notice of my uncle Toby's opinion, but 
g to my father, — they had better govern 
er points ; and a father of a family, who 
1 its perpetuity, in my opinion, had better 
ige this prerogative with them, and give 
ue other rights in lieu of it. ... I know 
uoth my father, answering a little too 
, to be quite dispassionate in what he 
-I know not, quoth he, what we have left 
I up, in lieu of who shall bring our children 
le world, — unless that — of who shall beget 
One would almost give up any- 
replied Dr. Slop— I beg your pardon, — 
red my uncle Toby. .... Sir, replied Dr. 
it would astonish you to know what 
irements we have made of late years in all 
les of obstetrical knowledge, but particu- 
In that one single point of the safe and 
.tious extraction of the fostut, which has 
ad such lights that, for my port (holding 
hands), I declare I wonder how the world 
... I wish, quoth my uncle Toby, you 
ecn what prodigious armies we hod ii) 
^rs. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

B dropped the curtain over this scene for 
ute, to remind you of one thing, and to 
1 you of another. 

st I have to inform you comes, I own, a 
out of its due course ; for it should have 
U>ld eighty pages ago, but that I foresaw 
twould come in i>at hereafter, and be of 
advantage here than elsewhere. Writers 
Leed look before them, to keep up the 
and connection of what they have in 

en these two things are done, the curtain 
be drawn up again, and my uncle Toby, 



my father, and Dr. Slop, shall go on with their 
discourse without any more interruption. 

First, then, the matter which I have to remind 

you of is this, That, from the specimens of 

singularity in my father's notions in the point of 
Christian names, and that other point previous 
thereto, you was led, I think, into an opinion 
(and I am sure I atiid as much) that my father 
was a gentleman altogether as odd and whim- 
sical in fifty other opinions. In truth, there 
was not a stage in the life of man, firom the 
very first act of his begetting, down to the 
lean and slippered pantaloon in his second 
childishness, but he had some favourite notion 
to himself, springing out of it, as sceptioal, and 
as far out of the highway of thinking, as these 
two which have been explainecL 

Mr. Shandy, my father, sir, would ses 

nothing in the light in which others placed it ;— 
he placed things in his own light : — he would 
weigh nothing in common scales ; — ^no, he was 
too refined a researcher to lie open to so gross 
an imiwsition. — To come at the exact weight of 
things in the scientific steelyard, the ftUcmnif 
ho would say, should be almost invisible, to 
avoid all friction from popular tenets. Without 
this the minutice of philosophy, which should 
always turn the balance, will have no weight at 
alL — Knowledge, like matter, ho would aiBrm,\ 
was divisible in ir^nitumf — that the grains and I 
scruples were as much a part of it as the gravi- 1 
tation of the whole world. — In a word, he would I 
say error was error, no matter where it fell;! 

whether in a fraction, or a pound, 'twas l 

alike fatal to truth ; and she was kept down at 1 
the bottom of her well as inevitably by a mistake I 
in the dust of a butterfly's wing, as in the disk i 
of the sun, the moon, and all the stai's of heaven I 
put together. 

He would often lament that it was for want 
of considering this properly, and of applying it 
skilfully to civil matters as well as to specula- 
tive truths, that so many tilings in this world 
were out of joint ; that the political arch was 
giving way; and that the very foundations of 
our excellent constitution in Church and State 
were so sapped, as estimators had reported. 

You cry out, he would say, We are a ruiued, 
undone people. Wliy? ho would ask, making 
use of the stories or syllogism of Zeno and 
Chrysippus, witliout knowing it belonged to 
them. — ^AVliy ?— AVTiy are we a ruined people ?— 
Because we are corrupted. — Whence is it, dear 

sir, that we are corrupted? ^Because we are 

needy ; our poverty, and not our wills, con 

sent. And wherefore, he v/ould add, are we 

needy? ^From the neglect, he would answer, 

of our pence and our halfpence; — our bank- 
notes, sir, our guineas, — nay, our shillings, 
take care of themselves. 

'Tis the same, he would say, throughout the 
whole circle of the sciences; — the great, the 
established points of them, are not to be broke 
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in upon, — The laws of nature will defend them- 

J/aelves; but error — (he would &dd, looking 

|i earnestly at my mother) — error, sir, creeps in 

■through the minute holes and small crevices 

I which human nature leaves unguarded. 

This turn of thinking in my father is what I 

had to remind you of. ^The point you are to 

bo informed of, and which 1 have reserved for 
this place, is as follows : — 

Amongst the many and excellent reasons with 
which my father had urged my mother to accept 
of Dr. Slop's assistance preferably to that of 
the old woman, there was one of a very singu- 
lar nature; which, when he had done arguing 
the matter with her as a Christian, and came to 
argue it over again with her as a philosopher, he 
had put his whole strength to, depending indeed 

upon it as his sheet anchor. It failed him, 

though from no defect in the argument itself ; 
but that, do what he could, he was not able for 
his so\il to make her comprehend the drift of 

it. Cursed luck ! said he to himself one 

afternoon, as he walked out of the room, after 
he had been stating it for an hour and a half to 
her, to no manner of purjiose ; — cursed luck ! 
said he, biting his lip, as he shut the door, — for 
a man to be master of one of the finest chains of 
reasoning in nature, and have a wife, at the 
same time, with such a head-piece that he 
cannot hang up a single inference within-side of 
it, to save his soul from destruction. 

Thb argument, though it was entirely lost 
upon my mother, had more weight with him 
than all his other arguments joined together. 

1 will therefore endeavour to do it justice, 

and set it forth with all the perspicuity I am 
master of. 

My master set out upon the strength of these 
two following axioms : — 

L^irst, That an ounce of a man's own wit was 
' ^worth a ton of other people's ; and. 

Secondly (which, by the bye, was the ground- 
work of the first axiom, though it comes last), 
Ap*^at every man's wit must come from every 
>Jrxnan'8 own soul, and no other body's. 
' Now, as it was plain to my father that all 
souls were by nature equal, and that the great 
difference between the most acute and the most 
obtuse understanding was from no original 
sharpness or bluntness of one tliinking substance 
above or below another, but arose merely from 
the lucky or unlucky organization of the body, 
in that part where the soul principally took uj) 
her residence, ho had made it the subject of his 
inquirjito find out the identical pLvce. 

Now, from the best accounts he had been able 
to get of this matter, he was satisfied it could 
not be where Des Cartes had fixed it, upon the 
top of the pineal gland of the brain; which, 
as he philosophized, formed a cushion for her 
about the size of a marrow pea ; though, to 
speak the truth, as so many nerves did terminate 
all in that one place, 'twas no bad conjecture ; 



— and my father had certainly fallen with thai 
great philosopher plump into the centre of th< 
mistake, had it not been for my uncle Toby, 
who rescued him out of it by a story he had told 
him of a Walloon oSlcer at the battle of Landen, 
who had one part of his brain shot away by a 
musket-ball, and another part of it taken out 
after by a French surgeon; and, after all, 
recovered, and did his duty very well without 
it. 

If death, said my father, reasoning with 
himself, is nothing but the separation of tlie 

soul from the body ; ^and if it is true that 

people can walk about and do their bnsinesi 
without brains, — then certes the soul does not 
inherit there. Q. E. D. 

As for that certain, very thin, subtle, and 
very fragrant juice which Coglionissimo Borri, 
the great Slilanese physician, affirms, in a letter 
to Bartholin 0, to have discovered in the celluks 
of the occipital parts of the cerebellum, and 
which he likewise affirms to be the principal 
scat of the reasonable soul (for you must know, 
in these latter and more enlightened ages, there 
are two souls in every man living, — ^the ose^ 
according to the great Metheglingius, being 
called the Animus, the other the ^ntuui); — 
as for the opinion, I say, of Borri, my father 
could never subscribe to it by any means; the 
very idea of so noble, so refined, so immaterial, 
and so exalted a being as the Anima, or even 
the Animus, taking up her residence, and sit- 
ting dabbling, like a tadpole, all day long, both 
summer and winter, in a puddle, or in a liquid 
of any kind, how thick or thin soever, he would 
say, shocked hb imagination ; he would scarce 
give the doctrine a hearing. 

What, therefore, seemed the least liable to 
objection of any was that the chief censoriom 
or headquarters of the soul, and to which place 
all intelligences were referred, and whence all 
her mandates were issued, was in or near 
the cerebellum, or rather somewhere about 
the medulla oblongata, wherein it was gene- 
rally agreed by Dutch anatomists that all the 
minute nerves from all the organs of the seven 
senses concentrated, like streets and winding 
alleys, into a square. 

So far there was nothing singular in my 
father's opinion; he had the b^st of philo- 
sophers, of all ages and climates, to go along 
with him.— But here he took a road of bis 
own, setting up another Shandean hypothesis 
upon these comer-stones they had laid for 
him, and which said hypothesis equally stood 
its ground: whether the subtlety and fineness 
of the soul depended upon the temperature and 
clearness of the said liquor, or of the finer net- 
work and texture in the cerebellum itself; which 
opinion he favoured. 

He maintained that, next to the due care to 
be taken in the act of propagation of each in- 
dividual, which required all the thought in th« 
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it laid the foundation of this inoom- 
le contexture, in which wit, memory, 
quence, and what is usually meant by 

of good natural parts, do consist ; — 
to this and his Christian name, which 
two original and most efficacious causes 
c third cause, or rather what logicians 
'atua nne qud non, and, without which, 
iras done was of no manner of signifi- 
ras the preservation of this delicate and 
web, from the havock which was gcne- 
le in it by ihe violent compression and 
ich the head was made to undergo by 
snsical method of bringing xis into the 

• that foremost. ^This requires ex- 

u 

bcr, who dipped into all kinds of books, 
dng into LUhopasdus SenonesU de Poriu 
published by Adrianus Smelvgot, had 
it that the lax and pliable part of a 
ead in parturition, the bones of the 
having no sutures at that time, was 
it, by force of tho woman's efforts, 

strong labour pains was equal, upon 
ge, to a weight of four hundred and 
pounds avoirdupois acting perpendi- 
on it ;— it so happened that, in forty- 
ances out of fifty, tho said head was 
icd and moulded into the shape of an 
onical piece of dough, such as a pastry- 
lerally roUs up in order to make a pie 
Good God! cried my father, what 
and destruction must this make in 
litely fine and tender texture of the 

n! Or, if there is such a juice, as 

itends, is it not enough to make the 
liquid in the world both feculent and 



)w great was his apprehension when he 
mderstood that this force, acting upon 
' vertex of the head, not only injured 
in itself, or cerebrum, but that it 
ily squeezed and propelled the eere- 
twards the certbtllum, which was the 
tte seat of the understanding. . . . 
and ministers of grace defend us ! 
y father, can any soid withstand this 
— No wonder the intellectual web is 
and tattered as we see it ; and that so 
I our best heads are no better than a 
okein of silk — all perplexity — all con- 
rithin-side. 
vhen my father read on, and was let 

athor is here twice mistaken ;— for lAthopmdiu 
i wrote thus, Lithoptedii Senonentis Icon. The 
listake Is that this Lithop9du$ is not an author, 
,wing of a petriflet) child. The account of this, 
1 by Athosias, 1580, may be seen at the end of 
's works In Spachins. Mr. Tristram Shandy lias 
into this error either from seeing LUhopmdat't 
kite In a catalofcue of learned writers in Dr. 
by mistaking LithoptecUu for Trinecavelluu, — 
I too great similitude of the names. 



into the secret that when a child was turned 
topsy-turvy, which was easy for an operator 
to do, and was extracted by the feet— that in- 
stead of the cerebrum being propelled towards 
the cerebellum, the cerebeUumf on the contrary, 
was propelled simply towards the cerebrum, 
where it could do no manner of hurt. ... By 
heavens ! cried he, the world is in a conspiracy 
to drive out what little wit God has given us, — 
and the professors of the obstetric art are listed 

into the same conspiracy. What is it to me 

which end of my son comes foremost into the 
world, provided all goes right after, and his 
cerd)eUum escapes uncrushed ? 

It is the nature of an hypothesis, when once 
a man has conceived it, that it assimilates every- 
thing to itself as proper nourishment ; and from 
the first moment of your begetting it, it gene- 
rally grows the stronger by everything you see, 
hear, road, or imdcrstand. This is of great 
use. ' 

AVhen my father was gone with this about 
a month, there was scarce a phenomenon of 
stupidity or of genius which he could not 
readily solve by it ; — ^it accounted for the 
eldest son being the greatest blockhead in the 

family. Poor devil, he would say, he made 

way for the capacity of his younger brothers. 
— ^It unriddled the observations of drivellers 
and monstrous heads, showing, d priori, it 
could not bo otherwise — ^unless * * • — I don*t 
know what. It wonderfully explained and 
accounted for the acumen of the Asiatic genius, 
and that sprightlier turn, and more penetrating 
intuition of minds, in warmer climates; not 
from the loose and commonplace solution of 
a clearer sky, and a more perpetual sunshine, 
etc. — which, for aught he knew, might as well 
rarefy and dilute the faculties of the soul into 
nothing by one extreme, as they are condensed 
in colder climates by the other ; — but he traced 
the affair up to its spring-head, — showed that 
in warmer climates nature had laid a lighter 
tax upon the fairest parts of the creation; 
their pleasures more — the necessity of their 
pain less, insomuch, that the pressure and 
resistance upon the vertex was so slight that 
the whole organization of the cerebellum was 
preserved ; nay he did not believe, in natural 
births, that so much as a single thread of the 
network was broke or displaced, — so that the 
soul might just act as she liked. 

AVhen my father had got so far, — what a 
blaze of light did the accounts of the Caesarian 
section, and of the towering geniuses who had 
come safe into the world by it, cast upon this 
hypothesis? Here you see, he would say, 
there was no injury done to the censorium; 
no pressure at the head against the pelvis; 
no propulsion of the cerebrum towards the 
cerebellum, either by the os pubis on this side, 
or the 09 coxygis on that; — and, pray, what 
were the happy consequences? Vrhy, air. 
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your Julius Csesar, who gave the operation a 
name; and your Hennes Trinnegiatr^, who 
was bom so before ever the operation had a 
name ; your Scipio Af ricanua ; your Manlius 
Torquatus; our Edward the Sixth, who, had 
he lived, would have done the same honour 
to the hypothesis; — these, and many more, 
who figured high in the annals of f^me, all 
came tideway ^ sir, into the world. 

The incision of the abdomen and uterus ran 
for six weeks together in my father*s head; — 
he had read, and was satisfied, that wounds in 
the epigastrium^ and those in the matrix, were 
not mortal; — so that the belly of the mother 
might be opened extremely well to give a pas- 
sage to the child. ... He mentioned the thing 
one afternoon to my mother, — merely as a 
matter of fact ; but seeing her turn aa pale as 
ashes at the veiy mention of it, as much as 
the operation flattered his hopes, — ^he thought 
it as well to say no more of it — contenting 
himself with admiring what he thought was 
to no purpose to propose. 

This was my father Mr. Shandy's hypothesis ; 
concerning which I have only to add that my 
brother Bobby did as great honour to it (what- 
ever he did to the family) as any one of the 
great heroes we spoke of. — For happening not 
only to be christened, as I told you, but to 
be bom too, when my father was at Epsom — 
being, moreover, my mother*8 first child — 
coming into the world with his head fore- 
mostf — and turning out afterwards a lad of 
wonderful slow parts— my father spelt all these 
together into his opinion ; and, as he had failed 
at one end, he was determined to try the other. 

This was not to be ex]>ected from one of the 
sisterhood, who are not easily to be put out of 
their way, — and was, therefore, one of my 
father*s great reasons in favour of a man of 
science, whom he could better deal with. 



Of all men in the world. Dr. Slop ^ 
fittest for my father's purpose ; for 
his new-invented forceps was the am 
had proved, and what he maintained 
the safest instrument of deliverance, - 
seems he had scattered a word or twc 
book, in favour of the very thing which 
my father's fancy ; — though not with a 
the soul's good, in extracting by the feet 
my father's system, — ^but for reasons 
obstetricaL 

This will account for the coalition bctv 
father and Dr. Slop, in the ensuing dif 
which went a little hard against my unci 

In what manner a plain man, with ] 

but common sense, could bear up agaii 
such allies in science, it is hard to conoei 
You may conjecture upon it, if you pi 
and whilst your imagination is in moti> 
may encourage it to go on, and discover I 
causes and effects in nature it could c 
pass that my uncle Toby got his mod( 
the wound he received upon Ids groin. - 
may raise a system to account for the los 
nose by marriage articles, — and show th 
how it could happen that I should hs 
misfortune to be called Tristram, in opi 
to my father's hypothesis, and the wish 
whole family, God -fathers and God-c 

not excepted. ^These, with fifty other 

left yet unravelled, you may endeavour t 
if you have time ; but, I tell you befoi 
it will be in vain, — ^for not the sage A 
the magician in Don Bclianis of Greece, : 
no less famous XJi^^anda, the sorceress, 1 
(were they alive), could pretend to come 
a league of the truth. 

The reader will be content to wait fa 
explanation of these matters till the nex 
— when a series of things will be laid opei 
he little exi^ects. 



VOLUME III. 



CHAPTEB I. 

* I WISH, Dr. Slop,* quoth my tmole Toby 

(repeating his wish for Dr. Slop a second time, 
and with a degree of more zeal and earnestness 
in his manner of wishing than he had wished at 
first*)—*/ wish. Dr. Slop,* quoth my uncle 
Toby, ' t/ou Jiad seen what prodiffiotu armies we 
had in Flanders.'* 

My uncle Toby's wish did Dr. Slop a dis- 
•ervice, which his heart never intended any 
man. — Sir, it confotmded him — and thereby 
putting his ideas first into confusion, and then 
to flight, he could not rally them again for the 
•oulof him. 

A Fide p. M. 



I In all disputes, male or female, — whe< 
I honour, for profit, or for love, — it makes 
ference in the case ; nothing is more dan 
madam, than a wish coming sideways 
unexpected manner upon a man : the 
way, in general, to take off the force of th 
is for the party wished at instantly to gt 
his legs, — and wish the wisher sometl 
return, of pretty near the same value 
balancing the aocoimt upon the spot, jo\ 
as you were, — nay, sometimes gain the 
tage of the attack by it. 

This will be fully illustrated to the w 
my chapter of wishes. — 

Dr. Slop did not understand the nai 
this defence ;— he was puzzled with it, 
put an entii*e stop to the dispute fc 
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md a half : — five had been fatal to it : — 
r saw the danger : — ^the dispute was one 
lOit interesting disputes in the world, 
!r the child of his prayers and endea- 
ould be bom without a head or with 
He waited to the last moment, to allow 
, in whose behalf the wish was made, 
of returning it ; but perceiving, I say, 
was confounded, and continued lool:- 
that x>crplcxed vacuity of eye which 
•onis generally stare with, first in my 
>by*8 face— then in his — then up — then 
hen east — east and by cast, and so on, — 
it along by the plinth of the wairtcoat, 
id got to the opposite point of the com- 
od that he had actually begun to count 
s nails upon the arm of his chair, — my 
lought there was no time to be lost with 
B Toby, BO took up the discourse as fol- 



CHAPTER II 
prodigious armies you had in Flan- 

T Toby, replied my father, taking his 
1 off his head with hia right hand, and 
Ujt pulling out a striped India handkcr- 
m his right coat pocket, in order to rub 
, as he ax^ed the point with my uncle 

)w, in this, I think my father was much 
; and I will give you my reasons for it. 
s of no more seeming consequence in 
es than ' Whether my father should 
:en off his wig with his right hand or 
left' — have divided the greatest king- 
id made the crowns of the monarchs 
nmed them to totter upon their heads, 
need I tell you, sir, that the drcum- 
rith which everything in this world is 
.ve everything in this world its size and 
and by tightening it, or relaxing it, this 
lat, make the thing to be, what it is, — 
ttle— good — bad— indifferent or not in- 
— just as the case happens ? 
father's India handkerchief was in his 
t x>ocket, he should by no means liavo 
his right hand to have got engaged : on 
■ary, instead of taking off his wig with 
did, he ought to have committed that 
to the left ; and then, when the natural 
my father was under of rubbing his 
lied out for his handkerchief, he would 
. nothing in the world to have done but 
s right hand into his right coat pocket 
) it out ; — ^which he might have done 
any violence, or the least ungraceful 
any one tendon or muscle of his whole 

I case (unless, indeed, my father had 
>lved to make a fool of himself by hold- 
rig stiff in his left hand, or by making 



some nonsensical angle or other at his elbow- 
joint or arm-pit) his whole attitude had been 
easy — natural — unforced. Keynolds liimself, 
great and graceful as ho paints, might have 
X>ainted him as he sat. 

Now, as my father managed tliis matter, 
consider what a devil of a figure my father made 
of himself. 

In the latter end of Queen Anne*s reign, and 
in the beginning of the reign of King George 
the First, coat pockets were cut very low down 
in the * skirt' — I need say no more ;— the father 
of mischief, had ho been hammering at it a 
month, could not have contrived a worse fashion 
for one in my father's situation. 

CILVPTER III. 

It was not an easy matter in any king's reign 
(unless you were as lean a subject as mjrself ) to 
have forced your hand diagonally, quite across 
your wholo body, so as to gain the bottom of 

your opposite coat pocket. In the year one 

thousand seven hundred and eighteen, when 
this happened, it was extremely di£5cult; so 
that when my unde Toby discovered the trans- 
verse zig-zaggery of my father's approaches to- 
wards it, it instantly brought into his mind 
those he had done duty in before the gate of St. 
Nicholas ; — the idea of which drew off his atten- 
tion so entirely from the subject in debate, that 
he had got his right hand to the beU to ring up 
Trim, to go and fetch his map of Namur, and 
his compasses and sector along with it, to mea- 
sure the returning angles of the traverses of 
that attack, — but particularly of that one where 
he received his wound upon his groin. 

My father knit his brows, and, as he knit 
them, all the blood in his body seemed to rush 
up into his face — my \mcle Toby dismounted 
immediately. 

— I did not apprehend your uncle Toby was 
on horseback. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A MAN*8 body and his mind, with the utmost 
reverence to both I speak it, are exactly like a 
jerkin and a jerkin's lining ; — rumple the one, 
you rumple the other. There is one certain 
exception, however, in this case, and that is, 
when you are so fortunate a fellow as to have 
had your jerkin made of gum-taffeta, and the 
body-lining to it of a sarcenet or thin Persian. 

Zeno, Cleanthcs, Diogenes Babylonius, Diony- 
sius, Heracleotes, Antipater, Panntius, and 
PoBsidonius, amongst the Greeks; Cato, and 
Varro, and Seneca amongst the Romans ; Pan- 
tenus, and Clemens Alexandrinus, and Mon- 
taigne amongst the Christians ; and a score and 
a half of good, honest, unthinking Shandean 
people as ever lived« whose names I can't recol- 
lect, — all pretended that their jerkins weve 
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made after this fashion ; you might have rumpled 
and crumpled, and doubled and creased, and 
fretted and fridged the outside of them all to 
pieces; in short, you might nave played the 
very devil with them, and at the same time not 
one of the insides of *cm would have been one 
button the worse for all you had done to them. 

I believe, in my conscience, tliat mine is made 
op somewhat after this sort ;— for never poor 
jerkin has been tickled off at such a rate as it 
has been these last nine months together > — and 
yet, I declare, the lining to it, as far as I am 
a judge of the matter, is not a threepenny piece 
the worse ;— pell-mell, helter-skelter, ding-dong, 
cut and thrust, back stroke and fore stroke, side 
way and long way, have they been trimming it 
for me : — had there been the least gumminess in 
my lining, by Heaven ! it had oil of it, long ago, 
been frayed and fretted to a thread. 

^You, Messrs., the Monthly Reviewers ! 

how could you cut and slash my jerkin as 

you did ? — how did you know but you would cut 
my lining too ? 

Heartily, and from my soul, to the protection 
of that Being who will injure none of us, do I 
recommend you and your affairs ; — so, God bless 
you : — only next month, if any one of you should 
gnash his teeth, and storm and rage at me, as 
some of you did lost May (in which, I remember, 
the weather was very hot) — don't be exaspe- 
rated if I pass it by again with good temper, 
being determined, as long as I live or write 
(which in my case means the same thing), never 
to give the honest gentlemen a worse word or a 
worse wish than my uncle Toby gave the fly 
which buzzed about his nose all dinner-time : 
i^ — * Go, — go, poor devil,* quoth he, — * get thcc 
/gone ; — why should I hurt thee ! — This world is 
/ j surely wide enough to hold both thcc and me.* 

CHAPTER V. 

Akt man, madam, reasoning upwards, and ob- 
serving the prodigious suffusion of blood in my 
fathcr*8 countenance, — by means of which (as 
all the blood in his body seemed to rush into 
his face, as I told you), he must have reddened, 
pictorically and scientifically speaking, six whole 
tints and a half, if not a full octave above his 
natural colour ; — any man, madam, but my 
uncle Toby, who had observed this, — together 
with the violent knitting of my father's brows, 
and the extravagant contortion of his body dur- 
ing the whole affair, — would have concluded my 
father in a rage ; and, taking that for granted, 
— ^had he been a lover of such kind of concord 
aa arises from two such instruments being put 
in exact tune, he would instantly have screwed 
up his to the same pitch ; — and then the devil 
and all had broke loose— the whole piece, ma- 
dam, must have been played off, like the sixth 
of Avison Scarlatti — con furia — like mad. — 
Grant mo patience ! — ^What has con furia — con 



strcpito — or any other hurly-burly whatever, i 
do with harmony ? 

Any man, I say, madam, but my uncle T0I9 
the benignity of whose heart interi)reted ever 
motion of the body into the kindest sense th 
motion would admit of, would have concln(Ie( 
my father angry, and blamed him too. M] 
uncle Toby blamed notlung but the tailor whc 
cut the pocket-hole ; — so, sitting still, till mj 
father had got his handkerchief out of it, and 
looking all the time up in his face, with inex- 
pressible good-will — my father, at length, went 
on as follows : — 

CHAPTER VL 

* What prodigious armies you had in Flanders ! ' 
Brother Toby, quoth my father, I do be- 
lieve thee to be as honest a man, and with u 
good and as upright a heart, as ever God created ; 
— nor is it thy fault if all the children which 
have been, may, can, shall, will, or ought to be 
begotten, come with their heads foremost into 
the world ; but believe me, dear Toby, the scd* 
dents which unavoidably waylay them, not 
only in the article of our begetting *em,— though 
these, in my opinion, are well worth consider 
ing, — but the dangers and difficulties our childrco 
are beset with after they are got forth into the 
world, are ^ enow ; little need is there to expose 
them to imnecessary ones in their passage to it 
. . . Are these dangers, quoth my uncle Toby, 
laying his hand upon my father's knee, and look 
ing up seriously in his face, for an answer,— are 
these dangers greater now-a-days, brother, than 
in times past? . . . Brother Toby, answered my 
father, if a child was but fairly begot, and born 
alive, and healthy, and the mother did well after 
it, our forefathers never looked farther.— My 

S uncle Toby instantly withdrew his hand from 
off my father's knee, reclined his body gently 
back in his chair, raised his head, till he could 
just see the cornice of the room, and then, 
directing the buccinatory muscles along bii 
cheeks, and the obicular muscles around his Upi 
to do their duty,— ho whistled LillibuUero, 



CHAPTER VIL 

"Whilst my uncle Toby was whistling Litli 
hullero to my father, Dr. Slop was stampioj 
and cursing and damning at Obadiah at a moi 
dreadful rate. It would have done your heai 
good, and cured you, sir, for ever of the vi] 
sin of swearing, to havo heard him. I am d( 
termined, therefore, to relate the whole affai 
to you. 

AVlien Dr. Slop*s maid delivered the grce 
baize-bag, with her master's instruments in i: 
to Obadiah, she very sensibly exhorted him i 
put his head and one arm through the string: 
and ride with it slung across his body. Sc 
undoing the bow-knot, to lengthen the string 
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m, wiihoat ajiy more ado, she lielpcd him 
Lh it. However, as this, in some measure, 
jrded the mouth of the bag, lest anything 
1 bolt out in galloping back at the speed 
iah threatened, they consulted to take it 
ain ; and, in the great care and caution of 
hearts, they had taken the two strings 
ied them close (pursing up the mouth of 
ttg first) with half a dozen hard knots, 
of which Obadiah, to make all safe, had 
bed and drawn together with all the 
gth of his body. 

if answered all that Obadiah and the maid 
(led, but was no remedy against some evils 
b neither he nor she foresaw. The instru- 
I, it seems, tight as the bag was tied above, 
so much room to play in it towards the 
m (the shape of the bag being conical), 
Obadiah could not make a trot of it, but 
iuch a terrible jingle, what with the iirt- 
fcTcepB^ and tquirt, as would have been 
^fa, had Hymen been taking a jaunt that 
to have frightened him out of the country ; 
rhen Obadiah accelerated his motion, and 
a plain trot essayed to prick his coach- 
into a fuU gallop, — by Heaven I sir, the 
! was incredible. 

Obadiah had a wife and three children, 
irpitude of fornication, and the many other 
cal ill consequences of this jingling, never 
entered his brain ;— he had, however, his 
tion, which came home to himself, and 
led with him as it has oftentimes done 

the greatest patriots. * The poor fellow, 

as not able to hear himself whistle.* 

CHAPTER VIII. 

badiah loved wind-music preferably to all 
istrumental music he carried with him, he 
considerately set his imagination to work 
ntrive and to invent by what means he 
d put himself in a condition of enjoying it. 
all distresses (except musical) where small 

are wanted, nothing is so apt to enter a 
( head as his hat-band: — the philosophy 
is is so ne&r the surface, I scorn to enter 
t. 

Obadiah's was a mixed case; — mark, 
[ say a mixed case ; for it was obstetrical, 
tical, squirtical, papistical, and, as for as 
xNLch-horse was concerned in it, cabalis- 
and only partly musical ; — Obadiah made 
mple of availing himself of the first ex- 
nt which offered; so, taking hold of the 
and instruments, and griping them hard 
her with one hand, and, with the finger 
Iramb of the other, putting the end of the 
«nd betwixt his teeth, and then slipping 
tand down to the middle of it, he tied and 
-tied them all fast together from one end 
te other (as you would cord a trunk) with 
a multiplicity of roundabouts and intricate 



cross turns, witii a hard knot at every intersec- 
tion or point where the strings met,— that Dr. 
Slop must have had three-fifths of Job's patience, 
at least, to have unloosed them. I think, in 
my conscience, that, had Nature been in one of 
her nimble moods, and in humour for such a 
contest, — and she and Dr. Slop both fairly 
started together, — there is no man living who 
had seen the bag with aU that Obadiah had 
done to it, and known likewise the great speed 
the goddess can make, when she thinks proper, 
who would have had the least doubt remaining 
in his mind which of the two would have carried 
off the prize. My mother, madam, had been 
delivered sooner than the green bag infallibly — 
at least by twenty knots. Sport of small acci- 
dents, Tristram Shandy! that thou art, and 
ever wilt be ! had tliat trial been made for thee, 
and it was fifty to one but it had, thy affairs 
had not been so depressed (at least by the de- 
pression of thy nose) as they have been; nor 
had the fortunes of thy house and the occasions 
of making them, which have so often presented 
themselves in the course of thy life to thee, 
been so often, so vexatiously, so tamely, so 
irrecoverably abandoned — as thou hast been 
forced to leave them ! — but 'tis over, — all but 
the account of 'em, which cannot be given to 
the curious till I am got into the world. 

CHAPTER IX 

Great wits jump :— for the moment Dr. Slop 
cast his eyes upon his bag (which he had not 
done till the dispute with my uncle Toby about 
midwifery put him in mind of it) the very samo 
thought occurred. — 'Tis God's mercy, quoth he 
(to himself), that Mrs. Shandy has had so bad a 
time of it, else she might have been brought to 
bed, seven times told, before one-half of these 
knots could have been got \mtied. — But here 
yuu must distinguish : — the thought floated only 
in Dr. Slop's mind, without sail or ballast to it, 
as a simple proposition ; millions of wliich, as 
your Worship knows, are every day swimming 
quietly in the middle of the thin juice of a 
man's imderstanding, without being carried 
backwards or forwards, till some little gusts of 
passion or interest drive them to one side. 

A sudden trampling in the room above, near 
my mother's bed, did the proposition the very 
service I am speaking of. By all that's unfor- 
tunate, quoth Dr. Slop, unless I make haste, 
the thing will actually befall me as it in. 

CHAPTER X. 

Ijt the case of knots;— by wliich, in the first 
place, I would not be understood to mean slip- 
knots, because, in the course of my life and 
opinions, my opinions concerning them will 
come in more properly when I mention the 
catastrophe of my great uncle Mr. Hammond 
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Shandy, — a little man, but of high fancy, — ^he 
Tuihed into the Duke of Monmouth's affair; 
nor, secondly, in this place, do I mean that 
particular spedes of knots csdlcd bow-knots ;— 
there is so Uttle address, or skill, or patience, 
required in the unloosing of them that they are 
below my giving any opinion at all about them. 
— But, by the knots I am speaking of, may it 
please your Reverences to believe that I mean 
good, honest, devilish tight, hard knots, made 
bondjide, as Obadiah made his ;— in which there 
is no quibbling provision made by the duplica- 
tion and return of the two ends of the strings 
through the annulus or noose made by the 
second implication of them — to get them slipped 
d undone by. — ^I hope you apprehend me. 
In the case of these Imots, then, and of the 
cveral obstructions which, may it please your 
lloverenoes, such knots cast in our way in get- 
ting through life — every hasty man can whip 
out his pen-knife and cut through them.— Tis 
wrong. Believe me, sirs, the most virtuous 

I way, and ndiich both reason and consdenoe dic- 
tate, is to take our teeth or our fingers to them. 
Dr. Slop had lost his teeth, — ^his favourite in- 
strument, by extracting in a wrong direction, 
or by some misapplication of it, unfortunately 
slipping, he had formerly, in a hard labour, 
knocked out three of the best of them with the 
handle of it :— he tried his fingers— alas ! the 
nails of his fingers and thumbs were cut close. 
The deuce take it ! I can make nothing of it 

cither way, cried Dr. Slop. The trampling 

over head near my mother's bedside increased. 
—Pox take the fellow ! I shall never get the 
knots untied as long as I Uve. — My mother gave 
a groan. . . . Lend me your penknife — I must 
c'cn cut the knots at last.— Pugh !— psha ! — 
Lord ! I have cut my thumb quite across to the 
very bone, — curse the fellow — ^if there was not 
another man-midwife within fifty miles — I am 
undone for this bout — I wish the scoundrel 
hanged — I wish he was shot— I wish all the 
devils in hell had him for a blockhead ! 

My father had a great respect for Obadiali, 
and could not bear to hear him disposed of in 
such a manner : — he had, moreover, some little 
respect for himself, — and could as ill bear with 
the indignity offered to himself in it. 

Had Dr. Slop out any part about him but his 
thumb, my father had passed it by — his pru- 
dence had triumphed; — as it was, ho was de- 
termined to have his revenge. , 

Small curses, Dr. Slop, upon great occasions, 
quoth my father (condoling with him first upon 
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he accident), are but so much waste of our 
trength and soul's health to no manner of pur* 
... I own it, replied Dr. Slop. . . . 
,ey are like sparrow-shot, quoth my vnele 
oby (suspending his whistling), fired againit i 
bastion. . . . They serve, continued my father, 
to stir the humours— but carry off none of tbax 
acrimony ; for my own part, I seldom swear or 
curse at ah— I hold it bad ;— but if I fall into it j 
by surprise, I generally retain so much presencQ 
of mind [Right, quoth my unole Toby] ai to 
make it answer my purpose ; — ^that Is, I swear 
on till I find myself easy. A wise and a jiufi 
man, however, woidd always endeavour to pro- 
portion the vent given to these humours, not 
only to the degree of them stirring within him- 
self, but to the size and ill intent of the offsDoe 
I upon which they are to falL . . . Injuries coiue 
only from the heart, quoth my uncle Toby. . . . 
I For this reason, continued my father with the 
most Gervantic gravity* I have the greatest 
■ veneration in the world for that gentleman who, 
■in distrust of his own discretion in this point, 
>sat down and composed (that is, at his leisure) 
jfit forms of swearing suitable to all cases, from 
*the lowest to the highest provocation which 
could possibly happen to him: — which forms, 
being well considered by him, and such, more- 
over, as he could stand to, he kept ever hj him 
on the ehimnoy-piocc, within his reach, ready 
I for use. .... I never apprehended, replied Dr. 
Slop, that such a thing was ever thought of— 
much less executed. ... I beg your pardon, 
answered my father, I was reading, thou^ not 
using, one of them to my brother Toby this 
morning, whilst he poured out the tea:— 'tis 

here upon the shelf over my head ; but if I 

remember right, 'tis too violent for a cut oi the 
thumb. . . . Not at all, quoth Dr. Slop— the 
devil take the fellow. . . . Then, answered my 
father, 'tis much at your service, Dr. Slop,— (m 
condition you read it aloud. So — arising up and 
reaching down a form of exoommunicatiaii of 
the Church of Rome, a copy of which my father 
(who was curious in his collections) had pro- 
cured out of the ledger-book of the Church of 
Rochester, writ by Ernulphus the bishop— 
with a most affected seriousness of look and 
voice, which might have cajoled Ebxulfbl'8 
himself, — ^he put it into Dr. Slop's hands. — - 
Dr. Slop wrapt liis thumb up in the comer of 
his handkerchief, and, with a wry face, though 
without any suspicion, read aloudL, as follows ^- 
my imolc Toby whistling lAUibuUcro, as loud ii 
he could, all the time. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

the genuineofiSB of tlie consultation of the Sorhonwt upon the question of baptism 'wu 
A by some, and denied by others, it was thought proper to print the original of this exconi- 
ition ; for the copy of which Mr. Shandy returns thanks to the Chapter-clerk of the Dean 
lapter of Rochester. 

S DE lOCLESIA B0FPKN8I, PER ERNULFUM „ * ^^ *^® authority <rf God -^ghty, the 

2pjg^PUi{ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the holy 

canons, and of the undefiled Yirgin Mary, 
KXCOMMUNICATIO. mother and patroness of our Savioup,'-[I think 

auctoritate Dei Onmipotentis, Patris, et there is no necessity, quoth Dr. Slop, dropping 
!t Spiritus Sancti, et sanctorum canonum, the paper down to his knee, and addressing him- 
5que et intcmcrataa Vii^ginis Dei genetricis self to my father, as you have read it over, sir, 
9 — so lately, to read it aloud; and, as Captain 

Shandy seems to have no great inclination to 
hear it, I may as well read it to myself. . . . 
That*s contrary to treaty, replied my father. 
Besides, there is somethhig so whimsical, espe- 
cially in the latter part of it, I should grieve to 
lose the pleasure of a second reading. . . . 
Dr. Slop did not altogether like it; but my 
unde Toby offering at that instant to give over 

whistling and read it himself to them, ^Dr. 

Slop thought he might as well, under the cover 

of my unde Toby's whistling, — as suffer my 

unde Toby to read it alone ; so, raising up the 

paper to his face, and holding it quite parallel 

to it, in order to hide his chagrin, he read it 

aloud, as fc^ows: — my uncle Tol^ whistling 

LillibvUero, though not quite so loud as before.] 

-Atque omnium celestiimi virtutum, ange- ' By the authority of God Almighty, the 

, archangelorum, thronorum, domina- Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the un- 

a, potestatuum, cherubin ac seraphin, et. defiled Virgin Mary, mother and patroness of 

rum, patriarcharum, prophetarum, et our Saviour, and of all the celestial virtues, 

m apostolorum et evangehstarum, et sane- angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, powers, 

innocentium, qui in conspectu Agni cherubins and scraphins, and of all the holy 

. digni invent! sunt canticum cantare patriarchs, prophets, and of all the apostles and 

i, et sanctorum mar^rrum et sanctorum evangelists, and of the holy innocents, who in 

sorum, et sanctarum virginum, atque the sight of the Holy Lamb are found worthy 

m simul sanctorum et electorum Dei, — to sing the new song of the holy martyrs and 

vel OS holy confessors, and of the holy virgins, and of 

imunicamus, et anathematizamus hunc all the saints together, with the holy and elect 

rf^ OS s of Gotl,* — AUy he [ObadiahJ be damned [for 

, vel hunc malcfactorcm, K. N. et & tying these knots] — 'We excommunicate and 

bus sanct» Dei ecclesise scquestramus, et anathematize him, and from the thresholds of 

veli n the holy church of God Almighty we sequester 

8 suppliciis excrudandus, mancipeter, him, that he may be tormented, disposed, and 

H^than et Abiram, et cxmi his qui dixerunt delivered over with Dathan and Abiram, and 

lo Deo, Recede k nobis, sdentiam viarum with those who say unto the Lord God, — Depart 

n nolumus : et sicut aquA ignis cxtingui- from us, we desire none of thy ways. And as 

vd eorum fire is quenched with water, so let the light of 

c extinguatur, lucema ejus in secula^secu- him be put out for evermore, unless it shall 

n n 'repent him ' [Obadiah, of the knots which he has 

nisi respuerit, et ad satisf actionem vencrit. tied] * and make satisfaction ' [for them] ! ' Amen. 

*May the Father, who created man, curse 

OS him ! — May the Son, who suffered for us, curse 

edicat ilium Deus Pater qui hominem him ! — ^Biay the Holy Ghost, who was given 

OS to us in baptism, curse him* [Obadiah]! — 

t. Malcdicat ilium Dei Filius qui pro ' May the holy cross, which Christ, for our sal- 

OB vation, triumphing over his enemies, ascended, 

le passus est. Maledicat ilium Spiritus curse him ! 
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Sanctus qui in baptismo cffusuB est. Maledicat 

OS 

ilium sancta crux, quam Christus pro no8tr& 
salute liostcm triumphans ascendit. 

OB 

Maledicat ilium sancta Dei gcnctrix ex per- 

OS 

petua Virgo Maria. Maledicat ilium sanctus 
Michael, aniiuarum susceptor sacrarum. Male- 

OS 

dicant ilium omnes angeli et archangeli, prind- 
patus et potcstates, omnesque militis caelestes. 

OS 

Maledicat ilium patriarcharum et prophetarum 

OS 

laudabilis numerus. Maledicant ilium sanctus 
Johannes Prsecursor et Baptista Christi, et 
sanctus Petrus, et sanctus Paulus, atque sanctus 
Andreas, omnesque Christi apostoli, simul et 
cseteri discipuli, quatuor quoque evangelists, 
qui sua prsedicatione mundum imiversum con- 
es 
vertei-unt. Maledicat ilium cuneus, martyrum 
et conf essorum mirificus, qui Deo bonis operibus 
placitus inventus est. 

OS 

Maledicant ilium sacrarum virginum chori, 
qnm mundi vana causa honoris Christi rcspuenda 

OS 

contempserunt. Maledicant ilium omnes sancti 
qui ab initio mundi usque in finem seculi Deo 
dilecti inveniuntur. 

OS 

Maledicant ilium cseli et terra, et omnia sancta 
in cis manentia. 

in n 

Malcdictus sit ubicimque, f uerit, sive in dome, 
sive in agro, sive in vi&, sive in semitA, sive in 
silv&, sive in aqu&, sive in eccleslA. 
i n 
Malcdictus sit vivendo, moriendo, — 



*May the holy and eternal Virgin Blaiy, 
mother of God, curse him ! — May St. Michsel, 
the advocate of holy souls, curse him !— ^May 
all the angels and archangels, principalities sai 
powers, and all the heavenly armies, curse hist* 
[Our armies Bwore terribly in Flanders, cried 

my uncle Toby, but nothing to this. For my 

own port, I could not have a heart to curse my 
dog so.] 

* May the praiseworthy multitude of patriarehi 
and prophets curse him ! 

* May St. John the Precursor, and St. John I 
the Baptist, and St. Peter, and St. Paul, and Si 
Andrew, and all other Christ's apostles together 
curse him! and may the rest of his disciples, 
and four evangelists, who by their preachins 
converted the universal world, — and may the 
holy and wonderful company of maityrs and 
confessors, who by their holy works are found I 
pleasing to God Almighty, curse him ' [Obadiah] ! 

' May the holy choir of the holy virgins, who 
for the honour of Christ have despised the 
things of the world, damn him ! — May all the 
saints, who from the beginning of the world to 
everlasting ages are found to be beloved of God, 
damn him ! — ^lay the heavens and earth, and 
all the holy things remaining therein, damn 
him * [Obadiah] ! ' or her* [or whoever else had a 
hand in tying these knots] I 



manducando, bibendo, esuriendo, siticndo, jc- 
junando, dormitando, dormiendo, vigilando, 
ambulando, stando, sedendo, jacendo, oporando, 
quicscendo, mingendo, cacando, flebotomando. 
i n 
Maledictus sit in totis viribus corx)oris. 

i n 
Malcdictus sit intus et extcrius. 

in in 

Molcdiccus sit in capillis; maledictus sit in 

i n 
ccrcbro. Maledictus sit in vertice, in tempori- 
bus, in fronte, in auriculis, in superciliis, in 
oculis, in genis, in maxillis, in narribus, in 
dentibus, raordacibus, in labris sive mollibus, 
in labiis, in guttere, in humeris, in carpis, in 
brachiis, in manubus, in digitis, in pectore, in 



'May he' [Obadiah] 'be damned whcre«tr 
he be, whether in the house or the stables, the 
garden or the field, or the highway^ or in the 
path, or in the wood, or in the water, or in 
the church!— May he be cursed in living, is 
dying ! * [Here my imole Toby, taking odvsnta^ 
of a minim in the second bar of his tune, kept 
whistling one continued note to the end of the 
sentence, — ^Dr. Slop, with his division of conei 
moving imder him, like a running bass, sU the 
way. ] ' May he be cursed in eating and drinking, 
in being hungry, in being thirsty, in fasting, i^ 
sleeping, in sliimbering, in walking, in standing, 
in sitting, in lying, in working, in resting, iu 
pissing, in shitting, and in blood-letting ! 

'May he* [Obadiah] 'be cursed in all the 
faculties of his body ! 

' May he be cursed inwardly and outwardly! 

— ^May he be cursed in the hair of his head! 

— May he be cursed in his brains, and in Us 
vertex ' [that is a sad curse, quoth my father], ' is 
his temples, in his forehead, in his ears, inhii 
eyebrows, in his cheeks, in his jawbones, in hif 
nostrils, in his fore-teeth and grinders, in hi* 
lips, in his throat, in his slioulders, in his wiistri 
in his arms, in his fingers ! 

'May he be damned in his mouth, in his 
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Bt in omnibni interioribuB stomacho tenus, 
bus, in ingoine, in femore, in genitalibui, 
is, in genibuSy in cruribus, in pedibus, et 



1 n 

dictos sit in totis eampagibos xnembromm, 
36 capitis, usque od plantam pedis— Non 
osanitas. 

dicat ilium Christus Filius Dei vivi toto 
kjestatis impeiio— - 



breast, in his heart and purtenance, down to 
the very stomach ! 

'May he be cursed in his reins, and in his 
groin ' [God in heaven forbid ! quoth my uncle 
Toby], *in his thighs, in his genitals* [my father 
shook his head], and in his hips, and in his 
knees, his legs, and feet, and toe-nails ! 

' Kay he be cursed in all the joints and arti- 
culations of the members, from the top of his 
head to the sole of his foot I Hay there be no 
soundness in him ! 

' May the Son of the living God, with all the 

glory of his majesty, [Here my imcle Toby, 

throwing back his head, gave a monstrous, long, 

loud Whew w ^w ^ something betwixt 

the interjectional whistle of Hey-day t and the 

word itself. 

By the golden beard of Jupiter, and of 

Juno (if her majesty wore one), — and by the 
beards of tho rest of your heathen Worships, 
which, by the bye, was no small number, since 
what with the beards of your celestial gods, and 
gods aerial and aquatic, — ^to say nothing of the 
beards of town gods and country gods, or of the 
celestial goddesses your wives, or of the infernal 
goddesses your whores and concubines (that is, 
in case they wore them), — all which beards, as 
Yarro tells me upon his word and honour, when 
mustered up together, made no less than thirty 
thousand effective beards upon the Pagan estab- 
lishment; every beard of which claimed the 
rights and privileges of being stroken and sworn 
by :— by all these beards together, then, I vow 
and protest that, of the two bad cassocks I am 
worth in the world, I would have given the 
better of them, as freely as ever Cid Hamet 
offered his, — only to have stood' by and heard 
my uncle Toby's accompaniment.] 

'curse him !* continued Dr. Slop, — and 

>t insnrgat adversus Ulum codum cum ' may Heaven, with all the powers which move 
IS virtutibus qu» in eo moventur ad therein, rise up against him, curse and damn 
ndum eum, nisi pcenituerit et ad satisf ac- him ' [Obadiah] ' unless he repent and make satis- 
venerit. Amen. Fiat, fiat. Amen. faction ! Amen. So be it, — so be it. Amen.* 

dare, quoth my undo Toby, my heart would not let me curse tho devil himself with so 
bitterness. ... He is the father of curses, replied Dr. Slop. ... So am not I, replied my 
. . . But he is cursed and damned already, to all eternity, replied Dr. Slop, 
sorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby. 

Slop drew up his mouth, and was just beginning to return my undo Toby the compliment 
Whu — u — u, or interjectional whistle, when tho door hastily opening, in the next chapter 
e, — ^put an end to the affair. 



OHAFTEB XIL 

on*t let us give ourselves a parcel of airs 
■etend that the oaths we make free with 
land of liberty of ours are our own ; and, 
B we have tiie spirit to swear them, 
e that we have had the wit to invent 

00. 

mdertake this moment to prove it to any 

L the world, except to a coxmoisseur ; 

I I declare I object only to a connoisseur 



in swearing, — as I would do to a connoisseur in 
painting, etc, tho whole set of *em are so hung 
round and htfetiA^d with the bobs and trinkets 
of criticism,— or, to drop my metaphor, which 
by the bye is a pity, for I have fetched it as 
far as from the coast of Guinea, — their heads, 
sir, are struck so full of roles and compasses, 
and have that eternal propensity to apply them 
upon all occasions, that a work of genius had 
better go to the devil at once than stand to bel 
prick'd and tortur'd to death by 'em. ' 

£ 
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I — ^And how did Garrick speak tho soliloqiij 
last night? . . . Oh, against all rule, my Lord — 
most ungrammatically !— Betwixt tho suhstan- 
tive and tho adjective, which should agree to- 
gether in number, case, and gender, he made a 
breach thus, — stopping, as if tho point wanted 
settling; — and betwixt the nominativo case, 
which your Lordship knows should govern the 
verb, he suspended his voice in tho epilogue a 
dozen times, three seconds and three-fifths, by 
a stop-watch, my Lord, each time . . . A^wii r- 
able gi^ttiQ arian ! But in su8i^pdisi;;iusjLQXCC, 
was the sense suspended likewise? Did. no 
^'i^^ssion of attitude or countenance fill up the 
chasm ?' "Was the eye silent ? Did you narrowly 
look? ... I looked only at tho stop7Wfttabr A^ 
Lord. Etecllont observer ! 

And what of tins new book the whole world 
makes such a rout about? ... Oh ! it is out of 
all plumb, my Lord — quite an irregular thing ! 
— ^not one of the angles at the four comers was 

a right angle. 1 had my rule and compasses, 

etc., my Lord, in my pocket. . . . Excellent 
critic! 

— ^And for the epic poem your Lordship bid 
me look at, — upon taking the length, breadth, 
height, and depth of it, and trying them at 
home upon an exact scale of Bobsu's, — 'tis out, 
my Lonl, in every one of its dimensions. . . . 
I Admirable connoisseur ! 

I And did you step in, to tako a look at tho 
• grand picture, in your way back? ... It is a 
4 melancholy daub ! my Lord ; not one principle 
\ of the pyramid in any one group ! — and what a 
r price t — for there is nothing of the colouring of 
^Titian — the expression of Rubens— the grace 
j of Baphael — the purity of Dominichino — the 
correffieacitf/ of Ck>rregi<>— the learning of Pous- 
ein — the airs of Guido— the taste of the Gar- 

rachis — or the grand contour of Angclo. 

Grant me patience, just Heaven ! Of all the 

\ cants which are canted in this canting world, — 
I though the cant of hyi)ocrites may be the worst, 
\ — ^the cant of criticism is the most tormenting ! 
I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have not 
horse worth riding on, to kiss the hand of 
that man whose generous heart will give up the 
eins of his imagination into his author's hands, 
— ^bo pleased he knows not why, and cares not 
wherefore. 

Great Apollo ! if thou art in a giving humour, 
give me — I ask no more — but one stroke of 
tive humour, with a single spark of thy own 
fire along with it ; and send Mercury, with the 
rules and compcutes, if he can be spared, with 
my compliments to — no matter. 
\ Now, to any one else, I will undertake to 
■ prove that all the oaths and imprecations which 
. we ^ve been pufibig off upon the world for 
'. these two hundred and fifty years last past, as 
; originals,— except St, PauVs Ikumbf Ood^s Jleth, 
I and GfocPi JUh, which wore oaths monarchical, 
and, considering who made them, not much 



amiss ; and as kings* oatlis, it is not mach 

matter whether they were fish or flesh ; die, 

I say, there is not an oath, or at least a auie 
amongst them, which has not been coped over 
and over again out of Emulphus, a thounnd 
times : but, like all other copies, how infinitely 
short of the force and spirit of the original !— i: 
is thought to bo no bad oath, — and by itself 
passes very well, — * G-d damn you.* — -Set it 
beside your Emulphus' — ' God Almighty the 
Father damn you — God the Son damn yea— 
God the Holy Ghost damn you,' — ^you see *ik 

nothing. There is an oricntsdity in his we 

cannot rise up to : besides, ho is more eopioot 
in his invention, — possessed more of the excel- 
lencies of a swearer, — ^had such a thorough 
knowledge of tho human frame, its membranei, 
nerves, ligaments, knittings of the joints, and 
articulations, — that when. Emulphus cursed, no 
part escaped him. ^'Tis true, there is some- 
thing of a hardneiB in liis manner, — and, sa in 
Michael Angelo, a want of grace ;~but then 
there is such a greatness of gxLsto I 

My father, who generally looked upon every* 
thing in a light very different from all mankind, 
would, after all, never allow this to be an 
original — He considered rather Emulphus' 
anathema as an institute of swearing, in which, 
as he suspected, upon the decline of swearing in 
some milder pontificate, Emulphus, by order of 
the succeeding pope, had, with great learning 
and diligence, collected together all the laws of 
it ; — ^for the same reason that Justinian, in the 
decline of the empire, had ordered his chancellor 
Tribonian to collect the Boman or civil laws all 
together into one code or digest — lest, throogb 
the rust of time, and the fatality of all things 
committed to oral tradition, they should be 
lost to the world for ever. 

For this reason, my father would ofteniimef 
afiirm there was not an oath, from the great 
and tremendous oath of William tho Conkqucror 
(' By the splendour of God I ') down to the low- 
est oath of a scavenger (*Damn your eyei!'}i 

which was not to be found in EmtQphus. ^In 

short, he would add, — ^I defy a man to swear 
out of it. 

Tho hypothesis is, like most of my father^ir 
singular and ingenious too ; — nor have I any 
objection to it but that it overturns my own. 

CHAPTER XIIL 



-Bless my soul !— my poor mistress is ready 



to faint — and her pains are gone — and the dropi 
are done — and the bottle of julap is fand»— sad 
the nurse has cut her arm (and I my thmnb^ 
cried Dr. Slop), — and the child is where it was, 
continued Susannah, — and the midwife his 
fallen backwards upon tho edge of the fender, 
and bruised her hip aa black as your hat. • • . ril 
look at it, quoth Dr. Slop. . . . There ii no wtA 
of that, replied Susannah,— y<m had better look 
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mistren — ^bat the midlife would gladly 

ive yott an aooount how things arc ; bo 

I you would go upstairs and speak to her 

oxnent. 

aan nature is the same in all professions. 

midwife had just before been put over 
op's head; he had not digested it. — ^No, 
I Dr. Slop, 'twould be foil as proper if 
idwife came down to me. ... I like sub- 
tion, quoth my unde Toby,— ^md but for 
ir the reduction of lisle, I know not what 
have become of the garrison of Ghent, in 
itiny for bread, in the year Ten. . • . Nor, 
1 Dr. Slop (i^rodying my uncle Toby's 
•horsical reflection ; thoue^ full as hobby- 
il himself), do I Imow, Captain Shandy, 
night have become of the garrison above 

in the mutiny and confusion I find all 

are in at present, but for the subordina- 
I fingers and thumbs to •••**• : — the appli- 

of which, sir, under this accident of 
comes in so djprppos that, without it, the 
^n my thumb might have been felt by 
landy family as long as the Shandy family 
name. 

CHAPTER XrV. 



I go back to the ****** in the last chapter. 
I a singular stroke of eloquence (at least it 

when eloquence flourished at Athens 
lome ; and would be so now, did orators 
mantles) not to mention the name of a 

when you had the thing about you in 
ready to produce, pop, in the place you 
it. A scar, an axe, a sword, a pii^ed 
st, a rusty helmet, a pound and a half 
t-^tthes in an urn, or a three-halfpenny 
!-pot; — but, above all, a tender infant 
y accoutred.— Though if it was too young, 
bhe oration as long as Tully's second 
pic, — ^it mxist certainly have beshit the 
r'g mantle. — ^And then, again, if too old, 
st have been unwieldy and incommodious 

1 action— so as to mike him lose by his 
almost as much as he could gain by it. 

wise, when a state orator has hit the pre- 
ge to a minute — ^hid his bambino in his 
ie so cunningly that no mortal could smell 
id produced it so critically, that no soul 

say it came in by head and shoulders — 
irs ! it has done wonders ! — it has open'd 
luioes, and tum'd the brains, and shook 
xiinciples, and unhinged the politics, of 
. nation ! 

ise feaia, however, are not to be done, 
t in those states snd times, I say, where 
rs wore mantles— and pretty laige ones 
ny brethren, with some twenty, or five- 
wenty, yards of good purple, superfine, 
etable doth in them— with large flowing 
and doubles, and in a great style of design. 

which plainly shows, may it please your 



Worships, that the decay of eloquence, and the 
little good service it does at present, both within 
and without doors, is owing to nothing else in 
the world but short coats and the disuse of 

trunk hose. \^q can conceal nothing under 

ours, madam, worth showing. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Db. Slop was within an ace of being an excep- 
tion to all this argumentation : for happening 
to have his green baize bag upon his knees when 
he began to x>arody my uncle Toby — ^'twas as 
good as the best mantle in the world to him : 
for which purpose, when he foresaw the sen- 
tence would end in his new-invented forceps, he 
thrust his hand into the bag, in order to have 
them ready to clap in, when your Reverences 
took so much notice of the ******, which, had he 
managed— my unde Toby had certainly been 
overthrown : the sentence and the argument in 
that case jumping dosoly in one point, so like 
the two lines which form the salient angle of a 
ravelin. — ^Dr. Slop would never have given them 
up — and my unde Toby would as soon have 
thought of flsring, as taking them by force ; but 
Dr. Slop fumbled so vilely in pulling them out, 
it took off the whole effect, and, what was a 
ten-times worse evil (for they seldom come alone 
in this life), in pulling out his forceps, his for- 
ceps unfortunately drew out the squirt along 
with it. 

When a proposition can bo taken in two 
senses, 'tis a law in disputation that the re- 
spondent may reply to which of the two he 
pleases, or finds most convenient for him. — ^This 
threw the advantage of the argument quite on 

my uncle Toby's side. * Good God ! * cried 

my uncle Toby, *are children hrowjht into the 
toorld with a squirt?* 

CHAPTER XVI. 

— Upon my honour, sir, you have torn every 
bit of skin quite off the back of both my hands 
with your forceps, cried my uncle Toby ; and 
you have crushed all my knuckles into the 
bargain with them to a jelly. , . . 'Tis your 
own fault, said Dr. Slop; you should have 
denched your fists together into the form of a 
child's head, as I told you, and sat firm. ... I 
did so, answered my imcle Toby. . . . Then the 
points of my forceps have not been sufiidently 
armed, or the rivet wants closing,^^r else the 
cut on my thumb has made me a little awkward, 
— or possibly. . . . 'Tis well, quoth my father, 
interrupting the detail of possibilities, that the 
exi>eriment was not first made upon my child's 
head-piece. ... It would not have been a 
cherry-stone the worse, answered Dr. Slop. . . . 
I maintain it, said my imcle Toby, it would 
have broke the cerebellum (unless indeed the 
skull had been as hard as a granado), and turned 
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it all into a perfect posset. . . . Pshaw ! replied 
Dr. Slop ; a child's head is naturally as soft as 
the pap of an apple ;— the sutures give way :— 
and, besides, I could have extracted by the feet 

after. . . . Not you, said she. 1 rather wish 

you would begin that way, quoth my father. 
Fray do, added my unde Toby. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

^And pray, good woman, after all, will you 

take upon you to say it may not bo the child's 
hip, as well as the child's head? ('Tis most 
certainly the head, replied the midwife.) Be- 
cause, continued Dr. Slop (turning to my 
father), as positive as these old ladies generally 
are, — 'tis a point very difEcult to know, — and 
yet of the greatest consequence to bo known; 

because, sir, if the hip is mistaken for the 

head, there is a possibility (if it be a boy) that 
the forceps ..... 

^What the possibility was, Dr. Slop whis- 
pered very low to my father, and then to my 
uncle Toby. There is no such danger, con- 
tinued he, with the head. . . No, in truth, 
quoth my father; but when your possibility 
has taken place at the hip, you may as well 
take off the head too. 

It is morally impossible that the reader 

should understand this — 'tis enough Dr. Slop 
imdcrstood it ;— so, taking the green baize bag 
in his hand, with the help of Obadiah's pimips, 
he tripped pretty nimbly, for a man of his size, 
across the room to the door ; and from the door 
was shown the way, by the good old midwife, 
to my mother's apartments. 

CBLtlPTER XVIIL 

It is two hours and ten minutes, and no more, 
cried my father, looking at his watch, since Dr. 
Slop and Obadiah arrived; and I know not 
how it happens, brother Toby, — but, to my ima- 
gination, it seems almost an age. 

Here, pray, sir, take hold of my cap : — 

nay, take the bell along with it, and my x)an- 
touflcs too. 

Now, sir, they are all at your service ; and I 
freely make jon a present of 'em, on condition 
you give me all your attention to this chapter. 

Though my father said *ke knew not how it 
happened,^ — ^yet he knew very well how it 
happened; and, at the instant he spoke it, 
was predetermined in his mind to give my 
uncle Toby a clear account of the matter, by a 
metaphysical dissertation upon the subject of 
duration and its timple moda, in order to show 
my uncle Toby by what mechanism and men- 
surations in the brain it came to pass that the 
rapid succession of their ideas, and the eternal 
■campering of the discourse from one thing to 
another, since Dr. Slop had come into the room, 



had lengthened out so short a period to so in- 
conceivable an extent. ' I know not how ifc 

happens,* cried my father, ' but it seems as 
age.* 

— ^It is owing entirely, quoth my uncle Toby, 
to the succession of our ideas. 

My father, who had an itch, in oommon vitk 
^all philosophers, of reasoning upon everything 
which happened, and accounting for It too, 
•roposed infinite pleasure to himself m this, of 

e succession of ideas ; and bad not the leuk 
apprehension of having it snatched out of hk 
hands by my uncle Toby, who (honest msn!) 
generally took everything as it happened;— 
and who, of all things in the world, troubled 
is brain the least with abstruse thinking;— 
he ideas of time and space, — or how we csms 
y those ideas, — or of what stuff they wen 

ode, — or whether they were bom with us, or 
we picked them up afterwards as we went along, 
— or whether we did it in frocks, or not tiU wo 
had got into breeches ; — with a thousand otiwr 
inquiries and disputes about DiFcnTT, PBisd- 
ENCE, LIBKBTT, NSCXBSITT, and SO forth, upon 
whose desperate and unconquerable theories lo 
many fine heads have been turned and cracked, 
—never did my uncle Toby's the least injniy st 
all ; my father knew it, — and was no leu sai- 
priscd than he was disappointed with my unde'i 
fortuitous solution. 

Do you imderstand the theory of that afliii? 
replied my father. 

Not I, quoth my irnde. 

But you have some ideas, said my father, of 
what you talk about. 

No more than my horse, replied my unck 
Toby. 

Gracious Heaven! cried my father, loddnf 

upwards, and clasping his two hands together,— 

Jthere is a worth in thy honest ignorance, brothen 

■ Toby ; — 'twere almost a pity to exchange it for] 

la knowledge.— But 1*11 tell thee. -' 

To understand what Time is aright, — ^without 
which we never can comprehend Infinity, inso- 
much as one is a portion of the other, — ^we ought 
seriously to sit down and consider what idea it 
is we have of duration, so as to give a satis- 
factory account how we came by it . . . What 
is that to anybody? quoth my unde Tdiy.* 
. . . For if you will turn your eyes inwardi 
upon your mind (continued my father), and ob- 
serve attentively, you will perceive, brother, 
that whilst you and I are talking together, and 
thinking, and smoking our pipes, or whilst wo 
receive successivdy ideas in our Tniti^g^ ire knov 
that we do exist ; and so we estimate the exist* 
ence, or the continuation of the existence, of 
ourselves, or anything else, commensurate with 
the succession of any ideas in our minds, tho 
duration of ourselves, or any sudi other thinf 
co-existing with our thinking ; — and so, aoeovd- 

'Fide Locke. 
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ing to that preoonoeivcd . . • Yoa puzzle me to 
death, cried my mide Toby. 

^Tia owing to this, replied my father, that 

in our oompatationi of time we are lo used to 
mmntes, homn, weeki, and months — and of 
doeki (I wish there waa not a dock in the 
kingdom) to measure oat their several portions 
to OS, and to those who belong to us, — ^that 
'twill be well if, in time to come, the fueeesfum 
^fM!r ideat be of any use or service to us at alL 

Now, whether we observe it or no, continued 
my father, in every sound man's head there is a 
Rgnlsr snooesiioB of ideas, of one sort or other, 
vfaich follow each other in train just like • • . 
A train of artillery? said my undo Toby . . . 
A trun of a fiddlestick ! — quoth my father — 
which follow and succeed one another in our 
minds at certain distances, just like the images 
in the inside of a lanthom turned round by the 
lieit of a candle ... I declare, quoth my undo 
Tobj, mine are more like a smoke-jack . . . 
Th^ brother Toby, I have nothing more to say 
to 70U upon the subject, said my father. 

CHAPTEB XIX 

■ — ^What a conjuncture was here lost! — ^My 
father in one of his best explanatory moods — ^in 
eager pursuit of a metaphysical point, into the 
Teiy regions where douds and thick darkness 
wonld soon have encompassed it about; — ^my 
unde Toby in one of the finest dispositions for 
it in the world ; his head like a smoke-jack : 
the funnel unswei»t, and the ideas whirling 
round and round about in it, all obfuscated and 

darkened over with fuliginous matter! ^By 

ike tombstone of Ludan, — ^if it is in being — 
if not, why then by his ashea I by the ashea of 
mj dear Babelaia, and dearer Cervantes I — 
my lather and my imde Toby's discourse upon 
HMB and ETEBKITT waa a discourse devoutly 
to be wished fori and the petulancy of my 
Other's humour, in putting a stop to it as he 
did, was a robbery of the OnMogic Treoiury of 
nch a jewel aa no coalition of great occasions 
and great men are ever likdy to restore to it. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Though my father persisted in not going on 
with the discourse, yet he could not get my 
onde Toby's smoke- jack out of his head— piqued 
u he waa at first with it ; — there was something 
in the comparison at the bottom which hit his 
faaej; for which purpose, resting his elbow 
upon the table, and reclining the right side of 
lui head upon the palm of his hand, — but look- 
ing first steadfaatly in the fire,— he began to 
c o mmun e wHh himaelf , and philosophiae about 
it: but his apirita being worn out with the 
fatigues of inveatigating new tracta, and the 
<onatant exertion of hia faculties upon that 
vaxietj of ■abjecta which had taken their turn 



in the discourse, — the idea of the smoke-jack 
soon turned all his ideas upside down, so that 
he fell asleep almost before he knew what ho 
was about. 

As for my undo Toby, his smoke- jack had not 
made a dozen revolutions before he fell asleep 

also. ^Peace be with them both ! ^Dr. Slop 

is engaged with the midwife and my mother, 

above-stairs. ^Trim is busy in turning an old 

pair of jack boots into a couple of mortars, to 
be employed in the siege of Messina next 
summer ; — and is this instant boring the toudi- 
holes with the point of a hot poker. All my 
heroes are off my hands ; — 'tis the first time I 
have had a moment to spare, — and I wOl make 
use of it and write my preface. 

The Author's Preface. 

No, 111 not say a word about it ;— here it is.— 
In publishing ^t, I have appealed to the world, 
—and to the world I leave it ; — ^it must speak 
for itself. 

All I know of the matter is, when I sat down 
my intent was to write a good book ; and as far 
as the tenuity of my understanding would hold 
out, — a wise, ay, and a discreet ; taking care 
only, as I went along, to put into it the wit and 
judgment (be it more or less) which the great 
Author and Bestower of them had thought fit 
originally to give me ; so that, as your Worships 
see, 'tis just as Qod pleases. 

Now, Agalastes (speaking dispraisingly) sayeth 
that there may be some wit in it, for aught he 
knows, but no judgment at all. And Tripto- 
lemus and Phutatorius, agreeing thereto, ask, 
How is it possible there should? — ^for that wit 
and judgment in this world never go together ; 
inasmuch as they are two operations, differing 
from each other as wide as east from west. — So 
says Locke : — so are farting and hickupping, 

say I. ^But, in answer to this, Didius tho 

great Church lawyer, in his code De fartandi et 
Ulustrandi fcUlaeiis, doth maintain, and make 
fully appear, that anillustration is no argumeni 
— nor do I maintain the wiping of a looking] 

glass clean to be a syllogiim; but you allj 

may it please your Worships, see the better fc. 
it; — so that the main good these things do isl 
only to clarify the understanding, previous to] 
the application of the argument itself, in order 1 
free it from any little motes or specks of opt 
matter, which, if left swimming therein, mighj 
hinder a conception and spoil alL 

Now, my dear Anti-Shandeans, and thrice 
able critica and fellow-labourera (for to you I 
write this Preface), — and to you, most subtle 
statesmen and discreet doctors (do puU off your 
beards), renowned for gravity and wisdom; — 
Monopolos, my politician ; Didius, my coimsel ; 
Kysarchius, my friend ; Phutatorius, my guide ; 
Gastripheres, the preserver of my life ; Somno- 
lentius, the balm and repose of it ;— not forget- 
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ting all others, as well Bleeping as waking, — 
ecclesiastical as civil, whom, for brevity, hat 
oat of no resentment to yoo, I lamp all toother 
^Believe me, right Worthy — 

My most zealoos wish and fervent prayer in 
yoor behalf, and in my own too, in case the 
thing is not done already for as, — is that the 
great gifts and endowments, both of wit and 
jadgment, with everything which nsaally goes 
along with tiiem — sach as memory, fancy, 
genios, eloquence, qaick parts, and what not — 
may this predoas moment, without stint or 
measure, let or hindrance, be poured down, 
warm as each of us could bear it, scum and 
sediment and all (for I would not have a drop 
lost), into the several receptacles, cells, cellules, 
domiciles, dormitories, refectories, and spare 

places of our brains ^in such sort that they 

might continue to be injected and tunned into, 
according to the true intent and meaning of my 
wish, until every vessel of then^ both great and 
small, be so replenished, saturated, and filled 
up therewith, that no more, woidd it save a 
man's life, could possibly be got either in or out. 

Bless us ! — ^what noble work we should make ! 
— how should I tickle it off ! — and what spirits 
should I find m3rself in, to be writing away for 
such readers ! — and you — ^just Heaven ! — with 
what raptures would you sit and read ! — ^but oh ! 
— *tis too much ! — I am sick, — I faint away deli- 
ciously at the thoughts of it ! — 'tis more than 
nature can bear ! — lay hold of me, — I am giddy 
— I am stone blind, — ^I am dying, — I am gone. 

Help! Help! Help!— But hold,— I grow 

something better again, for I am beginning to 
foresee, when this is over, that, as we shall all 
of us continue to be great wits, we should never 

agree amongst ourselves one day to an end : 

there would be so much satire and sarcasm, — 
scoffing and flouting, with rallying and repartee- 
ing of it, — ^thrusting and parrying in one comer 
or another — there would bo nothing but mis- 
chief among us. Chaste stars ! what biting 

and scratching, and what a racket and a clatter 
we should make ! what with breaking of heads, 
rapping of knuckles, and hitting of sore places, 
— there would be no such thing as living for us. 

But then, again, as we should all of us be men 
of great judgment, we should make up matters 
as fast as ever they went wrong : and though we 
■hould abominate each other ten times worse 
than so many devils or devilesses, we should 
nevertheless, my dear creatures, be all courtesy 
and kindness, milk and honey — ^'twould be a 
second land of promise — a paradise upon earth, 
if there was such a thing to be had ; — so that, 
upon the whole, we should have done well 
enough. 

All I fret and fume at, and what most dis- 
tresses my invention at present, is how to bring 
the point itself to bear ; for as your Worships 
well know, that of these heavenly emanations 
of wit and judgiaeiU, which I have so bounti- 



fully wished both for your Worships and myself 
— ^there is but a certain quantum stored up fcr 
us aU, for the use and behoof of the whole rsco 
of mankind ; and sach small modieumt of 'em 
are only sent forth into this wide world, drca* 
lating here and there in one bye comer or an- 
other — and in such narrow streuns, and at sach 
prodigious intervals from each other, that one 
would wonder how it holds out, or ooold be suffi- 
cient for the wants and emergencies of so many 
great states and populous empires. 

Indeed, there is one thing to be conndered: 
that in Nova Zembla, North Lapland, and in sU 
those cold and dreary tracts of the g^he whieh- 
lie more directly under the arctic and antaretiQ 
circles — ^where the whole province of a man & 
concernments lies, for near nine months togt- 
ther, within the narrow compass of his cair^^ 
where the spirits are compressed almost to no4 
thing, and where the passions of a man, inm 
everything which belongs to them, are as frigid 

as the zone itself ; ^there, the least qnantxty 

of judffmtnt imaginable does tho-businesi >~'*ii^ 
of wit — ^there is a total and an absolute saving , 
for, as not one spark is wanted, so not one 

spark is given. ^Angels and ministers of grace 

defend us ! — ^What a dinnal thing would it hare 
been to have governed a kingdom, to have fought 
a battle, or made a treaty, or run a match, or 
wrote a book, or got a child, or held a provincial 
chapter there, with so plentiful a lack oi wit and 
judgment about us ! For mercy's sake, let ns 
think no more about it ; but travel on, as fast as 
we can, southwards into Norway — crossing over 
Swedcland, if you please, through the small 
triangalar province <^ Angermania, to the lake 
of Bothnia ; coasting along it through EMt and 
West Bothnia, down to Carelia ; and so on, 
through all those states and provinces whidi 
border ujHm the far-side of the Gulf of Finland, 
and the north-east of the Baltic up to Peteis- 
burg, and just stepping into Ingria; — then 
stretching over, directly thence, through the 
north parts of the Russian empire — leaving 
Siberia a little upon the left hand, till we get 
into the very heart of Bussia and Asiatic T^* 
tary. 

Now, through this long tour which I have led 
you, you observe the good people are better off 
by far than in the polar countries which we have 

just left: for if you hold your hand over 

your eyes and look very attentively, yoa may 
perceive some small glimmerings (ae it were) of 
wit, with a comfortable provision of good plain 
household jadgment, which, taking the quality 
and quantity of it together, they make a very 
good shift with ; — and had they more of either 
the one or the other, it would destroy the proper 
balance betwixt them ; and I am satisfied, moie- 
over, they would want occasions to pot tiiea 
to use. 

Now, sir, if I conduct you home again into 
this warmer and more luxuriant island, where 
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ftm peroeiTe the spring-tide of our blood and 
JmBUNin rans hi^ ; — ^where we have more am- 
bition, and pride, and envy, and lechery, and 
other whoreson passions upon our hands to go- 
Tem and subject to reason, — ^the htighit of our 
wit, and the depth of our judgment, you see, are 
exactly proportioned to the length ibid breadth 
of our necessities; — and accordingly we have 
them sent down amongst us in such a flowing 
land of decent and creditable plenty, that no 
one thinks he has any cause to complain. 

It must, however, be confessed on this head, 
that am our air blows hot and cold, wet and dry, 
ten times in a day, we have them in no regular 
And settled way ; — so that sometimes, for near 
half a century together, there shall be very 
little wit or judgment either to be seen or heard 
4it amongst us : — ^the small channels of them shall 
■eem quite dried up ; — ^then all of a sudden the 
sluices shall break out, and take a fit of running 
again like fury, — ^you would think they would 

never stop : and then it is that, in writing, 

and fighting, and twen^ other gallant things, 
'wc drive aU the world before us. 

It is by these observations, and a wary reason- 
ing by analogy in that kind of orgumcntativo 
process which Suidas calls diakctic induction — 
that I draw and set up this pusition as most 
true and veritable : — 

That, of these two luminaries, so much of 
their irradiations are suffered from time to 
time to shine down upon us, as He, whose in- 
finite wisdom, which dispenses everything in 
exact wei^t and measure, knows will just serve 
to light us on our way in this night of our ob- 
scurity ; so that your Beverences and Worships 
now find out, nor is it a moment longer in my 
power to conceal it from you, that the fervent 
wish in your behalf with which I set out was no 
more than the first insinuating How dyt of a 
caressing prefacer, stifling his reader, as a lover 
sometime does a coy mistress, into silence. 
For, alas ! could this effusion of light have been 
as easily procured as the exordium wished it — 
I tremUe to think how many thousands, for it, 
of benighted travellers (in the learned sciences 
at leaft) must have groped and blundered on in 
the dark, all the nights of their lives — running 
their heads against posts, and knocking out their 
brains, without ever getting to their journey's 
«nd ; — some falling with their noses perpendicu- 
lar into sinks ; — others horizontally with their 
tails into kennels : here one half of a learned 
profsMion tilting /uZ^ &ut^ against the other half 
of it ; and then tumbling and rolling one over 
the other in the dirt like hogs ; — ^here the bre- 
thren of another profession, who should have 
run in opposition to each other, flying, on the 
contrary, like a flock of wild geese, all in a row, 
the same way. — ^What confusion I what mis- 
takes ! fiddlers and painters judging by their 
eyes and ears — admirable I — trusting to the 
l^assions excited, — in an air sung, or a story 



painted to the heart — instead of measuring them 
by a quadrant ! 

In the f oregroimd of this picture, a ^fofennon 
turning the political wheel, like a brute, the 
wrong way round— o^injt the stream of cor- 
ruption—by Heaven ! — ^instead of vMh it ! 

In this comer, a son of the divine Esculapios 
writing a book against predestination ; perhaps 
worse, feeling his i>atient's pulse, instead of his 
apothecary's : — a brother of the Faculty in the 
background upon his knees, in tears ; — drawing 
the curtains of a mangled victim, to beg his for- 
giveness ; — offering a fee, instead of taking one. 

In that spacious hall, a coalition of the gown, 
from all the bars of it, driving a damn'd dirty, 
vexatious cause before them, with all their 
might and main, the wrong way 1 — ^kicking it 
<m< of the great doors instead of in 1 and with 
such fury in their looks, and such a degree of 
inveteracy in their manner of kicking it, as if 
the laws had been originally mado for the peace 

and preservation of mankind ; ^perhaps a more 

enormous mistake committed by them still — a 
litigated point fairly hung up ;— ^for instance. 
Whether John 0' Noku Ids nose could stand in 
Tom, 0* StiUs his face, without a trespass, or not ? 
— ^rashly determined by them in five-and-twenty 
minutes, which, with the cautious pro's and con's 
required in so intricate a proceeding, might have 
taken up as many months — and, if carried on 
ui)on a military plan, as your Honours know 
on AcnoN should be, with all the stratagems 
practicable therein — such as feints — fbrced 
marches — surprises — ambuscades — mask-bat- 
teries, — and a thousand other strokes of gene- 
ralship, which consist in catching at all ad- 
vantages on both sides, — might reasonably have 
lasted them as many years, finding food and 
raiment all that term for a centumvirate of the 
profession. 

As for the Clergy — No; — if I say a word 

against them, I'll be shot. 1 have no desire ; 

and besides, if I had — I durst not for my soul 
touch upon the subject. With such weak nerves 
and spirits, and in the condition I am in at pre- 
sent, 'twould be as much as my life was worth, 
to deject and centrist myself with so bad and 
melancholy an account; — ^and therefore it is 
safer to draw a curtain across, and hasten from 
it OS fast as I can, to the main and principal 
point I have undertaken to clear up : — and that 
is, How it comes to pass that your men of least 
wU are reported to be men of most jttdgment t 
— ^But mark — I say, reported to be ; for it is no 
more, my dear sirs, than a report, and which,| 
like twenty others taken up every day upo: 
trust, I maintain to be a vile and a malicio' 
report into the bargain. 

This, by the help of the observation already 
premised, and I hope already weighed and per- 
pended by your Reverences and Worships, I 
shall forthwith make appear. 
I hate set dissertations ;— and, above aU things 
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in the world, it is one of the silliest things in 
one of them to darken your hypothesis by plac- 
ing a number of tall, opaque words, one before 
another, in a right line betwixt your own and 
your reader's conception, when, in all likeli- 
hood, if you had looked about, you might have 
seen something standing, or hanging up, which 
would have cleared the x^oint at once, — ^for what 
hindrance, hurt or harm, doth the laudable de- 
sire of knowledge bring to any man, if even 
from a sot, a pot, a fool, a stool, a wintcr-mit- 
tain, a truckle fur a pulley, the lid of a gold- 
smith's crucible, an oil bottle, an old slipper, or 
a cane chair ? — I am this moment sitting upon 
lone. Will you give mo leave to illustrate this 
jaflair of wit and judgment by the two knobs on 
j the top of tho back of it !— they arc fastened 
on, you see, with two pegs stuck slightly into 
two gimlet-holes, and will place what I have to 
say in so dear a light as to lot you see through 
- the drift and meaning of my whole Preface as 
, plainly as if every point and particle of it was 
\ made up of sunbeams. 
; I enter now directly upon the point. 

J Hero stands vt/, and there stands judgment 
: close beside it, just like the two knobs I am 
I speaking of upon the back of this self -same 
i chair on which I am sitting. 

You see they aro the highest and most oma- 
. mental parts of its /ramf, as wit and judgment 
ore of ourSf — and, like them, too, indubitably 
both made and fitted to go together, in order, 
OS wo say in all such cases of duplicated embel- 
lishments, to answer one anotJier, 

Now, for the sake of an experiment, and for 
tho clearer illustrating of this matter, — let us 
for a moment take off one of these two curious 
ornaments (I care not which) from tho point or 
pinnaclo of tho chair it now stands on ; — nay, 
don't laugh at it, — ^but did you ever see in the 
whole course of your lives such a ridiculous 
business as this has made of it ? Why, 'tis as 
miserable a sight as a sow with ono ear ; and 
; there is just as much sense and symmetry in 

. tho one as in the other. Do, pray, get off 

I your seats, only to take a view of it. Now, 
would any man who valued his character a 
straw have turned a piece of work out of his 

■ hand in such a condition? — Nay, lay your hands 
upon your hearts, and answer this plain ques- 

. tion. Whether tliis one single knob, which now 
. itonds here like a blockhead by itself, can serve 

■ any purpose upon earth but to X)ut one in mind 
{ of the want of the other? And let me farther 
j aak, in case tho chair was your own, if you 
j vould not, in your consciences, think, rather 
I than be as it is, that it would be ten times 
, better without any knob at all ? 

\ Now, these two knobs — or top ornaments of 

».ihe inmd of man, which crown the whole enta- 

'lilatiue— being, ai I said, wit and judgment, 

vUeh, of all others, as I have proved it, are 

41m most needful,— the most pri£cd,~the most 
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calamitouB to be without, and consequently the 
hardest to come at; — for all these reasons pat 
together, there is not a mortal among us » 
destitute of a love of good fame or feeling, cr 
so ignorant of what will do him good therein,— 
who does not wish and steadfastly resolve b 
Ids own mind to be, or to be thought, at least, 
master of one or tho other, and, indeed, of boili 
of them, if the thing seems any way feasible or 
likely to be brought to past. 

Now, your graver gentry having little or no 
kind of. chance in aiming at the one, unlen 
they laid hold of the other, — pray what do yoa 

think would become of them? ^Why, sirs, in 

spite of all their gravUiet, they must e*en have 
been contented to have gone with their insides 
naked. This was not to be borne but by an 
effort of philosophy not to be supposed in the 
case we aro upon ; so that no one could well 
have been angry with them had they been satif- 
fied with what little they could have matched 
up and secreted under their doaks and great 
periwigs, hod they not raised a hue and crjf at 
tho same time against tlie lawful owners. 

I need not tell your Worships that this 
done with so much cunning and artifice, thai 
the great Locke, who was seldom outwitted by 
false sounds, was nevertheless bubbled hcie.— 
The cry, it seems, was so deep and solemn a 
one, and, what with the help of great wigi, 
grave faces, and other implements of deecdt, 
was rendered so general a one against the poor 
wUs in this matter, that the philosopher him- 
self was deceived by it: — ^it was his glcny to 
free the world from the lumber of a thousand 
vulgar errors, — but this was not of tho number; 
so that, instead of sitting down coolly, as such 
a philosopher should have done, to have exa- 
mined the matter of fact before he philoso- 
phized upon it, — on the contrary, ho took the 
fact for granted, and so joined in with the cry, 
and halloo'd it as boisterously as the rest. 

This has been made the Magna Charta of stu- 
pidity ever since; but your Reverences plainly 
see it has been obtained in such a manner that 

the title to it is not worth a groat which, by 

the bye, is one of the many and vile impositions 
which gravity and grave folks have to answer 
for hereafter. 

As for great wigs, upon which I may be 
thought to havo spoken my mind ao freely, I 
beg leave to qualify whatever has been un- 
guardedly said to their dispraise or prejudice 
by one general declaration, — that I have no 
abhorrence whatever, nor do I detest and abjoi* 
either great wigs or long beards, any farther 
than when I see they are bespoke and let groir 
on purpose to carry on this self -same impostoie 
for any purpose. Peace be with them!— - 
Mark only, — I write not for them. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

IT day, far at least ten years together, did 
ather resolre to liave it mended; — 'tis not 
led yet. No family but ours would have 
e with it an hour; and, what is most asto- 
ing, there was not a subject in the world 
I which my father was so eloquent as upon 

of door-hinges; — and yet, at the same 
, he was certainly one of the greatest 
>les to them, I think, that history can pro- 
<; his rhetoric and conduct were at por- 
al handycuffs. Never did the parlour 

open, but his philosophy or his principles 
a victim to it. Three drops of oil with a 
ier, and a smart stroke of a hammer, had 
d his honour for ever. 

— ^Inconsistent soul that man is ! — languish- 
under wounds which he has the power to 
; — his whole life a contradiction to his 
rledge! — ^his reason, that precious gift of 

to him, (instead of pouring in oil) serving 
to sharpen his sensibilities, to multiply his 
s, and render him melancholy and more 
\Mj under them! — ^Poor unhappy creature, 

he should do so ! Are not the necessary 
es of misery in this life enough, but he 
t add voluntary ones to his stock of sorrow ! 
ggle against evils which cannot be avoided ! 
submit to others which a tenth part of the 
ble they create him would remove from his 
i for ever! . 

f all that Li good and virtuous, if there are 
e drops of oil to be got and a hammer to be 
id within ten miles of Shandy Hall, the 
our door hinge shall be mended this reign. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

15 Corporal Trim had brought his two mor- 
to bear, he was delighted with his handy- 
k above measure; and, knowing what a 
sure it would be to his master to see them, 
rss not able to resist the desire he had of 
ying them directly into his parlour, 
bw, next to the moral lesson I had in view 
Bnentioning the affair of hinges^ I had a 
iulative consideration arising out of it, and 
this:— 

ad the parlour door opened and turned upon 
linges aa a door should do, — 
r, for example, as cleverly as our govem- 
it has been turning upon its hinges — (that 
n caae things have aU along gone well with 
r Worships; otherwise I give up my simile) 
1 this ease, I say, there had been no danger 
ler to master or man in Coiporal Trim's 
ping in: the moment he had beheld my 
MT and my nnde Toby fast asleep, the re- 
stfnlness <tf his carriage was such, he would 
e retired as silent as death, and left them 
li in their ann-chairs dreaming, as happy as 
lad fonnd them; but the thing was, moxally 



speaking, so very impracticable that, for the • 
many years in which this hinge was suffered to 
be out of o^er, and amongst the hourly griev- 
ances my father submitted to upon its account, 
— this was one, that he never folded his arms to 
take his nap after dinner but the thought of 
being unavoidably awakened by the first person 
who should open the door was always uppermost 
in his imagination, and so incessantly stepped 
in betwixt him and the first balmy presage of 
his rei>ose, as to rob him, as he often declared, 
of the whole sweets of it. 

' When things move upon bad hinges, an* 
please your Worsliips, how can it be otherwise?' 

Pray what's the matter? Who is there? cried 
my father, waking the moment the door began 

to creak. 1 wish the smith would give a peep 

at that confounded hinge. . . . Tis nothing, 
on' please your Honour, said Trim, but two 
mortars I am bringing in. . . . They shan't make 
a clatter with them here, cried my father hastily. 

If Dr. Slop has any drugs to pound, let him 

do it in the kitchen. , . . Iklay it please your 
Honour, cried Trim, they are two mortar-pieces 
for a siege next summer, which I have been 
making out of a pair of jack -boots which 
Obadiah told me your Honour had left off wear- 
ing. ... By Heaven ! cried my father, spring- 
ing out of his choir as he swore, I have not one 
appointment belonging to mo which I set so 
much store by as I do by these jack-boots: — 
they were our great-grandfather's, brother Toby; 
they were kereditaiy. . . . Then I fear, quoth 
my uncle Toby, Trim has cut off the entaiL . . . 
I have only cut off the tops, an' please your 
Honour, cried Trim. ... I hate perpetuUiet aa 
much as any man alive, cried my father; but 
these jack-boots, continued he (smiling, though 
very angry at the same time), have been in the 
family, brother, ever since the civil wars. Sir 
Roger Shandy wore them at the battle of Mar- 
ston Moor. I declare I would not have taken 
ten pounds for them. . • . 1*11 pay you the 
money, brother Shandy, quoth my uncle Toby, 
looking at the two mortars with infinite plea- 
sure, and putting his hand into his breeches 
pocket as he viewed them — 111 pay you the ten 
pounds this moment, with all my heart and 
soul 

Brother Toby, replied my father, altering his 
tone, you care not what money you dissipate 
and throw away, provided, continued he, 'tis 
but upon a siege. . . . Have I not one hundred 
and twenty pounds a year, besides my half -pay? 
cried my uncle Toby. . . . What is that, replied 
my father hastily, to ten pounds for a pair of 
jack-boots? — ^twelve guineas for yova ponUxms t 
— half as much for your Dutch drawbridge? — 
to say nothing of the train of little brass artil- 
lery you bespoke last week, with twenty other 
preparations for tho siege of Messina ! Believe 
me, dear brother Toby, continued my father, 
taking him kindly by the hand, these military 
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operations of yours are above your strength; 
you mean well, brother, but they carry you 
into greater expenses than you Vero at first 
aware of; and take my word, dear Toby, they 
will in the end quite ruin your fortune, and 
make a beggar of you. . . . What signifies it if 
they do, brother, replied my uncle Toby, so 
long as wo know 'tis for the good of the nation? 

My father could not help smiling for his soul ; 
— ^his anger at the worst was never more than a 
spark; — and the zeal and simplicity of Trim, 
and the generous (though HOBBY-HOBSICAL) gal- 
lantry of my xmcle Toby, brought him into per- 
fect good humour with them in an instant. 

Generous souls ! Grod prosper you both, and 
your mortar-pieces too, quoth my father to 
himself. 

CHAPTETv XXIIL 

All is quiet and hush, cried my father, at least 
above stairs — I hear not one foot stirring. — 
Prithee, Trim, who's in the kitchen? . . . There 
is no one soul in the kitchen, answered Trim, 
making a low bow as he spoke, except Dr. Slop. 
. . • Confusion ! cried my father (getting upon 
his legs a second time), not one single thing has 
gone right this day ! Had I faith in astrology, 
brother (wliich, by the bye, my father had), I 
would have sworn some retrograde planet was 
hanging over this unfortunate house of mine, 
and turning every individual thing out of its 
place. . . . "\\'hy, I thought Dr. Slop had been 

above stairs with my wife, and so said you. 

"VVliat can the fellow be puzzling about in the 
kitchen? ... He is busy, an* please your 
honour, replied Trim, in making a bridge. . . . 
Tis very obliging in him, quoth my uncle Toby; 

^pray give my humble service to Dr. Slop, 

Tidm, and tell him I thank him heartily. 

You must know my uncle Toby mistook the 
bridge as widely as my father mistook the mor- 
tars ; — ^but to understand how my uncle Toby 
could mistake the bridge, — I fear I must give 
you an exact accoimt of the road which led to 
it; — or, to drop my metaphor (for there is 
nothing more dishonest in an historian than 

the use of one) ^in order to conceive the 

probability of this error in my uncle Toby 
aright, I must give you some account of an 
adventure of Trim's, though much against my 
will, I say much against my will, only because 
the story, in one sense, is certainly out of its 
place here; for by right it should come in 
either amongst the anecdotes of my uncle 
Toby's amours with Widow Wadman, in which 
Corporal Trim was no mean actor — or else in 
the middle of his and my uncle Toby's cam- 
paigns on the bowling-green — for it will do very 
well in either place ;— but then if I reserve it 
for either of those parts of my story, I ruin 
the story Fm upon; and if I tell it here, I 
•nticipato matters, and ruin it there. 



— ^^Vhat would your Worships have mc to du 
in this case ? 

— ^Tell it, Mr. Shandy, by all means. . . . Tm 
are a fool, Tristram, if you do. 

ye PowEBS ! (for powers ye are, and gmk 
ones too) — which enable mortal man to tell s 
story worth the hearing — that kindly show him 
where he is to begin it, and where ho is to sod 
it, — what he is to put into it, and what he ii to 
leave out, — how much of it he is to cast iatos 
shade, and whereabouts he is to throw hii Sgiit: 
— ye, who preside over this vast empire of U»> 
graphical freebooters, and see how manyscnpei 
and plunges your subjects hourly fall into—viU 
you do one thing? 

1 beg and beseech you (in case you will do 
nothing better for us) that wherever in snj 
part of your dominions it so falls out that thzee 
several roads meet in one point, as theyhftve 
done just here, — ^that at least you set up agindo* 

/post in the centre of them, in mere charity, tc 
I direct an uncertain devil which of the three ho 
Vs to take. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Though the shock my uncle Toby rsceived tiio 
year after the demolition of Dunkirk, in Mi 
affair with Widow Wadman, had fixed him ins 
resolution never more to think of the sex, or 
of aught which belonged to it; yet Corponl 
Trim had made no such bargain with himidL 
Indeed in my uude Toby's case there was t 
strange and unaccountable concurrence of Gi^ 
cumstances, which insensibly drew him in to Iij 
siege to that fair and strong citadeL — In Trim*! 
ixAz there was a concurrence of nothing in tho 
world, but of him and Bridget in the kitchen; 
though in truth the love and veneration ho 
bore his master was such, and so fond was he of 
imitating him in all he did, that had my undo 
Toby employed his time uid genios in tagg^ 
of points, I am i>crBuaded the honest Corponl 
would have laid down his arms, and followed 
his example with pleasure. When, therefore, 
my undo Toby sat down before the mistrefl, 
Corporal Trim incontinently took ground before 
the maid. 

f^ Now, my dear friend Garrick, whom I hsTB 
so much cause to esteem and honour (whjor 
wherefore it is no matter), — can it escape yooi 
penetration, — I defy it, — that to many pisj* 
Wrights, and opificcrs of chit-chat, have ever 
since been working upon Trim's and my mole 

Toby's pattern? 1 care not what Aristotb^ 

or Pacuvius, or Bossu, or Bicaboni, say — (thosi^ 
I never read one of them), — ^there is not a greater 
difference between a single-horae chair sad 
Madam Pompadour's rw-o-vit than betwixt » 
single amour and an amour thus nobly donUo^i 
and going upon all four, prancing throoj^ioatft 
grand drama. — Sir, a simple, sin^^e, silly afldr 
of that kind— is quite lost in five acts;— M 
that is neither here nor there. 
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After a seriei of attacbi and zepulkcs in a 
of nine months on my nnde Toby*s 
quarter, a most minate acconnt of every parti- 
ealar of which shall be given in its proper i)laco, 
my onde Toby, honest man ! found it necessary 
to drav off lus forces, and raise the siege some- 
what indignantly. 

Corporal Trim, as I said, had made no sach 
bsigain either with himself or with any one 
dN;'-the fidelity, however, of lus heart not 
goffering him to go into a house which his 
msster had forsaken with disgust, he con- 
tented himself with turning his part of the 
ikge into a blockade, that is, he kept others 
off; — for though he never after went to the 
house, yet ho never met Bridget in the village 
but he would either nod, or wink, or smile, 
sr look kindly at her; — or (as circumstances 
directed) he would shake her by the hand — or 
sik her lovingly how she did — or would give her 
a riband; and now and then, though never 
but when it could be done with decorum, would 
gtre Bridget a 

Precisely in this situation did these things 
•tand for five years, that is, from the demolition 
of Dunkirk in the year Thirteen, to tho luttcr 
end of my undo Toby's campaign in tho year 
fighteen, which was about six or seven weeks 
before the time I'm speaking of, — ^when Trim, 
SI his custom was, after he had put my uncle 
Toby to bed, going down one moonshiny night 
to see that everything was right at his forti- 
fications, — in the lane, separated from the 
boirling-green with flowering shrubs and holly, 
he espied his Bridget. 

As the Corporal thought there was nothing in 
the world wo well worth showing as the glorious 
vciks which he and my imcle Toby had made, 
1dm courteously and gallantly took her by tho 
lisnd and led her in : this was not done so 
povaiely but that the foul-mouthed trumpet of 
Ame carried it from ear to ear, till at length it 
leached my father's, with this untoward circum- 
ttanee along with it, that my uncle Toby's curi- 
ous draw-bridge, constructed and painted after 
the Dutch fashion, and which went quite across 
the ditch, was broke down, and, somehow or 
other, crushed all to pieces that very night. 

Hy father, as you have observed, had no great 
erteem for my uncle Toby's hobbt-hobse, — ^he 
thought it the most ridiculous horse that ever 
gentleman mounted; and, indeed, unless my 
•nde Toby vexed him about it, could never 

think of it once without smiling at it: so 

that it could never get lame, or happen any 
adsehance, but it tickled my father's imagina- 
tion beyond measure ; but this being an accident 
meh more to his humour than any one which 
had yet befallen it, it proved an inexhaustible 
iNnd of entertainment to him. • • • Well,— but 
dear Toby, my father would say, do tell me 
aariously how this affair of the bridge happened. 
• • • How ean yon tease me so much about it ? 



my uncle Toby would reply. I have told it you 
twenty times, word for word as Trim told it me. 
• . • Prithee, how was it then. Corporal? my 
father would cry, turning to Trim. ... It was 

a mere misfortune, an' please your honour ; 

I was showing Mrs. Bridget our fortifications, 
and in going too near the edge of the fout 
I unfortunately slipt in. . . . Very well. Trim, 
my father would cry (smiling mysteriously, 
and givin;* t nod, — but without interrupting 
him), — and telng linked fast, an' please your 
Honour, arm in arm with Mrs. Bridget, I 
dragged her after me, by means of which sho 
fell backwards soss against the bridge; — and 
Trim's foot (my uncle Toby would cry, taking 
the story out of his mouth) getting into the 
cuvette, he tumbled full against the bridge too. 

It was a thousand to one, my uncle Toby 

would add, that the poor fellow did not break 
lus leg. . . . Ay, truly, my father would say, — 
a limb is soon broke, brother Toby, in such 
encounters. . . . And so, an' please your Hon- 
our, the bridge, which your Honour knows was 
a very slight one, was broke down betwixt us, 
and splintered all to pieces. 

At other times, but especially when my uncle 
Toby was so unfortunate as to say a syllable 
about cannons, bombs, or petards, — my father 
would exhaust all the stores <rf his eloquence 
(which indeed were very great) in a panegsrrio 
upon the battering-rams of the ancients— tho 
vinca which Alexander made use of at the siege 
of Troy. He would tell my uncle Toty of the 
eatapiUUB of the Syrians, which threw such 
monstroiu stones so many hundred feet, and 
shook the strongest bulwarks from their very 
foundations :— he would go on and describe the 
wonderful mechanism of the ballitta, which 
Marcellinus makes so much rout about! — ^the 
terrible effects of the pyraboli, which cast fire ; 
— the danger of the iercbra and Bcorpio, which 
cast javelins. — But what are these, would he 
say, to the destructive machinery of Corporal 
Trim? • • - Believe me, brother Toby, no 
bridge, or bastion, or sallyx)ort, that was ever 
constructed in this world, can hold out against 
such artillery. 

My uncle Toby would never attempt any 
defence against the force of this ridi(fdle, but 
that of redoubling the vehemence of smoking 
his pipe : in doing which he raised so dense a 
vapour one night after supper, that it set my 
father, who was a little phthisical, into a suffo- 
cating fit of violent coughing : my uncle Toby 
leaped up, without feeling the pain upon his 
groin, — and with infinite pity stood beside his 
brother's chair, tapping his back with one hand, 
and holding his head with the other, and from 
time to time wiping his eyes with a clean cam- 
brio handkerchief, which he pulled out of his 
pocket. — The affectionate and endearing manner 
in which my uncle Toby did these little offices 
— cut my father through his reins, for the pain 
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he had jaft been giving him. — ^lay my brains 
be knocked out with a battering-ram or a cata- 
pnlta, I care not which, qaoth my father to 
himself, — if ever I insult this worthy sool 
! more ! 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The draw-bridge being held irreparable, Trim 
was ordered directly to set about another, — 
but not upon the same model; for Cardinal 
Alberoni's intrigues at that time being dis- 
covered, and my uncle Toby rightly foreseeing 
that a flame would inevitably break out betwixt 
!>IKiin and the Empire, and that the operations 
of the ensuing campaign must, in all likelihood, 
be either in Naples or Sicily, — ^he determined 
upon an Italian bridge (my uncle Toby, by the 
bye, was not far out of his conjectures) ; but my 
father, who was infinitely the better politician, 
and took the lead as far of my uncle Toby in 
the cabinet, as my uncle Toby took it of him in 
the field, — con^dnced him that, if the King of 
Spain and the Emperor went together by the 
ears, England, France, and Holland must, by 
force of their prc-engagemcnts, all enter the 
lists too ;— and, if so, he would say, the com- 
batants, brother Toby, as sure as wo are alive, 
will fall to it again, pell-mell, upon the old 
prize-fighting stage of Flanders; — then what 
will you do with your Italian bridge ? 

— ^We will go on with it then upon the old 
model, cried my uncle Toby. 

When Corporal Trim had about half finished 
it in that style, my uncle Toby found out a 
capital defect in it, which he had never 
thoroughly considered before. It turned, it 
seems, upon hinges, at both ends of it, opening 
in the middle, one-half of which turned to one 
side of the foss6, and the other to the other ; 
the advantage of which was this, that, by 
dividing the weight of the bridge into two equal 
portions, it empowered my uncle Toby to raise 
it up or let it down with the end of his crutch 
and with one hand, which, as his garrison was 
weak, was as much as he could well spare ; — but 
the disadvantages of such a construction were 
insurmountable; for by this means, he would 
■ay, I leave one-half of my bridge in my cnemy*s 
possession ; — and pray of what use is the other? 

The natural remedy for this was, no doubt, 
to have his bridge fast only at one end with 
hinges, so that the whole might be lifted up 
together, and stand bolt upright ;— but that was 
rejected, for the reason given above. 

For a whole week after, he was determined 
in his mind to have one of that particular con- 
itmction which is made to draw back horizon- 
tally, to hinder a passage; and to thrust 
forwards again to gain a passage, — of which 
•orts your Worships might have seen three 
famous ones at Spires before its destruction, 
— ftiid one now at Brisao, if I mistake not: — 
bnt my father advising my uncle Toby, with 



great earnestness, to hare nothing mors to do 
with thrusting bridges ; and my ande forcm 
ing, moreover, that it would but perpetosto 
the memory of the Corporal's misfortune, lif 
changed his mind for that of the Maiqmi 
d'H6pital*s invention, which the younger Bo- 
nouilli so well and learnedly described, as you 
Worships may see. Ad, EnuL Lipt. an. 1695: 
— to these a lead weight is an eternal bslsnce, 
uid keeps watch, as well as a couple of sentindi, 
inasmuch as the construction of them wis a 
curve line approximating to a cydoid, — if sot 
a cycloid itself. 

3Iy uncle Toby understood the nature of a 
parabola as well as any man in England; bnt 
was not quite such a master of the cycloid : bB 

talked, however, about it every day the 

bridge went not forwards. Well ask somebodj 
about it, cried my uncle Toby to Trim. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

When Trim came in, and told my father tint 
Dr. Slop was in the kitchen, and busy in making 

a bridge, my uncle Toby ^the afitdr of the 

jack-boots having just then raised a train of 

military ideas in his brain took it instantly 

for granted that Dr. Slop was making a model 
of the Marquis d^H^pitaVs bridge. . . . *Tis vezy 
obliging in him, quoth my uncle Toby; pny 
give my humble service to Dr. Slop, Trim, and 
tell himl thank him heartily. 

Had my uncle Toby's head been a Savoyud^ 
box, and my father peeping in all the time at 
ono end of it, it could not have given him a 
more distinct conception of the operations in 
my uncle Toby's imagination than what he had ; 
so, notwithstanding the catapulta and battering- 
ram, and his bitter imprecation about them, he 
was just beginning to triumph, — 

When Trim^s answer, in an instant, tore tbo 
laurel from his brov/s, and twisted it to piooea 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

This unfortunate draw-bridge of yonn, 

quoth my father. ... God bless your Honour, 
cried Trim, 'tis a bridge for master's nose.--lB 
bringing him into the world with his vile in- 
struments, ho has crushed his nose, Susannah 
says, as flat as a pancake to his face ; and he is 
making a false bridge, with a piece of cotton, 
and a thin piece of whalebone out of Susannah's 
stays, to raiso it up. 

. . . Lead mo, brother Toby, cried my father, 
to my room this instant. 

CHAPTER XXVnL 

From the first moment I sat down to write ny 
life for the amusement of the worlds and my 
opinions for its instruction, has a doad in- 
sensibly been gathering over my father. Atftib 
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cf little evili and distresief has been setting in 
■gftinst him. Not ono thing, as he observed 
himself, has gone right ; and now is the storm 
thickened, and going to break, and pour down 
Inn, npon his head. 

I enter upon this part of my story in the most 
penaiYO and melancholy frame of mind that 
•rer sympathetic breast was touched with. — 
My nenres relax as I tell it. — ^Every line I 
write, I feci an abatement of the quickness 
ol my pulse, and of that careless alacrity with 
it, which every day of my life prompts me to 
say and write a thousand things I should not : 
—and this moment that I lost dipped my pen 
Into my ink, I oould not help taking notice 
liiat a cautious air of sad composure and 
solemnity there appeared in my manner of 
doing it. — ^Lord ! how different from the rash 
jerks and hair-brained squirts thou art wont, 
Tristram, to transact it with, in other humours, 
dropping thy pen — spurting thy ink about thy 
table and thy books,— as if thy pen and thy ink, 
thy books and thy furniture, cost thee nothing ! 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

»— I W0N*T go about to argue the x>oint with 
joa: — 'tis so, — and I am persuaded of it, 
«>*^^w^^ as much as can be, 'That both man 
and woman bear pain or sorrow (and, for aught 
I know, pleasure too) best in a horizontal 
podtion.* 

The moment my father got up into his 
dnmber, he threw himself prostrate across 
kii bed, in the wildest disorder imaginable, 
bst, at the same time, in the most lamentable 
tttxtode of a man borne down with sorrows, 
tiiat ever the eye of pity dropped a tear for. 
- — ^The palm of his right hand, as he fell upon 
the bed, receiving his forehead, and covering 
the greatest part of both his eyes, gently sunk 
down with his head (his elbow giving way back- 
wards) tin his nose touched the quilt ; his left 
•nn hung insensibly over the sido of tho bed, 
hii knuckles reclining upon the handle of the 
dismber-pot, which pooped out beyond the 
vilsaee; his right leg (his left being drawn 
ip towards his body) hung over half tho side 
<f the bed, the edge of it pressing upon his 
•hiB-bone. — ^He felt it not. A fixed inflexible 
•onow took possession of every line of his face. 
^He sighed once, — heaved his breast often, but 
vttered not a word. 

An old set-ftitched chair, valanced and fringed 
anmnd with party-coloured worsted bobs, stood 
it the bed's head, opposite to the side where 
inyfather^B head reclined.— My undo Toby sat 
hhn down in it. 

K/* Before an aflSietion is digested, consolation 
%fr oones too soon ; and after it is digested, 
il eomes too late : so that you see, madam, 
thtte is hot a mark between these two, as fine 
•fanost •■ a hair, for a comforter to take aim at. 






My uncle Toby was always either on this side, 
or on that of it, and would often say he believed 
in his heart ho could as soon hit the longitude ; 
for this reason, when he sat down in his chair, 
he drew the curtains a little forwards, and 
having a tear at every one's service, he pulled 
out a cambric handkerchief, gave a low sigh, — 
but held his peace. 



:t 



CHAPTER XXX. 

' All is not gain that is got into the purse.^ 

— So that, notwithstanding my father had the 
happiness of reading the oddest books in the 
xmiverse, and had, moreover, in himself the 
oddest way of thinking that ever man in it was 
blessed with, yet it had this drawback upon him 
after aU, — that it laid him open to some of the 
oddest and most whimsical distresses ; of which 
this particular one, which he sunk under at 
present, is as strong an example as can be given. 

No doubt the breaking down of the bridge of 
a child's nose by the edge of a pair of forceps 
— ^however scientificaUy applied — would vex any 
man in the world who was at so much pains in 
begetting a child as my father was ; yet it wiU 
not account for the extravagance of his afflic- 
tion, nor win it justify the unchristian manner 
he abandoned and surrendered himself up to it. 

To explain this, I must leave him upon the 
bed for half an hour, — and my uncle Toby, in 
his old fringed chair, sitting beside him. 

CHAPTER XXXL 



1 THINK it a very unreasonable demand, — 

cried my great-grandfather, twisting up the 
paper, and throwing it upon the table. ... By 
this account, madam, you have but two thou- 
sand pounds fortune, and not a shilling more ; 
and you insist upon having three hundred 
pounds a year jointure for it. 

— 'Because,' replied my great-grandmother, 
* you have little or no nose, sir.' 

Now, before I venture to make use of the 
word nose a second time, — to avoid aU con- 
fusion in what wiU be said upon it in thia 
interesting part of my story, it may not be 
amiss to explain my own meaning, and define, 
with aU possible exactness and precision, what 
I would willingly be understood to mean by the 
term; being of opinion that 'tis owing to the 
negligence and perverseness of writers in despis- 
ing this precaution, and to nothing else, that 
aU the polemical writings in divinity are not as 
clear and demonstrative as those upon a WiU o* 
the Wisp, or any other sound part of philosophy 
and natural pursuit; in order to which, what 
have you to do, befpre^ou Betj;>ut, unless yoo^ 
intend to go puzzmg on to tfieday of judgment^ 
— Mt to give the world a good definition, and 
stand to it, of the main word you have most 
occasion for, — changing it, sir, as you would a 
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gmnea, into imall coin? Which done, let the 
father of conf luion poale you if he can ; or put 
a different idea either into jour head, or your 
reader's head, if he knowi how. 

In hooka of strict morality and close reason- 
ing, such as this I am engi^ged in, the neglect 
is inexcusaUe ; and Heaven is witness how the 
world has revenged itself upon me for leaving 
so many openings to equivocal strictures, — and 
for depending so much as I have done all along, 
upon the cleanliness of my reader's imagma- 
tions. 

— Hero are two senses, cried Eugenius, as we 
walked along, pointing with the forefinger of 
his right hand to the word Ormce, in the 
seventy-fourth page of this book of books, — 
here are two senses, quoth he. . . . And here 
are two roads, replied I, turning short upon 
him, a dirty and a clean one, — which shall we 
take? . . . The dean, by all means, replied 
Eugenius. . • . Eugenius, said I, stepping before 
him, and laying my hand upon his breast, — ^to 
define — \a to distrust. — ^Thus I triumphed over 
Eugenius; but I triumphed over him, as I 

always do, like a fooL *TiB my comfort, 

however, I am not an obstinate one ; therefore, 

I define a nose as follows, — intreating only 
beforehand, and beseeching my readers, both 
male and female, of what age, complexion, 
and condition soever, for the love of Qod and 
their own souls, to guard against the tempta- 
tions and suggestions of the devil, and suffer 
him by no art or wile to put any other ideas 
into tiieir minds than what I put into my 
definition. . . . For by the word Nose, through- 
out all this long chapter of Noses, and in every 
other part of my work where the word Nose 
oocurs, — I declare, by that word I mean a Nose, 
•nd nothing more nor less. 

CHAPTBE XXXIL 

— 'Bbcausb,* quoth my great-grandmother, 
repeating the words again, — 'you have little 
or no nose, sir.* 

S'death ! cried my great-grandfather, clapping 
his hand upon his nose, — 'tis not so small as 
that oomes to ; — ^'tis a full inch longer than my 

father's. ^Now, my great-grandfather's nose 

was for all the world like unto the noses of 
all the men, women, and children whom Panta- 
gruel found dwelling upon the island of RnnmnT^ 
— ^By the way, if you would know the strange 
way of getting a-kin amongst so flat-nosed a 
people, you must read the book :— find it out 
yourself you never can. 

— *Twas shaped, sir, like an ace of clubs. 

Tm a full inch, continued my grandfather, 

pressing up the ridge of his note with his finger 
and thumb ;— and repeating his assertion,— tis 
a full inch longer, madam, than my father's. 

^You must mean your uncle's, replied my 

(nat-grandmother. 



My great-grandfather was convinced.— 

He untwisted the paper, and signed the artida 

CHAPTER yyXITL 

^What an unconscionable jointure, my dear; 

do we pay out of this small estate of ouxs! quotii 
my grandmother to my grandfather. 

My father, replied my grandfather, had ns 
more nose, my dear, saving the mark, thsn 
there is upon iiie back of my hand. 

Now, you must know that my greai-gzind- 
mother outlived my grandfatiicr twelve yean; 
so that my father had the jointure to pay, a him- 
dred and fifty pounds half-yearly — (on Midbsd- 
mas and Lady-Day) — during all that time. 

No man dischax^cd pecuniary obligations with 
a better grace than my father ; and as far si 
a hundred pounds went, ho would fling it upon 
the table, guinea by guinea, with that spirited 
jerk of an honest welcome with which generous 
souls, and generoiu souls only, are able to fling 
down money: but as soon as ever he entered 
upon the odd fifty, he generally gave a lood 
hem, I rubbed the side of his nose leisurely with 
the flat part of his fore-finger, inserted his 
hand cautiously betwixt his head and the caol 
of his wig, looked at both sides of every guinea 
as ho parted with it, and seldom could get to 
the end of the fifty pounds without pulling oat 
his handkerchief and wiping his temples. 

Defend me, gracious heaven 1 from thoae per 
secutiug spirits who make no allowances fa 
these workings within us. — ^Never, O nerer, 
may I lay down in their tents who cannot relax 
the engine, and feel pity for the force of edocar 
tion, and the prevalence of opinions long derived 
from ancestors. 

For three generations at least thia tenet in 
favour of long noses had gradually been taking 

root in our family. ^TBADinON was all aknig 

on its side, and l2i*TEB£ST was every haU-year 
stepping in to strengthen it ; so that the whim- 
sicality of my father's brain was far from having 
the whole honour of this, aa it had of almost 
all his other strange notions. For, in a great 
measure, he might be said to have rocked this 
in with his mother's milk. He did his party 

however. If education planted the mistake 

(in caso it was one), my father watered it, and 
ripened it to perfection. 

Ho would often declare, in speaking Us 
thoughts upon the subject, that he did not ooe- 
ceive how the greatest family in "Wn gl^nii ooold 
stand it out against an imiaterrupted suoeeaMOB 

of six or seven short noses. ^And, for the 

contrary reason, he would generally add that it 
must be one of the greatest problems in dril 
life, where the same number of long and j<dly 
noses, following one another in % direct line, 
did not raise and hoist it up into the best 
vacancies in the kingdom. He would often 
boast that the Shandy f amfly ranked veiy high 
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in King Hany the £ighth*B time, bnt owed its 
rise to no state engine, he would say, but to that 

only : but that, like other families, he would 

add— it had felt the turn of the wheel, and had 
never recovered the blow of my great-grand- 

fathcr*s nose. ^It was the ace of clubs indeed, 

he would cry, shaking his head — and as vile a 
one far an unfortunate family as ever turned 
up trumps. 

Fair and softly, gentle reader ! — where is 

thy fancy carrying thee ? — If there is truth in 
o;an, by my great-gTandfathcr*s nose, I mean 
the external organ of smelling, or that part of 
man which stands prominent in his face, — and 
which painters say, in good jolly noses and well- 
proportioned faces, should comprehend a full 
third, — that is, measured downwards from the 
letting on of the hair. 

^What a life of it has an author, at this 

pais! 

CHAPTER XXXTY. 

It IB a singular blessing that nature has formed 
the mind of man with the same happy back- 
wirdncBS and renitency against conviction which 
Is observed in old dogs, — 'of not learning new 
tricks.' 

What a shnttlecock of a fellow would the 
greatest philosopher that ever existed be whisk'd 
into at once, did he read such books, and ob- 
serve such facts, and think such thoughts, as 
vonld eternally be making him change sides ! 

Kow, my father, as I told you last year, de- 
tested an this : — ^he pick'd up an opinion, sir, 
tt a man in a state of nature picks up an apple ; 
—it becomes his own ; — and, if he is a man of 
ipitit, he would lose his life rather than give 
itiq^ 

I sm aware that Didius, the great civilian, 
win contest this point, and cry out against me, 
iWhenoe eomes this man's right to this apple ? 
[Ex oomfetaOf he will say — things were in a state 
I of Batue ; — ^the apple is as much Frank's apple 
iu John's. — ^Pray, Mr. Shandy, what patent has 
jhe to show for it? and how did it begin to be 
jhis? was it when he set his heart upon it? or 
'I'hen he gathered it? or when he chewed it? 
- or when he roasted it ? or when he peeled it ? 
'or when he brought it home? or when he 

j digested?— or when he ? — ^For 'tis plain, 

Inr, if the first picking up of the apple made it 
l&ot his — ^that no subsequent act could. 
i Brother Didius, Tribonius will answer— (now 
iTribonhiB the civilian and church lawyer's beard 
I being three inches and a half and three-eighths 
: longer than Didius his beard,— I'm glad he takes 
'vp the cudgels for me; so I give myself no 
ifarther trouble about the answer.)— Brother 
Didiua, Triboniiu will say, it is a decreed case, 
u you may find it in the fragments of Gregorius 
and Hermogenes's codes, and in all the codes 
from Justiman's down to the codes of Louis and 
l>es EanXy — ^that the sweat of a man's brows, 
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and the exsudations of a man's brains, are as 
much a man's own property as the brccchesi 
upon his backside; — ^which said exsudations, 
etc., being dropped upon the said apple by the 
labour of finding it, and picking it up; and 
being, moreover, indissolubly wasted, and as 
indissolubly annexed by the flicker up to the 
thing picked up, carried home, roasted, peeled, 
eaten, digested, and soon, — 'tis evident that tho 
gatherer of the apple, in so doing, has mixed up 
something which was his own with tho apple 
which was not his own ; by which means ho has 
acquired a property; — or, in other words, tho 
apple is John's apple. 

By the same learned chain of reasoning, my 
father stood up for all his opinions: he had 
spared no pains in picking them up, and the 
moro they lay out of the common way tho 
better still was his title. No mortal claimed 
them; they had cost him, moreover, as much 
labour in .cooking and digesting as in the case 
above; so that they might well and truly be 
said to be of his own goods and chattels. Ac- 
cordingly he held fast by 'em, both by teeth 
and claws, — ^would fly to whatever he could lay 
his hands on, — ^and, in a word, would intrench 
and fortify them round with as many circum> 
vallations and breastworks as my uncle Toby 
would a citadeL 

There was one plaguy rub in the way of this : 
— the scarcity of materials to make anything of 
a defence with, in case of a smart attack ; inas- 
much as few men of great genius had exercised 
their parts in writing books upon the subject of 
great noses. By the trotting of my lean horse, 
the thing is incredible ! and I am quite lost in 
my understanding, when I am considering what 
a treasure of precious time and talents together 
has been wasted upon worse subjects, and how 
many millions of books in all languages, and in 
all possible types and bindings, have been fabri- 
cated on points not half so much tending to the 
unity and peace-making of the world ! What 
was to be had, however, he set the 'greater store 
by ; and though my father would ofttimes sport 
with my uncle Toby's library, — which, by tho 
bye, was ridiculous enough, — yet, at the very 
same time he did it, ho collected every book 
:ind treatise which had been systematically 
%vritten upon noses with as much care as my 
honest uncle Toby had done those upon military 
architecture. — 'TIS true, a much less table would 
have held them ; — ^but that was not thy trans- 
gression, my dear uncle. — 

Here, — ^but why here, rather than in any 

other part of my story? 1 am not able toj 

tell : but here it is my heart stops me tol 

pay to thee, my dear uncle Toby, once for all,! 
the tribute I owe thy goodness. — Here let me I 
thrust my chair aside, and kneel down upon tho I 
ground, whilst I am pouring forth the warmest 1 
sentiments of lovo for thee, and veneration for I 
the excellence of thy character, that ever virtua ' 
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id nature kindled in a nepliew's bosom. — ^Peace 
id comfort rest for evermore upon thy head ; 
^thou enviedst no man's comforts,' insultedst no 
man's opinions, blackenedst no man's character, 
devooredst no man's bread ! Gently, with faith- 
ful Trim behind thee, didst thou ramble round 
I the little circle of thy pleasures, jostling no 
[creature in thy way: for each one's sorrows 
bhou hadst a tear, — ^for each man's need thou 
fhadst a shilling. 

Whilst I am worth one, to pay a wcedcr — ^the 
path from thy door to thy bowling-green shall 
never be grown up. — ^Whilst there is a rood and 
a half of land in the Shandy family, thy fortifi- 
cations, my dear imclo Toby, shall never be 
demolished. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mt father's collection was not great, but, to 
make amends, it was curious ; and consequently 
he was some time in making it: he had the 
great fortune, however, to set off well in getting 
Bruscambille's prol<^ue upon long noses, almost 
for nothing ; for he gave no more for Bruscam- 
bille than three half-crowns ; owing, indeed, to 
the strong fancy which the stall-man saw my 
father had for the book the moment he laid his 
hands upon it. . . . There are not three Brus- 
cambille's in Christendom, said the stall-man, 
except what are chained up in the libraries of 
the curious. My father flung down the money 
as quick as lightning— took Bruscambillc into 
his bosom— hied home from Piccadilly to Cole- 
man-street with it, as he would have hied home 
with a treasure, without taking his hand once 
off from Bruscambille all the way. 

To those who do not yet know of which gen- 
der Bruscambille is— inasmuch as a prologue 
upon long noses might easily be done by either 
— ^'twill be no objection against the simile, to 
say that, when my father got home, he solaced 
himself with Bruscambille after the manner in 
which, 'tis ten to one, your Worship solaced 
yourself with your first mistress ; — that is, from 
morning even unto night : which, by the bye, 
how delightful soever it may prove to the in- 
amorato, is of little or no entertainment at all 



to bystanders. — ^Tako notice, I go n 
with the simile ; — my father's eye ws 
than his appetite — ^his zeal greater 
knowledge ;— he cooled — ^his affection 

divided ; ^he got hold of Prignitz — ] 

Scroderus, Andrea Pansus, Bouchet'fl 
Conferences, and, above all, the g 
learned Hafen Slawkenbergius ; of wi 
shall have much to say by and bye, 1 
nothing now. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of all the tracts my father was at th< 
procure and study in support of his h; 
there was not any one wherein he : 
cruel disapx>ointment at first than in 
bratcd dialogue between Pamphagus ai 
written by the chaste pen of the ( 
venerable Erasmus, upon the various 
seasonable applications of long nosea 
don't let Satan, my dear girl, in this 
take advantage of any one spot of risii 
to get astride of your imagination, ii 
anywise help it ; or, if he is so nimble 
on, let me beg of you, like an unback'* 
fi'Uk Uy to squirt itf to jump it, to r 
bound it — and to kick it, with Umg kicks 
kicks, till, like Tickletoby's mare, yot 
strap or a crupper, and throw his Wo: 

the dirt ^You need not kill him. — 

And pray who was Tickletob3r's 

'TIS just as discreditable and unscho 
question, sir, as to have asked what 
urb. con,) the second Punic war brol 

Who was Tickletoby's mare? Re 

read, read, my unlearned reader 1 reac 
the knowledge of the great Saint I 
menon, — I tell you beforehand you h 
throw down the book at once ; for witb 
readinfff by which your Reverence knoi 
much knowledge, you will no more b 
penetrate the moral of this marbled pag 
emblem of my work), than the world 
its sagacity has been able to imravel i 
opinions, transactions, and truths, w 
lie mystically hid under the dark vc 
black one. 



In the earlier editions the Binder was instrucied to insert two pages of marlUd paper i 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

niL me poeniUt kvjut tuui,* qaoih Pam- 
^18 ; that IB, 'My nose has been the making 

«.' * ITec ett curpoeniteat,* repliea Codes ; 

is, 'How the denoe should such a nose 
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le doctrine, yon see, was laid down by 
mus, as my father wished it, with the 
t»t plainness; but my father's disappoint- 
t waa in finding nothing from so able a pen 
the bare fact itself, without any of that 
olatire subtilty or ambidexterity of argu- 
tation upon it which Heaven had bestowed 
1 man on purpose to investigate Truth, and 
i for her on all sides. — ^My father pish'd and 
i*d at first most terribly. — *Tia worth some- 
g to have a good name. As the dialogue 
of Erasmus, my father soon came to him- 
and read it over and over again with great 
ication, studying every word and every 
tbie of it through and through in its most 
i and literal interpretation. He could still 
e nothing of it that way. — ^Mayhap there is 
t meant than is said in it, quoth my father. 
ned men, brother Toby, don't write dia- 
es upon long noses for nothing. Pll study 
mystic and the allegoric sense. Here is 
i room to turn a man's self in, brother. 

f father read on. 

)w, I find it needful to inform your Beve- 
es and Worships that, besides the many 
ical uses of long noses enumerated by Eras- 
, the dialogist affirmeth that a long nose is 
irithout its domestic conveniences ako ; for 
, in a case of distress, and for want of a pair 
ellows, it will do excellently well <id exci- 
umfocum (to stir up the fire), 
kture had been prodigal in her gifts to my 
er beyond measure, and had sown the seeds 
erbal criticism as deep within him as she 
done the seeds of all other knowledge; so 
he had got out his pen-knife, and was try- 
ixperiments upon the sentence, to see if he 
1 not scratch some better sense into it. — 
got within a single letter, brother Toby, 
I my father, of Erasmus his mystic mean- 
. . . Tou are near enough, brother, replied 
mcle, in all conscience. . . . Pshaw ! cried 
father, scratching on, I might as well be 
a miles off. — I've done it, said my father, 

ping his fingers. See, my dear brother 

r, how I have mended the sense. . . . But 
have marred a word, replied my uncle Toby. 
7 father put on his spectacles, bit his lip, 
tore out the leaf in a passion. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

LAWKSNBEBonJS I thou faithful analyser of 
Disgrazias, thou sad foreteller of so many of 
irhips and short turns which in one stage or 
r of my life have come slap upon me from 



the shortness of my nose, and no other cause/ 
that I am conscious of— tell me, Slawken-I 
bergius, what secret impulse was it? what in-i 
tonation of voice? whence came it? how did iti 
sound in thy ears ? — art thou sure thou heardst 
it?— which first cried out to thee, — Go, Slaw- 
konbergius ! dedicate the labours of thy life — 
neglect thy pastimes— call forth all the powers 
and faculties of thy nature— macerate thyself 
in the service of mankind, and write a grand 
FOLIO for them, upon the subject of their 
noses. 

How the communication was conveyed into 
Slawkenbergius' sensorium, — so that Slawken- 
bergius should know whose finger touch'd the , 
key,— and whose hand it was that blew the/ 
bellows— as Hafen Slawkenbergius has beeni 
dead and laid in his grave above fourscore and/ 
ten years, — we can only raise conjectures. I 

, Slawkenbergius was played upon, for aught I 
know, like one of 'Whitefield's disciples,— that 
is, with such a distinct intelligence, sir, of which 
of the two masters it was that had been practis- 
ing upon his inttrument—9M to make all reason- 
ing upon it needless. 

^For, in the account which. Hafen Slaw- 
kenbergius gives the world of his motives and 
occasions for writing and spending so many 
years of his life upon this one work — towards 
the end of his prolegomena (which, by the bye, 
should have come first — ^but the bookbinder has 
most injudiciously placed it betwixt the analy- 
tical contents of the book and the book itself)— 
he informs his reader that ever since he had 
arrived at the age of discernment, and was able 
to sit down coolly, and consider within himself 
the true state and condition of man, and dis- 
tinguish the main end and design of his being ; 
or — to shorten my translation, for Slawken- 
bergius' book is in Latin, and not a little prolix 
in this passage— ever since I understood, quoth 
Slawkenbergius, anything, — or rather iff?uU foa^ 
w?iatf—QXLd could perceive that the point of 
long noses had been too loosely handled by all 
who had gone before— have I, Slawkenbergius, 
felt a strong impulse, with a mighty and irre- 
sistible call within me, to gird up myself to thia 
undertaking. 

And, to do justice to Slawkenbergius, he has 
entered the list with a stronger lance, and taken 
a much larger career in it, than any one man 
who had ever entered it before him; and, 
indeed, in many respects deserves to be en- 
nich*d as a prototype for all writers of volumi- 
nous works, at least, to model their works by ; 
for he has taken in, sir, the whole subject — 
examined every part of it dialecHcaUy ; — then^ 
brought it into full day; dilucidating it with! 
all the light which either the collision of his 
own natural parts could strike, or the pro4 
foundest knowledge of the sciences had emA 
powered him to cast upon it, — collating, collect- 1 
ing, and compiling; begging, borrowing, audi 
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stealing, as he went along, all that had been 
written or wrangled thereupon in the schoolB 
\ and porticoes of the learned ; so that Slawken- 
' bergius his book may properly be considered, 
not only as a model, bnt as a thorough stitched 
DIGEST, and regular institute of noses; comprc- 



; I don^t acquaint the learned reader ;— in ny- 
nng it, I mention it only to show, the leanied I 

Jknow the fact myself 

That this Ambrose FarsBus was chief suigeon 
I and nose-mender to Francis the Niaih d 
France ; and in high credit with him and tiie 



bending in it all that is or can be needful to I two preceding or succeeding kings (I know not 
bo known about them. I which) ; and that, exoept in the slip he made in 

For this cause it is that I forbear to speak of Phis story of Taliacotius' noses, and his manntr 



10 many (otherwise) valuable books and treatises 
>f my father's collecting, wrote either plump 
upon noses, or collaterally touching them; — 
^,8uch, for instance, as Prignitz, now lying upon 
ithe table before me, who, with infinite learning, 
land from the most candid and scholar-like ez- 
|amination of above four thousand different 
Ukulls in upwards of twenty charnel-houses in 



. of setting them on, — ^he was esteemed by tbe 
: whole college of physicians, at that time, u 
; more knowing in matters of noses than any ona 
i who had ever taken them in hand. 
! Now, Ambrose Parasus convinced my HHitt 
^that the true and efficient causo of what had 
f engaged so much the attention of the worid, 
and upon which Prignitz and Scroderos had 



isUesia, which he had rummaged, has informed , wasted so much learning and fine parts,— "waa 

! neither this nor that ;— but that the length asd 

. goodness of the nose was owing simply to the 

i softness and flaccidity in the nurse's breast, u 

\ihe flatness and shortness of puisne noses wm 

(to the firmness and elastic repulsion of the same 

Morgan of nutrition in the hale and lively; 

which, though happy for the woman, was the 

undoing of the child, inasmuch as his nose wm 

so snubbed, so rebuffed, so rebated, and so ^^ 



]us that the mensuration and configuration of 
the osseous or bony parts of human noses, in 
jany given tract of country except Crim Tartary, 
'where they are all crushed down by the thxmib, 
that no judgment can be formed upon them, 
much nearer alike than the world imagines ; 
-the difference amongst them being, he says, a 
icre trifle not worth taking notice of; — ^but 
<hat the size and jollity of every individual 




080, 



and by which one nose ranks above ifrigerated thereby as never to arrive ad 



' another, and bears a higher price, is owing to 
the cartilaginous and muscular parts of it, into 
^ whose ducts and sinuses the blood and animal 
i spirits being impelled and driven by the warmth 
f and force of imagination, which is but a step 
4 from it (bating the case of idiots, whom Prig- 
I nitz, who had lived many years in Turkey, sup- 
poses under the more immediate tutelage of 
^Heaven) — ^it so happens, and ever must, says 
\ Prignitz, that the excellency of the nose is in a 
'^direct arithmetical proportion to the excellency 
of the wearer's fancy. 

It is for the same reason, that is, because 'tis 

all comprehended in Slawkenbergius, that I say 

nothing likewise of Scroderus (Andrea), who, 

all the world knows, set himself up to oppugn 

I Prignitz with great violence, — ^proving it in his 

} own way, first logically, and then by a series of 

t stubborn facts, ' That so far was Prignitz from 

■ the truth, in afiSrming that the fancy begat the 

i nose, that, on the contrary, the nose begat the 

^ I fancy.' 

\ — ^The learned suspected Scroderus of an in- 

\ decent sophism in this ; and Prignitz cried out 

J aloud in the dispute, that Scroderus had shifted 

9 the idea upon him; but Scroderus went on, 

/ maintaining his thesis. 

!My father was just balancing within himself 
which of the two sides he should take in this 
^ affair, when Ambrose Par»us decided it in a 
{moment, and, by overthrowing the S3rstems 
both of Prignitz and Scroderus, drove my 
father out of both sides of the controversy 
at once. 
Be witness,— 



Isuram suam legitimam; but that in 
flaccidity and softness of the nurse or motfaex^ 

.breast, by sinking into it, quoth Ptoreas, u 
into so much butter, the nose was oomfociod, 
nourished, plumped up, re&eahed, refodllated, 
and set a-growing for ever. 
I have but two things to observe of Panrai; 

', first, that he proves and explains all this vith 
the utmost chastity and decorum of expree- 

I sion ; — for which, may his soul for ever rest ia 

rcace! 
And secondly, that, besides the s^ s U aiiS d 
jPrignitz and Scroderus, which Ambrose Ftaneiii 
'his hyx)othesis effectually overthrew, it o?e^ 
threw at the same time the system of peace and 
harmony of our family ; and, for three days to- 
gether, not only embroiled matters between my 
father and my mother, but turned likewise i]» 
whole house, and everything in it exoept my 
uncle Toby, quite upside down. 

Such a ridiculous tale of a dispute between a 
man and his wife never surely, in any age or 
country, got vent through the key-hole of a 
street-door ! 

My mother, you must know but I hafs 

fifty things more necessary to let you know fint ; 
' — ^I have an hundred difficulties which I hafS 
; promised to clear up, and a thousand distrenei 
iand domestic misadventures crowding in upon 
' me thick and threefold, one upon the neck of 
I another. A cow broke in (to-morrow momiog) 
! to my uncle Toby's fortifications, and ate up tvo 
rations and a half of dried grass, tearing up tiie 
sods with it which faced his hom-woik and 
covered way. Trim inaists upon its beiaf 
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tried by a court-martial, — the cow to bo Bhot, — 
Slop to be eruc^^ei,— myself to be irittravCd^ 
end at my very baptism made a martyr of; — 
poor unhappy devils that ure all are ! — I vrant 
s\raddling ; — but there is no time to be lost iin 
exclamations. — I have left my father lying across 
his bed, and uncle Toby in his old fringed chair, 
dtting beside him, and promised I would go 
back to them in half an hour; and five and 

thirty minutes are lapB*d already. Of all the 

perplexities a mortal author was ever seen in, 
this certainly is the greatest ; for I have Hafen 
tShtwkenbergius' folio, sir, to finish ;— a dialogue 
between my father and my uncle Toby, upon 
the solution of Frignitz, Scrodems, Ambrose 
Paneus, Ponocrates, and Grangousier, to relate ; 
—^ tale out of Slawkenbergius to translate ; — 
and all this in five minutes less than no time at 
aH — Such a head I — ^would to Heaven my enemies 
only saw the inside of it ! 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Thebe was not any one scene more entexiaining 
in our family; — and to do it justice, in this 
point, I here put ofif my cap and lay it upon the 
table, close beside my ink-horn, on purpose to 
make my declaration to the world concerning 
this one article the more solemn, — that I believe 
in my soul (unless my love and partiality to my 
understanding blinds me), the hand of the 
Supreme Maker and First Designer of all things 
never made or put a family together (in that 
period at least of it, which I have sat down to 
▼rite the story of) where the characters of it 
trere cast or contrasted with so dramatic a 
felicity as ours was, for this end ; or in which 
the capacities of affording such exquisite scenes, 
and ^ powers of shifting them perpetually 
from morning to night, were lodged and en- 
trusted with so unlimited a confidence, as in 
the Shandy family. 

Xot any one of these was more diverting, I 
say, in this whimsical theatre of ours than 
what frequently arose out of this self -same 
diapter of long noses, — especially when my 
Other's imagination was heated with the in- 
qniry, and nothing would serve him but to heat 
my undo Toby's too. 

My uncle Toby would give my father all 
possible fair play in this attempt; and with 
infinite patience would sit smoking his pipe for 
whole hours together, whilst my father was 
practising upon his head, and trying every ac- 
cessible avenue to drive Prignitz and Scrodems' 
solutions into it. 

Whether they were above my imcle Toby's 
resson, — or contrary to it, — or that his brain 
I wu like damp tinder, and no spark could 
possibly take hold, — or that it was so full of 
sq«, mines, blinds, curtains, and such military 
diu^ualifications to his seeing clearly into Prig- 
Bitz and Scroderus* doctrines,— I say not; let 



schoolmen, scullions, anatomists, and engineers 
fight for it among themselves. 

Twas some misfortune, I make no doubt, in 
this affair, that my father had every word of it 
to translate for the benefit of my unde Toby, 
and render out of Slawkenbergius' Latin, of 
which, as he was no great master, his translation 
was not always of the purest, — and generally 
least so where it was most wanted: — ^this 
naturally opened a door to a second misfortrme, 
that, in the warmer paroxysms of his zeal to 
open my uncle Toby's eyes, my father's ideas 
ran on as much faster than the translation as 
tho translation out-moved my uncle Toby's; 
neither the one or the other added much to tho 
perspicuity of my father's lecture. 

CHAPTER XL. 

The gift of ratiocination and making syllogisms, 
— I mean in man, — ^for in superior classes of 
beings, such as angels and spirits, 'tis all done, 
may it please your 'Worships, as they tell me, 

by intuition; and beings inferior, as your 

Worships all know, syllogize by their nose; 
though there is an island swimming in the sea, 
though not altogether at its ease, whose inhabi- 
tants, if my intelligence deceives me not, are 
so wonderfully gifted as to syllogize after the 
same fashion, and ofttimes to make very well 
out too ; — but that's neither here nor there. — 

The gift of doing it as it should be, amongst 
us, or the great and principal act of ratioci- 
nation in man, as logicians tell us, is finding out 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas one 
with another by the intervention of a third 
(called the medius terminus) ; just as a man, as 
Locke well observes, by a yard finds two men's 
nine-pin alleys to be of the same length, which 
could not be brought together, to measure their 
equality, hy juxtapotiiian. 

Had the same great reasoner looked on, as 
my father illustrated his systems of noses, and 
observed my uncle Toby's deportment,— whlit 
great attention he gave to every word ; — and as 
oft as he took his pipe from his mouth, with 
what wonderful seriousness he contemplated 
the length of it, — surveying it transversely as 
he held it betwixt his finger and his thumb, — 
then foreright, — ^then this way, — and then that, 
in all its possible directions and fore-shortenings, 
— he would have concluded my uncle Toby had 
got hold of the medius terminus, and was syllo- 
gizing and measuring with it the truth of each 
hypothesis of long noses in order, as my father 
laid them before him. This, by the bye, was 
more than my father wanted : — his aim, in all 
the pains he was at in these philosophic lectures, 
was to enable my tmde Toby not to discuss, 
but comprehend ; to hold the grains and scruples 
of learning, not to weigh them. — My uncle Toby, 
as you will read in the next chapter, did neither 
the one or the other. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Tib a pity, cried my father, one winter^s night, 
after a three hours* painful translation of Slaw- 
kenbergiuB, — His a pity, cried my father, putting 
my mother's thread-paper into the book for a 
mark as he spoke,— that Truth, brother Toby, 
should shut herself up in such impregnable 
fastnesses, and be so obstinate as not to sur- 
render herself up sometimes upon the closest 
siege. — 

Now it happened then, as indeed it had often 
done before, that my uncle Toby's faocy, during 
the time of my father's explanation of Prignitz 
to him, — ^having nothing to stay it there, had 
taken a short flight to the bowling-green— his 
body might as well have taken a turn there too ; 
■o that with the semblance of a deep schoohnan 
intent upon the mediut terminus^ — ^my uncle 
Toby was in fact as ignorant of the whole 
lecture, and all its pro's and con's, as if my 
father had been translating Hafen Slawken- 
borgius from the Latin tongue into the Cherokee. 
But the word HegCt like a talismanio power, in 
my father's metaphor, wafting back my uncle 
Toby's fancy, quick as a note could foUow the 
touch, ho opened his ears; and my father 
observing that he took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and shuffled his chair nearer the table, 
as with a desire to profit, — ^my father with great 
pleasure began his sentence again, changing 
only the plan, and dropping the metaphor of 
the siege in it, to keep clear of some dangers 
my father apprehended from it. 

'Tis a pity, said my father, that truth can 
only be on one side, brother Toby, considering 
what ingenuity these learned men have all 
shown in their solutions of noses. . . . Can 
noses be dissolved? replied my uncle Toby. 

— ^My father thrust back his chair— rose up- 
put on his hat — ^took four long strides to the 
door—jerked it open— thrust his head half-way 
out — shut the door again— took no notice of the 
bad hinge— returned to the table — plucked my 
mother's thread-paper out of Slawkenbergius' 
book — went hastily to his bureau — ^walked slowly 
back, twisting my mother's thread-paper about 
his thumb — ^unbuttoned his waistcoat — threw 
my mother's thread-paper into the fire — ^bit her 
satin pincushion in two — ^filled his mouth with 

bran— confounded it ; but mark, the oath of 

confusion was levelled at my imcle Toby's brain, 

— ^which was even confused enough already ; 

the curse came charged only with the bran ; — 
the bran, may it please your Honours, was no 
more than powder to the ball. 

*Twa8 well my father's passions lasted not 
long ; for so long as they did last, they led him 
a busy life on't ; and it is one of the most unac- 
countable problems that ever I met with in my 
observations of human nature, that nothing 
should prove my father's mettle so much, or 
make his passions go off so like gunpowder, as 



the unexpected strokes his science met with 
from the quaint simpHoity of my uncle Tobj*! 

questions. Had ten dozen of hornets stimg 

him behind in so many different places all at 
one time, he could not have exerted more me* 
chanical functions in fewer seconds, or started 
half so much, as with one single query of thne 
words unseasonably popping in full upon him 
in his hobby-hondcal career. 

*Twas all one to my unole Toby : — he smoked 
his pipe on with imvaried composuxe ;— his 
heart never intended offence to his brotiier- 
and as his head could seldom find out vhen 
the sting of it lay, he always gave my father 
the credit of cooling by himself. — He was fire 
minutes and thirty-fivo seconds about it in the 
present case. 

By all that's good ! said my father, swearisg 
as he came to himself, and taking the oath oat 
of Emulphus' digest of curses (though, to do 
my father justice, it was a fault, as he told Dr. 
Slop in the affair of Emulphus, which he u 
seldom committed as any man upon earth)— By 
all that's good and great, brother Toby, said mj 
father, if it was not for the aids of philosophy, 
which befriend one so much as they do, yoa 
would put a man beside all temper. — Why, by 
tho 8olutiQ(M of noses, of which I was telling 
you, I meant, as you might have known, had 
you favoured me with one grain of attention, 
the various accounts which learned men of 
different kinds of knowledge have given the 
world of the causes of short and long noses. . . . 
There is no cause but one, replied my unde 
Toby, why one man's nose is longer than an- 
other's, but because that God pleases to have it 
so. . . . That is Grangousier's solutiGO, laid 
my father. ... It is He, continued my uncle 
Toby, looking up, and not regarding my f ather'i 
interruption, who makes us all, and frames and 
puts us together in such forms and proportioni, 
and for such ends, as is agreeable to his infinite 
wisdom. . . . 'Tis a pious account, cried my 
father, but not philosophical; — ^there is moie 
religion in it than sotmd science. It was no 
inconsistent part of my uncle Toby's character 
— ^that he feared God and reverenced religiaa. 
So the moment my father fijushed his re- 
mark, my unde Toby fell a whistling IMi- 
fnUlero, with more zeal (though more oat of 
tune) than usual 

What is become of my wife's thread-paper? 

CHAPTER XUL 



No matter,— as an appendage to seamstre^yf 
the thread-paper might be of some oonaequenoe 
to my mother — of none to my father, as a maik 
in Slawkenbergius. Slawkenbeigius, m ensrf 
page of him, was arich treasury of inexhaustible 
knowledge to my father; — ^he could not open 
him amiss ; and he would often say, in dosing 
the book, tiiat if all the arte and sdenoes in the 
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with the books which treated of them, 

est should the wisdom and policies of 

ments, he would say, through disuse, 
appen to be forgot, and all that statesmen 
Tote or caused to be written upon the 
or the weak sides of courts and king- 
should they be forgot also — and Slaw- 
^us only left — there would be enough 
L, in all conscience, he would say, to set 
>rld a-going again. A treasure, therefore, 
e indeed! an institute of all that was 
iry to bo known of noses, and everything 
At matin, noon, and vespers, was Hafcn 
enbergius his recreation and delight; — 
for ever in his hands; you would have 
sir, it had been a canon's prayer-book, 
m, so glazed, so contrited and attrited 
with fingers and with thumbs in all its 
from one end even unto the other, 
a not such a bigot to Slawkenbergius as 
iher :— there is a fund in him no doubt, 
1 my opinion, the best, I don*t say the 



most profitable, but the most amusing part of 
Hafen Slawkenbergius, is his tales ; — and con- 
sidering he was a German, many of them told 
not without fancy. ^These take up his second 
book, containing nearly one-half of his folio, 
and are comprehended in ten decades ; each do- 
cade containing ten tales.— Philosophy is not 
built upon tales ; and therefore 'twas certainly 
wrong in Slawkenbergius to send them into the 
world by that name !— there are a few of them 
in his eighth, ninth, and tenth decades, which, 
I own, seem rather playful and sportive than 
speculative; but in general they are to be 
looked upon by the learned as a detail of so 
many independent facts, all of them turning 
round, somehow or other, upon the main hinges 
of his subject, and collected by him with great 
fidelity, and added to his work as so many 
illustrations upon the doctrines of noses. 

As we have leisure enough upon our hands, 
if you give me leave, madam, I'll tell you tho 
ninth tale of his tenth decade. 



VOLUME IV. 



tUndlnls fmperifaB non fonnldo Jadicla, mels tamen, rogo, parcant QpnscalU— In qoibns fait propositi 
k Jods ad BGris, in leriis vlclsslm ad Jocos tranaire.— Joak. SAaESDEaiKNsis,— £)>iieopui Lugdun. 



SLAWKINBIBGn FaBELLA.^ 

RA quAdam frigidulA, posteriori in parte 
I Augusti, peregrinus, mulo fusco colore 
IS, mantici a tergo, paucis indusiis, bims 
, braodsque sericis ooccincis roplet& Ar- 
atum ingressus est* 



ti eum peroontanti, quum portus intraret, 
se apud Kasorum promontorium fuisse, 
>f nrtum profioisd, et Argentoratum, tran- 
1 fines Sarmatiss mensis intervallo, rever- 



» peregrin! in faciem suspexit: ^Di 

lova forma nasi 1 

multum mihi profuit, inquit peregrinus, 

n amento extrahens, d quo pependit ad- 

1 Loculo manum inseruit ; et magn& cum 

.tate, pUei parte anteriore taot& manu 

i, ut extendit dextram, militi florinum 

3tprocessit. 



it mihi, ait miles, tympanistam nanum et 

a alloquens, virum adeo urbanum vaginum 

isse : itinerari hand poterit nudA adnaci ; 

vaginam toto Aigentorato, habilem in- 



Slawkenberoius' Tale. 

It was one cool refreshing evening, at the close 
of a very sultry day in the latter end of the 
month of August, when a stranger, moimted 
upon a dark mule, with a small doak-bag behind 
him, containing a few shirts, a pair of shoes, 
and a crimson-satin pair of breeches, entered 
the town of Strasburg. 

He told the sentinel, who questioned him as 
he entered the gates, that he had been at the 
Promontory of Noses — ^was going on to Frankfort 
—and should be back again at Strasburg that 
day month, in his way to the borders of Crim 
Tartary. 

The sentinel looked up into the stranger's 
face : ^he never saw such a nose in his life ! 

— ^I have made a very good venture of it, 
quoth the stranger ; — so, slipping his wrist out 
of the loop of a black ribbon, to which a short 
scimitar was hung, he put his hand into his 
pocket, and, with great courtesy, touching the 
fore-part of his cap with his left hand as he ex- 
tended his right, he put a florin into the sen- 
tinel's hand, and passed on. 

It grieves me, said the sentinel, speaking to 
a little dwarfish bandy-legged drummer, that 
so courteous a soul should have lost his scabbard 
— ^he cannot travel without one to his scimitar. 






I Hafen Slavkenbergtos de Naiit ii extremely scarce, it may not be unacceptable to the learned reader to 
fpedmen of a few pages of hia original. I will make no reflection upon it, but that his atory-telUng LaUa 
I more condae ti^aa his philoaophic— and, I think, has more of LatinlQr in it 
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veniet. ^Nullam imqaam habui, respondit | and will not bo able to get a scabbard to fit it ia 

percgrinus respiciens seque comiter inclioanB I all Strasbnrg. 1 never had one, replied tha 

— ^hoc more gesto, nndam acinacem elevana, 1 stranger, looking back to the sentinel, and pot* 



molo lentd 
possim. . 



progrediente, ut nasum tueri '.ting his hand up to his cap as he spoke ;— I cany 

it, continued he, thus,— holding up hia naksd 
scimitar, his mule moving on slowly all tbt 
time, on purpose to defend my nose. 
Non immerito, bcnigne peregrine, respondit It is well worth it, gentle stranger, replied 
miles. the sentinel. 

Nihili aeskimo, ait tympanista, d pcrgamcna [ *Tis not worth a single stiver, said ike 

footitius est. I bandy-legged drummer,— tis a noae of paidi- 

I ment. 
Front Christianus sum, inquit miles, nasus \ As I am a true Catholic— except that it is ax 

times as big — 'tis a nose, said the scnUnel, like 
my own. 
— I heard it crackle, said the drummer. 
By dunder, said the sentinel^ I saw it bleed. 
'What a pity, cried the bandy-legged drummer, 
we did not both touch it ! 

At the very time that this dispute was main- 
taining by the sentinel and the drummer— wasthe 



ille, ni sextics major sit, mco esset conformis. ' 

Crepitare audivi, ait tympanista. 

Mehercule! sanguinem emisit, rcsx>ondit miles. 

Miseret me, inquit tympanista, qui non ambo 
tetigimus I 

Eodem temporis puncto, quo hsec res argu- 
mentata fuit inter ndlitem et tympanistam, dis- 
ceptabatur ibidem tubicino et uxore su&,^ qui 
tunc accesserunt, et persgrino pn&tercunte, 
restiterunt. 

Quantus nasus ! aequo longus est, ait tubici:ia, 
ao tuba. 

£t ex eodem mctallo, ait tubicen, velut 
stemutamento audias. 

Tantum abest, respondit ilia, quod fistulam 
dulcedine vincit. 

.£neus est, ait tubicen. 

Nequaquam, re8X)ondit uxor. 

Bursum afilirmo, ait tubicen, quod lencus est. 

Bem pcnitus explorabo; prius, enim digito/ 
tangam, ait uxor, quam doimivero. 



same point debating betwixt a trumpeter and a 
trumpeter's wife, who were just then coming up, 
and had stopped to see the stranger pass by. 

BenedicUe 1 ^What a nose ! *tis as long, said 

the trumpeter's wife, as a trumpet. 

And of the same metal, said the trumpeter, 
as you hear by its sneezing. 

Tis as soft as a flute, said she. 

Tis brass, said the trumpeter. 

'Tis a pudding's end, said his wife. 

I tell thee again, said the trumpeter, 'tis a 
brazen nose. 

I'll know the bottom of it, said the trumpeter's 
wife, for I will touch it with my finger befon I 
sleep. 

The stranger's mule moved on at so slow a 
rate that ho heard every word of the dispute, not. 



Mulus peregrin!, gradu lento progressus est, 
ut imumquodque vcrbum controversisB, non 
tantum inter militem et tympanistam, venmi only betwixt the sentinel and the drunmier, bst 
etiam inter tubidnem et uxorem ejus, audiret. betwixt the trumpeter and the trumi>eter'8 wifa 
Kequaquam, ait ille, in muli ooUum frssna 1 No ! said he, dropping his reins upon his 
demittens, et manibus ambabus in pectus positis < mule's neck, and laying both his hands upoa 
(muh) lentd progrediente), nequaquam, ait ille, | his breast, the one over the other in a saint-like 
respiciens, non necesse est ut res isthaec diluci- ' position (his mule going on easUy all the \mt\ 
data foretL Minime gentium ! mens nasus nun- / — No ! said he, looking up, — I am not such s 
quam tangetur, dum spiritus hos reget artus — | debtor to the world — slandered and disup- 
Ad quid agendum ? ait uxor burgomagistri. / pointed as I have been— as to give it thai eon- 

viction : no ! said he, my nose shall never he 
touched whilst Heaven gives me strength — - 
; To do what ? said a burgomaster's wife. 
Feregrinus illi non respondit. Votum f acicbat [ The stranger took no notice of the 1raz|P* 
time temporis Sancto Nicolao ; quo facto, in master's wife ; — ho was making a vow to Saint 
sinum dextram inserens, e qu& negligentcr ; Nicholas ; which done, having uncrossed his 
pependit acinaccs, lento gradu processit per \ arms with the same solemnity with which he 
plateam Argentorati latam quso ad diversorium crossed them, he took up the reins of his bxidlo 
temple ex advcrsimi ducil. - with his left hand, and putting his right hand 

. into his bosom, with his acnnritar htaginf 

loosely to the wrist of it, he rode am as slowly 

. as one foot of the mule could foUow another, 

\ through the principal streets of Strasboii^ iiO 

cliancG brought him to the great inn in (ha 

Buurket-place, over against the church. 
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Feregriniu mnlo detcendens stabulo indudi, ? The moment the stranger alighted, he ordered 
tl maaticam infexri jnasit : qu& apert& et coc- a his mnle to be led into the stable, and his cloak- 
eineu sends f emoialibos extraotis cum argentco I bag to be brought in ; then opening, and taking 
iMiniato U%^i»itmin^ his sese indoit, statimque, I out o( it his crimson-satin breeches, with a 
MBnad. in mann, ad f onim deambulayit, | silver-£ringed — (appendage to them which I dare 

not translate) — ^he put his breeches with his 
fringed cod-piece on, and forthwith, with his 
short scimitar in his hand, walked out to the 
grand parade. 
Quod nbi peregrinus esset ingressos, uxorem I The stranger had just taken three turns upon 
faiKMnwia olrviam euntem aspicit ; ilHco cursum I tlie parade, when he perceived the trumpeter*! 
fleetit, metnens no nasus suus ezploraretur, ( wife at the opposite side of it ; so, turning 
stque ad diTersoiium regressus est — emit se \ short, in pain lest his nose should be attempted, 
Ysstibiia ; braooas coccineas seriosB manticas j he instantly went back to his inn, — un- 
mposait mulmnqoe edoci jussit. •• dressed himself, packed up his crimson-satin 

I breeches, etc. in his cloak-bag, and called for his 
1 mule. 
Ktanoofurtnm proficiscor, ait ille, et Argen-/ I am going forwards, said the stranger, for 
tantum qnatuor abhino hebdomadis revertar. . Frankfort, — and shall be back at Strasburg this 

I day month. 
Bene c ur asti hoc jumentum (ait) muli fadem { I hope, continued the stranger, stroking down 
maim demulcens — me,manticamqaemeam, plus^ tlie face of his mule with his left hand as he 
SBxeentis mille paasibiu portavit. was going to mount it, that you liave been kind 

, to this faithful slave of mine,— it has carried 
■ me and my cloak-bag, continued he, tapping 
. the mule's back, above six himdred leagues. 

LoQga TiA est ! respondit hospes, nisi plurimum. Tis a long journey, sir, replied the master 

sisetnegotiL — ^Enimvero, ait peregrinus, a Naso-^ of the inn— unless a^man has great business. 

rom Pkom<mtorio redivi, et nasum speoiosissi- \ Tut ! tut ! said the stranger, I have been 

mom, egregiosisaimumque quern unquam quis- ■ at the Promontory of Noses ; and have got me 
qaam sortitus est, acquisivL ; one of the goodliest and joUiest, thank Heaven, 

; that ever fell to a single man's lot. 
Dum i>eregrinus banc miramr ationem, de se- \ Whilst the stranger was giving this odd ao- 
ipso reddit, hospes et uxor ejus, oculis intentis, .' count of himself, the master of the inn and his 

peregrini nasum contemplantur Persanctos, \ wife kept both their eyes fixed full upon the 

nnetosqae omnes, ait hospitis uxor, nasis duo- 1 stranger's nose. By Saint Radagunda, said 

dedm maiimis in toto Argcntorato major est ! \ the innkeeper's wife to herself, there is more in 
^-estne, ait ilia, mariti in aurem insusurrans, I it than in any dozen of the largest noses put 
aoime esfc nasos pnsgrandis ? * together in all Strasburg ! Is it not, said she, 

i whispering her husband in his ear, is it not a 
, noble nose ? 
Dolus inest, anime mi, ait hospes— nasus est '• 'Tis an imposture, my dear, said the master 
islsiUL 4 of the inn ; 'tis a false nose. 



Terns est, respondit uxor. t 

Ex abiete factus est, ait ille, terebinthinam 
fllei— 
Gsrbanenlns inest, ait uxor. 
Martons est nasus, respondit hospes. 
Vivus est, ait ilia, — et si ipsa vivam, tangam. 



'Tis a true nose, said his wife. 

"Tis made of fir-tree, said he ; I smell the 

turpentine. 

There's a pimple on it, said she. 
'Tis a dead nose, replied the innkeeper. 
'Tis a live nose, and if I am alive myself, said 
the innkeeper's wife, I will touch it. 
Votum feci Sancto Nicholao, ait peregrinus, % I have made a vow to Saint Nicholas this day, 
aasom meum intaotom fore usque ad — Qnodnamv said the stranger, that my nose shall not be 

tuDpns ? illico req;K>ndit ilia. \ touched till ^Here the stranger, suspending 

\ his voice, looked ui>— — Till when? said she. 



* 



hastily. 



IGnimd tangctur, inquit ille (manibus in J It never shall be touched, said he, chisping 

peetns oompositis) usque ad illam horam. > \^ hands and bringing them dose to his 

Qoam horam? ait ilia. Nullam, respondit j breast, tiU that hour ^What hour? cried 

peregrinns, donee pervenio ad— Quern locum,—/ the innkeeper's wife. Never ! — never I 

obsecro? ait ilia ^Peregrinus nil respondens'f said the stranger, never, till I am got 

kialocdiaeenaodisoessit. [ For Heaven's sake, into what pUce? said she. 

] The stranger rode away without saying 

a word. 
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The stranger had not got half a league on hia 
way towards Frankfort before all the city of 
S tntsbnrg was in an nproor about his nose. The 
Compline bells were just ringing to call the 
Strasburgers to their devotions, and shut up 
the duties of the day in prayer ; — no soul in all 
Strasburg heard 'em— the ci^ was like a swarm 
of bees — ^men, women, and children (the Com- 
pline bells tinkling all the time) flying here and 
there — in at one door, and out at another — this 
way and that way— long ways and cross ways — 
up one street, down another street — in at this 
alley, out at that. — ^Did you see it ? did you see 

it ? did you see it? 01 did you see it? who 

saw it ? who did see it ?— for mercy's sake, who 
saw it? 

Alock-a-day ! I was at vespers !— I was wash- 
ing, I was starching, I was scouring, I was 

quilting Gtod help me ! I never saw it— I 

never touched it !— Would I had been a senti- 
nel, a bandy-legged drummer, a trumpeter, a 
trumpeter's wife, was the general cry and 
lamentation in every street and comer of Stras- 
burg. 

Whilst all this confusion and disorder 
triumphed throughout the great city of Stras- 
burg, was the courteous stranger going on as 
gently upon his mule, in his way to Frankfort, 

as if he had no concern at all in the affair 

talking all the way he rode, in broken sentences, 
sometimes to his mule — sometimes to himself — 
sometimes to his Julia. 

O Julia, my lovely Julia! ^nay, I cannot 

■top to let thee bite that thistle — that ever the 
suspected tongue of a rival should have robbed 
me of enjoyment when I was uxK>n the point of 
tasting it I — 

^Pugh ! — 'tis notliing but a thistle, — ^never 

mind it; thou shalt have a better supper at 
night. 

^Banished from my country, — my friends, 

— ^fromthee 

Poor devil, thou art sadly tired with the 

journey ! Come, get on a little faster, — 

there's nothing in my cloak-bag but two shirts, 
a crimson satin pair of breeches, and a fringed 
, dear Julia — 

^But why to Frankfort?— is it that there 

is a hand unfelt, which secretly is conducting 
me through these meanders and unsuspected 
tracks! 

Stumbling I by Si Nicholas ! every step ! 

—Why, at this rate we shall be all night in 
getting in 

^To happiness ; — or am I to be the sport 

of fortune and slander ?— destined to be driven 

forth unconvicted, unheard, untouched ; 

—if so, why did I not stay at Strasburg, where 
justice — ^but I had sworn! Come, thou shalt 

drink to Saint Nicholas— O Julia! ^What 

dost thou prick up thy ears at? — 'tis nothing 
but a man, etc 

The stranger rode on communing in this 



manner with his mule and Julia, till he i 
at his inn, where, as soon as he arri^ 
alighted ; saw his mule, as he had prom: 
taken good care of, — ^took off his clot 
with his crimson-ttttin breeches, etc. ii 
called for an omelet to his supper, weni 
bed about twelve o'clock, and in five n 
fell fast asleep. 

It was about the same hour, when the 
in Strasburg being abated for that nigh 
Strasbuigers had all got quietly into thei 
but not, like the stranger, for the rest ci 
their minds or bodies ; Queen Mab, like 
as she was, had taken the stranger's noi 
without reduction of its bulk, had thai 
been at the pains of slitting and dividing 
as many noses of different cuts and fash 
there were heads in Strasburg to hold 
The abbess of Quedlingberg, — who with ti 
great dignitaries of her chapter, the p] 
the deaness, the sub-chantress, and 
canoness, had that week come to Strasl 
consult the university upon a case of con 
relating to their placket-holes, — ^was ill 
night. 

The courteous stranger's nose had got p 
upon the top of the pineal gland of hex 
and made such rousing work in the fan 
the four great dignitaries of her chapte 
could not get a wink of sleep the whole 
through for it;^ — there was no keeping 
still amongst them : — in short, they got i 
so many ghosts. 

The penitentiaries of the third order o 
Francis, the nuns of Mount Calvary, th 
monstratenses, the Clunienses,* the C 
sians, and all the severer orders of nuz 
lay that night in blankets or hairdoth 
still in a worse condition than the abl 
Quedlingberg. — By tossing and tumblin 
tumbling and tossing, from one side o 
beds to the other for the whole night lo! 
several sisterhoods had scratched and i 

themselves all to death; they got 

their beds almost flayed alive : everybody t 
St. Anthony had visited them for pn 
with his fire ; they hod never once, in 
shut their eyes the whole night long fro 
pers to matins. 

The nuns of Saint Ursula acted the i 
they had never attempted to go to bed ai 

The dean of Strasburg, the prebendaii 
capitulars and domiciliars (capitularly a8S< 
in the morning to consider the case of bi 
buns), all wished they had followed th 
of Saint Ursula's example. 

In the hurry and confusion everythu 
been in the night before, the bakers had ; 
got to lay their leaven ; there were no bi 

> Hafen Slawkenbergios means tbe BenedicUi 
of Clnny, founded in the year MO by Odo, i 
Cluny. 
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bo be had for breakfast in all Strasburg : — 
rhole dose of the cathedral was in one 
il commotion ; — such a cause of restless- 
jid disquietude, and such a zealous inquiry 
ihe cause of that restlessness, had never 
tned in Strasburg, since Martin Luther, 
his doctrines, had turned the city upside 

the stranger's nose took this liberty of 
dng itself thus into the dishes^ of reli- 
ordcrs, etc., what a camival did his nose 
of it in those of the laity ! Tis more than 
m, worn to the stump as it is, has power 
scribe ; though I acknowledge {critz Slaw- 
;rgius, v^Jth more gaiety of thought than I 
hace expected from hiw) that there is many 
i simile now subsisting in the world which 
t giTe my countrymen some idea of it ; but 

close of such a folio as this, wrote for 
sakes, and in which I have spent the 

est part of my life, though I own to them 
[mile is in being, yet would it not be un- 
liable in them to expect I should have 
r time or inclination to search for it ? Let 
flice to say that the riot and disorder it 
ioned in the Strasburgcrs* fantasies was so 
-al— such an overpowering mastership had 
t of all the faculties of the Strasburgers' 
s— so many strange things, with equal con- 
:e on all sides, and with equal eloquence in 
aces, were spoken and sworn to concerning 
hat it turned the whole str^un of all dis- 
e and wonder towards it — every soul, good 
»ad, rich and poor, learned and imleamcd, 
r and student, mistress and maid, gentle 
limplc, nun's flesh and woman's flesh, in 
burg, spent their time in hearing tidings 
) it ; every eye in Strasburg languished to 
; ; every finger, every thumb in Strasburg 
d to touch it. 

w what might add, if anything may bo 
;ht necessary to add, to so vehement a 
;, was tMs, that the sentinel, the bandy- 

1 drummer, the trumpeter, the trumpeter's 
the burgomaster's widow, the master of 
in, and the master of the inn's wife, how 
y soever they all differed every one from 
er in their testimonies and descriptions of 
raiiger's nose, they all agreed together in 
oints — ^namely, that he was gone to Frank- 
md would not return to Strasburg till that 
nonth; and, secondly, whether his nose 
rue or false, that the stranger himself was 
if the most perfect paragons of beauty — 
aest made man ! — the most genteel ! — the 
generous of his purse, the most courteous 
; carriage, that had ever entered the gates 



; Shandy*s compliments to orators,— ^Is very sen- 
tkat Slawkenbergliu has here changed bis meta- 
irhlch he is very goUty of ;— that, as a translator, 
landy has aU along done what he could to make 
ick to it; but that here 'twas impossible. 



of Strasburg ;— that as he rode, with his scimi- 
tar slung loosely to his wrist, through the streets, 
and walked with his crimson-satin breeches 
across the parade, 'twas with so sweet an air of 
careless modesty, and so manly withal, as would 
have put the heart in jeopardy (had his nose 
not stood in his way) of every virgin who had 
cast her eyes upon him. 

I call not upon that heart which is a stranger 
to the throbs and yearnings of curiosity, so 
excited, to justify the abbess of Quedlingberg, 
the prioress, the deaness, the sub-chantress, for 
sending at noonday for the trumpeter's wife : 
she went through the streets of Strasburg with 
her husband's trumpet in her hand — the best 
apparatus the straitness of the time would allow 
her for the illustration of her theory — she stayed 
no longer than three days. 

Tho'sentinel and the bandy-legged drummer I 
— ^nothing on this side of old Athens could equal 
them. They read their lectures under the city 
gates to comers and goers with all the pomp of 
a Chrysippus and a Crantor in their porticoes. 

The master of the inn, with his ostler on his 
left hand, read his also in the same style imder 
the portico or gateway of his stable-yard; his 
wife, her's more privately in a back room : all 
flocked to their lectures, not promiscuously, 
but to this or that, as is ever the way, as faith 
and credulity marshalled them; in a word, 
each Strasburger came crowding for intelligence, 
and every Strasburger had the intelligence he 
wanted. 

'Tis worth remarking, for the benefit of all 
demonstrators in natural philosophy, etc., that 
as soon as the trumpeter's wife had finished the 
abbess of Quedlingberg's private lecture, and 
had begun to read in private, which she did 
upon a stool in the middle of the great parade, 
she incommoded the other demonstrators mainly 
by gaining incontinently the most fashionable 
part of the city of Strasburg for her auditory. 
— But when a demonstrator in philosophy (cries 
Slawkenbergius) has a trumpet for an apparatus, 
pray what rival in science can pretend to be 
heard besides him ? 

Whilst the unlearned, through these conduits 
of intelligence, wore all busied in getting down 
to the bottom of the well, where Tbuth keeps 
her little court, were the learned in their way 
as busy in pumping her up through the conduits 
of dialectic induction — they concerned them- 
selves not with facts— they reasoned. 

Not one profession had thrown more light 
upon this subject than the Faculty, had not all 
their disputes about it run into the affair of 
wens and oedematous swellings ; they could not 
keep clear of them for their bloods and souls; — 
the stranger's nose had nothing to do either with 
wens or oedematous swellings. 

It was demonstrated, however, very satisfao- 
torily, that suoh a ponderous mass of hetero- 
geneous matter could not be congested and 
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conglomerated to the nose whilst the infant 
was in tUero, without destroying the statical 
balance of the fostut, and throwing it plump 
upon its head nine months before the time. 

— ^The opponents granted the theory ; they 
denied the consequences. 

And if a suitable provision of veins, arteries, 
ota, said they, was not laid in, for the due 
nourishmenE of such a nose, in the very first 
9tami7ia and rudiments of its formation before 
it came into the world (bating the case of wens), 
it could not regularly grow and bo sustained 
afterwards. 

This was all answered by a dissertation upon 
nutriment, and the effect which nutriment had 
in extending the vessels, and in the increase 
and prolongation of the muscular parts to the 

greatest growth and expansion imaginable. 

In the triumph of which theory they went so 
far as to affirm that there was no cause in nature 
why a nose might not grow to the size of the 
man himself. 

The respondents satisfied the world this event 
could never happen to them so long as a man 
had but one stomach and one pair of lungs. 
For the stomach, said they, being the only 
organ destined for the reception of food, and 
turning it into chyle, and the lungs the only 
engine of sanguification, it could possibly work 
off no more than what the appetite brought it : 
or, admitting the possibility of a man's over- 
loading his stomach, nature had set bounds, 
however, to his lungs — the engine was of a 
determined si^e and strength, and could elabo- 
rate but a certain quantity in a given time 

that is, it could produce just as much blood as 
was sufficient for one single man, and no more ; 
so that, if there was as much nose as man, they 
proved a mortification must necessarily ensue ; 
and, forasmuch as there could not be a support 
for both, that the nose must either fall off from 
the man, or the man inevitably fall off from his 
nosei. 

Nature accommodates herself to these emer- 
gencies, cried the opponents else what do 

you say to the case of a whole stomach, a whole 
pair of lungs, and but half a man, when both 
his legs have been unfortunately shot off? 

He dies of a plethora, said they; or must 
spit blood, and in a fortnight or three weeks 
go off in a consumption. 

It happens otherwise replied the oi>- 

ponents. 

It ought not, said they. 

The more curious and intimate inquirers after 
Nature and her doings, though they went hand 
in hand a good way together, yet they all divided 
about the nose, at last, almost as much as the 
Faculty itMlf . 

They amicably laid it down that there was a 
Jutt and geometrical arrangement and propor- 
tion of the several parts of the human frame to 
Iti temal destinationi, offices, and functions. 



which could not be transgressed but within eo^ 
tain limits; that Nature, though she sported, 
sho sported within a certain cirde, and they 
could not agree about the diameter of it. 

The logicians stuck much closer to the point 
before them than any of the classes of tin 
liUrati ; — they began and ended with the weed 
Nose; and had it not been for a petUio princ^ii, 
which one of the ablest of them ranhishsid 
against in the beginning of the combat, ths 
whole controversy had been settled at oncei^^ 

A nose, argued the logician, cannot Used 
without blood, and not only blood, but Uood 
circulating in it to supply the phenomenon witk 
a succession of drops (a stream being but t 
quicker succession of drops, that is indnded, 
said he). Now death, continued tho logidsD, 
being nothing but the stagnation of the blood— 

I deny the definition : death is the separstioo 
of the soul from the body, said his antagooiit 
. . . Then we don't agree about our weapoia» 
said the logician. . . . Then there is an end of 
tho dispute, replied the antagonist. 

The civilians were still more concise ; wiak 
they offered being more in the nature of s 
decree — ^than a dispute. 

— Such a monstrous nose, said they, had xk 
been a true nose, could not possibly have been 
suffered in civil society ; and if false, to impose 
upon society with such false signs and tokens 
was a still greater violation of its rights, s&d 
must have had still less mercy shown it. 

The only objection to this was, that if ii 
proved anything, it proved the stranger's noss 
was neither true nor false. 

This left room for the controversy to go on. 
It was maintained by the advocates of ths 
Ecclesiastic Court that there was nothing to 
inhibit a decree, since the stranger, ex men 
motUf had confessed he had been at the Fko- 
montory of Noses, and had got one of the 
goodliest, etc. — ^To this it was answered it vas 
impossible that there should be such a place ss 
the Promontory of Noses, and the learned be 
ignorant where it lay. The commissary of the 
bishop of Strasburg undertook the advocstes* 
part, explained this matter in a treatise upon 
proverbial phrases, sb<ywing them that the 
Promontory of Noses was a mere allegarie ex- 
pression, importing no more than that natme 
had given him a long nose : in proof of which, 
with great learning, he cited the under-wzittflD 
authorities,* which had decided the point in* 

1 Nonnnlli ex nostratlbus eadem loquendi formnll 

atnn. Quinimo et Logist«B et Canonlstse. Vld. Fine 

Bar. e Jas. in d. L. ProTindal. Constitnt de eoB^ 
Tld. Vol. Lib. 4, TitoL 1, N. 7, qo& etism in re conqtr. 
On. de Promontorio Naa. Tichmack. ff d. tit 8, foL IBS, 
passim. Vid. Gloa. de contrahend. empt. etc, nee aea 
J. Scnidr. in cap. { refut. ff. per totnm. com bis eona 
Rover. J. Tubal Sentcnt. et Prov. cap. 9 ff., U, U; 
obiter. V. et Llbmm, cui Tit. de Terris et Phras. Bels. 
ad flnem, com Comment K. Bardy Bel|^ Vld. Scr^ 
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iblf , bad it not appeared that a diEpate 
lome franchues of dean and chapter 
ad been determined by it nineteen ; oars 

{ipened, I must not laj nnlaeldly for 
(becaoH they were giving ber a lift 
' way in «i doing), that the two unirer- 
f Stnuborg — the Lutharan, foonded in 
I 153S by Jaeobui Stanmoi, eomuellai 
senate ; and the Popish, founded by 
1, Arehduke of Aostrio, — were during 
I time empIo3r!iig the whole depth of 
oowledga {except joit what tho affair of 
KSB of Qaedlingber^i ploclcet-holei re- 
{ the point ol Uartin 



lopiah doctors bad undertaken to demon- 
a priori, that from the necessary in- 
of tho planets on the twenty-second day 
iber 1483, — when the moan was in the 
boor — Jupiter, Mars, and Tenua in the 
the Sun, Satoni, and Meroury all got 
r in tbc fourth, — that he most, in course, 
avoidably, be a damned man ; and that 
4rincB, by a direct eoroHaiy, most be 
1 doctrines too. 

ispGction into hii horoscope, wbere five 
were in coition all at once with Soorpio' 
ling tbis my father would alwayi ihake 
d), in the ninth house which the Aiabiani 
1 to religion— it appeared that Martin 
did not care one stiier about the matter ; 
that, from the horoscope directed to the 
•tion of Uais, tbey made it plain, like- 
le must die coning and bloapheming ; 
le blast of which bis soul [being steeped 
t) sailed before tho wind in the lake of 

little objection of the Lutheran doctors to 
■3, that it must oettainly be the soul of 
r man, bom October 22, U83, which 
-iced to sail down before the wind in 
saner — iuaanuch as it appeared fitnit the 
r of Islabcn in the county of Mansfelt, 
ntber wis not bcfn in the year 1183, but 
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ia 'S4 i and not on the 22d day of Ootoher, hut 
on the 10th of Norembsr, the eve of Uortinina*' 
day, whence be hod tiie name of Martin. 

[ 1 must break oS my tnnalation tot % 

moment ; for if I did not, I know I should no 
more be able to shut my eyes in bed than the 
abbess of Quedlingbeig. — It is to tell the reader 
that my father never i«ad this passage of Slaw- 
kenbergins to my uncle Toby but with triumph 
— not over my uncle Toby, for he never opposed 
him in it, but over the whole wodd. 

—Now, you see, brother Toby, he would «ay, 
looking up, ' that Christian names are not suob 
indifferent things :' — had Luther here been called 
by any other name but Martin, he would have 
been damned to all eternity. Not that I look 
upon Martin, he would add, aa a good name — 
f sr from it~'tis sometbing better than a neutral, 
and but a little ; yet, little as it ii, you see it 
was of some service to him. 

My father knew the weakness of this prop to 
his hypothesis, aa well as the heat logician could 
show him — yet so strange is the weakneii of 
man, at the same time, as it fell in hii way, he 
could not for his life but make use of it ; and it 
was oertunly for this reason that, though then 
are many stories in Hofen Slawkenbe^ns' 
Decades full as entertaining as this I am trans- 
lating, yet there is not one amongst them which 
my father read over with half the delight; ii 
flattered two of his strangest hypotheses to- 
gether — bis JTames and his JVbsef.— I wiU be 
bold to lay be might have read all the books in 
the Aleiandrian Libioiy, hod not Fate token 
other care of them, and not have met with a 
book or a passage in one which hit two such 
nails OS these upon the bead at one stroke.] 

The two DDiversities of Strasborg were hard 
tagging at this affair of Luther's navigation. 
The Protestant doctors had demonitrated that 
he had not sailed right before the wind, as the 
Popish doctor* hod pretended ; and as every 
one knew there was no sailing hill in the teeth 
of it— they were going to settle, in ease he had 
sailed, how many points he was off ; whether 
Martin hod doubled tlM Cape, or hod hllen 
upon a ]ee-shor« ; and no doubt, aa it was an 
inqaiiy of moch edification, at least to thoso 
who understood this sort of ikavigalion, they 
had gone on with it, in spite of the size <d th» 
stranger's nose, had not the siie of the stranger's 
nose drawn off tho attention of the world bom 
what they were about : it was their hnaJDaM i» 
follow. 

The abbess of Quedlingborg and her four 
dignitaries were no stop ; for the enormity of 
the stranger's noio running full as much in tbdr 
fancies as their case of consdenee— the affair at 
their placket-holes kept eold: — in a word, ths 
printers were ordered to distribute their types : 
— aU controversies dropped. 

Twaa a aqnare cap with a silver tassel upon 
the crown <a It— to a nnt-shell- to have gneasad 
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on which side of the nose the two universities 
would split. 

Tis above reason, cried the doctors on one side. 

Tis below reason, cried the others. 

Tis faith, cried one. 

Tis a fiddlestick, said the other. 

Tis possible, cried the one. 

Tis impossible, said the other. 

God's power is infinite, cried the Nosnrions ; 
he can do anything. 

He can do nothing, replied the Antinosarians, 
which implies contradictions. 

He can make matter think, said the Nosarians. 

As certainly as yon can make a velvet cap out 
of a sow's ear, replied the Antinosarians. 

He cannot make two and two five, replied the 

Popish doctors Tis false, said their 

other opponents. 

Infinite power is infinite i>ower, said the 
doctors who maintained the reality of the nose. 
...... It extends only to all possible things, 

replied the Lutherans. 

By God in heaven, cried the Popish doctors, 
he can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as big as 
the steeple of Strasburg. 

Now the steeple of Strasburg being the biggest 
and the tallest church steeple to be seen in the 
whole world, the Antinosarians denied that a 
nose of five hundred and seventy-five geome- 
trical feet in length could be worn, at least by a 

middle-sised man. The Popish doctors 

swore it could. The Lutheran doctors 

said no, it could not. 

This at once started a new dispute, which 
they pursued a great way, upon the extent and 
limitation of the moral and natural attributes of 
God. — That controversy led them naturally into 
Thomas Aquinas ; and Thomas Aquinas to the 
deviL 

The stranger's nose was no more heard of in 
the diqmte; it just served as a frigate to 
launch them into the gulf of school divinity — 
and they all sailed before the wind. 

Heat is in proportion to the want of true 
knowledge. 

The controversy about the attributes, eta, 
instead of cooling, on the contrary, had inflamed 
the Strasburgers' imaginations to a most inordi- 
nate degree.— The less they understood of the 
matter, the greater was their wonder about it ; 
they were left in all the distresses of desire 
unsatisfied— saw their doctors, the Parchment- 
ariana, the Srauariatu, the Turpentariant, on 
the one side, the Popish doctors on the other, like 
Pantagruel and his companions in quest of the 
oracle of the bottle, all embarked and out of 
dght 

^The poor Strasbnrgen left upon the 

beaoh! 

^What was to be done ?— No delay ;— the 

«iproar increased— every one in disorder— the 

city gates set open. 

[ Unfortunate Strasburgers !— was there in the 



st9xohou4^i natitfe— was th erein the In 
rooms of learning — wasthere in the 
ars TOftlo f ch)^, one single engine left un 
forth to t^ure your curiosities and i 
your desires, which was not pointed by th* 
of Fate to play upon your hearts ! — ^I d 
my pen into my ink to excuse the surren 
yourselves — ^'tis to write your panegyric 
me a city so macerated with expectation 
neither eat, or drank, or slept, or pray 
hearkened to the caUs either of relig 
nature, for seven-and-twenty days tog 
who could have held out one day longer. 

On the twenty-eighth the courteous st 
had promised to return to Strasburg. 

Seven thousand coaches (Slawkenbergiu 
certainly have made some mistake in his 
rical characters) — 7000 coaches — 15,000 
horse chairs — ^20,000 waggons, crowded 
as they could all hold with senators, c( 
lors, syndics— beguines, widows, wives, v 
canons, concubines, all in their coaches 
abbess of Quedlingberg, with the pi 
the deaness, and subchantress, leadii 
procession in one coach, and the dean of 
burg, with the four dignitaries of his cl 
on her left hand, the rest following hij 
pigglety as they could — some on horse 
some on foot — some led — some driven- 
down the Rhine — some this way — some 
all set out at sunrise to meet the coi 
stranger on the road. 

Haste we now towards the catastrophe 
tale — I say catastrophe (cries Slawkenbt 
inasmuch as a tale, with parts rightly dii 
not only rejoiceth (gaudet) in the Cata 
and PeripeUia of a Drama, but rejoiceth 
over in all the essential and integrant p 
it ;— it has its Protons, Epitcuis, CoUasU 
Catastrophe or Peripeitia, growing one 
the other in it, in the order Aristotl 
planted them— without which a tale had 
never be told at all, says Slawkenbezgii 
be kept to a man's self. 

In all my ten tales, in all my ten decade 
I, Slawkenbergius, tied down every tale c 
as tightly to this rule as I have done thi 
stranger and his nose. 

—Prom his first parley with the sent: 
his leaving the city of Strasburg, after 
off his crimson-satin pair of breeches, 
Protasis, or first entrance, — where the ch( 
of the Persona Dramatis are just touched 
the subject slightly begun. 

The Epitasis, wherein the action is mo 
entered upon and heightened till it an 
its state or height, called the Ccetastas 
which usually takes up the second aU' 
acts, is included within that busy period 
tale, betwixt the first night's uproar ab 
nose, to the conclusion of the trumpeter' 
lectures upon it in the middle of the 
parade : and from the first embarking 
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in the dispute— to the doctors* finally 
bwaj, and leaving the Strosburgers upon 
ch in distress, is the Cal(ui(ui» or the 
; of the incidents and passions for their 
; forth in the fifth act. 
commences with the setting out of the 
rgers on the Frankfort road, and termi- 
. unwinding the labyrinth, and bringing 
> oat of a state of agitation (as Aristotle 
to a state of test and qtiietness. 
says Haf en Slawkenbergius, constitutes 
ostniphA or Penpeiiifk of my tale — and 
;he part of it I am going to relate. 
I left the stranger behind the curtain 
-Jre enters now upon the stage, 
lat dost thou prick up thy ears at ? — *tis 
but a man upon a horse, — was the last 
le stranger uttered to his mule. It was 
per then to tell the reader that the mule 
\ master*s word for it ; and, without any 
f or andi, let the traveller and his horse 

raveller was hastening with all diligence 

Strasburg that night. What a fool am 
the traveller to himself, when he had 
out a league farther, to think of getting 
arasburg this night ! Strasburg ! — the 
trasburg ! — Strasburg, the capital of all 
! — Strasburg, an imperial city! Stras- 

sovereign state \ Strasburg, garrisoned 
e thousand of the best troops in all the 
—Alas I if I was at the gates of Strasburg 
mcnt, I could not gain admittance into 
ducat — nay, a ducat and a half : — 'tis too 
^tter go back to the last inn I have 

than lie I know not where, or give I 
lot what. The traveller, as he made 
iflections in his mind, turned his horse's 
»out, and three minutes after the stranger 
en conducted into his chamber, he ar- 
b the same inn. 

»\re have bacon in the house, said the 
nd bread; and till eleven o'clock this 
ad three eggs in it ; but a stranger, who 
an hour ago, has had them dressed into 
let, and we have nothing. 

1 said the traveller, harassed as I am, I 
othing but a bed. ... I have one as soft 
Alsatia, said the host. 

e stranger, continued he, should have 
I it, for 'tis my best bed, but upon the 
f his nose. . • . He has got a defluxion, 
» traveller. . . . Not that I know, cried 
t — but it is a camp-bed, and Jacinta, said 
king towards the maid, imagined there 
t room in it to turn his nose in. . . . 
o? cried the traveller, starting back, 
i is so long a nose, replied the host.--'— 
bveller fixed his eyes upon Jacinta, then 
le ground— kneeled upon his right knee 
just got his hand laid upon his breast, 
lot with my anxiety, said he, rising up 
. • . Tis no trifle, said Jacinta, 'tis the 



most glorious nose ! The traveller fell upon 

his knee again — laid his hand upon his breast. 
Then, said he, looking up to heaven, thou hast 
conducted me to the end of my pilgrimage — ^'tis 
Diego ! 

The traveller was the brother of the Julia so 
often invoked that night by the stranger as he 
rode from Strasburg upon his mule ; and was 
come, on her part, in quest of him. He had 
accompanied his sister from Yalladolid across 
the Pyrenean mountains through France, and 
had many an entangled skein to wind off in pur^ 
suit of him, through the many meanders and 
abrupt tutnings of a lover's thorny tracks. 

Julia had sunk under it, and had not been 

able to get a step farther than to Lyons, where, 
with the many disquietudes of a tender heart, 
which all talk of, but few feel, she sickened, 
but had just strength to write a letter to Diego ; 
and, having conjured her brother never to see 
her face till he had found him out, and put 
the letter into his hands, Julia took to her 
bed. 

Fernandez (for that was her brother's name) — 
though the camp-bed was as soft as any one 
in Alsace, yet he could not shut his eyes in it. — 
As soon as it was day he rose ; and hearing 
Diego was risen too, he entered his chamber, 
and discharged his sister's commission. 

The letter was as follows : — 

' Seig. Diego, 

* Whether my suspicions of your nose were 
justly excited or not, — 'tis not now to inquire ; 
^t is enough I have not had firmness to put 
them to farther trial. 

' How could I know so Uirtle of myself, when 
I sent my duenna to forbid your coming more 
under my lattice ? or how could I know so little 
of you, Diego, as to imagine you would have 
stayed one day. in Yalladolid to have given ease 
to my doubts ? Was I to be abandoned, Diego, 
because I was deceived ? or was it kind to take 
me at my word, whether my suspicions were 
just or no, and leave me, as you did, a prey to 
much uncertainty and sorrow ? 

' In what manner Julia has resented this, 
my brother, when he puts this letter into your 
hands, will toll you : he will tell you in how 
few moments she repented of the rash message 
she had sent you, — in what frantic haste she 
flew to her lattice, and how many days and 
nights together she leaned immovably upon her 
elbow, looking through it towards the way which 
Diego was wont to come. 

' He will tell you, when she heard of your 
departure, how her spirits deserted her — how her 
heart sickened — ^how piteously she mourned — 
how long she hung her head. O Diego \ how 
many weary steps has my brother's pity led me 
by the hand, languishing, to trace out yours ! 
how far has desire carried me beyond strength I 
and how oft have I fainted by the way, and 
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rank into his arms, with only power to cry out, 
O my Diego ! 

' If the gentleness of your carriage has not 
belied your heart, you will fly to me almost as 
fast as you fled from mo : — Chaste as you will, you 
will arrive but to see me expire. — Tis a bitter 
draught, Diego ; but oh I 'tis embittered still 
more by dying un /' 

She could proceed no farther. 

Slawkenborgius supposes the word intended 
was unconvinced ; but her strength would not 
enable her to finish her letter. 

The heart of the courteous Diego overflowed 
as he read the letter; — ^he ordered his mule 
forthwith and Fernandez' horse to be saddled ; 
and as no vent in prose is equal to that of poetry 
in such conflicts — Ohanoe, which as often directs 
us to remedies as to dtseascSf having thrown 
a piece of charcoal into the window, Diego 
availed himself of it ; and whilst the ostler was 
getting ready his mule, he eased his mind against 
the wall as follows ; — 

Odx. 

Harsh and untuneful are the notes of love. 

Unless my Julia strikes the key ; 
Her hand alone can touch the part. 

Whoso dulcet movement charms the heart, 
And governs all the man with sympathetic sway. 

2d. 
O Julia! 

Tlio lines were very natural, — for they were 
nothing at all to the purpose, says Slawken- 
borgius, and *tis a pity there were no more of 
them ; but whether it was that Seig. Diego was 
slow in composing verses, or the ostler quick in 
saddling mules, is not averred ; certain it was 
that Diego's mule and Fernandez' horse were 
ready at the door of the inn before Diego was 
ready for lus second stanza ; so, without staying 
to finish his ode, they both mounted, sallied 
forth, passed the Bhine, traversed Alsace, 
shaped their course towards Lyons ; and, before 
the Strasburgcrs and the abbess of Qucdling- 
bcrg had sot out on their cavalcade, had Fer- 
nandez, Diego, and his Julia crossed the 
Pyrenean mountains, and got safe to Yalla- 
dolid. 

Tis needless to inform the geographical 
reader, that when Diego was in Spain it was 
not possible to meet the courteous stranger in 
the Frankfort road ; it is enough to say, that of 
gjl rest less d esires, curiosity being the strongest^ 
the Strasburgcrs felt^tEe fuIT force of iFpSftd 
that for three days and nights they were tossed 
to and fro in the Frankfort road, with the tem- 
pestuous fury of this x'ossion, before they could 
submit to return home — ^when, alas ! an event 
was prepared for them, of all others the most 
grievous that could befall a free people. 

As this revolution of the Strasburgers' affairs 
is often sx>okcn of and little understood, I will, 



in ten words, says Slawkenbergius, give the world 
an explanation of it, and with it pat an end to 
my tale. 

Everybody knows of the grand system of Uni* 
versal ISIonarchy, wrote by order of Mons. Col- 
bert, and put in manuscript into the hindiof 
Lewis the Fourteenth, in the year lGG-1. 

Tis as well known that one branch, out d 
many of that system, was the getting posseuion 
of Strasburg, to favour an entrance at all tims 
into Suabia, in order to disturb the quiet of 
Germany ; and that, in consequence of tidi 
plan, Strasburg imhappily fell at length into 
their hands. 

It is the lot of a few to trace out the trot 
springs of this and such like revolutions. His 
vulgar look too high for them — statesmen look 
too low — Truth (for once) lies in the middle. 

What a fatal thing is the i>opalar pride of s 

free city I cries one historian. ^The Stns* 

burgers deemed it a diminution of their freedom 
to receive an imperial garrison, and so fell s 
prey to a French one. 

The fate, says another of the Strasbmseni 
may be a warning to all free people to save their 

money. They anticipated their reTemes, 

brought themselves under taxes, exhsnited 
their strength, and, in the end, beoune so vetk 
a people, they had not strength to keep theit 
gates shut, and so the French pushed thea 
open. 

Alas I alas I cries Slawkenbergius, 'twas nol 
the French — ^'twas cdbiosity pushed tiien 
open. The French, indeed, who are over opoa 
the catch, when they saw the Strasbui:gei8, meo^ 
women, and children, all marched out to folio* 
the stranger's nose — each man followed hisovBi 
and marched in. 

Trade and manufactures have decayed, tnd 
gradually grown down ever since — but not fouft 
any cause which commercial heads have as- 
signed ; for it is owing to this only, that som 
havo ever so run in their heads that the Stru* 
burgers could not follow their business. 

Aias ! alas ! cries Slawkenbergius, maldngaa 
exclamation ; it is not the first — and I fear will 
not be the last— fortress that has been taiiba 
won — or lost— by Noses. 

TnE END OF Slaweenbebgius' Tall 



CHAPTER L 

With all this learning upon Noses numingper 
petuaUy in my father's fancy, — with so numj 
family prejudices, and ten decades of ineh talei 
running on for ever along with them, — howwai 
it possible, with such exquisite — ^Was it a true 

nose ? that a man with such exquisite feel* 

ings as my father had, could bear the shock tt 
all below stairs, or indeed above stain, in soy 
other posture but the very posture I have de* 
scribed? 
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ow younelf down ni>on the bed a 
t» — ^taking care only to place a looking- 
in a chair on one side of it, before you 
; was the stranger's nose a true nose — 
. false one ? 

that beforehand, madam, would be 
iry to one of the best tales in the 
world; and that is the tenth of the 
de, which immediately follows this, 
le, cried Slawkenbergius, somewhat 
, has been reserved by me for the 
: tale of my whole work I knowing 

that when I shall have told it, and 

shall have read it through — twoald 
gh time for both of ns to shut up the 
unuch, continues Slawkenbergius, as 

no tale which could possibly ever go 

rit 

tale indeed ! 

A out with the fint interview in the 

OS, when Fernandez left the courteous 

id his sister Julia alone in her chamber, 

rwritten, 

NTBICACISS 07 DIEGO AND JULIA. 

I ! thou art a strange creature, Slaw- 
I ! what a whimsical view of the in- 
of the heart of woman hast thou 
ow can this ever be translated I and 
s specimen of Slawkenbergius' tales 
exquisiteness of his morals should 

world) translated shall a couple of 
50. Else, how this can ever be 

into good English I have no sort of 

< There seems, in some passages, 

lizth sense to do it rightly. What 

ku by the lambent pupilability of slow, 
lat, five notes below the natural tone, 
3u know, madam, is little more than 

The moment I pronounced the words, 
rceive an attempt towards a vibration 
ngs about the region of the heart. — 

made no acknowledgment. — There's 
;ood understanding betwixt *em: — I 
understood it. — I had no ideas. — ^The 
could not be without cause. — I'm lost. 
) nothing of it, — ^unless, may it please 
ihips, the voice, in that case being 
) than a whisper, unavoidably forces 
» approach not only within six inches 
ler, — ^but to look into the pupils. — Is 
ingerous ? — ^But it can't be avoided ; — 
c up to the ceiling, in that case, the 
unavoidably meet, — and to look down 
ither's laps, the foreheads come into 
contact, which at once puts an end to 
>nce — ^I mean to the sentimental part 
at is left, madam, is not worth stoop- 

CHAFTEB IL 

lay stretched across the bed, as still 
land of death had pushed him down. 



for a full hour and a half, before he began to 
play ui3on the floor with the toe of that foot 
which hung over the bedside. My uncle Toby's 
heart was a pound lighter for it. — In a few 
moments his left hand, the knuckles of which 
had all the time redined upon the handle of the 
chamber-pot, came to its feeling ; he thrust it 
a little more within the valance — drew up his 
hand, when he had done, into his bosom — gave 
a hem! My good unde Toby, with infinite 
pleasure, answered it, and full gladly would 
have ingrafted a sentence of consolation upon 
the opening it afforded ; but having no talents, 
as I said, that way, and fearing, moreover, that 
he might set out with something which might 
make a bad matter worse, he contented himself 
with resting his chin placidly upon the cross of 
his crutch. 

Now, whether the compression shortened my 
uncle Toby's face into a more pleasurable oval — 
or that the philanthrc^y of his heart, in seeing 
his brother beginning to emerge out of the sea of 
his afflictions, had braced up his muscles, so that 
the compression upon his chin only doubled the 
benignity which was there before, is not hard to 

decide. ^My father, in turning his eyes, was 

struck with such a gleam of sunshine in his face 
as melted down the sullenncss of his grief in a 
moment. 

He broke silence as follows : — 

CHAPTER ni. 

Did ever man, brother Toby, cried my father, 
raising himself upon his elbow, and turning him- 
self round to the opposite side of the bed where 
my uncle Toby was sitting in his old fringed 
chair, with his chin resting upon his crutch — 
did ever a poor unfortunate man, brother Toby, 
cried my father, receive so many lashes? . . 
The most I ever saw given, quoth my imcle Toby 
(ringing the bell at the bed's head for Trim), was 
to a grenadier, I think, in Mackay's regiment. 

— Had my imde Toby shot a bullet through 
my father's heart, he could not have fallen down 
with his nose upon the quilt more suddenly. 

Bless me ! said my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER rV. 

Was it Mackay*s regiment, quoth my imde 
Toby, where the poor grenadier was so unmerd- 
fiilly whipped at Bruges about the ducats? . . . 
O Christ ! he was innocent 1 cried Trim, with a 
deep sigh. And he was whippeidf may it please 
your Honour, almost to death's door. They had 
better have shot him outright, as he begged, and 
he had gone directly to heaven ; for he was as 
innocent as your Honour. ... I thank thee. 
Trim, quoth my uncle Toby. ... I never think 
of his, continued Trim, and my poor brother 
Tom's misfortunes, for we were fdl three school- 
fellows, but I cry like a coward. . • . Tears akd 
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fma proof of cowardice, Trim. I drop them oft- 
timcB myself, cried my uncle Toby. ... I know 
your Honour does, replied Trim, and so am not 
ashamed of it myself. — But to think, may it 
please your Honour, continued Trim, a tear 
stealing into the comer of his eye as ho spoke, — 
to think of two virtuous lads, with hearts as 
warm in their bodies and as honest as God could 
make them — the children of honest people, going 
forth with gallant spirits to seek their fortunes 
in the world — and fall into such evib ! — Poor 
Tom ! to be tortured upon a rack for nothing 
but marrying a Jew's widow who sold sausages ! 

Honest Dick Johnson's soul to be scourged 

out of his body for the ducats another man put 
into his knapsack I — O ! these aro misfortunes, 
cried Trim, pulling out his handkerchief — ^these 
are misfortunes, may it please your Honour, 
worth lying down and crying over. 

— ^My father could not help blushing. 

*Twould be a pity, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 
thou shouldst ever feel sorrow of thy own; thou 
fcelest it so tenderly for others. . . . Alack-a- 
day, replied the Corporal, brightening up his 
face — your Honour knows I have neither wife 
nor child ; I can have no sorrows in this world. 

My father could not help smiling. ... As 

few as any man. Trim, replied my uncle Toby ; 
nor can I see how a fellow of thy light heart can 
suffer but from the distress of poverty in thy old 
age — when thou art past all services, Trim — and 
hast outlived thy friends. . . . An' please your 
Honour, never fear, replied Trim cheerily. . , . 
But I would have thee never fear. Trim, replied 
my uncle Toby ; and therefore, continued my 
uncle Toby, throwing down his crutch, and 
getting up upon his legs as he uttered the word 
iher^ore — in recompense, Trim, of thy long 
fidelity to me, and that goodness of thy heart I 
have had such proofs of — whilst thy master is 
worth a shilling thou shalt never ask elsewhere. 
Trim, for a penny. — Trim attempted to thank 
my uncle Toby, but had not power; — tears 
trickled down his cheeks faster than he could 
vdpo them off. He laid his hands upon his 
breast, made a bow to the ground, and shut 
the door. 

1 have left Trim my bowling-green, cried 

my uncle Toby. — My father smiled. 1 have 

left him, moreover, a pension, continued my 
unde Toby. My father looked grave. 

CHAPTER V. 

Is this a fit tune, said my father to himself, to 
talk of pensiont and grenadiers f 

CHAPTER VI. 

Wbjss my uncle Toby first mentioned the 
grenadier, my father, I said, fell down with his 
nose flat to the quilt, and as suddenly as if my 
nnela Toby had shot him ; but it was not added 
tttet every other limb and member of my father 



instantly relapsed with his nose into the 
attitude in which he lay first described ; 
when Corporal Trim left the room, a 
father found himself disposed to rise < 
bed, he had all the little preparatory mov 
to run over again, before he could do it. 

(tudes are nothing, madam, — ^'tis the tn 
from one attitude to another, like the p: 
tion and resolution of the discord into ha] 
^which is all in all. 

For which reason, my father played th 
jig over again with his toe upon the i 
pushed the chamber-pot still a little : 
within the valance,— gave a hem, — raise 
self upon his elbow, and was just begin: 
address himself to my imcle Toby — wher 
Iccting the imsuccessfulncss of his first el 
that attitude, he got upon his legs, i 
making the third turn across the roc 
stopped short before my uncle Toby 
laying the three first fingers of his righi 
in the palm of his left, and stooping a lit 
addressed himself to my uncle Toby as fc 

CHAPTER Vn. 

When I reflect, brother Toby, upon Ma: 
take a view of that dark side of him 
represents his life as open to so many cai 
trouble; — when I consider, brother Tob; 
oft we cat the bread of affliction, and tJ 
aro bom to it as to the portion of our ii 
ance. ... I was bom to nothing, qiio^ 
uncle Toby, interrupting iny father, bi 
commission. . , . Zouks ! said my f athe 
not my uncle leave you a hundred and t 
pounds a year? . . . TThat could I have 
without it ? replied my uncle Toby. . . . ' 
another concern, said my father testily; 
say, Toby, when one runs over the catalogut 
the cross-reckonings and sorrowful itcnu 
which the heart of man is overcharget 
wonderful by what hidden resources the n 
enabled to stand it out and bear itself up 
does, against the impositions laid upon ourn 
. . . Tis by the assistance of Almighty God 
my uncle Toby, looking up, and pressio 
X)alms of his hands close together — 'tis not 
our own strength, brother Shandy ; a sentii 
a woode^ sentry-box, might as well prete 
stand it out against a detachment of fift; 
We are upheld by the grace and the assii 
of the Best of beings. 

That is cutting the knot, said my i 

instead of imtying it.— But give me lei 
lead you, brother Toby, a little deeper in 
mysteiy. 

TVith all my heart, replied my uncle Tc 

1^ My father instantly exchanged the atl 
he was in for that in which Socrates is so 
painted by Raphael in his school of A1 
which your connoisseurship knows is so e 
jsitely imagined that even the particular m 
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reasoning of Socrates is expressed by it ; 
holds the forefinger of his left hand be- 
the forefinger and the thumb of his right, 
emi aa if he were saying to the libertine 
Maiming, ' You grant me this — and this ; 
\aAj and this, I don*t ask of you— they 
of themselves in course.' 
stood my father, holding fast his fore- 
betwixt his finger and his thumb, and 
ling with my uncle Toby as he sat in his 
inged chair, valanccd around with parti- 
red worsted bobs. O Garrick I what a 

cene of this would thy exquisite powers 
! and how gladly would I write such 
er to avail myself of thy immortality, and 
) my own behind it ! 

CHAPTER Vm. 

6H man is of all others the most curious 
le, said my father, yet, at the same time, 
: so slight a frame, and so totteringly put 
tier, that the sudden jerks and hard jos- 
t unavoidably meets with in this rugged 
e/, would overset and tear it to pieces a 
I times a day, was it not, brother Toby, 
there is a secret spring within us. . . . 
h spring, said my uncle Toby, I take to bo 
on. . . . Will that set my child's nose on? 
my father, letting go his finger, and strik- 
le hand against the other. ... It makes 
thing straight for us, answered my uncle 
.... Figuratively speaking, dear Toby, 
ly, for aught I know, said my father ; but 
pring I am speaking of is that great and 
c power within us of counterbalancing evil, 
1, like a secret spring in a well-ordered 
ine, though it can't prevent the shock, at 
it imposes upon our sense of it. 
w, my dear brother, said my father, rc- 
og his forefinger, as he was coming closer 
e point, had my child arrived safe into the 
1, unmartyred in that precious part of him, 
idfnl and extravagant as I may appear to the 
1 in my opinion of Christian names, and of 
magic bias which good or bad names irre- 
dy impress upon our characters and con- 
, — ^Heaven is witness that, in the warmest 
ports of my wishes for the prosperity of 
tiild, I never once wished to crown his head 
more glory and honour than what George 
iward woidd have spread around it. 
.t, slas ! continued my father, as the great- 
ril has befallen him, I must counteract and 
» it with the greatest good. 
) shall be christened Trismegistus, brother, 
dsh it may answer, replied my uncle Toby, 
gup. 

CHAPTER IX. 

IT a chapter of chances, said my father, 
ing himself about tt*)ea the first landing, 



as he and my uncle Toby were going down- 
stairs — what a long chapter of chances do the 
events of this world lay open to us ! Take pen 
and ink in hand, brother Toby, and calculate it 
fairly. ... I know no more of calculations than 
tMs balustrade, said my uncle Toby (striking 
short of it with his crutch, and hitting my 
father a desperate blow souse upon his shin- 
bone) — *Twa8 a hundred to one, cried my uncle 
Toby. • • . I thought, quoth my father (rubbing 
his shin), you had Imown nothing of calculations, 
brother Toby. • • • *Twas a mere chance, said 
my uncle Toby. . . . Then it adds one to the 
chapter, replied my father. 

The double success of my father^s repartees 
tickled off the pain of his shin at once — it was 
well it so fell out — (chance ! again) — or the world 
to this day had never known the subject of my 
father's calculation ; — to guess it there was no 
chance. — ^What a lucky chapter of chances has 
this turned out ! for it has saved me the trouble 
of writing one express, and, in truth, I have 
enow already upon my hands without it. Have 
not I promised the world a chapter of knots ? 
two chapters ux>on the right and the wrong end 
of a woman ? a chapter upon whiskers ? a chap- 
ter ui>on wishes? a chapter of noses? — no, I 
have done that ; a chapter upon my uncle 
Toby's modesty ? — ^to say nothing of a chapter 
upon chapters, which I will finish before I sleep. 
By my great-grandfather's whiskers, I shall 
never get half of 'em through this year. 

Take pen and ink in hand, and calculate it 
fairly, brother Toby, said my father, and it will 
turn out a million to one that, of all the parts 
of the body, the edge of the forceps should have 
the ill luck just to fall upon and break down 
that one part, which should break down the 
fortunes of our house with it. 

It might have been worse, replied my uncle 
Toby. ... I don't comprehend, said my father. 
. . . Suppose the hip had presented, replied my 
uncle Toby, as Dr. Slop foreboded? 

My father reflected half a minute — ^looked 
down — touched the middle of his forehead 
slightly with his finger—^ 

— ^True, said he. 

CHAPTER X. 

Is it not a shame to make two chapters of what 
passed in going down one pair of stairs? for we 
are got no farther yet than the first landing, 
and there are fifteen more steps down to the 
bottom ; and, for aught I know, as my father 
and my uncle Toby are in a talking humour, 
there may be as many chopters as steps. — Let 
that be as it will, sir, I can no more help it 
than my destiny: a sudden impulse comes 

across me ^Drop the curtain. Shandy 1 

drop it — Strike a line here across the paper, 
Tristram:— I strike it— -and hey for a new 
chapter 1 

O 
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The deuce of any other role have I to govern 
mynlf by in tkia affair ; and if I had one — aa 
I do all things out of all rule — ^I would tifiat it 
and tear it to pieces, and throw it into the fire 
when I had done. — Am I warm ? I am» and the 

cause demands it ^A pretty story ! is a man 

to follow rules, or rules to follow him ? 

Now this, you must know, being my chapter 
upon chapters which I promised to write before 
I went to sleep, I thought it meet to ease my 
conscience entirely before I lay down, by telling 
the world all I knew about the matter at once. 
Is not this ten times bettor than to set out 
dogmatically with a sententious parade of wis- 
dom, and telling the world a story of a roasted 
horse — that chapters relieve the mind— that 
they assist or impose upon the imagination — 
and that, in a work of this dramatic cast, they 
are as necessary aa the shifting of scenes — ^with 
fifty other cold conceits, enough to extinguish 
the fire which roasted him O ! but to under- 
stand this, which b a puff at the fire of Diana*s 
Temple, you must read Longinus — ^read away 

If you are not a jot the wiser by reading 

him the first time over, never fear — read him 
again. Avicenna and Licetus read Aristotle's 
metaphysics forty times through apiece, and 
never understood a single word! But mark 
the consequence— —Avicenna turned out a des- 
perate writer at all kinds of writing, for he 
wrote books de omni scribili; and for Licetus 

(Fortunio) though all -the world knows ho 

was bom a foitvLi^ of no more than five inches 



I Cc foBtns n*^it pas plas grand quo la paome do la 
main; mob son pere I'ayant ^xamind en qoalitd de 
ni6decln, et ayant troard qno c'etoit qaelqae chose de 
pins qu'on embryon, le fit transporter tent rivant ^ 
Bapallo, ou il le fit voir \ Jerdme Bardi et a d'autrcs 
If^dedns da Ilea. On trouva qu'il ne lai manquoit ricn 
d'esscnticl & la vie ; et son pere, poor fkire Toir on essai 
do son experience, entreprlt d'acbever ronvrage de la 
Natare, et de trayailler & la formation do I'Enfant avec 
le m8mc artifice qae celal dont on se sort pour faire 
^clorre Ics poolets en Egypte. II Instrnisit one non- 
risse de tout ce qa'elle avoit il falre, et ayant fait mcttrc 
son flis dans nn pour proprement accommodd, il recasslt 
& I'iHoTcr et i Ini falre prendre ses accroisscmens ncccs- 
saircs, par runifonnitd d*ane, chalcur dtrangerc moturdc 
€xactcment sur les dtfgr& d'un thermomStre, ou d'un 
autre instroment ^oivalent. (FtcKe Mich. GiusUniau, 
no gU Scritt. Ligori & Cart 223, 448.) 

On aoroit toujours dt^ trds satisfait de rindostrie d'un 
pere si experiments dans Tart de la generation, quand 
11 n'aurolt epCl prolonger la vie 11 son flls que pom* 
quelqucs mois, on poor pea d'anndes. 

Mais quand on se represente que Tenflint a vc^u 
pris de quatre-vlngts ans, et qu'il a composd quatre- 
vingts oarrages differents tons ihiits d'one longue lec- 
ture— U faat convenlr qne toot co qai est incroyablu 
n*est pas toi^onra fans, et qni la * Vralsemhlance n'cat 
pas toujours da cdtd de la Veritd.' 

II n'arolt que dix-neof ans lorsqu'il composa Gono- 
p^chanthropologia de Origlne Aninuo hnmanaB. 

(iM En/ans CeUbnSj rcvOs et conigds par M. de la 
Xonnoye de rA.cadcmio Fran^olse.) 



and a half in length, yet he grew to that asto- 
nishing height in literature as to write a book 
with a title as long as himself. The leaned 
know I mean his GonopsyekanthropologiA upon 
the Origin of the Human SouL 

So much for my chapter upon chapters, wliidi 
I hold to bo the best chapter in my whole work; 
and take my word, whoever roada it ia full u 
well employed as in picking; straws. 

CHATTER XL 

We shall bring all things to rights, said mj 
father, setting his foot upon the first step from 

the landing. ^This Tijsmegi8tua» continned 

my father, drawing his leg back and tuning to 
my undo Toby, was the greatest (Toby) of all 
curthly beings — ^he was the greatest Idng, the 
greatest lawgiver, the greatest philosopher, and 
the greatest priest . . . And engineer, nid my 

uncle Toby 

... In course, said my father. 

CHAPTER XII. 

— ^Akd how does your mistress? cried my father, 
taking the same step over again from the land- 
ing, and calling to Susannah, whom he saw 
passing by the foot of the stairs with a huge 
pincu^on in her hand — ^how does your mis- 
tress? ... As well, said Susannah, trippiag 
by, but without looking up, as can be expected. | 
. . . What a fool am I ! said my father,- drsv- | 
ing his leg back again— let things be as they 
will, brother Toby, 'tis ever the precise snswer. 
And how is the child, pray? ^No 



And where is Dr. Slop? added my father, rail- 
ing his voice aloud, and looking over the biht' 
trades Susannah was out of hearing. 

1/ Of all the riddles of a married life, said my 
father, crossing the landing in order to set kb 
back against the wall whilst he propovinded H 
to my uncle Toby — of all the puzsling riddles, 
said he, in a married state, — of which, you msy 
trust me, brother Toby, there are more sssei^ 
loads than all Job*s stock of asset could haJt 
carried, — ^there is not one that has moro intri- 
cacies in it than this, that, from the veiy wo- 
ment the mistress of the house is brou^t to 
, bed, every female in it, from my lady's gentle* 
woman down to the cinder-wench, becomes sn 
-inch taller for it, and give themselves more sin 
fupon th.it single inch than all their other inches 
^put together. 

f I think, rather, replied my uncle Toby, that 
iit is we who sink an inch lower — ^if I meet bnt 
' a woman with child I do it — *tis a heavy tax 
^ upon that half of our fellow-creatures, brother 
{Shandy, said my uncle Toby — it is a luteons 
jburdcn ui)on 'cm, continued he, shaking his 

(head. . . , Yes, yes. His a painful tiling, sail 
my father, shaking his head too — but certainly, 
since shaking of heads came into fashion, nover 
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• heads ahake together in concert from 
li different springs. 

kleas > 'em all, said my uncle Toby and 
) take) mj father, each to himself. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

! you chairman ! ^here's sixpence 

3p into that bookseller's shop, and call 
y-UiU critic. I am rery willing to give 
I of 'em a crown to help me with his 
\f to get my father and my uncle Toby 
itairs, and to put them to bed. 
ven hi^ time ; for, except a short nap 
hey both got whilst Trim was boring the 

ots and which, by the bye, did my 

no sort of good, upon the score of the 
ge— they have not else shut their eyes 
ine hours before the time that Dr. Slop 
I into the back parlour in that dirty 
>y Obadiah. 

every day of my life to be as busy a 
ibis, and to take up— Truce 

I not finish that sentence till I have 
n observation upon the strange state of 
between the reader and myself, just as 
(tand at present— —an observatipn never 
t>le before to any one biographical writer 
le creation of tiie world, but to myself 

I I believe will never hold good to any 

ontil its final destruction and there- 

r the very novelty of it alone, it must be 
rour Worships* attending to. 

this month one whole year older than 
his time twelvemonth ; and having got, 
perceive, almost into the middle of my 
volume — and no further than to my 
y*s life — 'tis demonstrative that I have 
undred and sixty-four days more life to 
ust now than when I first set out ; so 
■iead of advancing, as a common writer, 
rork, with what I have been doing at it, 
le contrary, I am just thrown so many 
8 back — ^Was every day of my life to be 
a day as this, — and why not ? — and the 
tions and opinions of it to take up as 
escription, — and for what reason should 
» out short? — as at this rate I should live 
tea faster than I should write, — ^it must 
an' please your Worships, that the more 
I the more I shall have to write, — and, 
loitly, the more your Worships read, the 
our Worships will have to read, 
this be good for your Worships* eyes ? 
U do well for mine ; and, was it not that 
Mtons will be the death of me, I perceive 
lead a fine life of it out of this self -same 
' mine ; or, in other words, shall lead a 
of fine lives together. 
3fr the proposal of twelve volumes a year, 
Inme a month, it no way alters my pros- 
-write as I will, and rush as I may into 



the middle of things, as Horace adviaes, — I shall 
never overtake myself-— whipped and driven to 
the last pinch, at the worst, I shall have one 
day the start of my pen — and one day ia enough 
for two volumes; and two volumes will be 
enough for one year. 

Heaven prosper the manufaoturera of paper 
under this propitious reign, which is now opened 
to us ! — as I trust its providence will prosper 
everything else in it that is taken in hand. 

As for the propagation of geese, — I give my- 
self no conoem,-^Nature is all-bountiful; — Z 
shall never want tools to work vdth. 

— So then, friend, you have got my father 
and my uncle Toby off the stairs, and seen them 
to bed?— And how did you manage it?— You 
dropped a curtain at the stair-foot. — I thought 
you had no other way for it. — ^Here'a a crown 
for your trouble. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

^Thsn reach my broechea off the choir, aaid 
my father to Susannah. . . . There is not a 
moment's time to dress you, air, cried Susannah, 
— ^the child is as black in the fayoe as my — ... 
As your what? said my father; for, like all 
orators, he was a dear seaurcher into comparisons. 
. . . Kess me, sir, said Susannah, the child's 
in a fit. , . . And where's Hr. Torick ? . . . 
Never where he should be, said Susannah ; but 
his curate's in the dressing-room, with the child 
upon his arm, waiting for the name ; and my 
mistress bid me to run as fast as I could, to 
know, as Captam Shandy is the godfather, 
whether it should not be called after him. 

Were one sure, said my father to himself, 
scratching his eyebrow, that the child was ex* 
piring, one might as well compliment my 
brother Toby as not, — and it would be a pity, 
in such a case, to throw away so great a name 
as Trismegistus upon him : — ^but he may re- 
cover. 

No, no, said my father to Susannah, 111 get 
up. . . . There's no time, cried Susannah, the 
child's as black as my shoe. . . . Triamegiatus, 
said my father.— But stay, — thou art a leaky 
vessel, Susannah, added my father ; canst thou 
carry Trismegistus in thy head the length of the 
gallery without scattering? . . . Can I? cried 

Susannah, shutting the door in a hu£E. If she 

can, ni be shot, said my father, boundag out 
of bed in the dark, and groping for his breeches. 

Susannah ran with all speed along the galley. 

My father made all possible speed to find hia 
breechea. 

Susannah got the atart and kept it. — 1^ 
Tris — something, cried Suaannah. . , . There ia 
no Christian name in the world, said the curate,, 
beginning with Tris— but Tristram. . . . Then 
'tis Tristramgistus, quoth Susannah. 

There is no giitu? to it, noodle ! — 'tis my owa 
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name, replied the curate, dipping hu hand, as 
he spoke, into the basin ; Tristram 1 said he, 
etc. etc. etc. etc. : — so Tristram was I called, 
and Tristram shall I be to the day of my death. 

My father followed Susannah, with his night- 
gown across his arm, with nothing more than 
hii breeches on : fastened, through haste, with 
but a single button ; and that button, through 
haste, thrust only half into the button-hole. 

She has not forgot the name ? cried my 

father, half -opening the door. No, no, said 

the curate, with a tone of intelligence. And 

the child is better, cried Susannah. . . . And 
how does your mistress? ... As well, said 
Susannah, as can be expected. . . . Pish ! said 
my father, the button of his breeches slipping 
out of the button-hole; bo that whether the 
interjection was levelled at Susannah or the 
button-hole — whether pish was an interjection 
of contempt or an interjection of modesty, is a 
doubt, and must bo a doubt till I shall have 
time to write the three following favourite 
chapters, that is, my chapter of chamber-maids, 
my chapter of pishes, and my chapter of button- 
holes. 

All the light I am able to give the reader at 
present is this, that the moment my father cried 
pish ! he whisk'd himself about,— and with his 
breeches held up by one hand, and his night- 
gown thrown across the arm of the other, he 
returned along the gallery to bed, something 
■lower than ho came. 

CHAPTER XV. 

I WISH I could write a chapter upon sleep. 

A fitter occasion could never have presented 
itself than what this moment offers, when all 
the curtains of the family are drawn, the can- 
dles put out, and no creature's eyes are open 
but a single one, for the other has been shut 
these twenty years, of my mother's nurse. 

It is a fine subject. 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would undertake to 
Imte a dozen chapters upon button-holes both 
quicker, and with more fame, than a single 
chapter upon this. 

Button-holes! there is something lively in 
the Tcxy idea of 'em ; and ti-ust me, when I get 
amongst *em, — you gentry with great beards, 
look as grave as you will,— I'll make merry 
work with my button-holes, — I shall have 'cm 
all to myself, — 'tis a maiden subject, I shall run 
foul of no man's wisdom or fine sayings in it. 

But for sleep, — I know I shall make nothing 
of it, before I begin : I am no dab at your fine 
■ sayings, in the first place ; — and in the next 
' place, I cannot, for my soul, set a grave face upon 
% bad matter,— and tell the world 'tis the refuge 
of the unfortunate — the enfranchisement of the 
prisoner— the downy lap of the hopeless, the 
weary, and the broken-hearted ; nor could I set 
cmt, with a lie in my mouth, by aflirming that, 



I jof all the soft and deliciotis functions of our 
V nature, by which the great Author of it, in hii 
^bounty, has been pleased to recompense the 
jiufferings wherewith his justice and his good 
' pleasure has wearied us — ^that this is the chiefdi 
(I know pleasures worth ten of it) ; or what t 
happiness it is to man, when the anxieties and 
passions of the day are over, and he lies dows 
upon his back, that his soul shall be so seated 
within him that, whichever way she tuns her 
eyes, the heavens shall look calm and iweet 
above her, — ^no desire, or fear, or doubt that 
troubles tiie air ; nor any difficulty past, pie* 
sent, or to come, that the imagination may not 
pass over without offence, in that sweet lo 
cession. 

' God's blessing,' said Sancho Pan^ 'be qwa 

the man who first invented this self -same tlung 

called sleep ; it covers a man all over like a 

cloak.'— Now there is more to me in this, and 

it speaks warmer to my heart and affectiooi, 

than all the dissertations squeezed out of the 

heads of the learned together ux>on the subject 

— ^Not that I altogether disapprove of what 

Montaigne advances u];)on it; 'tis admirable in 

its way (I quote' by memory). 

• The world enjoys other pleasures, sajs he, y 

nhey do that of sleep, without tasting or feoling 

lit as it slii)s and passes by. "We should stuily 

land ruminate upon it, in order to render proper 

khanks to Him who grants it to us. ^For thii 

end, I cause myself to be disturbed in my sleeps 
that I may the better and more sensib^ rehdi 
it : and yet I see few, says ho again, who 






live with less sleep, when need requires. Hy 
body is capable of a firm, but not of a videDt 
and sudden agitation, — I evade of late all violent 
exercises, — I am never weary with walking; \f&% 
from my youth, I never liked to ride upon pave* 
mcnts. I love to lie hard and alone, and erai 

without my wife. ^This last word may itaQer 

the faith of the world : but remember, *La Yni« 
semblance (as Bayle says in the affair of liceti) 
n'cst pas toujours du C6t6 de la Verity' — 
And so much for sleep. 

CHAPTER XVL 

If my wife will but venture him, brother Tohy, 
Trismegistus shall be dressed and brought down 
to us, whilst you and I are getting our bitik' 
fasts together. 

Go, tell Susannah, Obadiah, to step here. 

She is run up-stairs, answered Obadiah, this 
very instant, sobbing and crying, and wringiag 
her hands as if her heart would break. 

We shall have a rare month of it, aaid my 
father, turning his head from 6badiah, and 
looking wistfully in my uncle Toby's face for 
some time,— we shall have a deviliah month of 
it, brother Toby, said my father, aeituig hii 
arms akimbo, and shaking his head : fire, vaier, 
women, wind, brother Tol^ ! • • • "Tb •QD* 
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ane, quoth my uncle Toby. . . . That it 
1 my father, to have bo many jarring 
:s breaking loose, and riding triumph in 
'orner of a gentleman's house. — Little 
to the peace of a family, brother Toby, 
u and I possess ourselves, and sit here 
Hid unmoved, whilst such a storm is 
ig over our heads. 

whafs the matter, Susannah? • • . 
nvo called the child Tristram ; and my 
3 is just got out of an hysteric fit about 
^o !— 'tis not my fault, said Susannah, — 
lim it was Tristram-gistus. 
•lake tea for yoursetf , brother Toby, said 
her, taking down his hat; — ^but how 
it from the sallies and agitations of voice 
ambers which a common reader would 
i! 

: he simlcc in the sweetest modulation, — 
ok down his hat with the genteelcst 
3nt of limbs that ever afifliction harmo- 
ad attuned together. 

Gk> to the bowling-green for Corporal 
aid my uncle Toby, speaking to Obadioh, 
as my father left the room. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

the misfortune of my Nose fell so heavily 
y father's head, — the reader remembers 
walked instantly up-stairs, and cast him- 
wn upon his bed ; and hence, unless he 
reat insight into human nature, he will 
\o expect a rotation of the same ascending 
sending movements from him, upon this 
une of my Name. — No. 
lifferent weight, dear sir,— nay, even the 
it package of two vexations of the same 
— makes a very wide difference in our 
*s of bearing and getting through with 
-It is not half an hour ago, when (in the 
lurry and precipitation of a poor devil's 
for daily bread) I threw a fair sheet, 
I had just finished, and carefully wrote 
ip into the fire, instead of the foul one. 
ntly I snatched off my wig, and threw it 
licularly, with all imaginable violence, up 
»p of the room : indeed I caught it as it 
it there was an end of the matter ; nor do 
anything else in Nature would have given 
miediate ease. She, dear goddess, by an 
aneous impulse, in all provoking cases, 
ines us to a sally of this or that member, — 
she thrusts us into this or that place, or 
I of body, we know not why. f But mark, 
, we live amongst riddles and mysteries : 
it obvious things which come in our way 
irk sides, which the quickest sight cannot 
kte into ; and even the clearest and most 
understandings amongst us find ourselves 
I and at a loss in almost every cranny of 
*s works : so that this, like a thousand 
hin^s, falls out for us in a way which, 



(though we cannot reason upon it, yet we find the I 
good of it, may it please your Reverences and I 
your "Worships, — and that's enough for us. • J 

Now, my father could not lie down with this 
affliction for his life, nor could he carry it up- 
stairs like the other. — He walked composedly 
out with it to the fish-pond. 

Had my father leaned his head upon his hand, 
and reasoned an hour which way to have gone, 
Reason, with all her force, could not have 
directed him to anything like it : there is some- 
thing, sir, in fishponds, but what it is, I leave 
to system-builders and fish-pond diggers betwixt 
'cm to find out ; but there is something, under 
the first disorderly transport of the humours, so 
unaccountably becalming in an orderly and a 
sober walk towards one of them, that I have 
often wondered that neither Pythagoras, nor 
Plato, nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, nor Mahomet, 
nor any of your noted lawgivers, ever gave order 
about them. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Your Honour, said Trim, shutting the parlour 
door before he began to speak, has heard, I 
imagine, of this unlucky accident. . . • O yes. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, and it giv^s me great 
concern. ... I am heartily concerned too ; but 
I hope your Honour, replied Trim, will do me 
the justice to believe that it was not in the least 
owing to me. ... To thee. Trim ! cried my 
\mcle Toby, looking kindly in his face, 'twas 
Susannah's and the curate's folly betwixt them. 
. . . What business could they have together, 
an' please your Honour, in the garden? ... In 
the gallery, thou meanest, replied my uncle 
Toby. 

Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, and 
stopped short with a low bow. — Two misfor- 
tunes, quoth the Corporal to himself, are twice 
as many, at least, as are needful to be talked 
over at one time — the mischief the cow has done 
in breaking into the fortifications may be told 
his Honour hereafter. — Trim's casuistry and ad- 
dress, under the cover of his low bow, prevented 
all suspicion in my uncle Toby ; so he went on 
with what he had to say to Trim as follows : 

For my own part. Trim, though I can see 

little or no difference betwixt my nephew's being 
called Tristram or Trismegistus ; yet as the thing 
sits so near my brother's heart. Trim, I would 
freely have given a hundred pounds rather than 
it should have happened. . . • A hundred 
poimds, an' please your Honour ! replied Trim, 
I would not give a cherry-stone to boot. . . . 
Nor would I» Trim, upon my own account, quoth 
my uncle Toby ; but my brother, whom there is 
no arguing with in this case, maintains that a 
great deal more depends. Trim, u]x>n a Christian 
name than what ignorant people imagine ; for 
he says there never was a great or heroic action 
performed since the world began by one oalled 
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Tmtram. Nay, he will have it, Trim, that a 
man can neither be learned, nor wise, nor brave. 
. . . 'Tis all fancy, an' please your Honour : — I 
fought jutt as well, continued the Corporal, 
when the regiment called mo Trim, as when 
they called me James Butler. . . . And for my 
own part, said my uncle Toby, though I should 
blush to boast of myself. Trim; yet, had my 
name been Alexander, I could have done no 
more at Namur than my duty. . . . Bless your 
Honour ! cried Trim, advancing three steps as 
he spoke, does a man think of his Christian 
name when he goes upon the attack? ... Or 
when he stands in the trench. Trim ? cried my 
uncle Toby, looking firm. ... Or when he 
enters a breach? said Trim, pushing in between 
two chairs. ... Or forces the lines ? cried my 
uncle, rising up, and pushing his crutch like a 
pike. ... Or facing a platoon? cried Trim, 
presenting his stick like a firelock. ... Or 
when ho marches up the glacis? cried my uncle 
Toby, looking warm, and setting his foot upon 
h^B stool.— 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Mt father was returned from his walk to the 
fish-pond, and opened the parlour door in the 
very height of the attack, just as my uncle Toby 
was marching up the glacis. Trim recovered 
his arms. Never was my uncle Toby caught 
riding at such a desperate sate in his life. Alas ! 
my uncle Toby! had not a weightier matter 
called forth all the ready eloquence of my father 
—how hadst thou then, and thy poor 1u>bby-hor8c 
too, been insulted I 

My father hung up his hat with the same air 
he took it down ; and, after giving a slight look 
at the disorder of the room, he took hold of one 
of the chairs which had formed the Corporal's 
breach, and placing it over against my uncle 
Toby, he sat down in it, and as soon as the tea- 
things were taken away, and the door shut, he 
broke out in a lamentktion as follows : 

UY TATHEB'S LAMENTATION. 

It is in vain longer, said my father (addressing 
himself as much to Emulphus' curse, which 
was laid upon the comer of the chimney-piece, 
as to my uncle Toby, who sat under it)— it is in 
vain longer, said my father, in the most querulous 
monotony imaginable, to struggle, as I have done, 
against this most uncomfortable of human per- 
suasions. — I see it plainly that, either for my 
own sins, brother Toby, or the sins and follies 
of the Shandy family. Heaven has thought fit 
to draw forth the heaviest of its artillery against, 
me ; and that the prosperity of my child is the 
point upon which the whole force of it is directed 
to play. . . . Such a thing would batter the 
whole universe about our ears, brother Shandy, 
•aid my tmolo Toby, if it was so. . . . Unhappy 
Tristram 1 child of wrath ! child of decrepitude ! 



interruption ! mistake ! and discontent ! Whsi 
one misfortune or disaster in the book of em- 
bryotio evils, that oould unmechanize thy frtaa^ 
or entangle thy filaments, which has not fsUen 
upon thy head, ere ever thou earnest into ths 
world I^what evils in thy passage into it ! irfast 
evils since ! — ^Ptoducod into being in the decline 
of thy father's days, — ^when the powers of hii 
imagination and of his body were waxing f edde, 
— ^when radical heat, and radical moisture, the 
elements which should have tempered thine, 
were drying up, and nothing left to found thy 
stamina in but negations, — 'tis pitiful, — lirotiier 
Toby, at the best, and called out for aU the littis 
helps that care and attention on both aidei could 
give it. But how were we defeated ? Ton know 
the event, brother Toby ! — 'tis too melancholy s 
one to be repeated now ; — ^whcn the few saimil 
8X)irits I was worth in the world, and with whidi 
memory, fancy, and quick parts should ban 
been conveyed, were all dispersed, confused, oQe* 
founded, scattered, and sent to the devil!— 

Here, then, was the time to have put a liop 
to this persecution against him, — and tried as 
experiment at least, — whether calmness ssd 
serenity of mind in your sister, with a doe at- 
tention, brother Toby, to her evacuations uid 
repletions, and the rest of her non-natuxab, 
might not, in the course of nine months' geito* 
tion, have set all things to rights. — ^My child was 
bereft of these ! What a teasing life did she 
lead herself, and consequently her fcetus too, 
with that nonsensical anxiety of hers shoot 
lying-in in town! ... I thought my sister 
submitted with the greatest patience, replied 
my \mclo Toby ; I never heard her utter one 
fretful word about it. . . . She fumed inwardly, 
cried my father; and that, let me tell yen, 
brother, was ten times worse for the child,--aBd 
then, what battles did she fight with me ! sad 
what perx>etual storms about the midwife I . . • 
There she gave vent, said my uncle Toby. . . • 
Vent ! cried my father, looking up. 

But what was all this, my dear Toby, to the 
injuries done us by my child's coming head fore- 
most into the world, when all I wished, in thii 
general wreck of his frame, was to have saved 
this little casket unbroke, unrifled ! — 

With all my precautions, how was my sysioa 
turned topsy-turvy in the womb with my diild! 
his head exposed to the hand of violence, and a 
pressure of 470 pounds avoirdupois weight acting 
so perpendicuhirly upon its apex, that, at this 
hour, 'tis ninety per cent, insurance that the fine 
network of the intellectual web be not rent and 
torn to a thousand tatters. 

Still we could have done ! — Fool, Cox- 
comb, Puppy,— give him but a Note; — Crippl0» 
Dwarf, Driveller, Goosccap (shape him as you 
¥rill), — the door of Fortune stands open,— 
Licctus! Licetus! had I been blest with a fcstos 
five inches long and a half, like thcc. Fate mi^t 
have dune her worst. 
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-other Toby, there was one cast of the 
yr our child, after all : — O Tristram ! 
t TristnunJ 
L send for Mr. Yorick, said mj unclo 

a xoay send for whom you will, replied 



CHAPTEB XX. 

rate have I gone on at, ourretting and 
b away, two up and two down, for four 
x)gether, without looking once behind, 
n one side of me, to see whom I trod 
11 tread upon no one, quoth I to my- 
1 1 mounted, — ^1*11 take a good rattling 
»ut ni not hurt the poorest jack-ass 

road. — So oflE I set — up one lane — 
other — through this turnpike — over 
if the arch-jockey of jockeys had got 
e. 

ide at this rate with wliat good intention 
lution you may, 'tis a million to one 
some one a mischief, if not yourself. — 
ig — he's off — he's lost his seat — he's 
.ell break his neck ! — see 1 if he has 
pped full amongst the scaffolding of 
rtaking critics ! — hell knock his brains 
ist some of their posts I — he's bounced 
»k, — ^he's now riding like a madcap full 
igh a whole crowd of painters, fiddlers, 
graphers, physicians, lawyers, logicians, 
ichoolmen, churchmen, statesmen, sol- 
uists, connoisseurs, prelates, poi>e8, and 
t. — ^Don't fear, said I, I'll not hurt the 
ack-ass upon the king's highway. 

horse throws dirt I see, you've splashed 
! — ^I hope in God 'twas only Emulphus, 
But you have squirted full in the faces 
Le Moyne, De Bomigny, and De Mar- 
z\an of the Sorbonne. — ^That was last 
lied L — But you have trod this moment 
Lng. — ^Elings have bad times on't, said I, 
d upon by such people as me. 
&ve done it, replied my accuser. 
' it, quoth I, and so have got off ; and 
I standing with my bridle in one hand, 
I my C19 in the other, to tell my story. 

what is it ? You shall hear in the 

pter. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

as the First, of France, was one winterly 
uming himself over the embers of a 
3, and talking with his first minister of 
things for the good of the state,^ — it 
ot be amiss, said the king, stirring xv^ 
ers with his cane, if this good under- 
: betwixt ourselves and Switzerland was 

1 Vidt Menaglsna, voL L 



a little strengthened. . . . There is no end, sire, 
replied the minister, in giving money to these 
people,— they would swallow up the treasury 
of France. . . . Poo ! poo ! answered the king, 
— ^here axe more ways. Mens, le Premier, of 
bribing states besides that of giving money- 
Ill pay Switzerland the honour of standing 
godfather for my next child. . . . Your majesty, 
said the minister, in so doing would have all 
the grammarians in Europe upon your back ; — 
Switserland, as a republic, being a female, can 
in no construction be godfather. . . . She may 
be godmother, replied Francis, hastily; so 
announce my intentions by a courier to-morrow 
morning. 

I am astonished, said FVands the First (that 
day fotnij^t), speaking to his minister as he 
entered the eloset, that we have had no answer 
from Switaerland, . . • Sire, I waife upon you 
this moment, said Moos, le Premier, to lay 
befoxe you my despatdies upon that business. 
. . . They take it kindly? said the king. . . . 
They do, sire, replied the minister, and have 
the highest sense of the honour your Majesty 
has done them ; but the republic, as godmother, 
claims her right, in this case, of naming the 
child. 

In all reason, quoth the king— she will 
christen him Francis, or Henry, or Lewis, or 
some other name that she knows will be agree- 
able to us. Your majesty is deceived, replied 
the minister,—-! have this hour received a de- 
spatch from our resident, with the determina- 
tion of the republic on that point also. . . . And 
what name has the republic fixed upon for the 
Dauphin? . • . Shadrach-Meshech-Abednego, re- 
plied the minister. ... By St. Peter's girdle, I 
will have nothing to do with the Swiss ! cried 
Francis the First, pulling up his breeches, and 
walking hastily across the floor. 

Your majesty, replied the minister/calmly, 
cannot bring yourself off. 

We'll pay them im money, said the king. 

Sire, thrae are not sixty thousand crowns in 
the treasury, answered the minister. . . . IH 
pawn the best jewel in me crown, quoth Francis 
the First. 

Your honour stands pawned already in this 
matter, answered Monsieur le Premier. 

Then, Mens, le Premier, said the king, l^ 
we'll go to war with 'em. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

Albeit, gentle reader, I have lusted earnestly, 
and endeavoured carefully (according to the 
measure of slender skill God has vouchsafed mc, 
and as convenient leisure from other occasions 
of needful profit and healthful pastime have 
permitted), tliat these little books, which I here 
put into thy hands, might stand instead of 
many bigger books — yet have I carried myself 
towards thee in such fanciful guise of careless 
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disport that right sore am I ashamed now to 
entreat thy lenity seriously — ^in beseeching thee 
to believe it of me that, in the story of my 
father and his Christian names, I have no 
thoughts of treading upon Francis the First, — 
nor, in the affair of the nose, upon Francis the 
Ninth, — nor, in the character of my uncle Toby 
—of characterizing the militating spirits of my 
country — the wound upon his groin is a wound 
to every comparison of that kind, — nor, by 
Trim, that I meant the Duke of Ormond, — or 
that my book is wrote against predestination, 
or free-will, or taxes. — If 'tis wrote against any- 
thing, 'tis wrote, an' please your Worships, 
against the spleen ; in order, by a more frequent 
and a more convulsive elevation and depression 
of the diaphragm, and the succussations of the 
intercostal and abdominal muscles in laughter, 
to drive the gciJil and other hiUer juices from the 
gall-bladder, liver, and sweet-bread of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects, with all the inimicitious pas- 
sions which belong to them, down into their 
duodcnums. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

But can the thing be imdone, Yorick ? said 

my father, — for, in my opinion, continued he, 
it cannot. I am a vile canonist, replied Yorick ; 
but, of all evils, holding suspense to be the 
most tormenting, we shall at least know the 
worst of this matter. ... I hate these great 
dinners, said my father. . . . The size of the 
dinner is not the point, answered Yorick; we 
want, Mr. Shandy, to dive into the bottom of 
this doubt, whether the name can be changed 
or not — and as the beards of so many commis- 
saries, officials, advocates, proctors, registers, 
and of the most eminent of our school-divines 
and others, are all to meet in the middle of one 
table, and Didius has so pressingly invited you 
— who, in your distress, would miss such an 
occasion? — all that is requisite, continued 
Yorick, is to apprise Didius, and let him 
manage a conversation, after dinner, so as to 
introduce the subject. . . . Then my brother 
Toby, cried my father, clapping his two hands 
together, shall go with us. 

Let my old tie-wig, quoth my uncle Toby, 

and my laced regimentals, be hung to the fire all 
night, Trim. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

^— No doubt, sir, there is a whole chapter 
wanting here — and a chasm made in the book 
by it ; but the bookbinder is neither a fool, nor 
a knave, nor a puppy— nor is the book a jot 
more imperfect (at least upon that score), — but. 



on the contrary, the book is more perfect and 
complete by wanting the chapter than haviLg 
it, as I shall demonstrate to your Bevereneei 
in this manner. — I question first, by the bye^ 
whether the same experiment might not bs 
made as successfully upon sundry other ch^ 
ten ; but there is no end, an' please your Bere- 
rences, in trying experiments upon chapten^ 
we have had enough of it — ^so there's an end of 
that matter. 

But before I begin my demonstration, let ni 
only tell you that the chapter which I hin 
torn out, and which otherwise you would iS 
have been reading just now, instead of thii,— 
was the description of my father's, my unds 
Toby*B, Trim's, and Obodiah's setting out tad 
joume]ring to the visitations at • . . 

We'll go in the coach, said my father— Prithee, 
have the arms been altered, Obadiah? — It 
would have made my story much better to hsT» 
begun with telling you that, at the time my 
mother's arms were added to the Shsndyi, 
when the coach was repainted upon my fattier i 
marriage, it had so fallen out that the coach- 
painter, whether by performing all his worb 
with the left hand, like Turpilius the Bonus, 
or Hans Holbein of Basil — or whether twu 
more from the blunder of his head than hand^ 
or whether, lastly, it was from the sinister torn 
which everything relating to our family mi 
apt to take — it so fell out, however, to our re* 
proach, that, instead of the bend<lextarf whidi, 1 
since Henry the Eighth's reign, was honestilj 
our due, a bend-sinitt^f by some of theie 
fatalities, had been drawn quite across the field 
of the Shandy arms, lis scarce credible that 
the mind of so wise a man as my father could 
be so much incommoded with so small a matter. 
The word coach — let it be whose it would— or 
coachman, or coach-horse, or coach-hire, could 
never be named in the family bat he constantly 
complained of carrying this vile mark of illegh 
timacy upon the door of his own; he never 
once was able to stop into the coach, or out of 
it, without turning round to take a view of the 
arms, and making a vow at the same time, thst 
it was the last time he would ever set his foot 
in it again till the bend-sinister was taken out ; 
but, like the affair of the hinge, it was one of 
t1:o many things which the Destifties had artj 
/down in their books — ever to be grumbled at I 
I (and in wiser families than ours), but never to/ 
Lbc mended. 

— Has the haid-sinister been brushed out, I 
say? said my father. . . . There has been 
nothing brushed out, sir, answered Obadiah, 
but the lining. . . . Well go o' horseback, said 
my father, turning to Yorick. ... Of all tiling 
in the world, except politics, the deigykncw 
the least of heraldry, said Yorick. . . . No matter 
for that, cried my father — I should be soixy ts 
appear with a blot in my escutcheon befors 
them. . • . Never mind tho laui'Sinister, said 
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uncle Toby, putting on his tie-irig. . . . No, 
iced, said my father — jon may go with my 
it Dinah to a visitation with a hend-iinisUr, 
you think fit — ^My poor uncle Toby blushed. 
J father was vexed at himself. No, my dear 
[>ther Toby, said my father, changing his tone 
'out the damp of the ooach-lining about my 
ins may give me the sciatica again, as it did 
eccmbcr, January, and February last winter ; 
, if you please, you shall ride my wife's pad — 
id as you are to preach, Yorick, you had better 
lake the best of your way before, and leave 
ie to take care of my brother Toby, and to 
jUow at our own rates. 

Now the chapter I was obliged to tear out 
ras the description of this cavalcade, in which 
Torpond Trim and Obadiah, upon two coach- 
lorses abreast, led the way as slow as the 
Kitrole; whilst my uncle Toby, in his laced 
mimentals and tie-wig, kept his rank with my 
ather, in deep roads and dissertations alter- 
istely upon the advantage of learning and arms, 
• each could get the start. 

Bat the XMdnting of this journey, upon re- 
iewing it, appears to be so much above the 
tyle and manner of anything else I could have 
Ken able to x>aint in this book, that it could not 
tare remained in it without depreciating every 
)ther scene, and destroying, at the same time, 
hat necessary equipoise and balance (whether 
I good or bad) betwixt chapter and chapter, 
rhence the just proportions and harmony of 
be whole work result. For my own part, I am 
at just set up in the business, sd know little 
bout it ; but in my opinion, to write a book is, 
yt all the world, like humming a song — ^be but 
1 tune with yourself, madam, 'tis no matter 
ow high or how low you take it. 

—This is the reason, may it please your Beve- 
mces, that some of the lowest and flattest 
impositions pass off very well (as Yorick told 
ly uncle Toby one night) by siege. My tmde 
'oby looked brisk at the sound of the word 
'^tge^ but oould neither make head nor tail of 

Vm to preach at Court next Sunday, said 
[omenas — run over my notes; so I hummed 
ver Dr. Homenas' notes. The modulation's 
cry well — it will do, Homenas, if it holds on 
t this rate ; so on I hummed, and a tolerable 
one I thought it was, — and to this hour, may it 
•lease your Reverences, had never found out 
•ow low, how flat, how spiritless and jejune it 
ris, but that all of a sudden up started an air 
a the middle of it so fine, so rich, so heavenly 
-it carried my soul up with it into the other 
rorld. Now, had I (as Montaigne complained 
Q a parallel accident) — had I found the decli- 
ity easy or the ascent accessible, certes I had 
)een outwitted. Your notes, Homenas, I should 
lave said, are good notes ; but it was so perpen- 
lieolar a precipice — so wholly cut off from the 
^ of the work, that, by the first note I 



hummed, I found myself flying into the other 
world, and theuco discovered the vale whence 
I came, so deep, so low, and dismal, that I shall 
never have the heart to descend into it agaim 
49" A dwarf who brings a standard along 
ith him to measure his own size, take my 
^ord, is a dwarf in more articles than one. 
id so much for tearing out of chapters. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
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—See, if ho is not cutting it all into slips, and 
giving them about him to light their pipes I 
— *Tis abominable, answered Didius. — It should 
not go unnoticed, said Dr. Kysarcius. 49" He 
was of the Kysarcii of the Low Countries. 

Methinks, said Didius, half rising from his 
chair in order to remove a bottlo and a tall 
decanter which stood in a direct line betwixt 
him and Yorick, you might have spared this 
sarcastic stroke, and have hit upon a moro 
proper place, Mr. Yorick, or at least ux>on a 
more proper occasion, to have shown your con- 
tem^ft ql what wo have been about : if the 
sermon li of no better worth than to light 
pipes with, 'twas certainly, sir, k(^t good enough 
to be preached before so learned a^dy ; and if 
'twas good enough to be preached^ before so 
learned a body, 'twas certainly, sir, too good 
to Ught their pipes with afterwards. 

— I have got him fast hung up, quoth Didius 
to himself, upon one of the two horns of my 
dilemma ; let him get off as he can. 

I have undergone such unspeakable torments 
in bringing forth this sermon, quoth Yorick, 
upon this occasion, that I declare, Didius, I 
would suffer martyrdom, and, if it was possible, 
my horse with me, a thousand times over, be- 
fore I would sit down and make such another : 
I was delivered of it the wrong end of me— it 
came from my head instead of my heart ; and 
it is for the pain it gave me, both in the writing 
and preaching of it, that I revenge myself of it 

in this manner. To preach, to show the ex^ 

tent of our reading or the subtleties of our wit 
— to parade it in the eyes of the vulgar, with 
the beggarly accounts of a little learning, tin- 
selled over with a few words which glitter, but 
convey little light and less warmth — is a dis- 
honest use of the poor single half -hour in a week 
which is pTit into our hands. 'Tis not preaching 
the gospel, but ourselves. — For my own part, 
continued Yorick, I had rather direct five words 
point-blank to the heart. 

As Yorick pronounced the word pwrd-hlank^ 
my uncle Toby rose up to say something upon 
projectiles, when a single word, and no more, 
uttered from the opposite side of the table, 
drew every one's ears towards it— a word, of all 
others in the dictionary, the last in that place 
to be expected — a word I am ashamed to write, 
yet must be written— must be read ;— illegal — 
uncanonical : — guess ten thousand guesses mul- 
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tiitlicd into themselves — ^rack, torture yonr in- 
vention for ever — you*ro where you was. ^In 

short, 1*11 tell it in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Zounds ! Z — ds ! cried Phutatorius, partly 

to Iiimself , and yet high enough to be heard ; 
and, what seemed odd, 'twas uttered in a con- 
struction of look and in a tone of voice somc- 
wliat between that of a man in amazement and 
one in bodily pain. 

One or two who had vexy nice ears, and could 
distinguish the expression and mixture of the 
two tones as plainly as a third or a ^f(h^ or any 
oilier chord in music, were the most puzzled 
and perplexed with it. The concord was good 
itself, but then 'twas quite out of the key, and 
no vfAy applicable to the subject started; so 
thnt, v.'ith all their knowledge, they could not 
tell what in the world to make of it. 

Others, who knew nothing of musical expres- 
sion, and merely lent their ears to the plain 
imi)ort of the word, imagined that Phutatorius, 
who was somewhat of a choleric spirit, was just 
going to snatch the cudgels out of Didius' 
hands in order to bcmanl Yorick to some pur- 
pose :— and that the desperate monosyllable Z— ds 
was the exordium to an oration which, as they 
judged from the sample, presaged but a rough 
kind of handling of him: so that my uncle 
Toby*s good nature felt a pang for what Yorick 
w.is about to undergo. But seeing Phutatorius 
stop short, without any attempt to desire to go 
on, a third i>arty began to suppose that it was 
110 more than an involuntary respiration, casu- 
ally forming itself into the shape of a twelve- 
^icnny oath without the sin or substance of one. 

Others, and especially one or two who sat 
next him, looked upon it, on the contrary, as a 
r:-.il and substantial oath prepenscly formed 
n^jaiust Yorick, to whom he was known to bear 
no good liking ; — which said oath, as my father 
philosophized upon it, actually lay fretting and 
fuming at that very time in the upper regions 
of Phutatorius' purtcnance ; and so was natu- 
nilly, and according to the due oourse of things, 
tirst squeezed out by the sudden influx of blood, 
which was driven into the right ventricle of 
Phutatorius' heart, by the stroke of surprise 
which so strange a theory of preaching had 
excited. 
X How finely wc argue upon mistaken facts ! 

There was not a soul busied in all these va- 
rious reasonings upon the monosyllable which 
Phutatorius uttered — ^who did not take this for 
granted, proceeding upon it as from an axiom, 
namely, that Pliutatorius' mind was intent 
upon the subject of debate which was arising 
between Diditu and Yorick ; and, indeed, as he 
looked first towards the one and then towards 
the other, with the air of a man listening to 
what was going forwards, who would not have 



thought the same? But the troth was, tbal 
Phutatorius knew not one word or one syUsUi 
of what was itassing; bat hia whole thoo^ 
and attention were taken np with a truinetiaB 
which was going forwards at that very instial 
within the preoinoti of hie own galUgaskii^ 
and in a part of them where, of all otheis, hi 
stood most interested to wmteh ttocfidents: m 
that, notwithstanding he looked with all thi 
attention in the world, and had gradullj 
screwed up every nerve and muscle in hk fia 
to the utmost pitch the iniirnment would hmt, 
in order, as it was thoof^t, to give a ihsy 
reply to Yorick, who sat over against hiin, yelk 
I say, was Yorick never onee in any one doni- 
cile of Phutatorius' brain ; Imt the tnie asm 
of his exclamation lay at least a yard bekv. 

This I will endeavour to explain to yoa wA 
all imaginable decency. 

You must be informed, then, that Gaitri- 
pheres, who had taken a turn into the kiteha 
a little before dinner to see bow things Mfc 
on, observing a wicker basket of fine chesmrti 
standing upon the dresser, had orde r ed tints 
hundred or two of them might be roasted sal 
sent in as soon as dinner was over— Gaitai* 
pheres enforcing his orders about them, tkit 
Didius, but Phutatorius especially, were piiti- 
cularly fond of 'em. 

About two minutes before the time that 07 
uncle Toby interrupted Yorick's harangue, Osi* 
tripheres* chosnuts were brought In, and, ■ 
Phutatorius' fondness for 'em was uppenno^ 
in the waiter's head, he laid them direotlybe- 
fore Phutatorius, wrapped np hot in a den 
damask napkin. 

Now, whether it was physically impoaibh^ 
with half a dozen hands all thrust into ttt 
napkin at one time, but that some one dmoBli 
of more life and rotundity than the rest, nmk 
be put in motion,— it so fdl out, howevpr, tkit 
one was actually sent rolling off the table ; asd 
as Phutatorius sat straddling under, H fell per 
l)endicularly into that particular aperture of 
Phutatorius' breeches for which, to the ahsne 
and indelicacy of our language be it spoke, 
there is no chaste word throughout all Jdm* 
son's dictionary. Let it suffice to say, it wsi 
that particular aperture which, in all good lo- 
cietics, the laws of decorum do strictly reqdie^ 
like the temple of Janus (in peace at least), t» 
bo universally shut up. 

The neglect of this punctilio in Phutatorini 
(which, by the bye, should be a warning to sB 
mankind) had opened a door to this aoddeoi— 

Accident I call it, in compliance with a le- 
oeived mode of speaking ;— but in no opposHioB 
to the opinion either of Acrites or UythoKem 
in this matter ; I know they were both pr^oi- 
sesscd and fully persuaded of it, and are so ie 
this hour, that there was nothing of aoddeB^ 
in tlic whole event, — ^but that the chesnut*s tik* 
ing that particular course, and, in a manner, of 
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I own mecord, and then falling with all its 
!«t direetlj ^to thai one particular place, 
id no other, — mM a real judgment upon Phuta- 
>riiis for thai filthy and ohecene treatiae c2e 
(mcmbinU nAmmdU^ which Phutaiorius had 
oblished about twenty yean ago, and was that 
lentioal wee k going to give the world a second 
Utionof. 

It is not mj buaineB to dip my pen in this 
fttt tro veray . Maoh undoubtedly may be wrote 
n both sides of the question. All that oon- 
ems m€ as a historian is to represent the 
istier of faot, and render it credible to the 
eader, thai the hiatus in Phutaiorius* breeches 
nss sufficiently wide to receire the chesnut; 
tnd that the ehesnui, somehow or other, did 
all perpendienlarly and piping hot into it with- 
mt Phutatorius* perceiving it, or any one else 
ti that time. 

The genial wannth which the chesnut im- 
jaried was not undelectable for the first twenty 
)r five-oad-tweniy seconds, and did no more 
inn gently solicit Phutatorius* attention to- 
mds the part ; but the heat gradually increas- 
ing, and in a few seconds more getting beyond 
the point of all sober pleasure, and then ad- 
raneing with all speed into the regions of pain, 
the soul of Phutaiozius, together with all his 
ideas, his thon^ts, his attention, his imagina- 
kion, judgment, resolution, deliberation, ratio- 
Bsnaiion, memoiy, fancy, with ten battalions of 
inSmal qiirits, all iumulinously crowded down, 
through different defiles and drouits, to the 
plaee in danger ; leaving all his upper regions, 
IS you may imagine, as empty as my purse. 

Witii the best inteUigenoe which all these 
messengers could bring him back, Phutatorius 
M noi s.ble to dive into the secret of what was 
fofaig forward below, nor could he make any 
kind of conjecture what the devil was the mat- 
ter with it. However, as he knew not what 
tbe true cause might torn out, he deemed ib 
asst prudent, in the situation he was in at 
present, to bear it, if possible, like a stoic; 
vUeh, with the help of some wry faces and 
ctanpursions of the mouth, he had certainly 
sceomplished, had his imsgination continued 
neuter ; — but the sallies of the imagination ore 
ungovernable in all things of this kind — a 
thought instantly darted into his mind that, 
though the anguish had the sensation of glow- 
ing heat, it mighty notwithstanding that, be a 
bits as well as a biuii,--and if so, that possibly 
a newt, or an asker, or some audi detested 
tiptile had crept up, and was fastening his 
teeth; the horrid idea of which, with a fresh 
glow of pain arising that instant from the ches- 
nut, seised Phutatorius with a sudden panic, — 
nad in the first terrifying disorder of the pas- 
iioB, it threw him, as it had done the best 
geaerab upon earth, quite off his guard : the 
eSeet of which was this, thai he leapt incon- 
ttun^j up, uttering, as ho rose, that interjec- 



tion of surprise so much descanted upon, with 
the aposiopestic break after it, marked thus, 

Z ds ! — ^which, though not strictly canonical, 

was still as little as any man could have said 
upon the occasion; and which, by the bye, 
whether canonical or not, Phutatorius could 
no more help than he could the cause of it. 

Though this has taken up some time in the 
narrative, it took up little more time in the 
transaction than just to allow time for Phuta- 
torius to draw forth the chesnut, and throw it 
down with violence upon the floor, — and for 
Yoriok to rise from his chair, and pidc the ches- 
nut up. 

It is curious to observe the triumph of slight 
incidents over the mind; — what incredible 
weight they have in forming and governing our 
opinions, both of men and things !— ^that trifles 
light as air shall waft a belief into the soul, and 
plant it so immoveably within it, — ^that Euclid's 
demonstrations, could they be brought to batter 
it in breach, should not all have power to over* 
throw it ! 

Yorick, I said, picked up the chesnut which 
Phutatorius* wrath had flung down : the action 
was trifling ; I am ashamed to account for it : 
he did it for no reason but that he thought the 
chesnut not a jot the worse for the adventure, 
and that he held a good chesnut worth stooping 
for. But this incident, trifling as it was, wrought 
differently in Phutatorius' head : he considered 
this act of Yorick's, in getting off his chair and 
picking up the chesnut, as a plain acknowledg- 
ment in him that the chesnut was originally his ; 
and, in course, thai it must have been the owner 
of the chesnut, and no one else, who could have 
played him such a prank with it. What greatly 
confirmed him in this opinion was this, that the 
table being parallelogrammioal, and very nar- 
row, it afforded a fair opportunity for Yorick, 
who sat directly over against Phutatorius, of 
slipping the chesnut in ; and consequently that 
he did il The look of something more than 
suspicion which Phutatorius cast full upon 
Yorick, as these thoughts arose, too evidently 
spoke his opinion ; and as Phutatorius was natu- 
rally supposed to know more of the matter than 
any person besides, his opinion at once became 
tho general one ; and for a reason very different 
from any which have yet been given, in a little 
time it was put out of all manner of dispute. 

When great or unexpected events fall out 
upon the stage of this sublunary world, the mind 
of man, which is an inquisitive kind of sub- 
stance, naturally takes a flight behind the scenes, 
to see what is the cause and first spring of them. 
The search was not long in this instance. 

It was well known that Yorick had never a 
good opinion of the treatise which Phutatorius 
had wrote, de Concti&tim reHnendit^ as a thing 
which he feared had done hurt in the world ; 
and 'twas easily found out that there was a mys- 
tical meaning in Yorick's prank, and that his 
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claicking the chcsnut hot into Phutatorius* 
*♦♦ — •**• was a sarcastical fling at his hook ; 
the doctrines of which, they said, had inflamed 
many an honest man in the same place. 

Tills conceit awakened Somnolentius— made 
Agekstcs smile ; and, if you can recollect the 
precise look and air of a man's face intent in 
finding out a riddle, — ^it threw Gastriphercs* 
into that form ; and, in short, was thought by 
many to be a master-stroke of arch wit. 

ThLs, as the reader has seen from one end to 
the other, was as groundless as the dreams of 
philosophy. Yorick, no doubt, as Shakespeare 
Eaid of his ancestor, ' was a man of jest ; ' but 
it was tempered with something which with- 
held him from that, and many other imgracious 
pranks, of which he as undeservedly bore the 
blam e ; but it was his misfortune all his life 
long to bear the imputation of saying and doing 
a thousand things of which (unless my esteem 
blinds me) his nature was incapable. All I 
blame him for, or rather, all I blame and alter- 
nately like him for, was that singularity of his 
temper, which would never suffer him to take 
pains to set a story right with the world, how- 
ever in his power. In every ill usage of that 
sort, he acted precisely as in the affair of his 
loan horse. He could have explained it to his 
honour, but his spirit was above it ; and be- 
sides, he ever looked upon the inventor, the 
propagator, and believer of an illiberal report, 
alike so injurious to him, — ^he could not stoop to 
tell his story to them ; and so trusted to time 
and truth to do it for him. 

This heroic cast produced him inconveniences 
in many respects ; in the present it was followed 
by the fixed resentment of Phutatorius, who, as 
Yorick had just made an end of his chesnut, 
rose up from his chair a second time, to let him 
know it ; which indeed he did with a smUe, 
saying only, — That ho would endeavour not to 
forget the obligation. 

liut you must mark and carefully separate 
and distinguish these two things in your 
mind : — 

Tlie smile was for the company ; 

The tlireat was for Yorick. 

CHAPTER XXVm. 



, —Can you tell mo, quoth Phutatorius, speaking 
to Gastriphercs, who sat next to him— for one 
would not apply to a surgeon in so foolish an 
affair, — Can you tell me, Gastripheres, what is 
best to take out the fire ? . . . Ask Eugenius, said 
Gastripheres. . . . That greatly depends, said 
Eugenius, pretending ignorance of the adven- 
ture, upon the nature of the part. If it is a 
tender part, and a part which can conveniently 
be wrapt up. ... It is both the one and the 
other, replied Phutatorius, laying his hand as 
he spoke, ^-ith an emphatical nod of his head, 
upon the part in question, and lifting up his 



right leg at the same time, to case and vcntiktt 
it. ... H that is the case, said Eugenioi, I 
would advise you, Phutatorius, not to tamper 
with it by any means ; but if you will scad to 
the next printer, and trust your eore to such a 
simx^le thing as a soft sheet of paper just comB 
off the press— you need do nothing more thsi 
twist it round! . . . The damp paper, qooft 
Yorick (who sat next to his friend Eugeniu)^ 
though I know it has a refreshing coolness in ii^ 
yet, I presume, is no more than the vehide;^ 
and that the oil and lamx>-black, with which tin 
paper is so strongly impregnated, does the bus* 
ness. . . . Right, said Eugenius ; andis,ofaa7 
outward application I would venture to leoon- 
mend, the most anodyne and safe. 

Was it my case, said Gastripheres, ss thi 
main thing is the oil and lamp-black, I shooU 
spread them thick upon a rag, and dap it n 
directly. . . . That would make a very deril of 
it, replied Yorick. • • . And besides, added Bi> 
genius, it would not answer the intention, iHudi 
is the extreme neatness and elegance of the pie* 
scription, which the Faculty hold to be half it 
half ; for consider, if the type is a very smaH 
one (which it should be), the sanative partidei^ 
which come into contact in this form, have tin 
advantage of being spread so infinitely thin, and 
with such a mathematical equality (fresh paii> 
graphs and large capitals excepted), as no ait cr 
management of the spatula can come up ta . . . 
It falls out very luckily, replied Phutatorio% 
that the second edition of my Treatise de Cim- 
cubinis retinendis is at this instant in the prm 
. . . You may take any leaf of it, said EageBSm, 
no matter which. . • . Provided, quoth YoiidCi 
there is no bawdry in it. — 

They are just now, replied Phutatoriua, ipmA' 
ing off the ninth chapter, which is the lait 
chapter but one in the book. . . . Pray, what if 
the title of that chapter? said Yorick, maldiig 
a respectful bow to Phutatorius as he spoke; 
. . . I think, answered Phutatorius, 'tis thai A 
jRe Chncubinarid, 

For Heaven's sake keep out of that chapter, 
quoth Yorick. 

By all means, added Eugenius. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

— Now, quoth Didius, rising up, and laying )a$ 
right hand with his fingers spread upon hit 
breast, had such a blunder about a Ghriatias 
name happened before the Reformation— [It 
happened the day before yesterday, quoth my 
uncle Toby to himself] — and when baptism wtf 
administered in Latin— {Twaa all in Eng^iibt 
said my uncle] — many things might have eoiih 
cided with it, and, upon the authority of simdiy 
decreed cases, to have pronounced the bi^iuD 
null, with a power of giving the ohild a M* 
name. Had a priest, for instance, which in> 
no imcommon thing, through ignorance of ihi 
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Uin tongue, baptised a child of Tom-o'Stilcs, 
i nomine patrim et filia tt tpiritum ianctoSf 
le iM^tiam was held nulL ... I beg your par- 
ofn, replied KyBarcius ; in that case, as the mis- 
ike was only in the terminations, the baptism 
•as Talid ; and to have rendered it null, the 
lander of the priest should have fallen upon 
be first syllable of each noun, and not, as in 
tnir case, upon the last. 
Jty father delighted in subtleties of thu kind, 
ad listened with infinite attention. 

Gastripheres, for example, coutinued Kysar- 
aus, baptises a child of John Stradling's in 
famine fftUrity etc., instead of in nomine pati^, 

ic 1m this a baptiem? No, say the ablest 

anonists ; inasmuch as the radix of each word 
a hereby torn up, and the sense and meaning 
if them removed and changed quite to another 
>bject ; for gomint does not signify a name, nor 
^slrif a father. . . . What do they signify ? said 
my uncle Toby. . . . Nothing at all, quoth 
f orick. . . . ^rgo, such a baptism is null, said 
Cysardus. . . . 

In course, answered Yorick, in a tone two 
ptrts jest and one part earnest. 

Bat in the case cited, continued Kjrsarcius, 
■here patrim is put for patriSy filia for filiif and 
10 on, as it ii a fault only in the declension, and 
khe roots of the word continue untouched, the 
inilecticm of their branches, either this way or 
that, does not in any sort hinder the baptism, 
inasmuch as the same sense continues in the 
vords as before • . . .But then, said Didius, the 
intention of the priest*s pronouncing them gram- 
matieslly must have been proved to have gone 
ilong with it. . . . Bight, answered Kysarcius ; 
ind of this, brother Didius, we have an in- 
itsnoe in a decree of the decretals of Poi>e Leo 
the Third. . • . But my brother's child, cried 
my uncle Toby, has nothing to do with the 
Pope ; 'tis the plain child of a Protestant gentle- 
Bisn, christened Tristram against the wills and 
viihes both of his father and mother, and all 
"who are akin to it. 

If the wills and wishes, said Kysarcius, inter- 
rupting my unde Toby, of those only who stand 
related to Mr. Shandy's child were to have 
weight in this matter, Mrs. Shandy, of all 

people, has the least to do in it. My uncle 

Toby laid down his pipe, and my father drew 
bis chair still closer to the table, to hear the con- 
dosion of so strange an introduction. 

—It has not only been a question. Captain 
Shandy, amongst the best lawyers and civilians 
^ this land,' continued Kysarcius, 'Whether 
the mother be of kin to her child;* but after 
Hmeh dispassionate inquiry and jactitation of 
the aignments on all sides, it has been adjudged 
for the negative, namely, ' That the mother is 
Hot of kin to her child.** My father instantly 

> Vidt Sw IaUe i u e on Testsments, Part 7, § & 
*rUt Brooks's Alnrldg. Tit Adminlitr. No. 47. 



clapp'd his hand upon my uncle Toby's mouth, 
under colour of whispering in his ear; the 
truth was he was alarm'd for LUlihulhrOf and 
having a great desire to hear more of so curious 
an argument, he begg'd my uncle Toby, for 

Heaven's sake, not to disappoint him in it. 

My uncle Toby gave a nod, resumed his pipe, 
and contenting himself with whistling LUU- 
bullero inwardly— Kysarcius, Didius, and Trip- 
tolcmus wont on with the discourse as follows : 

This determination, continued Kysarcius, how 
contrary soever it may seem to run to the stream 
of vulgar ideas, yet had reason strongly on its 
side ; and has been put out of all manner of dis- 
pute from the famous case, known commonly 
by the name of the Duke of Suffolk's Case. . . . 
It is cited in Brooke, said Triptolemus. . . . 
And taken notice of by Lord Coke, added Didius. 
. . . And you may find it in Swinburne on 
Testaments, said Kysarcius. 

The case, Mr. Shandy, was this : 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, Charles, 
Duke of Suffolk, having issue a son by one 
venter, and a daughter by another venter, made 
his last will, wherein he devised goods to his 
son, and died ; after whose death the son died 
also — but without will, without wife, and 
without child, — his mother and his sister by 
the father's side (for she was bom of the former 
venter) then living. The mother took the 
administration of her son's goods, according 
to the statute of the 21st of Harry the Eighth ; 
whereby it is enacted that, in case any person 
die intestate, the administration of his goods 
shall be comndtted to the next of kin. 

The administration being thus (surreptitiously) 
granted to the mother, the sister by the father's 
side commenced a suit before the Ecclesiastical 
Judge, alleging, first. That she herself was next 
of kin ; and secondly, That the mother was not 
of kin at all to the party deceased ; and there- 
fore prayed the court that the administration 
granted to the mother might be revoked, and be 
committed unto her as next of kin to the de- 
ceased, by force of the said statute. 

Hereux>on, as it was a great cause, and much 
depending upon its issue — and many causes of 
great property likely to be decided in times to 
come by the precedent to be then made — the 
most learned, as well in the laws of this realm 
as in the civil law, were consulted together. 
Whether the mother was of kin to her son or 
no? — ^Whereunto not only the temporal lawyers 
— but the church lawyers— the juris-consulti — 
the juris-prudentes — the civilians — the advo* 
cates — the commissaries — the judges of the Con- 
sistory and Prerogative Courts of Canterbury 
and York, with the Master of the Faculties, — 
were unanimously of opinion that the mother 
was not of Idn to her child. ' 

> Hater non numeratur inter consangnineos.— jBafrf. in 
uU. C. d€ Verb, tignific 
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And what said the Duchess of Suffolk to it? 
said my uncle Tobj. 

The unexpectedness of my unde Toby's ques- 
tion confounded Kysarcius more than the ablest 
advocate. BJt stopped a full minute looking in 
my uncle Toby's face without replying ; and in 
that single minute Triptolemus put by him, and 
took the lead as follows : — 

'Tis a ground and principle in the law, said 
Triptolemus, that things do not ascend, but 
descend in it; and I make no doubt 'tis for 
this cause that, however true it is that the 
child maybe of the blood and seed of its parent, 
that the parents, nevertheless, are not of the 
blood and seed of it, — inasmuch as the parents 
are not begot by the child, but the child by the 
parents ; for so they write, Liberi nmi de Ban- 
guine patrit et fntUrit, sect pater tt mater non 
$unt de ionffuine liberorum, 

. . . But this, Triptolemus, cried Didius, 
proves too mudi; for, from this authority 
cited, it would follow, not only what indeed 
is granted on all sides, that the mother is not 
of kin to her child, but the father likewise. 
... It is held, said Triptolemus, the better 
opinion; because the father, the mother, and 
the child, though they be three persons, yet are 
they but {una caro^) one flesh, and consequently 
no degree of kindred, or any method of acquir- 
ing one in nature, . . . There you push the 
argument again too far, cried Didius ; for there 
is no prohibition in natwrt, though there is in 
the Levitical law, but that a man may beget 
a child upon his grandmother ; in which case, 
supposing the issue a daughter, she would 
stand in relation both of—. . . But who ever 
thought, cried Kjrsaroius, of lying with his 
grandmother?. . . The young gentleman, re- 
plied Yorick, whom Selden speaks of, who not 
only thought of it, but justified his intention to 
his father by the argument drawn from the law 
of retaliation : — ' You lay, sir, with my mother,' 
said the lad; 'why may not I lie with yours?' 
. • . TIs the arffumentum commune^ added 
Yorick. . . . Tib as good, replied XNigenius, 
taking down his hat, as they deserve. 

The company broke up. 

OHAPTEBXXX. 

—And pray, said my unde Toby, leaning upuu 
Yoiick, as he and my father were helping him 
leisurely down the stairs, — don't be terrified, 
madam; this staircase conversation is not so 

long as the last. ^And pray, Yorick, said my 

uncle Toby, which way is tJiis sad affair of 
Tristram at length settled by these learned 

men? Very satisfactorily, replied Yorick: 

no mortal, sir, has any concern with it ; for 

Mrs. Shandy, the mother, is nothing at all 
akin to him ; and as the mother's is the surest 

> Vide Brooke's Abiidg. Tit AOmlaistr. Ko. 47. 
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side, Mr. Shandy in course is still leas tlisa 
nothing. In short, he is not so miieh akin to 
him, sir, as I am. 

. . . That may well be, said my father, disk- 
ing his head. 

. . . Let the learned say what they wil^ 
there must certainly, quoth my unde Tobj, 
have been some sort of oonsanguinity betwixt 
the Duchess of Suffolk and her son. 

The vulgar are of the same opinion, qnotii 
Yorick, to this hour. 

CHAPTER XXXL 

Thodou my father was hugdy tickled with tki 
subtleties of these learned disco(qise%-~tm 
still but like the anointing of a broken boaa 
The moment he got home, the weight of hk 
afflictions returned upon him but so ntnck tb 
heavier, as is ever the case when the staff ft 
lean on dips from under us. He became pet- 
sive — walked frequently forth to the fish-poad- 
let down one loop of his hat — sigh'd oftoa- 
forbore to snap ;— and, as the hasty spszia d 
temper which occasion ■napping go much siul 
perspiration and digestion, as £Qppocraiestdb 
us, he had certainly fallen ill with the extine- 
tion of them, had not his thoughts been critir 
cally drawn off, and his health rescued bjafrdk 
train of disquietudes left him, with a lagujd 
a thousand pounds, by my aunt Dinah. 

My father had scarce read the letter who, 
taking the thing by the right end, he instsotif 
began to plague and puidehiahead howtol^ 
it out mostly to the honour df his &mily. A 
hundred and fifty odd projects took posscsBfls 
of his brains by turns ; — ^he would do thii^ ssd 
that, and t'other. He would go to Bone— ks 
would go to law— he would buy stoek—fas 
would buy John Hobson's fisrm— he wodd nfV 
fore-front his house, and add a new wing to 
make it even. There was a fine water-mill « 
this side, and he would buld a wind-miU « 
the other side of the river, in full view, to 
answer it.— But, above dl things in tlie 
world, he would endoso the great Ox-moor, 
and send out my brother Bobby immcdistel]r 
upon his travels. 

But as the sum was finiU, and eonsequeitlj 
could not do everything, — and in truth veiy 
few of these to any purpose, — of all the projeds 
which offered themsdves upon this occasiaiw 
the two last seemed to make the deepest in* 
pression; and he would infiiUiUy have dete^ 
mined upon both at onoe, but for the smsU 
inoonvenienoe hinted at above, which ahsohitdlf 
put him under a necessity of '*'>yi^"ig in fxnai 
dther of the one or the other. 

This was dtogether not so easy to be dome; 
for though 'tis certain my father had long bef oce 
set his heart upon this necessary part of my 
brother*B education, and, like a prudent Bant 
had actually determined to oarry it into execu* 
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I ih» firtt money that returned from 
id creation of actions in the Misiissippi 
in which he was an adventurer; yet 
aoor, which was a fine, large, whinny, 
d, unimproved common, belonging to 
idy estate, had almost as old a claim 
n : he had long and affectionately set 
ft upon taming it likewise to some ao- 
But having never hitherto been pressed 
li a conjnnctnre of things as made it 
f to settle either the priority or justice 

claims, like a wise man, he had re- 
mtering into any nice or critieal exa- 
I about them ; so that, upon the dismis- 
Bvery other project at this crisb, the 
projects, the Ox-moor and my brother, 
bim again ; and so equal a match were 
each other as to become the occasion of 
1 conteet in the old gentleman's mind, 

the two should be set agoing first. 
x>ple nmy langh as they will; but the 

this: — 

I ever been the cnstom of the family, 
length of time was almost become a 
I common right, that the eldest son of 
i have free ingress, egress, and regress 
sign parts before marriage, — ^not only 
ake of bettering his own private parts, 
anefit of exercise and change of so much 
i simply for the mere delectation of his 
J the feather put into his cap of having 
road.— jTontiiiA taUtt my father would 

AS this was a reasonable, and in course 
Christian indnlgenGe, — to deprive him 
tlumt why or wherefore, and thereby 
i example of him, as the first Shandy 
d about £uroi>e in a post-chaise, and 
anse he was a heavy lad, would be 
n ten times worse than a Turk. 
3 other hand, the case of the Ox-moor 
aahard. 

dve of the original pnrdiase money, 
ras eight hundred pounds, it had cost 
ly eight hundred pounds more in a law- 
rat fifteen years before, besides the 
Dws what trouble and vexation. 

I been, moreover, in po ssession of the 
family ever since the middle of the last 
; and though it lay full in view before 
se, bounded on one extremity by the 
ill, and on the other by the projected 

II spoken of above, — and for all these 
seemed to have the fairest title of any 
the estate to the care and protection 
tnily, — yet, by an unaccountable fatality, 
to men as well as the ground they tread 
id all along most shamefully been over- 

and, to speak the truth of it, had 
so much by it that it would have made 
n*s heart bleed (Obadiah said) who 
)od the value of land, to have rode over 
»nly seen the condition it was in. 



However, as neither the purchasing this tract 
of ground, nor indeed the placing of it where it 
lay, were either of them, properly speaking, of 
my father's doing, — ^ho had never thought him- 
self any way concerned in the affair, till the 
fifteen years before, when the breaking out of 
that cursed lawsuit mentioned above (and which 
bad arose about its boundaries) — ^which being 
altogether my father^s own act and deed, it 
naturally awakened every other argument in 
its favour; and upon summing them all up 
together, he saw, not merely in interest but in 
honour, he was bound to do something for it ; 
and that now or never was the time. 

I think there must certainly have been a 
mixture of ill-luck in it, that the reasons on 
both sides should happen to be so equally 
balanced by each other ; for though my father 
weighed them in all humours and conditions, 
spent many an anxious hour in the most pro- 
found and abstracted meditation upon what was 
best to be done ; — ^reading books of farming one 
day, books of travels another, — laying aside 
all passion whatever, — viewing the arguments 
on both sides in all their lights and circum- 
stances, — communing every day with my uncle 
Toby, arguing with Yorick, and talking over 
the whole affair of the Ox-moor with Obadiah, 
— ^3ret nothing in all that time appeared so 
strongly in behalf of the one, which was not 
either strictly applicable to the other, or at least 
so far counterbalanced by some consideration of 
equal weight, as to keep the scales even. 

For, to be sure, with proper helps, and in the 
hands of some people, though the Ox-moor would 
undoubtedly have made a different appearance 
in the world from what it did or ever could do 
in the condition it lay, — yet every tittle of this 
was. true with regard to my brother Bobby, let 
Obadiah say what he would. 

In point of interest, the contest, I own, at 
first sight did not appear so Trndecisive betwixt 
them ; for whenever my father took pen and ink 
in hand, and set about calculating the simple 
expense of i>aring and burning and fencing in 
the Ox-moor, etc., with the certain profit it 
would bring him in return, — ^the latter turned 
out so prodigiously, in his way of working the 
account, that you would have sworn the Ox-moor 
would have carried all before it ; for it was plain 
he should reap a hundred lasts of rape, at twenty 
pounds a last, the very first year, — besides an 
excellent crop of wheat the year following; 
and the year after that, to speak within bounds, 
a hundred, but in all likelihood a hundred 
and fifty, if not two hundred, quarters of pease 
and beans, — ^besideft potatoes without end. But 
then to think he was all this while breeding up 
my brother like a hog to eat them, knocked all 
on the head again, and generally left the old 
gentleman in such a state of suspense that, as 
he often declared to my imclo Toby, he knew no 
more than his heels what to do. 
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Nobody but ho who has felt it can conceive 
what a plaguing thing it is to have a man's mind 
torn asunder by two projects of equal strength, 
both obstinately pulling in a contrary direction 
at the same time; for, to say nothing of the 
havoc which by a certain consequence is un- 
avoidably made by it all over the finer system 
of the nerves, which you know convey the 
animal sx)irits and more subtle juices from the 
heart to the head, and so on, — it is not to be 
told in what a degree such a wayward kind of 
friction works upon the more gross and solid 
parts, wasting the fat and impairing the strength 
of a man every time as it goes backwards and 
forwards. 

My father had certainly sunk under this evil, 
as certainly as he had done under that of my 
Christian Name, had he not been rescued out 
of it, as he was out of that, by a fresh evil — the 

e' fortune of my brother Bobby's death, 
rhat is the life of man ? Is it not to shift 
n side to side — from sorrow to sorrow? to 
ton up one cause of vexation, and unbutton 
iuxvther? 

CHAPTEPw XXXII. 

From this moment I am to be considered as heir- 
apparent to the Shandy family ; and it is from 
this point properly that the story of my Life 
and Opinions sets out. With all my hurry 
and precipitation, I have been but clearing the 
ground to raise the building ; and such a build- 
ing do I foresee it will turn out as never was 
planned, and as never was executed, since Adam. 
In less than five minutes I shall have thrown my 
pen into the fire, and the little drop of thick ink 
which is left remaining at the bottom of my ink- 
horn after it : — I have but half a score of things 
to do in the time ; I have a thing to name — a 
thing to lament— a thing to hope— a thing to 
promise — ^and a thing to threaten. — I have a thing 
to suppose — a thing to declare — a thing to conceal 
— ^a thing to choose — and a thing to pray for. — This 
chapter, therefore, I name the chapter of Things ; 
and my next chapter to it, that is, the first 
chapter of my next volume, if I live, shall be 
my chapter upon Whiskebs, in order to keep 
up some sort of connection in my works. 

The thing I lament is, that things have crowded 
in so thick uxx)n me that I have not been able to 
get into that part of my work towards which I 
have all the way been looking forwards with so 
much earnest desire ; and that is the campaigns, 
but especially the amours, of my uncle Toby, the 
events of which are of so singular a nature, and 
<o Ccrvantic a cast, that if I can so manage it as 
to convey but the same impressions to every 
other brain which the occurrences themselves 



excited in my own, I will answer for it tla 
book shall make its way in the world much 
better than its master has done before it.— Ob 
Tristram ! Tristram ! can this but be once 
brought about, the credit which will attend 
thee as an author shall counterbalance the manj 
evils which have befallen thee as a man : thos 
wilt feast upon the one, when thou hast lost aU 

sense and remembrance of the other ! 

No wonder I itch so much as I do to get at 
these amours : they are the choicest monel cf 
my whole story ! and when I do get at 'cm, 
assiiro yourselves, good folks — (nor do I valm 
whose squeamish stomach takes offence at it) I 
shall not be at all nice in the choice of my 
words ! and that's the thing I have to dcdeat.— 
I shall never get all through in five minntai) 
that I fear .—and the thing I hope is, that jva 
Worships and Reverences are not offended ^-if 
you are, depend upon't I'll give you somethiiig, 
my good gentry, next year to be offended at; 
that's my dear Jenny's way ; but who my Jeaiqr 
is, and which is the right and which the wrong 
end of a woman, is the thing to be ctmetaltii: 
it shall be told you in the next chapter but one 
to my chapter of Button-holes ; and not cm 
chapter before. 

And now that you have just got to the end of 
these four volumes, the tbing I have to <ul ii» 
how you feel your heads?— my own aches di^ 
mally !— As for your healths, I know they ait 
much better. True Shandeism, think what yon 
will against it, opens the heart and lungs ; uhI, 
like all those affections which partake of iti 
nature, it forces the blood and other vital flnidt 
of the body to run freely through their ^^^""^l*, 
and makes the wheel of life run long and cheer 
fully round. 

jl Was I left, like Sancho Pan^a, to chooie my 

^gdom, it should not be maritime, or a king. 

dom of blacks, to make a i>enny of ; no, it shonU 

|. be a kingdom of hearty laughing anbjects : and 

\zA the bilious and more saturnine pasiinni, by 

creating disorders in the blood and husxymii 

I have as bad an influence, I see, apon the body 

t politic as body natural; and af nothing bat a 

I habit of virtue can fully govern thoM pa«icoi» 

land subject them to reason, — I should add to my 

nrayer that Grod would give my subjecta gsaee 

to be wise as they were mkrby ; and tbenshodd 

h be the happiest monarch, and they the happiot 

(people, under heaven. 

And so, with this moral for the present^ niy 
it please your Worships and your BeveKDM% 
I take my leave of you, till this time twelve 
month, when (unless this vile ooug^ kills bm ^ 
the meantime) 111 have another pluck at yW 
beards, and lay open a story to the world yoB 
little dream o£ 
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VOLUME V. 



CHAPTER I. 

acl not been for tlioso two mettlesome 
1 that madcap of a postilion who drove 
om Stilton to Stamford, the thought had 
itered my head. He flew like lightning : 

was a slope of three miles and a half ; — 
cely touched the ground — the motion was 
pid — most impetuous ; — ^'twas communi- 
> my brain — my heart partook of it. — * By 
at god of day/ said I, looking towards 
, and thrusting my arm out of the fore- 
r of the chaise as I made myrow, ' I will 
' my study-door the moment I get home, 
row the key of it ninety feet below the 

of the earth, into the draw-well at the 

my house.' 

London waggon confirmed me in my 
ion ; it hung tottering upon the hill, 
progressive, dragged — dragged up by 
uvBtf beasts, — * by main strength ! * — quoth 
ling; *but your betters draw the same 
-and something of everybody's! O 

me, ye learned, shall we for ever be 
so much to the bulk, — so little to the 

I we for ever make new books, as apothe- 
make new mixtures, by pouring only out 
vessel into another? 

nre for ever to be twisting and untwisting 
ae rope ? for ever in the same track— for 

the same pace? 

I we be destined to the days of eternity, 
y-days as well as working days, to be 
g the relics of learning, as monJu do the 
of their saints — without working one — 
:gle miracle with them ? 
» made Man with powers which dart him 
arth to heaven in a moment, — that great, 
ost excellent, and most noble creature of 
rid, — tbe miracle of nature, as ^oroaster 
book «t{) ^Uwt called him, — the Shekinah 

Divine Presence, as Chrysostom, — the 
of God, as Moses, — the ray of divinity, 
», — the marvel of marvels, as Aristotle, — 
sneaking on at this pitiful — pimping — 
iggingrate? 

»m to be as abusive as Horace u]x>n the 
»n ; but if there is no catachresis in the 
tnd no sin in it, I wish from my soul that 
imitator in Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
ad the farcy for his pains ; and that there 
good farcical house, large enough to hold 
•and sublimate them, tag-rag and bob-tail, 
ind female, all together. — And this leads 
the affair of Whiskers : but by what chain 
IS, I leave as a legacy in mortjnain to Prudes 
uiufs to enjoy and make the most of. 



UPON WHISKEBS. 

I'm sorry I made it, — ^'twas as inconsiderate a 
promiM as ever entered a man's head. — A chapter 
upon whiskers ! Alas, the world will not bear it ! 
—'tis a delicate world ;— but I knew not of what 
mettle it was made, — ^nor had I ever seen the 
underwritten fragment ; otherwise, as surely as 
noses are noses, and whiskers are whiskers still 
(let the world say what it will to the contrary), 
so surely would I have steered clear of thii 
dangerotu chapter. 

THE FRAGMENT. 



You are half asleep, my good lady, said tho 

old gentleman, taking hold of the old lady's 
hand, and ginng it a gentle squeexe, as he pro- 
nounced the word whiskers. — Shall wo change the 
subject? . . . By no means, replied the old lady; 
I like your account of those matters. So, throw- 
ing a thin gauze handkerchief over her head, and 
leaning it back upon the chair with her face 
turned towards him, and advancing her two 
feet as she reclined herself, — I desire, continued 
she, you will go on. 

The old gentleman went on as follows: — 
Whiskers! cried the Queen of Navarre, drop- 
ping her knotting-ball as La Fosseuso uttered 
the word. . . . Whiskers, madam ! said La Foi- 
seuse, pinning the ball to the Queen's apron, 
and making a courtesy as she repeated it. 

La Fosseuse's voice was naturally soft and 
low, yet 'twas an articulate voice, and every 
letter of the word whiskers fell distinctly upon 

the Queen of Navarre's ear. Whiskers ! cried 

the Queen, laying a greater stress upon the 
word, and as if she had still distrusted her ears. 
. . . Whiskers ! replied La Fosseuse, repeating 
the word a third time. There is not a cavalier, 
madam, of his age in Navarre, continued the 
maid of honour, pressing the page's interest 
upon the Queen, that has so gallant a pair. . . . 
Of what? cried Margaret, smiling. ... Of 
whiskers, said La Fosseuse, with infinite mo- 
desty. 

The word whiskers still stood its ground, and 
continued to be made use of in most of the best 
companies throughout the little kingdom of Na- 
varre, notwitb binding the indiscreet use which 
La Fosseuse uad made of it. The trul^ was. 
La Fosseuse had pronotmced the word nH only 
before the Queen, but upon sundry other occa- 
sions at court, with an accent which always 
implied something of a mystery. And as the 
court of Margaret, as all the world knows, was 
at that time a mixture of gallantry and devo- 
tion, and whiskers being as applicasble to tb« 

H 
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one as the other, the word naturally stood its 
ground ; it gained full as much as it lost — ^that 
is, the clergy were for it — ^the laity were against 
it — and for the women, they were divided. 

The excellency of the figure and mien of the 
young Sieur De Croix was at that time begin- 
ning to draw the attention of the maids of 
honour towards the terrace before the palace 
gate, where the guard was mounted. The Lady 
De Baussiere fell deeply in Ioto with him ; La 
Battarelle did the same:— it was the fiinest 
weather for it that ever was remembered in 
Navarre. La Guyol, La Maronette, La Saba- 
tiere fell in lore with the Sieur De Croix also ; 
La Bebours and La Fosseuse knew better. De 
Croix had failed in an attempt to recommend 
himself to La Bebours, and La Kcbours and La 
Fosseuse were inseparable. 

The Queen of Navarre was sitting with her 
ladies in the painted bow-window facing the 
gate of the second court as De Croix passed 
through it. He is handsome, said the Lady 
Baussiere. . . • He has a good mien, said La 
Battarelle. ... He is finely shaped, said La 
GuyoL ... I never saw an officer of the horse 
guiurds in my life, said La Maronette, with two 
such legs ; ... Or who stood so well upon them, 
saidLaSabatiere. . . . But he has no whiskers, 
cried La Fosseuse. . . . Not a pile, said La 
Bebours. 

The Queen went directly to her oratory, 
musing all the way as she walked through the 
gallery ui)on the subject, turning it this way 
and that way in her fancy. — ^Ave Maria + what 
can La Fosseuse mean? said she, kneeling down 
upon the cushion. 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Maronette, La 
Sabatici-c retired instantly to their chambers. — 
Whiskers ! said all four of them to themselves, 
as they bolted their doors on the inside. 

The Lady Camavallette was counting her 
beads with both hands, unsuspected, under her 
farthingale. From St. Anthony down to St. 
Ursula inclusive, not a saint passed through her 
fingers without whiskers : St. Francis, St. Do- 
minick, St. Bcnnet, St. Basil, St Bridget had 
all whiskers. 

The Lady Baussiere had got into a wilderness 
of conceits with moralizing too intricately upon 
La Fosseuse's text. She mounted her i>alfi*cy, 
her page followed her — the host passed by — the 
Lady Baussiere rode on. 

One denier, cried the Order of Mercy — one 
single denier in behalf of a thousand patient 
captives, whose eyes look towards Heaven and 
you for their redemption. 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Pity the unhappy, said a devout, venci-able, 

hoary-headed man, meekly holding up a box 

begirt with iron in his withered hands. I beg 

. for the unfortunate. Good, my lady, 'tis for a 

prison — for an hospital ; 'tis for an old man— a 

' poor man undone by shipwreck, by suretyship, 



by fire. I call God and all his angels to witnen, 
'tis to clothe the naked, to feed the hongiy— 
'tis to comfort the sick and the broken-hearted. 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

A decajred kinsman bowed himself to thi 
ground. 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

He ran begging bareheaded on one side of hs 
palfrey, conjuring her by the former bonds of 
friendship, alliance, consanguinity, etc.— Couo, 
aunt, sister, mother — ^f or virtue's sake, for yoor 
own, for mine, for Christ's sake, remember me! 
pity me ! 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Take hold of my wJUskerSf said the hnif 

Baussiere. The page took hold of herpalfref. 

She dismounted at the end of the terrace. 

There are some trains of certain ideas wtiA. 
leave prints of themselves about our eyes ssd 
eyebrows ; and there is a consciousness of it, 
somewhere about the heart, which serves but to 
make these etchings the stronger. We see, 
spell, and put them together without a die- 
tionary./ 

Ha, ha ! he, hee ! cried La Guyol and U 
Sabatiere, looking close at each other*s piinti. 
Ho, ho 1 cried La Battarelle and Maronette^ 
doing the same. — ^AVhist! cried one— St, it» 
said a second — Hush, quoth a third— Poo^ poo, 
lepUed a fourth — Gramercy, cried the Ls4y 
Camavallette ; 'twas she who bewhiskered Si 
Bridget. 

La Fosseuse drew her bodkin from the knot 
of her hair, and having traced the outline of s 
small whisker with the blunt end of it upon 
one side of hex' upper lip, put it into La Be- 
bours' hand. La Bebours shook her head. 

The Lady Baussiere coughed thrice into ibe 
inside of her muflf.— La Guyol smiled. — - 
Fye ! said the Lady Baussiere. The Queen of 
Navarre touched her eye with the tip of her 
forefinger, as much as to say, I undentand jw 
alL 

'Twas plain to the whole court the word xras 
ruined : La Fosseuse had given it a wound, sad 
it was Qot the better for passhig through lU 
these defiles. It made a faint stand, however, 
for a few months ; by the expiration of whiek 
the Sieur De Croix, finding it high time to 
leave Navarre for the want of whiskers, the 
word in course became indecent, and (afters 
few efforts) absolutely unfit for use. 

The best word in the best langpuge cf tht 
best world must have suffered under such con* 

binations. ^The Curate d*£stella wrote a book 

against them, setting forth the dangers of 
sory ideas, and warning the Navarroii 
them. 

Does not all the world know, said the Coiate 
d'Estella at the conclusion of his work, thtt 
Noses ran the same fate some centuiifls ago in 
most parts of Europe, which whiskers have wff 
done in the kingdom of Navarro? The M 
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■preAd no further then ; but have not 
I boliters, and nightcaps, and chamber- 
od npon the brink of destruction ever 
Are not trouie, and pUcket-holes, and 
indies, and spigots and faucets, in dan- 
from the same association? Chastity, 
re the gentlest of all affections — give it 
head, *tis like a ramping and a roaring 

rift of the Curate d'Estella's argument 
» understood. They ran the scent the 
ray. The world bridled his ass at the 
jid when the t3irtme$ of Ddicacy and 
Innings of Ckmcupitcence hold their next 
Lai chapter toge.tUer, they may decree 
vdj also. 

CHAPTER IL 

my father received the letter which 

; him the melancholy account of my 

Bobby's death, he was busy calculating 

»ense of his riding post from Calais to 

nd so on to Lyons. 

) a most inauspicious journey; my father 
had every foot of it to travel over again, 
9 calculation to begin afresh, when he 
Qost got to the end of it, by Obadiah*s 
; the door to acquaint him tho family 
; of yeast, and to ask whether he might 
» tiie great coach horse early in the 
%, and ride in search of some. . . . With 
leart, Obadiah, said my father (pursuing 
mey), take the coach horse, and wel- 

. . But he wants a shoe, poor creature ! 
badiah. . . . Poor creature ! said my 
'oby, vibrating the note back again like 
r in unison. . . . Then ride the Scotch 
luoth my father hastily. ... He cannot 
taddle upon his back, quoth Obadiah, for 
>Ie world. . . . The devil's in that horse ! 
kko Patriot, cried my father, and shut 
>r. . . . Patriot is sold, said Obadiah. 
here's for you ! cried my father, making a 
nd looking in my uncle Toby's face, as if 
ng had not been a matter of fact. . . . 
Torship ordered me to sell him last April, 
badiah. . . . Then go on foot for your 
:ried my father. ... I had much rather 
tan ride, sai^l Obadiah, shutting the door, 
t plagues ! cried my father, going on witli 
oulation. — But tho waters are out, said 
h, opening the door again. 
ihat moment my father, who had a map 
ion's and a book of the post-roads before 
ad kept his hand upon the head of his 
«es, with one foot of them fixed upon 
, the last stage he had paid for, — ^purpos- 
SO on from that point with his journey 
Lculation as soon as Obadiah quitted the 
but this second attack of Obadiah's, in 
g; the door and laying the whole country 
water, was too much. He let go his com- 



passes, or rather, with a mixed motion between 
accident and anger, he threw them upon the 
table ; and then there was nothing for him to 
do but to return back to Calais (like many 
others) as wise as he had set out. 

"When the letter was brought into the pailour 
which contained the news of my brother's death, 
my father had got forwards again upon his jour- 
ney to within a stride of the oompasses of the 
very same stage of Nevers. ... By your leave, 
Mons. Sanson, died my father, striking the 
point of his oompasses through Nevers into the 
table, and nodding to my uncle Toby to see 
what was in the letter, twice in one night is too 
much for an English gentleman and his son, 
Mons. Sanson, to be turned back from so lousy 
a town as Nevers. "What think'st thou, Toby? 
added my father in a sprightly tone. . . . Un- 
less it be a garrison town, said my uncle Toby ; 
for then — ... I shall be a fool, said my father, 
smiling to himself, as long as I live. So, giving 
a second nod, and keeping Ids oomi>asses still 
upon Nevers with one hand, and holding his 
book of the post-roads in the other, half calcu- 
lating and half listening, he leaned forwards 
upon the table with both elbows as my unde 
Toby hummed over the letter. 



He's gone! said my uncle Toby. . . . Where? 
— "Who ? cried my father. . . . My nephew, said 
my uncle Toby. . . . What— without leave — 
without money — without governor? cried my 
father in amazement. . . . No, he is dead, 
my dear brother, quoth my uncle Toby. . . • 
Without being ill? cried my father again. . . . 
I dare say not, said my uncle Toby in a low 
voice, and fetching a deep sigh from tho bottom 
of his heart— he has been ill enough, poor lad I 
I'll answer for him, — for he is dead. 

When Agrippina was told of her son's death, 
Tacitus informs us that, not being able to mo<lc- 
rate tho violence of her passions, she abruptly 
broke off her work. ^My father stuck his com- 
passes into Nevers but so much the faster. — 
What contrarieties ! his indeed was a matter of 
calculation ! Agrippina's must have been quite 
a different affair; who else could pretend to 
reason from history ? 

How my father went on, in my opinion, 
dcscr>''es a chapter to itself. 

CHAPTER ni. 

^And a chapter it shall hare, and a dovil of 

a one too ; so look to yourselves. 

'Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or 
Xcnophon, or Epictetus, or Theophrastus, or 
Lucian, — or some* one, perhaps, of later date, 
either Cardan, or Budseus, or Petrarch, or Stella, 
— or possibly it may be tome divine or father 
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of the church— St. Austin, or St. Cyprian, or 
Bernard, — ^who affirms that it is an irresistihle 
and natural passion to weep for the loss of our 
friends or children ; — and Seneca (I*m positive) 
tells us somewhero that such griefs evacuate 
themselves best by that particular channel : and, 
accordingly, wo find that David wept for his son 
Absalom, Adrian for his Antinous, Niobe for 
her children; and that Apollodorus and Crito 
both shed tears for Socrates before his death. 

My father managed his affliction otherwise, 
and indeed differently from most men, either 
ancient or modem ; for he neither wept it away, 
as the Hebrews and the Romans, — nor slept it 
off, as the Laplanders, — nor hanged it, as the 
English, — nor drowned it, as the Grermans; — 
nor did he curse it, or damn it, or excommuni- 
cate it, or rhyme it, or LiUibuUcro it — 

Ho got rid of it, however. 

Will your AVorships give me leave to squeeze 
in a story between these two pages ? 



his own riding. He was sanguine in all his pro- 
jects ; so talked about his paA every day with 
as absolute a sec\irity as if it had been reared, 
broke, and bridled and saddled at his door 
ready for mounting. By some neglect or other 
in Obadiah, it so fell out that my father*8expe^ 
tations were answered with nothing better thsa 
a mule, and as ugly a beast of tho kind as ever 
was produced. 

My mother and my uncle Toby expected nj 
father would bo tho death of Obadiah, and this 
there would never be an end of the disaster. — 
See here ! you mscal, cried my father, pointing 
to the mule, what you have done ! . . . It v«i 
not I, said Obadiah. • . . How do I know th&t? 
replied my father. 

Triumph swam in my father*s eyes at tbe 
repartee, — the Attic salt brought water into 
them ; and so Obadiali heard no more about it 

Now let us go back to my brother's death. 
7(iJ?hilosophy has a fine saying for everythio; 



Tullia, at first he laid it to his heart ; he lis- 
tened to the voice of nature, and modulated his 
own unto it. — O my Tullia ! my daughter ! my 
cliild !— StiU, still, still,— it was, O my Tullia ! 
my Tullia ! Methinks I see my Tullia, I hear 
my Tullia, I talk with my Tullia. — But as soon 
as ho began to look into the stores of philosophy, 
and consider how many excellent tilings might 
be said upon the occasion, — nobody upon earth 
can conceive, says the great orator, how happy, 
how joyful it made me. 

My father was as proud of his eloquence as 
Marcus TuUius Cicero could be for his life, and, 
for aught I am convinced of to the contrary at 
present, with as much reason : it was, indeed, 
his strength — and his weakness too. His 



AVhen Tully was bereft of his dear daughter Tor death it has an entire set : the misery wu, 



they all at once rushed so into my father's heaJ, 
that 'twas difficult to string them together lo 
as to make anything of a consistent show oat of 
them. He took them as they came. 

* 'Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute 

in Magna Charta ; — it is an eyerlasting act of 
I)arliament, my dear brother, — All must die. 

* If my son could not have died, it had bea 
matter of wonder, not that ho is dead. 

' Monarchs and princes danee in the ssms 
ring with us. 

J * To die IB the great debt and tribute due onio 
mature : tombs and monuments, which should 
Dorpetuate our memories, pay it themselves; 
[and the proudest pyramid of them all, which 
■wealth and science have erected, has lost its 



strength, for he was by nature eloquent ; and his /apex, and stands obtruncated in the travdleri 

weakness, for he was hourly a dupe to it ; and, | horizon.' (My father found he got great esse, 

provided an occasion in life would but permit I and went on.) — * Kingdoms and provinces, sod 
him to show his talents, or say either a wise I towns and cities, have .they not their periodiT 
thing, a witty, or a shrewd one (bating the case land when those principles and x>owers which at 
of a systematic nusf ortune), — ho had all he | first cemented and put them together have per- 
wanted. A blessing which tied up my father's f formed their several evolutions, they fall bsek' 

. . . Brother Shandy, said my uncle Toby, lay- 
ing down his pipe at the word crotutunu, . . • 
Revolutions, I meant, quoth my father— tgr 
Heaven ! I meant revolutions, brother Tohy; 
evolutions is nonsense. • . . Tis not nonsesie, 
said my uncle Toby. • . . But is it not noosenie 
to break the thread of such a discoune apra 
such an occasion ? cried my father ;r-do ne^ 
dear Toby, continued he, taking him by the 
hand, do not — do not, I beseech thee, intonpt 
me at this crisis. My undo Toby pat his pip* 
into his mouth. 

/ * Where is Troy and Myoene, and ThebenB^ 
iDelos, Persepolis and Agrigentum?' eantisM^ 
I my father, taking up his book of post-rosdii 



tongue, and a misfortune which set it loose with 
a good grace, were pretty equal : sometimes, 
indeed, the n isfortime was the better of the 
tiro; for instance, where the pleasure of the 
harangue was as ten, and the pain of the misf or- 
txme but as^re, my father gained half in half ; 
and consequently was as well again ofE as if it 
never had befallen him. 

This due will unravel what otherwise would 
seem very inconsistent in my father's domestic 
character : and it is this, that in the provoca- 
tions arising from the neglects and blunders of 
servants, or other mishaps unavoidable in a 
family, his anger, or rather the duration of it, 
eternally ran counter to all conjecture. 



My father had a favourite little mare, which I which he had laid down. * What is baoM^ 
ho had consigned over to a most beautiful Ara- ibrother Toby, of Nineveh and BalqrlaOf of P^ 
Uaa bomoi in order to have a pad out of her for bum and Mitylene ? The fairest towns that tnf 
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le ran rose upon are now no more ; the names 
ily are left ; and those (for many of them are 
rong spelt) are falling themselves by piece- 
leal to decay, and in length o'f time will be 
»Tsotten« and involved with everything in a 
erpetual night. The world itself, brother 
oby, must — ^must oome to an end. 

' Betuming out of Asia, when I sailed from 
^gina towards Megara' (when can this have 
een ? thought my uncle Toby), * I began to view 
tie country round about. iEgina was behind 
le, Megara was before, Pyneus on the right 
and, Corinth on the left AVhat flourishing 
owns, now prostrate upon the earth ! Alas ! 
las ! said I to mjrself, that man should disturb 
is soul for the loss of a child, when so much as 
bis lies awfully buried in his presence I Be- 
icmber, said I to mjrself again, — ^remember thou 
rt a man.' 

Now, my uncle Toby knew not that this last 
aragiaph was an extract of Servius Sulpicius* 
onaolatory letter to Tully : — he had as little 
Idll, honest man, in the fragments as he had in 
he whole pieces of antiquity : — ^and as my father, 
rhilst he was concerned in the Turkey trade, 
ad been three or four different times in the 
levant, in one of which he had stayed a whole 
ear and an half at Zant, my imcle Toby na- 
orally concluded that in some one of these 
•eriods he had taken a trip across the Archi- 
lelago into Asia ; and that all this sailing affair, 
rith .£gina behind, and Megara before, and 
*yneu8 on the right hand, etc., was nothing 
aore than the true course of my father's voyage 
Ad reflections. Twas certainly in his manner ; 
ind many an undertaking critic would have 
milt two stories higher upon worse foundations. 
— ^And pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, 
aying the end of his pipe upon my father's 
land, in a kindly way of interruption, but 
rraiting till he finished the account, — what year 
•A our Lord was this ? . . . Twas no year of our 
Lord, replied my father. . . . That's impossible, 
cried my uncle Toby. . . . Simpleton ! said my 
ftther, 'twas forty years before Christ was 
bom. 

My uncle Toby had but two things for it ; 
either to suppose his brother to be the Wandcr- 
ing Jew, — or that his misfortunes had disor- 
loed his brain. — ' May the Lord God of heaven 
md earth protect and restore him,' said my 
mde Toby, praying silently for my father, and 
vith tears in his eyes. 

My father placed the tears to a proper ac- 
xyutt, and went on with his harangue with 
peat spirit.-^— 

* There is not such great odds, brother Toby, 
betwixt good and evil as the world imagines.' 
(This way of. setting off, by the bye, was not 

likely to eore my unde Toby's suspicions.) 

'Liboor, sorrow, grief, sickness, want, and woe, 
•le the sauces of life.' . . . Much good may it 
<b them, laid my unde Toby to himself. 



* My son is dead ! — so much the better ;- -'tis 
a shame, in such a tempest, to have but one 
anchor. 

* But he is gone for ever from us ! be it so. — 
He is gone from under the hands of his barber 
before he was bald ; he is but risen from a feast 
before he was surfeited— from a banquet before 
he had got drunken. 

* The Thracians wept when a child was bom, 
. . (And we were very near it, quoth my unci 

Toby), . . . and feasted and made merry whe: 
a man went out of the world ; and with reason d 
Death opens the gate of fame, and shuts the] 
gate of envy after it ; it unlooses the chain of 
the captive, and puts the bondsman's task into 
another man's hands. 

* Show me the man, who knows what life is, 
who dreads it, and I'll show thee a prisoner who 
dreads his liberty.* — 

Is it not better, my dear brother Toby (forj 
mark, our appetites are but diseases)— is it no 
better not to hunger at all, than to eat ? — not 
thirst, than to take physio to cure it ? 

Is it not better to be freed from cares and' 
agues, — from love and melancholy, — and the 
other hot and cold fits of life, than, like a galled 
traveller who comes weary to his inn, to be 
bound to begin his journey afresh ? 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks, 
but what it borrows from groans and convid- 
sions— and the blowing of noses, and the wiping 
away of tears with the bottoms of curtains in a 
dsring man's room. — Strip it of these, what is 
it ? . . . Tis better in battle than in bed, said 
my uncle Toby. — Take away its hearses, its 
mutes, and its mourning, its plumes, escut- 
cheons, and other mechanic aids — what is it? 
. . . BdUtcr in battle ! continued my father, smil- 
ing; for he had absolutely forgot my brother 
Bobby — it is terrible no way ; for consider, 
brother Toby, when we are, death is not ; and 

when death U, we are not My uncle Toby 

laid down his pipe to consider the proposition : 
my father's eloquence was too rapid to stay for 
any man ;— away it went, and hurried my uncle 
Toby's ideas along with it.-^— 

For this reason, continued my father, 'tis 
worthy to recollect how littl^ alteration, in 
great men, the approaches of death have made 
— Vespasian died in a jest upon his closestool — 
Galba with a sentence — Septimius Severus iU] 
a despatch — Tiberius in dissimulation — am 
Caesar Augustus in a compliment. ... I hope,* 
'twas a sincere one, quoth my uncle Toby— 

'Twas to his wife, said my father. 

CHAPTEB IV. 

AXTD lastly — for all the choice anecdotes 

which history can produce of this matter, con- 
tinued my father, — this, like the gilded dome 
which covers in the fabric, crowns all. — 
Tis of Cornelius Gallus, the prsotor, — which, 
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I dare say, brother Toby, you have read. . . . 

I dare Bay I have not, replied my uncle 

He died, said my father, as * * * * 
* * And if it was with his wife, said my 
uncle Toby, there could be no hurt in it. . . . 
That's more than I know, rei)licd my father. 

CHAPTER V. 

My mother was going very gingerly in the dark, 
along the x>assage which led to the parlour, as 

my uncle Toby pronounced the word wife, 

Til a shrill penetrating sound of itself, and 
Obadiah had helped it, by leaving the door a 
little ajar, so that my mother heard enough of 
it to imagine herself the subject of the conver- 
sation : so, laying the edge of her finger across 
her two lips, holding in her breath, and bending 
her head a little downwards, with a twist of her 
neck (not towards the door, but from it, by 
which means her ear was brought to the chink) 

— she listened with all her powers: ^tho 

listening slave, with the goddess of Silence at 
his back, could not have given a finer thought 
for an intaglio. 

In this attitude I am determined to let her 
stand for five minutes, till I bring up the afifairs 
of the kitchen (as Rapin does those of the 
church) to the same period. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Though in one sense our family was certainly 
a simple machine, as it consisted of a few 
wheels ; yet there was thus much to be said for 
it, that these wheels were set in motion by so 
many different springs, and acted one upon the 
other from such a variety of strange principles 
and impulses— that, though it was a simple 
machine, it had all the honour and advantagos 
of a complex one — and a number of as odd 
movements witliin it as over were beheld in the 
inside of a Dutch silk-milL 

Amongst those there was one I am going to 
speak of, in which perhaps it was not alto- 
gether so singular as in many others ; and it was 
this, that whatever motion, debate, harangue, 
dialogue, project, or dissertation was going for- 
ward in the parlour, there was generally another 
at the same time, and upon the same subject, 
running parallel along with it in the kitchen. 

Now, to bring this about, whenever an extra- 
ordinary message or letter was delivered in tho 
parlour — or a discourse suspended till a servant 
went out — or the lines of discontent were 
observed to hang upon the brows of my father 
or mother — or, in short, when anything was siix>- 
posed to be upon the tapis worth knowing or 
listening to, it was tho rule to leave the door 
not absolutely shut, but somewhat ajar — as it 
stands just now; which, under covert of the 
bad hinge (and that possibly might be one of 
the many reasons why it was never mended), it 



was not difiicult to manage ; by which mescii 
in all these cases, a passage was generally left, 
not indeed so wide as the Dardanelles, biik 
wide enough, for all that, to carry on as much 
of this windward trade as was sufficient to sava 
my father tho trouble of governing his home: 

my mother at this moment stands profitbtg 

by it. Obadiah did the same thing as soon 

as he had left the letter upon the taUe whidi 
brought the news of my brother's death ; so that 
before my father had well got over his surprise, 
and entered upon his harangue, had Trim got 
upon his legs, to speak his sentiments upon tho 
subjoct. 

A curious observer of nature, had he beea 

worth tho inventory of all Job's stock, — ^though, 

i^by the bye, your curuma obterven an addm 

jheorth a ^roo^,— would have given the half of it 

I to have heard Corporal Trim and my fathsr, 

two orators so contrasted by nature and edacs- 

tion, haranguing over the same bier. 

My father,— a man of deep reading— pra^t 
memory,— with Cato, and Seneca, andEpictetai 
at his fingers' ends ; 

The Corporal— with nothing— to remember- 
of no deeper reading than his muater-roU,— or 
greater names at his fingers' ends than tht 
contents of it. 

Tho one proceeding from period to period, bf 
metaphor and allubion, and striking the faaey 
as he went along (as men of wit and fancy do) 
with the entertaimncnt and pleasantry of hii 
pictures and images. 

The other, without wit, or antithesis, « 
point, or tuni, this way or that; but leaviDg 
the images on one side and the pictures on ths 
other, going straight forwards, as nature oooU 
lead him, to the heart. O Trim! would to 
' heaven thou hadst a better historian !— Would 
thy historian had a better pair of breeches !^ 
O ye critics ! will nothing melt you? 

CHAPTER VIL 

My young master in London ii dead 1 ssid 

Obadiah. 

A green satin night-gown of my motber'ii 

which had been twice scoured, was the fint 
idea which Obadiah's exclamation brought into 

Susannah's head. Well might Locke write s 

chapter upon tho imperfections of words. — ' 
Then, quoth Susannah, wo must all go into 

mourning. But note a second time : the word 

Ttiouminff, notwithstanding Susannah made vfo 
of it herself, failed also of doing its office; it 
excited not one single idea, tinged either with 
grey or black,- all was green.— The green satis 
night-gown hung there stilL— 

Oh 1 'twiU be the death of my pocf 

mistress, cried Susannah.— My mother's vhoto 
wardrobe followed. — ^What a prooQssioB! htf 
red damask— her orange tawny— her white sad 
yellow lute-strings — her brown taffeta-^hi^. 
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iced caps, her bedgowns, and comfortable 

petticoats Not a rag was left behind. 

\o — %hA will iiever look up again/* nid 

lah. 

had a fat foolish scullion, — my father, I 

kept her for her simplicity ; she had been 

ramn straggling with a dropsy. He is 

■aid Obadiah,— he is certainly dead !• . • 
not I, said the foolish scullion. 
Here is sad news. Trim ! cried Susannah, 
her eyes as Trim stepped into the 
1, — master Bobby is dead and buried — 
aeral was an interpolation of Susannah's 
ihall have all to go into mourning, said 
lah. 
pe not, said Trim. . . • You hope not I 

Susannah earnestly. The mourning 

»t in Trim's head, whatever it did in 
lah's. ... I hope, said Trim, explaining 
f, — I hope in God the news ia not true. 
I heard the letter read with my own 
nswered Obadiah ; and we shall have a 
9 piece of work of it in stubbing the 
or. ... Oh ! he's dead, said Susannah. 
lS sure, said the scullion, as I'm alive, 
aent for him from my heart and my soul, 
rim, fetching a sigh. Poor creature!— 
3y !— poor gentleman I 
He was alive last Whitsuntide I said 
achman. • . . Whitsuntide !— alas ! ori^ 
extending his right arm, and falling 
ly into the same attitude in which he 
lie sermon,~what is Whitsuntide, Jona- 
for that was the coachbian's name), or 
tide, or any tide or time past, to this? 

not here now, continued the Corporal 
ig the end of his stick perpendicularly 
he floor, so as to give an idea of health 
Ability)— and are we not (dropping his 
the ground) gone I in a moment ? — ^Twas 
Hj striking ! Susannah burst into a flood 
rs. — ^We are not stocks and stones.—^- 
tan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted. 
oUsh fat scuUion herself, who was scour- 
fish-kettle upon her knees, was roused 
;. The whole kitchen crowded about the 

, as I perceive plainly that the preser- 
of our constitution in church and state, 
ossibly the preservation of the whole 
—or, what is the same thing, the distri- 
and balance of its property and power, — 

1 time to come depend greatly upon the 
mderstanding of this stroke of the Cor- 
eloquence, — I do demand your attention : 
■ Worships and Reverences, for any ten 
together, take them where you will in any 
^art of the work, shall sleep for it at your 

d, ' We flO'O not stocks and stones :' — 'tis 
rclL I should have added, nor are we 
, — I wish we were, — but men clothed 
odies, and governed by our imaginations : 



and what a junketing piece of work of it there k 
betwixt these and our seven senses, espedanf 
some of them ; for my own part, I own it, I am 
ashamed to confess. Let it suflSoe to tJSRnm. 
that, of all the senses, the eye (for I absolutely 
deny the touch, tho' most of your Btirbati^ I 
know, are for it) has the quickest commerot 
with the soul,— gives a smarter stroke, and 
leaves somethhig more inexpressible upon the 
fancy, than words can either convey, or aom*'> 
times get rid of. 

I've gone a little about ;— no matter, 'tis for 
health, — ^let us only carry it back in our mind 
to the mortality of Trim's hat— 'Are we nol 
here now, — and gone in a moment?* — ^There was 
nothing in the sentence ; — 'twas one of your self- 
evident truths we have the advantage of heating 
every day ; and if Trim had not trusted more to 
his hat than his head, he had made nothing at 
all of it. 

'Are we not h«re now,' continued tho 

Corporal, ' and are we not ' topping his hat 

plump upon the ground, and pausing before 
he pronounced the word — ' gone ! in a moment f 
The descent of the hat was as if a heavy bimp 
of day had been kneaded into the crown of il 
Nothing could have expressed the sentiment 
of mortality, of which it was tho tyge and 
forerunner, like it ; — ^his hand seemed to vanish 
from under it, — ^it fell dead ;— the Corporal's eye 
fixed upon it as upon a corpse ; and Susannah 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Now, — ten thousand, and ten thousand timei 
ten thousand (for matter and motion are infinite) 
are the ways by which a hat may be dropped 
upon the ground without any efEect. — ^Had he 
flung it, or thrown it, or cast it, or skimmed it, cr 
squirted it, or let it slip or fall in any possihle 
direction under heaven, — or in the best direc- 
tion that could be given to it : — had he dropped 
it like a goose, — like a puppy, — like an ass ;— or 
in doing it, or even after he had done it, had he 
looked like a fool, — like a ninny, — ^like a nincom- 
poop, — it had failed, and the effect upon the 
heart had been lost. 

Te who govern thia mighty world and its 
mighty concerns with the engines of eloquence ; 
—who heat it, and cool it, and melt it, and 
mollify it, — and then harden it again to your 
purpose;— 

Ye who wind and turn the passions with this 
great windlass; and, having done it, lead the 
owners of them whither ye think meet ;-— > 

Ye, lastly, who drive and why not Ye 

also who are driven like turkeys to market 

with a stick and a red clout? medi t a t e 

meditate, I beseech you, upon Trim's hat. 

CH^iPTER VHL 

Stat, — ^I have a small account to settle wtt& 
the reader before Trim can go on with hii 
harangue. I shall be done in two minutes. 
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Amongst many other book-debts, all of which 
I shall discharge in due time, I own myself a 
debtor to the world for two items, — a chapter 
upon chamber-maids and button-holes ; which, 
in the former part of my work, I promised and 
fully inl!^ndcd to pay off this year ; but some of 
your Worships and Reverences telling me that 
the two subjects, especially so connected to- 
gether, might endanger the morals of the world, 
— I pray the chapter upon chamber-maids and 
button-holes may be forgiven me, and that they 
will accept of the last chapter in lieu of it ; 
which is nothing, an*t please your Reverences, 
but a chapter of chamber-maids, green gowns, 
and old hats. 

Trim took his hat off the ground, put it u]>on 
his head, and then went on with his oration 
upon death, in manner and form following : — 



CHAPTER DC 

^To us, Jonathan, who know not what want 

or care is, — who live here in the service of two 
of the best of masters (bating, in my own case, 
his Majesty King William the Third, whom I 
had the honour to serve both in Ireland and 
Flanders) — I own it, that from "Whitsuntide to 
within three weeks of Christmas, — 'tis not long, 
— *tis like nothing; — ^but to those, Jonathan, 
who know what death is, and what havoc and 
destruction he can make, before a man can well 
wheel about — *tis like a whole age. O Jona- 
than ! 'twould make a good-natured man's heart 
bleed to consider, continued the Corporal (stand- 
ing perpendicularly), how low many a brave and 
upright fellow has been laid since that time ! 
And trust me, Susy, added the Corporal, turn- 
ing to Susannah, whose eyes were swimming in 
water, before that time comes round again 

many a bright eyo will be dim. ^Susannah 

placed it to the right side of the page ; she wept, 
but she curtsied too. — ^Are we not, continued 
Trim, looking still at Susannah, — are we not 

like a flower of the field? ^A tear of pride 

stole in betwixt every two tears of humiliation, 
else no tongue could have described Susannah's 

affliction. Is not all flesh grass? 'TIS clay, 

*tis dirt. They all looked directly at the 

scullion; the scullion had just been scouring 
a fish-kettle. It was not fair. — 

— ^What is the finest face that ever man 
looked at ! ... I could hear Trim talk so for 
ever, cried Susannah, . . . what is it !— (Susan- 
nnh laid her hand upon Trim's shoulder) — ^but 
corruption ! Susannah took it off. 

— ^Now I love you for this; — and 'tis this 
delicious mixture within you which makes you 
dear creatures what you are ;— and he who hates 

yon for it all I can say of the matter is, that 

he had either a pumpkin for his head, or a 
pippin for his heart ; and whenever he is dis- 
sected 'twill be found so. 



CHAPTER X. 

Whether Susannah, by taking her hand tco 
suddenly from off the Corporal's shoulder (bj 
the whisking about of her passions) broko t 
little the chain of his reflections ; — 

Or whether the Corporal began to be sofpi* 
cious he had got into the Doctor^s quarters, sad 
was talking more like the Chai)lain than bin* 
self ; — 

Or whether,, • 

Or whether,— for in all sueh cases a man dt 
invention and parts may with pleasure fill a 
couple of pages with suppositions, — ^which d 
all these was the cause, let the curious phyno* 
logist, or the curious anybody, determine,— Hii 
certain, at least, the Corporal went on thui 
with his harangue : — 

For my own part, I declare it, that out d 
doors I value not death at all : — not tlu»— 
added the Corporal, snapping his fingers, but 
with an air which no one but the Corporal oooU 
have given to the sentiment. — In battle I vilae 

death not this and let him not take me 

cowardly, like poor Joe Gibbons, in scouring kk 
gun. — ^What is he ? A pull of a trigger, a poak 
of a bayonet an inch this way or that, makes tke 
difference. Look along the line to the right,-- 
see ! Jack*s down ! Well, 'tis worth a regineok 
of horse to him. No ; 'tis Dick. Then Jsdc'i 
no worse. Never mind which. We pass on;— 
in hot pursuit the wound itself which brings 
him is not felt, — the best way is to stand up to 
liim ; — the man who flies is in ten times mon 

I danger than the man who marches up into bii 
jaws. I've looked him, added the Corpor&l, sn 
hundred times in the face ; and know what bo 
is. He's nothing, Obadiah, at all in the field. 
. . . But he's very frightful in an house, quotk 
Obadiah. ... I never mind it myself nid 
Jonathan, upon a coach-box. ... It must, in 
ray opinion, be most natural in bod, xepUed 
Susannah. 

And could I escape him by creeping into tke 
worst calf 8 skin that ever was made into knap- 
sack, I would do it there, said Trim ; but thai 
is nature. 

I ... Nature is nature, said Jonathan. . . • 
( And that is the reason, cried Susannah, I lo 

\much pity my mistress. She will never get 

he better of it. . . . Now I pity the Captsia 

he most of any one in the family, answered 

Madam will get ease of heart in weep- 

ng, and the Squire in talking about it ; bat my 

poor master will keep it all in silence to hiznaelL 

I shall hear him sigh in his bed for a whole 

month together, as he did for Lieutenant ht 

Fevre. An' please your honour, do not si^ w 

piteously, I would say to him, as I lay beside 

him. — I cannot help it. Trim, my master woold 

say ; 'tis so melancholy an accident, I csiuiot 

get it off my heart.— Your Honour fears no* ' 

death yourself. 1 hope, Trim, I few nothiafi 
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old lay, liut the doing a wrong thing, 
he would add, whatever betides, I will 
are of Le Fevre's boy. And with that, 
quieting draught, his Honour would fall 

cc to hear Trim's stories about the Cap- 
aid Susannah. • . . He is a kindly-hearted 
man, said Obadiah, as ever lived. . . . 
id as brave a one too, said the Corporal, 
r stept before a platoon. There never 
better officer in the King's army, or a 
man in God's world ; for he woidd march 
the mouth of a cannon, though he saw 
(hted match at the very touch-hole ;— and 
or all that, he has a heart as soft as a 
for other people: he would not hurt a 
iD. . • . I would sooner, quoth Jonathan, 
such a gentleman for seven pounds a year 
some for eight. . • . Thank thee, Jona- 
for thy twenty shillings — as much, Jona- 
said the Corporal, shaking him by the 
as if thou hadst put the money into my 
)ockct. — I would serve him to the day of 
eath out of love. He is a friend and a 
er to me ; and could I be sure my poor 
er Tom was dead, continued the Corporal, 
I out his handkerchief— was I worth ten 
uid pounds, I would leave every shilling 
to the Captain. Trim could not refrain 
tears at this testamentary proof he gave 
affection to his master. The whole kit- 
nras affected. ... Do tell us the story of 
K)r Lieutenant, said Susannah. • • • With 
r heart, answered the CorporaL 
mnah, the cook, Jonathan, Obadiah, and 
ral Trim, formed a circle about the fire ; 
i soon as the scullion had shut the kitchen 
the Corporal began : — 

CHArTER XI. 

a Turk if I had not as much forgot my 
r as if nature had plastered me up, and 
) down naked upon the banks of the river 
lithout one. —Your moat obedient servant, 
a— I've cost you a great deal of trouble — 
. it may answer ; but you have left a crack 
back ; and hero's a great piece fallen off 
9efore : and what must I do with this 
-I shall never reach England with it. 
my own part, I never wonder at any- 
; and so often has my judgment deceived 
my life, that I always suspect it, right or 
; at least, I am seldom hot upon cold 
fas. For all this, I reverence truth as 
as anybody ; and when it has slipped us, 
lan will but take me by the hand, and go 
f and search for it, as for a thing we have 
>st, and can neither of us do well without, 
go to the world's end with him. But I 
Ijsputes — and therefore (bating religious 
, or such as touch society) I would almost 
ibe to anything which does not choke me 



in the first passage, rather than be drawn into 
one. But I cannot bear suffocation; and bad 

smells worst of alL ^For which reasons I 

resolved, from the beginning, that if ever the 
army of martyrs was to be augmented, or a new 
one raised, I would have no hand in it, one way 
or t'other. 

CHAPTER XIL 

— ^BuT to return to my mother. 

My uncle Toby's opinion, madam, 'That there 
could be no harm in Cornelius Gallus the 
Roman prsBtor's lying with his wife,' — or rather, 
the last word of that opinion (for it was all 
my mother heard of it) — caught hold of her by 
the weak part of the whole sex : — ^you shall not 
mistake me, — I mean her curiosity ;— she in- 
stantly concluded herself the subject of the con- 
versation, and, with that prepossession upon 
her fancy, you will readily conceive every word 
my father said was accommodated either to 
herself or her family concerns. 

— ^Pray, madam, in what street does the lady 
live who would not have done the same ? 

From the strange mode of Cornelius' death, 
my father had made a transition to that of 
Socrates, and was giving my imcle Toby an 
abstract of his pleading before his judges; — 
'twas irresistible : — ^not the oration of Socrates, 
but my father's temptation to it. He had 
wrote the Life of Socrates^ himself the year 
before he left off trade ; which, I fear, was the 
means of hastening him out of it ;^40 that no 
one was able to set out with so full a sail, and 
in so swelling a tide of heroic loftiness upon the 
occasion, as my father was. Not a period in 
Socrates' oration which closed with a shorter 
word than transmigration, or annihilation, — or 
a worse thought in the middle of it than To be 
— or not to he — ^the entering upon a new and 
imtricd state of things, — or upon a long, a pro- 
found and peaceful sleep, without dreams, with, 
out disturbance : — That we and our children 
icere bom to die — but neither of us bom to be 
slaves. — No, there I mistake ; that was part of 
Eleazer's oration, as recorded by Josephus {de 
JBelL Judaic.) — Eleazer owns he had it from the 
philosophers of India. In all likelihood Alex- 
ander the Great, in his irruption into India, 
after he had overrun Persia, amongst the many 
things he stole — stole that sentiment also ; by 
which means it was carried, if not all the way 
by himself (for wo all know he died in Babylon), 
at least by some of his marauders, into Greece, 
— from Greece it got to Rome, — from Rome to 
France, — and from France to England. So things 
come round. — 



1 This book my father would never conseat to publish; 
'tis in manuscript, with some other tracts of liis, in the 
family; all or most of which will be printed in due 
tlu:a 
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By lAnd-caniage ; I can conceive no other 
way. — 

By water the sentiment might easily have 
eome down the Ganges into the Sinus Gangeti- 
ens, or Bay of Ikngal, and so into the Indian 
Sea ; and, following the course of trade (the 
way from India by the Cape of Good Hope 
being then unknown), might bo carried, with 
other drugs and spices, up the Red Sea to Jod- 
dah, the port of Mecca, or eUe to Tor or Suez, 
towns at the bottom of the Gulf ; and thence 
by caravans to Coptos, but three dajrs' journey 
distant; so down tho Nile directly to Alex- 
andria, where the Mnttfnent would be landed at 
the very foot of the great staircase of the Alex- 
andrian library ; — and from that storehouse it 
would be fetched. — ^Bless me ! what a trade was 
driven by the learned in those days 1 
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CHAPTBEXin. 

Now my father had a way a little like that of 
f Job^s, in case there ever was such a man — if 
not, there*s an end of the matter. 

Though, by the bye, because your learned 
men find some difficulty in fixing the precise 
era in which so great a man lived, — whether, 
for instance, before or after the patriarchs, etc., 
— ^to vote, therefore, that he never lived at all 
is a little cruel ; — 'tis not doing as they would 
be done by. Happen that as it may, my father, 
I say, had a way, when things went extremely 
wrong with him, especially upon the first sally 
of his impatience, of wondering why he was 
begot — ^wishing himself dead — sometimes worse ; 
and when tho provocation ran high, and grief 
touched his lips with more than ordinary powers, 
sir, you scarce could have distinguished him 
from Socrates himself. Every word would 
breathe the sentiments of a soul disdaining life, 
and careless about all its issues; for which 
reason, though my mother was a woman of no 
deep reading, yet the alistract of Socrates* 
oration, which my father wai giving my uncle 
Toby, was not altogether new to her. She 
listened to it with composed intelligence, and 
would have done so to the end of the chapter, 
had not my father plunged (which he had no 
occasion to have done) into that part of the 
pleading where the great philosopher reckons 
up his connections, his alliances, and children; 
but renounces a security to be so won, by work- 
ing upon tho passions of his judges. — ' I have 
friends — I have relations — ^I have three desolate 
children,* says Socrates. — 

^Then, cried my mother, opening the door, 

you have one more, Mr. Shandy, than I know 
oL 

^By heaven I I have one less, said my 

lather, getting up and walking out of the zoom. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

They are Socrates* children, said my mids 
Toby. ... He lias been dead a hundred yean 
ago, replied my mother. 

My uncle Toby was no ehronologer; so^ not 
caring to advance one step Imt upon wdk 
ground, he laid down his pipe deliberately npoa 
the table, and rising up and taking my motkr 
most kindly by the hand, without saying anotiicr 
word either good or bad to her, he led her oat 
after my father, that he might finish the tMh 
ctMcmc/i^ himself. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Had this volume been a farce, whieh, unlos 
every one*s life and opinions are to be loobd 
upon as a farce as well as mine, I see no resiM 
to suppose— the last chapter, sir, had finished 
the first act of it; and then thia duster aui 
have set off thus : — 

Ptr. .r. .r. .ing,— twing,— twang.—prut,— tnit ; 
*tis a cursed bad fiddle. Do you know wiicther 
[my fiddlers in tune or no?— trat..pnit. Iky 
should be fifths. Tis wickedly strong,— ir. 
; a.e.LO.u. twang. The bridge is a mile too ki^ 
and the sound-post absolutely down, el s e, — 
trut. .prut. Hark I 'tis not so bad a tone.- 
Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddk, 
idum. l^ere is nothing in plyyui^^^art 
jjudges ; bntrthere'sla man there, — no,— i 
/with tiiie bundle under his arm, — the grave 
'in black. *Sdeathl not the gentleman 
sword on. Sir, I had rather play a Oapriecis 
.to Calliope herself than draw my bow sera* 
Wy fiddle before that very man ; and yet H 
jstako my Cremona to a Jew*k tnunp, which ii 
jthe greatest musical odds that ever were Isid, 
^.that I will this moment stop three hundred sad 
)&fty leagues out of tune upon my fiddle withoot 
fpunishing one single nerve that belongs to 
!— Twaddle diddle,— tweddle diddle,— 
diddle,— twoddle diddle,— twuddle diddle r- 
prut-trut, — ^krish,> krash, kmsh. Fro undone 
you, sir ; but you see he*s no worse, — and ms 
: Apollo to take his fiddle after mo, be can msks 
'.him no better. 

Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddla diddls,- 
hum, dum, drum. 

Tour Worships and your Beverenoes love 
music, — and God has made yon all with good 
jears, — and some of yoa play delightfully you^ 
.'selves; — ^tmt-prut, prut-trui. 
\ 01 there is — whom I ooold sit and best 
Vhole days, — whose talents lie in «**if<«g wlist \ 
lie fiddles to be felt, — ^who inspireB me with 
'his joys and hopes, and puts the moft Uddea 
springs of my heart into motioii. If yon woaU 
borrow five guineas of me, sir, — ^whloh is goe- 
- rally ten guineas more than I have to spare)-* 
or you, Messrs. Apothecary and Taylor, vial 
your bills paying, — thafs yofor timeb 
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CHAPTER XVL 

first thing irliieli entered my fatlicr^s head 
Iter affairs were % little settled in the family, 
md Susannah had got possession of my mother*s 
;reen satin night-gown, was to sit down coolly, 
ifter the example of Xenophon, and write a 
TriAra-poBdia^ or system of education for me ; 
9oUecting first for that purpose his own scat- 
kned thoughts, counsels, and notions, and hind- 
lug them together so as to form an institute 
Cor the goyemment of my childhood and ado- 
ksoence. 1 was my father's last stake, — he had 
lost my brother Bobby entirely, — he had lost, 
hf his own computation, full three-fourths of 
sue, — ^that is, he had been unfortunate in his 
tlirce first great casts for mc— my geniture, 
SDse, and name, — there was but this one left : 
itnd accordingly my father gave himself up to it 
with as mudi devotion as ever my undo Toby 
lad done to his doctrine of projectiles. The 
difference between them was, that my uncle 
Toby drew his whole knowledge of projectiles 
from Nicholas Tartaglia ;— my father spun his, 
every thread of it, out of his own brain, or had so 
leeled and cross-twisted what all other spinners 
tad spinsters had spun before him, that 'twas 
pretty near the same torture to him. 

In about three years, or something more, my 

fiAher had got advanced into the middle of his 

'voik. Like all other writers, he met with dis- 

appdatments. He imagined he should be able 

to bring whatever he had to say into so small a 

•ompaMi, that, when it was finished and bound, 

»it mi^t be rolled up in my mother's hussive. 

^—Matter grows under our hands. Let no man 

say, ' Come, 111 write a duodecimo,* 

Hy &ther gave himself up to it, however, 

vith the most painful diligence, proceeding 

step by step in every line with the same kind 

of santion and circumspection (though I cannot 

lay upon quite so religious a principle) as was 

used bj John de la Casse, the Lord Archbishop 

«f Benevento, in composing his Galatea; in 

which his Grace of Benevento spent near forty 

yens of his life; and when the thing came out, 

it was not of above half the sise or the thick- 

ncu of a Bider's Almanack. How the holy 

nan managed the affair, unless he spent the 

greateft part of his time in combing his whis- 

; kers cr playing at primero with his chaplain, 

voold pose any mortal not let into the true 

secret; and therefore 'tis worth explaining to 

|tha wocld, was it only for the encouragement 

ra those few in it who write, not so much to be 

fUi^ as to be famous. 

I own* had John de la Casse, the Archbishop 
sf Benevento, for whose memory (notwithstand- 
ing his Galatea) I retain the highest veneration, 
-^had he been, sir, a slander clerk, of dull wit, 
ilow parta, costive head, and so forth, — ho and 
^ Galatea might have jogged on together to 



the ago of Methuselah for me : the phenomenon 
Imd not been worth a parenthesis. 

But the reverse of this was the truth : John 
de la Casso was a genius of fino parts and fer- 
tile fancy ; and yet with all these great advan- 
tages of nature, which should have x)ricked him 
forwards with his Galatea, he lay under an 
inipuissanco at the same tioie of advancing 
above a line and a half in the compass of a 
whole summer's day. This disability in hi 
Grace aroso from an opinion ho was afflicted! 
with, — which opinion was this, viz. that when 
ever a Christian was writing a book (not for hi 
private amusement, but) where his intent an 
purpose was, bona fide, to print and publish i 
to the world, — his first thoughts were always]; 
the temptations of the Evil One. This was the 
state of ordinary writers ; but when a personage 
of venerable character and high station, cither 
in Church or State, once turned author,— he 
maintained that, from the very moment he 
took i>en in hand, all the devils in hell broke 
out of their holes to cajole him. 'Twas term- 
time with them ; — every thought, first and last, 
was captious ; — how specious and good soever, 
'twas all one; — ^in whatever form or colour it 
presented itself to the imagination, 'twas still a 
stroke of one or other of them levelled at him, 
and was to be fenced off. So that the life of a 
writer, whatever he might fancy to the con- 
trary, was not so much a state of composition 
as a state of warfare; and his probation in 
it x>recisely that of any other man militant 
upon earth, — ^both depending alike, not half 
so much upon the degrees of his wit as Iiis 
rtsistance. 

My father was hugely pleased with this theory 
of John de la Casse, Archbishop of Benevento ; 
and (had it not cramped him a little in his 
creed) I believe would have given ten of the 
best acres in the Shandy estate to have been 
the broacher of it. How far my father actually 
believed in the devil will be seen when I come 
to speak of my father's religious notions, in the 
progress of this work : 'tis enough to say here, 
as he could not have the honour of it, in the 
literal sense of the doctrine, ho took up with 
the allegory of it; and would often say, osiie- 
cially when his pen was a little retrograde, 
there was as much good meaning, tnith, and 
knowledge couched under the veil of Jolm de la 
Casso's parabolical repi'esentation, as was to be 
found in any one poetic fiction or mystic recor^ 
of antiquity. Prejudice of education, he would 
say, is the devil, — and the multitudes of them 
which we suck in with our mother's milk ai'e 
the detU and alL We are haunted with them, 
brother Toby, in all our lucubrations and re- 
searches ; and was a man fool enough to submit 
tamely to what they obtruded upon liim, what 
would his book be? Nothing, he would add, 
throwing his pen away with a vengeance ; no- 
thing but a farrago of the dack of nurses. and| 
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of tlic nonsense of the old women (of both sexes) 
tliri)U<;hout the kingdom. 

This is the bent account I am determined io 
I give of the slow progress my father made in his 
TrUtra-pu'dLif at which (as I said) he was tliree 
yoaid and something more indcfatigably at 
work, and at last had scarce comx)leted, by his 
own reckoning, one-half of his undertaking. 
Tlie misfortune was, that I was all that time 
totally neglected and abandoned to my mother; 
and, wliat was almost as bad, by the very delay, 
the first part of the work, U2>on which my father 
hail spent the most of his pains, was rc:idcred 
entirely useless ;— ever}' day a page or two be- 
came of no consequence. 

Certainly it was ordained as a scourge upon 
the pride of human wisdom, that the wisest of 
us all should thus outwit ourselves, and eter- 
nally forego our purpoecs in the intemperate 
act of pursuing them. 

In short, my father was so long in all his acts 
of resistance, — or, in other words, he advanced 
Eo Very slow with liis work, and I began to live 
anil get forwards at such a rate, that, if an 
event had not happened, — which, when we get 
to it, if it can be told wth decency, shall not 
be concealed a moment from my reader, — I 
verily believe I had put by my father, and left 
liini drawing a sim-dial, for no better purxiosc 
tlian to be buiicd under ground. 

CHAPTEPw XVII. 

'TwAS nothing ; — I did not lose two drops 

of blood by it : — 'twas not worth calling in a 

fsui-geon, had ho lived next door to us. — Thou- 
faands suffer by choice what I did by accident. 
— Dr. Slop made ten times more of it than 
there was occasion. — Some men rise by the art 
,Jfoi lianging great weights upon small wires: — 
and I am this day (August tho 10th, 1761) pay- 
ing part of tho price of this man*8 reputation. 
O 'twould provoke a stone to see how things 
are cairied on in this world!— The chamber- 
maid had left no •*••••• «•♦ under the bed. 

Cannot you contrive, master, quoth Susannali, 
lifting up the sash with one hand, as she spoke, 
and helping mc up into the window-seat with 
the other, — cannot you manage, my dear, for a 
aingle time, to •*•* *** ** *•* •*••••? 

I was five years old. — Susannah did not con- 
■idcr that nothing was wcU hung in our family ; 
— so, slap came the sash down like lightning 

upon ui. ^Nothing is left, cried Susannah, — 

nothing ii left for me, but to run my coun- 
try.— 

ytf unola Toby*8 house was a much kinder 
nnoioaiy; and lo Susannah fled to it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Whev Susannah told the Corporal the xnisad- 
ventore of the lash, with all the di-cumstanccs 



which attended the murder of mc (as she called 
it), the blood forsook his cheeks :— all acccssaria 
in murder being principals. Trim's conscience 
told him he was as much to blame as Susannah; 
and, if the doctrine had been true, my uncle 
Toby had as much of the bloodslied to answer 
for to Heaven as cither of 'em ; — so that neither 
reason nor instinct, separate nor t<>gether, could 
possibly have guided Susannah's steps to fo 
]iroi>er an asylum. — It is in I'ain to leave this to 
tho reader's imagination : — to form any kind of 
hypothesis tliat will render these propositioss 
feasible, ho must cudgel his brains sore ; and to 
do it without, he must have such brains ai bo 
reader had before him. — Why should I pot 
them cither to trial or to torture? lis nv 
own affair : I'll explain it myself. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

'Tis a pity, Trim, said my undo Toby, leftiBS 
"with his hand ui>on the Corjiorars shoulder, si 
they both stood sun'eying their works, that «e 
have not a couple of field-pieces to mount in the 
gorge of that new redoubt ; — 'twould secoie the 
lines all along there, and make the attack oa 
that side quite complete. — Grot me a oonpk 
cast, Trim. — 

Your Honour shall have them, replied Trim, 
before to-morrow morning. 

It was the joy of Trim's heart, nor was bii j 
fertile head ever at a loss for exi>edients in | 
doing it, to supply my uncle Toby in his cam- 
paigns with whatever his fancy called for : had 
it been his last crown, he would have sat down 
and hammered it into a paderero, to have pK- 
ventcd a single wish in his master. The Cor 
poral had already, — ^what with cutting off the 
ends of my uncle Toby's 8i)0uts, — hacking and 
chiselling up tho sides of his leaden guttczs,— 
melting down his i>cwter Bhaving-basin,-'And 
going at last, like Louis the Fourteenth, on to 
the top of the church for spare ends, etc.,— he 
had that very campaign brought no less than 
eight new battering cannons, besides three demi- 
culvcrins, into the field. My unde Toby's de- 
mand for two more pieces for the redoubt had 
sot the Corporal at work again ; and no better 
resource offering, he had taken the two leaden 
weights from the nursery window ; and as the 
sash-pullies, when the lead was gone, were of 
no kind of use, he had taken them away also, 
to make a couple of wheels for one of their 
carriages. 

He had dismantled every sash-window in inj 
uncle Toby's house long before, in the very ssme 
way— though not always in the same order; for 
sometimes the pullies had been wanted, and not 
tho lead,— so then he began with the pullies ;- 
ai^d the pullies being x>icked out, then the lead 
became useless,— and so the lead went to pot 
too. 

A great >ioilal might be picked hand- 
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Y out of this, but I have not time ; — 'tis 
h to say, wherever the demolition began, 
equally fatal to the sash-window. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Corporal had not taken his measures so 
in this stroke of artilleryship but that he 
; have kept the matter entirely to himself, 
)ft Susannah to have sustained the whole 
it of the attack as she could : true courage 
content with coming off so. — ^The Corporal^ 
ler as general or comptroller cf the train, 
no matter, had done that, without which, 
imagined, the misfortune could never have 
ined, ai least in Sutannah^a hands, — How 
1 your Honours have behaved ? — He deter- 
i at once not to take shelter behind Susan- 
but to give it; and, with this resolution 
his mind, he marched upright into the 
or, to lay the whole mancsuvrc before my 
Toby. 

unde Toby had just then been giving 
k an account of the battle of Steinkirk, 
f the strange conduct of Count Solmes, in 
ing the foot to halt, and the horse to march 
3 it could not act ; which was directly con- 
to the Sling's command, and proved the 
f the day. 

ire are accidents in some families so pat 
3 purpose of what is going to follow — they 
icaice exceeded by the invention of a 
stic writer — ^I mean of ancient days. — 
m, by the help of his forefinger laid flat 
the table, and the edge of his hand strik- 
70S8 it at right angles, made a shift to tell 
ory so that priests and virgins might have 
led to it; — and the story being told, the 
[^e went on as foUows : — 

CHAPTER XXI. 

WOULD be piquetted to death, cried the 
}ral, as he concluded Susannah's story, 
6 1 would suffer the woman to come to any 
: 'twas my fault, an' please your Honour, 
era. 

rporal Trim, replied my uncle Toby (put- 
on his hat, which lay upon the table), if 
ling can be said to bo a fault, when the 
se absolutely requires it should be done, 
: certainly who deserve the blame; you 
id your orders. 

d Count Solmes, Trim, done the same at 
latUe of Steinkirk, said Yorick, drolling a 
upon the Corporal, who had been run over 
dngoon in the retreat, he had saved thee. 
Saved! cried Trim, interrupting Yorick, 
PtiiAmg the sentence for him after his 
fashion, — he had saved five battalions, an' 
e your Reverence, every soul of them. — 
e was Cutts*, continued the Corporal, clap- 
the forefinger of his right hand upon the 



thumb of his left, and counting round his hand, 
— there was Cutts*, Mackay's, Angus', Graham's, 
and Leven's, all cut to pieces ; and so had the 
English lifo-Guards too, had it not been for 
some regiments upon the right, who marched 
up boldly to their relief, and received the 
enemy's fire in their faces, before any one of 
their own platoons discharged a musket. — 
They'll go to heaven for it, added Trim. . . . 
Trim is right, said my imcle Toby, nodding to 
Yorick, — he's perfectly right. . . . What sig- 
nified his marching the horse, continued tlio 
Corporal, where the ground was so strait, 
and the French had such a nation of hedges, 
and copses, and ditches, and feU'd trees laid 
this way and that, to cover them (as they always 
have) ? Count Solmes should have sent us ; we 
would have fired muszle to muzzle with them 
for their lives. — There was nothing to be done 
for the horse ; — he had his foot shot off, however, 
for his pains, continued the Corporal, the very 
next campaign, at Landen. . . . Poor Trim got 
his woun4 there, quoth my uncle Toby. . . . 
Twas owing, an' please your Honour, entirely 
to Count Solmes ; had we drubbed them soundly 
at Steinkirk, they would not have fought us at 
Landen. . . . Possibly not. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby ; though, if they have the advantage of a 
wood, or you give them a moment's time to en- 
trench themselves, they arc a nation which will 
pop and pop for ever at you. There is no way 
but to march coolly up to them, receive their 
fire, and fall in upon them pell-mell ; . . . 
Ding-dong, added Trim ; . . . Horse and foot, 
said my uncle Toby; . . . Helter-skelter, said 
Trim ; . . . Right and left, cried my uncle Toby ; 
. . . Blood an' ounds ! shouted the Corporal : — 
the battle raged ; Yorick drew his chair a little 
to one side for safety; and, after a moment's 
pause, my uncle Toby, sinking his voice a note, 
resumed the discourse as follows : — 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Kino William, said my uncle Toby, addressing 
himself to Yorick, was so terribly provoked at 
Count Solmes for disobeying his orders, that he 
would not suffer him to come into his presence 
for many months after. . . • I fear, answered 
Yorick, the Squire will be as much provoked 
at the Corporal as the King at the Count. But 
'twould be singularly hard in this case, con- 
tinued he, if Corporal Trim, who has behaved 
so diametrically opposite to Count Solmes, 
should have the fate to be rewarded with the 
same disgrace: — ^too often in this world do 
things take that train. ... I would spring a 
mine, cried my uncle Toby, rising up, and blow 
up my fortifications, and my house with them, 
and we would perish under their ruins, ere I 

would stand by and see it. Trim directed a 

slight, but a grateful bow towards his master, — 
and so the chapter ends. 
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CHAPTEB XXHL 

— ^Then, Yorick, replied my nude Toby, you 
and I will lead the way abreast ; and do yon, 
Oorporal, follow a few paces behind ub. . . . 
And SuBannoh, an' please your Honour, said 
Trim, shall bo put in the rear. — ^Twas an ex- 
cellent disposition ; and in this order, without 
either drums beating or colours flying, they 
marched slowly from my uncle Toby's hcrose to 
Shandy-hall. 

^I wish, said Trim, as they entered the 

door, instead of the sash-weights, I had cut off 
the church-spout, as I once thought to have 
done. . . • Tou have cut off spouts enow, replied 
Yorick. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

As many pictures as have been given of my 
father, how like him soever in different airs 
and attitudes, not one or all of them can ever 
help the reader to any kind of preconception 
of how my father would think, speak, or act, 
upon any untried occasion or occurrence of life. 
There was that infinitude of oddities in him, 
and of chances along with it, by which handle 
he would take a thing— it baffled, sir, all calcu- 
lations. The truth was, his road lay so very 
far on one side from that wherein most men 
travelled, that every object before him pre- 
sented a face and section of itself to his eye, 
altogether different from the plan and elevation 
of it seen by the rest of mankind. In other 
words, 'twas a different object, and, in course, 
was differently considered. 

This is the true reason that my dear Jenny 
and I, as well as all the world besides us, have 
such eternal squabbles about nothing. She 
looks at her outside ; — I, at her in — . How is 
it iiossible we should agree about her value? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

«Ti9 a point settled, — and I mention it for the 
comfort of Confucius,* who is apt to get entan- 
gled in telling a plain story, — that, provided he 
keeps along the line of his story, he may go 
backwards and forwards as he will, 'tis still held 
to be no digression. 

This being premised, I take the benefit of the 
cc< of going backtcat'da myself. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

FiFTT thousand pannier loads of devils (not 
of the Archbishop of Benvento's, — I mean of 
r^abclais' devils), with their tails chopped off 
by their rumps, could not have made so diaboli- 
cal a scream of it as I did — ^when the accident 



> Mr. Shandy is supposed to mean •••»••, Esq., 
member for •»•♦♦ *••♦*•, — and not the Chinese 
lesialutor. 



bef el me : it summoned up my motiier instanlly 
into the nursery ; so that Susannah had but Jul 
time to make her eiCH>e down the bad[-staii!% 
as my mother came up the fore. 

Now, though I was old enough io have toU 
the story myself,— and young enough I hope, 
to have done it without malignity,— yet Soso- 
nah, in passing by tine kitchen, for fear of 
accidents, had left it in shoii-hand with tiie 
cook ;— the coc^ had told it with a eommentsij 
to Jonathan, and Jonathan to Obadish; m 
that by the time my father had rang the bdl 
half a dosen times to know what was the mailv 
above, was Obadiah enabled to give him a 
particular account of it, just as it happensi 
.... I thought as much, said my fate; 
tucking up his night-gown ;— «nd so waDoed ip* 
stairs. I 

One would imagine from this (though te 
my own part I somewhat question it), that bj 
father before that time had aetoaUy wrote tM 
remarkable chapter in the l}ri8tra-p<Bdia, wUek 
to me is the most original and entertaining h. 
the whole book, — and that is the ehegpter Mfm 
sash-mndowi, with a bitter pkilippie at the eai 
of it, upon the foigetf ulnoss of chamber-msida 
I have but two reasons for thinlHng otherviN. 

First, had the matter been taken into tat 
sideration before the event happened, my faths 
certainly would have nailed up the sash-window 
for good and all ; which, considering with what 
difficulty he composed books, he might hsvs 
done with ten times less trouble than he eoold 
have wrote the chapter. Thia argu]imt» I 
foresee, holds good against his writing tito 
chapter, even after tiie event ; but *ti8 obfiatad 
under the second reason, which I have tito 
honour to offer to the world in support of aqr 
opinion, that my father did not write the chap- 
ter upon sash-windows and chamber-pots at ths 
time supposed, — and it is this : — 

— That, in order to render the Trutra-padia 
complete, I wrote the chapter myself. 

CHAPTER XXVn. 

My father put on his spectacles, — ^looked,— took 
them off, — put them into the case, — all in les 
than a statutable minute ; and, without opening 
his lii>8, turned about and walked pireequtatdy 
down-stairs. My mother imagined he had 
stepped down for lint and basilieon; but, 
seeing him return with a couple of folios undff 
his arm, and Obadiah following him with a laige 
reading-desk, she took it for granted it was in 
Herbal, and so drew him a chair to the bedside, 
that he might consult upon the case ai his saw. 

If it be but right done, said my father, 

turning to the section— cfe seds vel miJtftd^ 
circumcisioniSf — for he had brou^^t xcp Speuer 
de Legibus Hebrocorum RUualibui^ and Mifir 
monides, in order to confront and ^»**»*«* tf 
altogethe r 
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If it be but light dosie, quoth he ... . 

qIj tell us, cried my mother, interruptixig him, 
liat herbs. .... For that, replied my father, 
>a must send for Dr. Slop, 
lly mother went down, and my father went 
1, reading the soetion as follows : — 



-Very well, said my father, 



— ^nay, if it has that convenience, 
•o, without stopping a moment to settle 
b first in his mind, whether the Jews had it 
rom the £^;yptians, or the Egyptians from the 
Tews, he roie up, and rubbing Ids forehead 
wo or three times acroM with the palm of his 
land, in the manner we rub out the footiteps 
if care when evil has trod lighter upon us than 
re foeboded, — ^he shut the book, and walked 

lownnrtairs. ^Nay, Mid he, mentioning the 

isme of a different great nation upon every step 
■ he set his foot upon it, — ^if the Egyptians, 
I, — ^Phoenicians, — ^ArabianB, — Cappado- 
the Colchi, and Troglod3rte8 did it,— if 
Bolon and Pythagoras submitted, what is Tris- 

knm? ^Who am I, that I should fret or fume 

«e moment about the matter? 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

DSAE Toriek, said my father, smiling (for 
Toriek had broke Ids rank with my uncle Toby 
in earning through the narrow entry, and so had 
fint stept into the parlour), this Tristram of 
ours, I find, comes very hardly by all his 
leUj^oas rites. Never was the son of Jew, 
Christian, Turk, or Infidel initiated into them 
in so oblique and slovenly a manner. . . . But 
lie is no worse, I trust. Mid Toriek. .... 
Theze has been certainly, continued my father, 
the deuce and all to do in some part or other 
of the ecliptic, when this offspring of mine was 
fonnod. • • . TkaA jrou are a better judge of 
thsn I, replied Toriek. . . . Astrologers, quoth 
my &tiier, know better than us both : the trine 
lod sextilo aspects have jumped awry, or the 
o^Msite of their ascendants have not hit it as 
they should, or the lords of the genitures (as they 
csU them) have been at bo-pe^, — or something 
has been wrong above, or below, with us. 

Tis poBsihle, answered Toriek. • . . But is 
the child, cried my undo Toby, the worse? 
.... The Troglodytes ny not, replied my 
father. And your theologists, Toriek, tell us. 
. . . Theologically, said Toriek; or speaking 
nfter the manner of apothecaries ?* — statesmen ?' 
—or washerwomen ? ' 

nO^rt*.— PniLO. 

' Tfli «tfM*^a»s vSt iBvih y to y w rf m ra, mmi 9»Ku§uO^ 
••twrs Jrci. 

• lLmAmM,i^,fT9f Jf IMP.— BOCBABT. 



. . . Fm not sure, replied my father: — ^but 
they tell us, brother Toby, he's the better for 
it. . . Provided, said Toriek, you travel him 
into Egypt. ... Of that, answered my father, 
he will have the advantage, when ho sees the 
Pyramids. 

.... Now, every word of this, quoth my 

unde Toby, is Arabic to me I wish, 

said Toriek, 'twas so to half the world. 

Ilus,' continued my father, circumcised his 
whole army one morning. . . . Not without 
a court-martial? cried my imcle Toby. . . . 
Though the learned, continued he, taking no 
notice of my uncle Toby's remark, but turning 
to Toriek, are greatly divided still, who Ilus 
was; — some say Saturn; — some, the Supreme 
Being ; — others, no more than a brigadier-general 
under Pharaoh-Neco. ... Let him be who he 
will, said my unde Toby, I know not by what 
artide of war he could justify it. 

The oontrovertists, answered my father, 
assign two-and-twenty different reasons for it ; 
— others, indeed, who have drawn their pens on 
the opposite side of the question, have shown the 
world the futility of the greatest part of them. 
—But then, again, our best polemic divines— 
. . . I wish there was not a polemic divine, said 
Toriek, in the kingdom :— one ounce of practiSl 
divinity is worth a painted ship-load of alS 
their Reverences have imported these fifty! 
years. .... Ptay, Mr. Toriek, quoth my imde' 
Toby, do tell me what a polemic divine is? 
. . . The best description, Captain Shandy, I 
have ever read, is of a couple of 'em, replied 
Toriek, in the account of the battle fought, 
single hands, betwixt Gymnast and Captain 

Tripet; which I have in my pocket I 

beg I may hear of it, quoth my uncle Toby 
earnestly. . . . Ton shall, said Toriek. . . . 
And as the Corporal is waiting for me at the 
door, and I know the description of a battle 
will do the poor fellow more good than his 
supper, I beg, brother, you'll give him leave 
to come in. ... . With all my soul, said my 

father. ^Trim came in, erect and happy as 

an emperor ; and having shut the door, Toriek 
took a book from his right-hand coat pocket, 
and read, or pretended to read, as follows : 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
'Which words being heard by all the 



soldiers who were there, divers of them being 
inwardly terrified did shrink back, and make 
room for the assailant. — ^All this did Gymnast 
very well remark and consider ; and, therefore, 
maidng as if he would have flighted from off 
his hone, as he was poising himself on the 
mounting side, he most nimbly (with his short 

rmt ft.u* rnvrO rvfAfiixye marmtctyxJirtie.-^ASOUUnA-' 
TBO. 
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gword by his tliigli) shifting his feet in the 
stirrup, and performing the stirrup-leather feat, 
whereby, after the inclining of his body down- 
wards, he forthwith launched himself aloft 
into the air, and placed both his feet together 
ui>on the saddle, standing upright, with his 
back turned towards his horse's head. — Now 
(said he) my case goes forward. Then sud- 
denly, in the same posture wherein he was, he 
fetched a gambol upon one foot, and turning to 
the left hand, failed not to carry his body 
perfectly round, just into his former position, 
without missing one jot. . . . Ha ! said Tripet, 
I will not do that at this time ; and not without 

cause AVell, said Gjrmnast, I have failed, 

— I will imdo this leap ; then, with a marvellous 
strength and agility, turning towards the right 
hand, he fetched another frisking gambol as 
before; which done, he set his right hand 
thumb upon the bow of the saddle, raised 
himself up, and sprang into the air, poising and 
upholding his whole weight upon the muscle 
and nerve of the said thumb, and so turned and 
whirled himself about three times: at the 
fourth, reversing his body, ami overturning it ' 
upside down and foreside back, without touch- 
ing anything, he brought himself betwixt the 
horse's two ears; and then giving himself a 
jerking swing, he seated himself upon the 
crupper.' — 

(This* can't be fighting, said my uncle Toby. — 
The Corporal shook his head at it. . • . Have 
patience, said Yorick.) 

'Then (Tripet) passed his right leg over his 
saddle, and placed himself en croup. — ^But, said 
he, 'twere better for me to get into the saddle. 
Then putting the thumbs of both hands upon 
the crupper before him, and thereupon leaning 
himself, as upon the only supporters of his body, 
he incontinently turned heels over head in the 
air, and straight found himself betwixt the bow 
of the saddle, in a tolerable seat : then springing 
into the air with a somerset, he turned him 
about like a windmill, and made about an hun- 
dred frisks, turns, and demi-pommadas.' .... 
Good God I cried Trim, losing all patience, one 
home-thrust of a bayonet is worth it aU. • . . 
I think so too, replied Torick. .... 

I am of a contrary opinion, quoth my father. 

CHAPTER XXX, 

^No; I think I have advanced nothing, 

replied my father, making answer to a question 
which Yorick had taken the liberty to put to 
him — I have advanced nothing in the Trittra- 
pcedia, but what is as clear as any one proposi- 
tion in Euclid. — Beach me, Trim, that book 
from off the scrutoire. — It has oftentimes been 
in my mind, continued my father, to have read 
it over, both to you, Yorick, and to my brother 
Toby ; ' id I think it a little unfriendly in my- 
■e^ not having done it long ago.— Shall we 



have a short chapter or two now, — and a chapto 
or two hereafter, as occasions serve ; and so oi, 
till we get through the whole? — My nnde Tbbf 
and Yorick made the obeisance which vu 
proper ; and the Corporal, though he was not 
included in the compliment, laid his hand upoi 
his breast, and made his bow at the same time. 

— The company smiled. ^Trim, quoih ny 

father, has paid the full price for staying ort 
the entertainment. — He did not seem to refiih 

the play, replied Yorick. Twas a Tom-fool 

battle, an' please your Boverence, of Captais 
Tripet*s and that other officer, making so many 
somersets as they advanced : — the French esma 
on capering now and then in that way,— Init 
not quite so much. 

My uncle Toby never felt the conscioasnesi of 
his existence with more complacency than what 
the Corporal's and his own reflections madi 
him do at that moment : — he lighted hit pipe^ 
— ^Yorick drew his chair closer to the taUe,— 
Trim snuffed the candle, — ^my father stirred 19 
the fire, took up the book, coughed twice, and 
began. 

CHAPTER XXXr. 

The first thirty pages, said my father, tomuig 
over the leaves, are a little dry ; and as they 
are not closely connected with the subject, for 
the present wc will pass them by. Tb a pre- 
fatory introduction, continued my father, cr 
an introductory preface (for I am not deto- 
mined which name to give it) upon poliikal 
or civil government ; the foundation of whidi 
being laid in the first conjunction betwixt mall 
and female, for procreation of the apeGiei»-l 
was insensibly led into it. • . . Twas natanl, 
said Yorick. 

The original of society, continued my father, 
I'm satisfied, is, what Politian tells us, i.& 
merely conjugal, and nothing more than tin 
getting together of one man and one woman,^ 
to which (according to Hesiod) the philosopher 
adds a servant: — but supposing, in the fint 
beginning, there were no men-servants bom, 
— he lays the foundation of it in a man,— a 
woman, — and a bidL ... I believe 'tis an ox, 
quoth Yorick, quoting the passage (iTmv /»)p nr 

«rr«, ywatmrn ft, fi»vt t Jkc«Ti|(s») — a bullmost bavs 

given more trouble than his head was woitii. 
. . . But there is a better reason still, said ny 
father (dipping his pen into his ink) ; for ths 
ox being the most patient of animals, and ths 
m<)st useful withal in tilling the ground ftf 
their nourishment, was the properest insin* 
ment, and emblem, too, for the new-jcinfld 
couple, that the creation could have assodated 
with thenL . . . And there is a stronger zeaaon, 
added my uncle Toby, than them all, for the ox. 
— My father had not power to take his pen out 
of his ink-horn, till he had heard my od^ 
Toby's reason. ^For when the ground «ai 
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tiUM, nid my nnole Tobj, and made worth 
inelonng, then they began to secure it by walls 
and ditches, which was the origin of fortifica- 
tion. • • . Tme, troe, dear Toby, cried my 
lather, striking oat the bull, and patting the 
ox in his place. 

Uy father gave Trim a nod to snuff the 
candle, and resomed his discourse. 

— ^I enter upon this speculation, said my 
&ther carelessly, and half shutting the book 
^ he went on, merely to show the foundation 
of the natural relation between a father and 
his child ; the ri|^t and jurisdiction over whom 
he acquires these several ways : — 

1st, By marriage; 

2d, By adoption; 

3d, By legitimation ; and 

4th, By procreation ;— all which I consider in 
their order. 

I lay a slight stress upon one of them, replied 
Torick, — ^the act, especially where it ends there, 
in my opinion, lays as little obligation upon the 
child as it conveys power to the father. . . . Toa 
are wrong, said my father, oigutely : and for 
I this plain reason • • • • 



—I own, added my father, that the ofifspring 
upon this account is not so imder the power 
s&d jurisdiction of the mother. . . . But the 
reason, replied Yorick, equally holds good for 
her. . . . She is under authority herself, said 
my fiither ; — and besides, continued my father, 
nodding his head, and laying his finger upon 
the side of his nose, as he assigned his reason, 
—ikt it wAiht principal agent, Torick. ... In 
vhat? quoth my uncle Toby, stopping his pipe. 
. . • Though, by all means, added my father 
(not attending to my imcle Toby), *the $on 
€vglU to pajf her respect ; ' as you may read, 
Ymck, at large, in the first book of the 
Institates of Justinian, at the eleventh title 
•ad the tenth section. ... I can read it as 
Veil, replied Yorick, in the catechism. 

CfHAPTER XXXIL 

Tbdi can repeat every word of it by heart, 
quoth my uncle Toby. . . . Pugh ! said my 
father, not caring to be interrupted with Trim's 
saying his catechism. ... He can, upon my 
hcmouTt replied my imde Toby.— ^Ask him, Mr. 

Yorick, any question you please. 

— ^Ihe Fifth Commandment, Trim, said 

Yorick, speaking mildly, and with a gentle 
nod, at to ft modest catechumen. The Corporal 
stood silent. . . . You don't ask him right, said 
my ande Toby, raising his voice, and giving it 
xapidly, like the word of command :— The Fifth? 
... I must begin with the First, an' please your 

Honour, said the Cori)oraL 

could not forbear smiling. — ^Youi* 



Reverence does not consider, said the Corporal, 
shouldering his stick like a musket, and march- 
ing into the middle of the room to illustrate his 
position, — that 'tis exactly the same thing as 
doing one's exerdse in the field. 

* Join your right hand to your firelock,^ cried 
the Corporal, giving the word of command, and 
performing the motion. 

'Poise your fiixlock,* cried the Corporal; 
doing the duty still both of adjutant and 
private-man. 

'Best your firelock,* . . . One motion, an' 
please your Bcvcrenc?, you see leads into 
another. If his Honoor will begin but with the 
First. . • • 

The First? cried my uncle Toby, setting his 
hand upon his side, — • • • 

a • • • • • « 

TJie Second t cried my uncle Toby, waving his 
tobacco-pipe, as he would have done his sword 
at the head of a regimeiit. The Corporal went 
through his manual with exactness ; and having 
honoured his father and molJier, made a low 
bow, and fell back to the side of the room. 

Everything in this world, said my father, is L^ 
big with jest, and has wit in it, and instructioxl^ 
too, if we can but find it out. 

— Here is the scaffold-ioork of Instruction ; its 
true point of folly, without the building behind it. 

— Hero is the glass for the pedagogues, pre- 
ceptors, tutors, governors, genmd-grinders, and 
bear-leaders, to view themselves in, in their 
true dimensions. — 

Oh I there is a husk and shell, Yorick, which 
grows up with learning, which their unskilfui- 
ness knows not how to fling away ! 

— Sciences may be learned l/y rote, but Wisdom)! 
not. r\ 

Yorick thought my father inspired.— I will 
enter into obligations this moment, said my 
father, to lay out all my aunt Dinah's legacy in 
charitable uses (of which, by the bye, my father 
had no high opinion) if the Corporal has any 
one determinate idea annexed to any one word 
he has repeated. Prithee, Trim, quoth my 
father, turning round to him, AVhat dost thou 
mean by ' honouring thy father and mother f ' 

Allowing them, an' please your Honour, three 
halfpence a day out of my pay, when they grow 
old. . . . And didst thou do that. Trim? said 
Yorick. ... He did indeed, replied my uncle 
Toby. . . . Then, Trim, said Yorick, springing 
out of his chair, and taking the Corporal by the 
hand, thou art the best commentator upon that 
part of the Decalogue ; and I honour thee more 
for it, Corporal Trim, than if thou hadst had a 
hand in the Talmud itself. 

CHAPTER XXXHL 

O BLESSED health ! cried my father, making ani 
exclamation, as he turned over the leaves to theS 
next chapter, thou art above all gold and trea-J 
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flure; 'tis thou who enlaigeit the lotLl, uid 
openest all its powen to receive initmotioii and 
to xeliih Tirtae. Ho that has thee has little 
more to wish for ; and he that is so wretched 
at to want thee, wants everything with thee. 

I hav9 concentrated all that can be laid upon 
this important head, said my father, into very 
little room; therefore well read the chapter 
quite through. 

My father read as foUows : — 

' The whole secret of health depending upon 
the doe contention for mastery betwixt the 
radical heat and the radical moisture — . . . 
You have proved that matter of fact, I suppose, 
above, said Yorick. . . . Sufficiently, replied 
my father. 

In saying this, my father shut the book, — ^not 
08 if he resolved to read no more of it, for ho 
kept his forefinger in the chapter, — ^not pet- 
tishly, for he shut the book slowly, his thumb 
resting, when he had done it, upon the upper 
side of the cover, as his three fingers supported 
the lower side of it without the least com- 
pressive violence, — 

I have demonstrated the truth of that point, 
quoth my father, nodding to Yorick, most 
sufficiently in the preceding chapter. 

Now, could the man in the moon be told that 
a man in the earth had wrote a chapter suffi- 
ciently demonstrating that the secret of all 
health depended upon the due contention for 
mastery betwixt the radical heat and the radical 
moisture; and that he had managed the point 
so well that there was not one sin^^ word, wet 
or dry, upon radical heat or radical moisture, 
throu^out the whole chapter, — or a single 
syllable in it, pro or eon, directly or indirectly, 
upon the contention betwixt these two powers 
in any part of the animal economy, — 

'O thou eternal Maker of all beings!* he 
would cry, striking his breast with his right 
hand ^n case he had one) — ' thou whose power 
and goodness can enlarge the faculties of thy 
creatures to this infinite degree of excellence 
and perfection ! — ^What have we Mooniiee done?' 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

With two strokes, the one at Hippocrates, the 
other at Lord Verulam, did my father achieve 
it. 

GRie stroke at the prince of physicians, with 
which he began, was no more than a short 
insult upon his sorrowful complaint of the ar$ 
/{onpo— and vita brevii, — ^Life short, cried my 
""Y^ather, and the art of healing tedious ! And who 
are we to thank for both the one and the other, 
but the ignorance of quacks themselves, and the 
•tage-loads of chemioal nostrums and peripatetic 
lumber with which, in all ages, they have first 
flattered the world, and at last deceived it? 

— O my Lord VerulamI cried my father, turn- 
ing from Hippocrates, and making his second 



; 



stroke at him, as the principal of nov 
mongers, and the fittest to be made an exi 
of to the rest,— what shall I say to thee 
great Lord Verulam? What ahall I say t 
internal spirit— thy opium, thy saltpetre 
greasy unctions, thy daily purges, thy nj 
disters and succedaneums ? 

— My father was never at a loss what to : 
any man upon any subject, and had the 
occasion for the exordium of anyman breai 
How he dealt witii his Lordship's opiniin 
shall see ; but when, I know not ^ 
first see what his Lordship's opinion 

<)HAPTER XXXV. 

' The two great causes which conspire witi 
other to shorten Hfe,' says Lord Verulam, 
first — 

'The internal spirit, which, like a % 
flame, wastes the body down to death;- 
secondly, the external air, that pazchei 
body up to ashes ; — ^which two enemies, a1 
ing us on both sides of our bodies togeth 
length destroy our organs, and render 
unfit to carry on the functions of life.* 

This being the state of the case, the ro 
longevity was plain; nothing more beiii 
quired, says his Lordship, but to repai: 
waste committed by the internal spin 
making the substance of it more thick 
dense, by a regular course of opiates m 
side, and by refrigerating the heat of it o 
other, by three grains and a half of saH 
every morning before you get up. 

Still this frame of ours was left expos 
the inimical assaults of the air without; 
this was fenced off again by a course of g 
unctions, which so fiUly saturated the poi 
the skin that no spicula could enter, — ^nor 
any one get out. This put a stop to all 
spiration, sensible and insensible; which 
the cause of so many scurvy distempe 
course of clysters was requisite to can 
redundant humours, and render the sj 
complete. 

What my father had to say to my Lo 
Verulam's opiates, his saltpetre, and g 
tmctions and dysters, you shall read,-4)a; 
to-day, or to-morrow ;— time presses vcpom ; 
my reader is impatient — I must get f onr 
You shall read the chapter at your leism 
you choose it) as soon as ever the Trittrorp 
is published. 

Suffice it a;t present to say,— my falser lev 
the hypothesis with the ground ; and in c 
that, the learned know, he built up and 
blished his own. 

CHAPTER XXXVL 

1 Thb whole secret of heaUh, said my id 
IWginning the sentence again, depending 
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cried my uncle Toby, his eyei sparkling as he I 
spoke, that a soldier coold wish to lie down in ! 1 
. . . But a pitiful death for him, an' pleasdil 
your Honour, replied the Coiporal. ^ 

All this was as much Arabic to my father as 
the rites of the Golohi and Troglodytes had 
been before to my uncle Toby ; my father could 
not determine whether he was to frown or to 
smile. 

My uncle Toby, turning to Torick, resumed 
the case at Limerick more intelligibly than he 
had begun it, and so settled the point for my 
father at once. 

CHAPTER XXXVHL 

It was undoubtedly, said my uncle Toby, a 
great happiness for mjrself and the Corporal 
that we had all along a burning fever, attended 
with a most raging thirst, during the whole 
five-and-twenty days the flux was upon us in 
the camp; otherwise, what my brother calls 
the radical mouture must, as I conceive it, 

inevitably have got the better. ^My father 

drew in his lungs top-full of air, and, looking 
up, blew it forth again as slowly as he possibly 

could. 

It was Heaven's mercy to us, continued my 
uncle Toby, which put it into the Corporal's 
head to mMntain that due contention betwixt 
the radical heat and the radical moisture, by 
reinf arcing the fever, as he did all along, with 
hot wine and spices; whereby the Corporal 
kept up (as it were) a continual firing ; so that 
the radical heat stood its ground from the be- 
ginning to the end, and was a fair match for 
the moisture, terrible as it was. . . . Upon my 
honour, added my uncle Toby, you might have 
heard the contention within our bodies, brother 
Shandy, twenty toises. ... If there was no 
firing, said Toxick. . . . 

Well, said my father, with a full aspiration, 
and pausing awhile after the word — ^was I a 
judge, and the laws of the country which made 
me one permitted it, I would condemn some of 
the worst malefactcns, provided they had had 

their clergy 

^Yorick, foreseeing the sentence was likely 

to end with no sort of mercy, laid his hand 
upon my father's breast, and begged he would 
respite it for a few minutes, till he asked the 
Corporal a question. . . . Prithee, Trim, aaid 
Yorick, without staying for my father's leave, 
tell us honestly what is thy opinion conoexning 
this self -same radical heat uid radical mmsture? 
. . . With humble submiuion to his HoiMor's 
better judgment, quoth the Coiporal, making a 
bow to my unde Toby. . . • S^eak thy opinion 

freely. Corporal^ said my ancle Toby. ^The 

poor fellow is my lenrant— not my slave, added 

n^ unde Toby, turning to my fattier. 

The Corporal put his hat under his left ann, 
and with his itiok l»a«p «g upon the wrist of it 



lenilj upon the due oontention betwixt the 
Ldical heat and radical moisture within us, — 
Bie leaat iTn^noKiA iidll had been suffident to 
lave maintained it, had not the achoolmen con- 
founded the task, merely (as Van Holmont, the 
Esmous chemist, baa looved) by aU along mis- 
taking the radical mmstoBe for the tallow and 
Eat of animal bodies. 

Now the radioal moistare is not ike tallow or 
bk of animals, but an oily and balsamous sub- 
■tiiinr: for the fot and tallow, as also the 
yhlAgm or watery parts, are cold; whereas the 
oily and balsamous parts are of a livdy heat 
and spirit, which accounts for the observation 
of Aristotle, ' Q^iod omne agiimal poti coUiLm eti 



Scfw it is certain thai the radical heat lives 
in the radical moirtore ; but whether viee versd 
is a doubt : however, when the one decays, the 
other decays also ; and then is produced dther 
i& unnatural heat, which causes an unnatural 
dtynen— or an unnatural moisture, which causes 
dropsies ; so that if a duld, as he grows up, 
em bat be tanght to avoid running into fire 
and water, as either of 'em threaten his destruc- 
ilion, twill be all that is needful to be done 
i^on that head. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tee desexiptian of the siege of Jeridio itself 
could not have engaged the attention of my 
undo Toby more powezfully than the last diap- 
ler: his eyes were fixed upon my father through- 
oat it ;— he never mentioned radical heat and 
xadieal moisture but my unde Toby took his 
Tfife out of his mouth and shook Ms head, and, 
ss soon as the chapter was finished, he beckoned 
to the Corporal to come close to lus chair, to 

tsk him the following question, oiide : — * * * * * 
• •••«•«••••««• « 1^ .,,5^ gj^ ^Q g£gge 

ti TJinffri^, an' please your Honour, replied 
file Ooiporal, making a bow. 

The poor fellow and I, quoth my unde Toby, 
sddresaiQg >»^w»«Aif to my father^ were scarce 
ibk to ei»wl out of our tents at the time the 
d^ge of TinrwMPiiiir ^pntt xaiaed, upon the very 
•eoount you mention. . . • Now, what can 
have got into that predous noddle of thine, my 
dear brother Toby? cried my father, mentally. 
-^By Heaven! contfaroed he, communing still 
with himself ; it wofold puxsle an (Edipus to 
bong it in point. 

I believe, an' please your Honour, quoth the 
Goq^oral, that if it had not been for the quan- 
ti^ of brandy we set fire to every night, and 
the daret and dnnamon with whidi I plied 
jsv Bonimr o£ • • . And the Geneva, Trim, 
added waj mde Tdgr, which did usmore good 
HbMk aU. • . • I YnDj believe, continued the 
flsqyenJ, we had both, an' please your Honour, 
lift oor lifw in the tranches^ and been buried 
hithaitoow • • • The ndaket grave, CQrporal,j 
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by a black thong split into a tassel about the 
luiot, he marched np to the ground where he 
had performed his catechism; then, touching 
his under jaw with the thumb and fingers of 
his right hand before he opened his mouth, he 
delivered his notion thus : — 

CHAPTEB XXXIX. 

Just as the Corporal was hemming to begin, in 

waddled Dr. Slop. ^*Tis not twopence matter, 

— the Corporal shall go on in the next chapter, 
let who will come in. 

Well, my good Doctor, cried my father, sport- 
ively, for the transitions of his passions were 
unaccountably sudden ; and what has this whelp 
of mine to say to the matter ? 

Had my father been asking after the amputa- 
tion of the tail of a puppy dog, he could not 
have done it in a more careless air : the system 
which Dr. Slop had laid down to treat the 
accident by, no way allowed of such a mode of 
inquiry. He sat down. 

Fray, sir, quoth my uncle Toby, in a manner 
which could not go unanswered, — ^in what con- 
dition is the boy ? . . . 'Twill end in a ^phimMitt 
replied Dr. Slop. . . . 

I am no wiser than I was, quoth my uncle 
Toby, returning his pipe into his mouth. . . . 
Then let the Corporal go on, said my father, 
with his medical lecture. . . . The Corporal 
made a bow to his old friend Dr. Slop, and 
then delivered his opinion concerning radical 
heat and radical moisture in the following 
words : — 

CHAPTEB XL. 

The city of Limerick, the siege of which was 
begun imder his Majesty King William himself, 
the year after I went into the army, lies, an* 
please your Honours, in the middle of a devilish 
wet, swampy country. . . . 'TIS quite sur- 
roimded, said my imde Toby, with the Shan- 
non, and is, by its situation, one of the strongest 
fortified places in Ireland. 

I think this is a new fashion, quoth Dr. Slop, 
of beginning a medical lecture. . . . 'Tis all 
true, answered Trim. . . . Then I wish the 
Faculty would follow the cut of it, saidTorick. 
. . . 'TIS all cut through, an' please your Reve- 
rence, said the Corporal, with drains and bogs ; 
and, besides, there was such a quantity of rain 
fell during the siege, the whole country was like 
a puddle : — 'twas that, and nothing else, which 
brought on the flux, and which had like to have 
killed both his Honour and myself. Now there 
was no such thing, after the first ten days, con- 
tinued the Corporal, as for a soldier to lie dry 
in his tent without cutting a ditch round it to 
draw off the water ; — nor was that enough for 
those who could afford it, as Ms Honour could, 
without setting fire every night to a pewter dish 
full of brandy, which took off the damp of the 
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air, and made the inside of the tent as wazm ai 
a stove. • . . 

And what conclusion dost thou draw. Cor- 
poral Trim, cried my father, from all then 
remises? . . . 

infer, an' please your Worship, replied TiiB, 
that the radical moisture is nothing in the wocU 
but ditch water ; and that the radical beat, rf 
those who can go to the expense of it, is bull 
brandy. The radical heat and moistue of • 
private-man, an' please your Honours, is as- 
thing but ditch water and a dram of Genera; 
and give us but enough of it, witli % p^ of 
tobacco, to give us spirits and drive awaytks 
vapours, — we know not what it is to fear destk.' 

I am at a loss. Captain Shandy, quoth Doetor 
Slop, to determine in what branch of leandvi 
your servant shines most, whether in phyookgf 
or divinity. — Slop had not forgot Trim's cooh 
ment upon the sermon. . . . 

It is but an hour ago, replied Toribk, sinoi 
the Corporal was examined in the latter, sod 
passed muster with great honour. • • . 

The radical heat and moisture, quoth Doeior 
Slop, turning to my father, you must know, is 
the basis and foundation of our being,— as tha 
root of a tree is the source and prindple of its 
vegetation. It is inherent in the seeds of sQ 
animals, and may be preserved sundry ways; 
but principally, in my opinion, l^ eonn6- 
stantials, impriments, and occludents, - Now this 
poor fellow, continued Dr. Slop, pointing to tha 
Corporal, has had the misfortune to have hetrd 
some superficial empiric discourse upon this nisa 
point. . . . That he has, said my father. . . . 
Very likely, said my uncle. ... I am son cf 
it, quoth Yorick. 

CHAPTER XLL ' 

Doctor Slop being called out to look at a eali- 
plasm he had ordered, it gave my father an op* 
portunity of going on with another ohapter ia 
the Tristra-pctdia, — Come I cheer up, my Isdi ; 
111 show you land ;— f or when we have tugged 
through that chapter, the book shall not bi 
opened again this twelvemonth. — ^Huna !— - 

CHAPTEB XLH. 

-Five years with a bib under his chin ; 
Four years in travelling from Christ-oroaf-rov 
|to Malachi ; 

A year and a half in learning to write his ovB 

le; 
Seven long yean and more ^Cwrm-ijug it, il 
{Greek and Latin ; 

Four years at his pi^^xMoM and hii MVi* 

\WM ; — ^the fine statue still lying in the niddla 

>f the marble block, — and nothing done, but liii 

>ls sharpened to hew it out !— Tb & ptteooi 

lelay! ^Was not the great Jnlina SeaVger 

LtUn an ace of never getting hia took ahaipaaad 
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Forty-four years old was he before he 
anage hia Oreelr; and Peter Damianna, 
shop of Ostia, at all the world knows, 
>t BO much as read when he was of man's 
md Baldns himself, eminent as he turned 
r, entered upon the law so late in life, 
rybody imagined he intended to be an 
3 in the other world. No wonder, when 
das, the son of Arehidamas, heard Xeno- 
t serenty-fiTe disputing about tffiidom, 
asked gravely, — ' If the old man be yet 
ig and inquiring concerning wisdom, 
ne will he have to make use of it ?' 
k listened to my father with great atten- 
[lere was a seasoning of wisdom unac- 
ly mixed up with his strangest whims ; 
!iad sometimes such illuminations in the 

of his eclipses, as almost atoned for 
•Be wary, sir, when you imitate him, 
convinced, Yoriok, continued my father, 
ding and half discoursing, that there is 
west passage to the intellectual world ; 
.t the soul of man has shorter ways of 
> work, in furnishing itself with Imow- 
id instruction, than we generally take 
—But, alack ! all fields have not a river 
ring running beside them : every child, 
has not a parent to point it out. 
) whole entirely depends, added my 
b a low voice, upon the auxiliary verbSf 
rick. 

Torick trod upon Virgil's make, he could 
re looked more surprised. — I am sur- 
»o, cried my father, observing it ; and 
a it as one of the greatest calamities 
iver befel the republic of letters, that 
ho have been entrusted with the educa- 
our children, and whose business it was 
their minds, and stock them early with 
1 order to set the imagination loose upon 
lave made so little use of the auxiliary 
i doing it as they have done ; so that, ex- 
.ymond, LuUius, and the elder Pelegrini, 
; of whom arrived to such perfection in 

of 'em, with his topics, that in a few 

he could teach a young gentleman to 
16 with plausibility upon any subject, 
. eon, and to say and write all that could 
sen or written concerning it, without 
; a word, to the admiration of all who 
him. ... I should be glad, said Torick, 
pting my father, to be made to compre- 
his matter. • • . You shall, said my 

highest stretch of improvement a single 
capable of is a high metaphor ; for which, 
ipinion, the idea is generally the worse, 
i the better : but be that as it may, when 
id has done that with it, there is an end ; 
id and the idea are at rest, until a second 
teia; and so on. 

the use of the AttxiliarieB is at once to 
soul agoing by herself upon the mate- 



rials as they are brought her ; and, by the ver^j 
sability of this great engine, round which they] 
are twisted, to open new tracks of inquiry, and] 
make every idea engender millions. . . • 

Tou excite my curiosity greatly, said Yorick. 
. . . For my own part, quoth my uncle Toby, I 
have given it up. . . . The Danes, an* please 
your Honour, quoth the Corporal, who were on 
the left at the siege of Limerick, were all auxi- 
liaries. . . . And very good ones, said my uncle 
Toby. . . . And your Honour roul'd with them I 
—captains with captains— very well, said the 
CorporaL . . . But the auxiliaries. Trim, my 
brother is talking about, answered my uncle 
Toby, I conceive to be different things. 

You do ? said my father, rising up. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

Mt father took a single turn across the room, 
then sat down and finished the chapter. 

The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in here, 
continued my father, are, am, was, hcwe, had, 
do, did, make, made, iuffer, shaU, ihxnUd, vriU, 
would, can, could, owe, ought, iuai, or i$ wont ; 
and these varied with tenses, present, past, 
future, and conjugated with the verb see, or 
with these questions added to them, — Is itf 
WasUf WiUUbet Would U he t MayUhet 
Might U &e/— and these again put negatively, 
IsUnott WasUnott Ou^^t t< not /—or affirma- 
tively, — It is. It was. It ought to he ; — or chro- 
nologically,— JSTcu it heen always t Lately t Howy 
long agof — or hypothetically, — If it was; If it 

was not ; what would follow ? — If the French 

shoidd beat the English ? If the Sun go out of 
the Zodiac ? Now, by the right use and appli- 
cation of these, continued my father, in which 
a child's memory should be exercised, there is 
no one idea can enter his brain, how barren 
soever, but a magazine of conceptions and con- 
clusions may be drawn forth from it. — Didst 
thou ever see a white bear ? cried my father, 
turning his head roimd to Trim, who stood at 
the back of his chair. . . . No, an* please your 
Honour, replied the Corporal. . . . But thou 
couldst discourse about one. Trim, said my 
father, in case of need ? . . . How is it x>ossible, 
brother, quoth my uncle Toby, if the Corporal 
never saw one ? . . . "Tis the fact I want, replied 
my father ; and the possibility of it is as fol- 
lows: — 

A WHITE BEAB ; veiy welL Have I ever seen 
one ? Might I ever have seen one ? Am I ever 
to see one? Ought I ever to have seen one? 
Or can I ever see one ? 

Would I had seen a white bear 1 (for how can 
I imagine it?) 

If I should see a white bear, what should I 
say ? If I should never see a white bear, what 
then? 

If I never have, can, must, or shall see a 
white bear alive,— have I ever seen the skin of 
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006 ? Did I oYer see one painted?— described ? 
Have I never dreamed of one ? 

Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, brothers, 
or siBters, ever aee a white bear ? TVlsat would 
thffy give? How would they behave? How 



would the white bear have behnvi 
wild? Tame? Terrible? Boug^? 

— 1a the white bear wortii seeing ? 

— Ja there no sin in it ? 

— Is it better than a black one ? 



VOLUME VL 



CHAFTEB L 

— Wl^LL not stop two moments, my dear sir ; 
only as we have got through these five volumes 
(do, sir, sit down upon a seat, — ^they are better 
than nothing), let us just look back upon the 
country we have passed through. 

What a wilderness has it been ! and what a 
mercy that we have not both of us been lost, or 
devoured by wild beasts in it I 

Did you think the world itself, sir, had con- 
tained such a number of Jack-Asses? How 
they viewed and reviewed us as we passed over 
the rivulet at the bottom of that little valley ! 
and when we climbed over that hill, and were 
just getting out of sight, — good God ! what a 
braying did they all set up together I 

— ^Prithee, shepherd, who keeps all those Jack- 
iLsses?*** 

— ^Heaven be their comforter, — ^What ! are 
they never curried ? Are they never taken in 
winter?— Bray, — ^bray, — ^bray. Bray on, — the 
worid is deeply your debtor ; — ^louder still ; — 
that's nothing ; in good sooth, you are ill used. 
Was I a Jack-Ass, I solemnly declare I would 
bray in G-sol-re-ut from morning even unto 
night. 

CHAFTEB IL 

When my father had danced Ms white bear 
backwards and forwards through half a dozen 
pages, he closed the book for good and all, and, 
in a Idnd of triumph, re-delivcred it into Trim's 
hand, with a nod to lay it upon the scrutoire 
where he found it. 

Tristram, said he, shall be made to conjugate 
every word in the dictionary backwards and 
forwards the same way : every word, Yorick, 
1^ this means, you see, is converted into a thesis 
or a hypothesis; every thesis and hypothesis 
have an offspring of propositions; and each 
proposition has its own consequences and con-, 
duaions, every one of which leads the mind on 
again into ftesh tracts of inquiries and doubts 
ings. The force of this engine, added my father, 
is incredible, in opening a child's head. . . . Tis 
enough, brother Shandy, cried my unde Toby, 
to burst into a thousand splinters. — 

I presume, said Yorick, smiling, it must be 
owing to this (for let logicians say what they 
will, it is not to be accounted for sufficiently 
tnm the bare use of the ten predicaments), that 



the famous Yinoent Quirino, amongsi 
other astonishing feats of his childhooi 
the Cardinal Bembo has given the woi 
a story, — should be able to paste up, i 
lie schools at Borne, so eariy as in 
year of Ms age, no less than four the 
hundred and sixty different theses, 
moat abstruse points of the most absi 
logy, and to defend and maintain th< 
sort as to cramp and dumbfound his < 
. . . What is that, cried my father, 
told us of Alphonsus Tostatus, who, 
his nurse's arms, learned all the sc 
liberal arts, without being taught 8 
them ?— What shall we say of the gn 
kius ? . . . That's the very man, criec 
Toby, I once told you of, brother Sh 
walked a matter of five hundred mile 
ingfrom Paris to Scheveling, and fro: 
ling back again, merely to see Stevi 
chariot. — He was a very great man ! 
uncle Toby (meaning Stevinus). . . . ! 
brother Toby, said my father (meani 
kius) ; and had multiplied Ms ideas s< 
increased his knowledge to such a ; 
stock, that, if we may give credit to ai 
concerning him, wMch we cannot with 
without shaking the authority of all 
whatever, — at seven years c^ age ] 
committed entirely to his care the ed 
his younger brother, a boy of five year, 
the solo management of all his cono 
Was the father as wise as the son ? 
xmcle Toby. ... I should think not, sa 
. . . But what are these, continued 
(breaking out in a kind of enthusias] 
are these to those prodigies of chi 
Grotius, Scioppius, Heinsius, Politia 
Joseph Scaliger, Ferdinand de Con 
others ? — some of whom left off their i 
formg at nine years old, or sooner, an 
reasoning without them ; others wen 
their classics at seven, wrote tragodiet 
Ferdinand de Cordou6 was so wise at z 
thought the devil was in him ; and 
gave such proo& of his knowledge and 
that the monks imagined he was A 
or nothing. — Others were masters ol 
languages at ten — ^finished the oouzai 
rhetoric, poetry, logic, and ethics, at 
put forth their commentaries upon Se 
Martianus Capella at twelve — and ail 
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their degrees in philosophy, laws, and 

— Bftt you forget the great Lipsiua, 

'oriek, who oomposed a work* the day 

bom. . . . They should have wiped it 

L my vaele Toby, sad said no more 



C?HAPTER UL 

khe eataplasm was ready, a somple of 
1 had nnreasonaUy rose up in Susannah's 
tee, about holding the candle whilst Slop 
>n : Slop had not treated Susannah's dis- 
with anodynes; and so a quarrel had 
betwixt them. 

! oh! said Slop, casting a glance of 
freedom in Susannah's face, as she de- 
fehe office; then, I think I know you, 
... Ton know me, sir I cried Susannah 
osly and with a toss of her head, levelled 
ty, not at his profession, but at the 
himself ; — ^you know me ! cried Susannah 
— ^Doctor Slop dapped his finger and 

imb instantly upon his nostrils ; 

ih's spleen was ready to burst at it. 
le, said Susannah. . . . Gome, come, Mrs. 
y, said Slop, not a little elated wii^ the 
of his last thrust, — If you won't hold 
die and look, you may hold it and shut 
es. . . . ThaVs one of your Popish shifts, 
osannah. . . . Tis better, said Slop, with 
than no shift at all, young woman. ... I 
>u, sir, cried Susannah, pulling her shift- 
kIow her elbow. 

IS almost imponible for two persons to 
»ach other in a s]irgical case with a more 
ic cordiality, 
snatched up the cataplasm ; Susannah 

)d up the candle. A little this way, 

lop. — Susannah, looking one way and 

another, instantly set fire to Slop's wig ; 

being somewhat bushy and unctuous 

was burnt out before it was well kindled. 

era. impudent whore! cried Slop (for 

I passion but a wild beast?), — ^you impu- 

'hore ! cried Slop, getting upright, with 

aplaam in his hand. ... I never was the 

rtion of anybody's nose, said Susannah ; 

is more than you can say. ... Is it? cried 

hrowing the cataplasm in her face. . . . 

is, cried Susannah, returning the com- 

t with what was left in the pan. 



I avrions quelqua inierdt, lajrs BaUlet, de 
r qii*n n* a xlen de ridicule s'U tftoit veritable, 
m daas le mds tfnigmatiqae qao Nlcins ErythnBus 

de Inl donner. Cet anteor dit, que pour oom- 
I eonune LIpse, il a pii composer un ouvrage le 
' Jour de sa Tie; U fant t'lmaginer, que ee premier 
st pas eelnl de sa naSaaance chamUIeb mala celul 

II a commence d*nser de la ralson; 11 vent que 
i i rftlie de neof ana; et 11 nous vcut persuader 
fnt en cet ige que Lipse fit un poeme.— Le tour 
Snieiix,etc. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Doctor Slop and Susannah filed cross-bills 
against each other in the parlour ; which done, 
as the cataplasm had failed, they retired into 
the kitchen to prepare a fomentation for me ; — 
and whilst that was doing, my father deter- 
mined the point as you wiU read. 

CHAPTER V. 

Ton see 'tis high time, said my father, address- 
ing himself equally to my undo Toby and 
Yorick, to take this young creature out of these 
women's hands and put him into those of a 
private governor. Marcus Antoninus provided 
fourteen governors, all at once, to superintend 
his son Commodus' education ; and in six 
weeks he cashiered five of them. I know very 
well, continued my father, that Commodus' 
mother was in love with a gladiator at the time 
of her conception ; which accounts for a great 
many of Commodus' cruelties when he became 
emperor ; — but stiU I am of opinion that those 
five whom Antoninus dismissed did Conmiodus* 
temper in that short time more hurt than the 
other nine were able to rectify all their Uvea 

long. 

Now, as I consider the person who is to be 
about my son as the mirror in which he is to 
view himself from morning to night ; and by 
which he is to adjust his looks, his carriage, 
and, perhaps, the inmost sentiments of his 
heart, — I would have one, Torick, if possible, 
polished at all points, fit for my child to look 
into. . . . This is very good sense, quoth my 
uncle Toby to himself. 
^ —There is, continued my father, a oertaini 
mien and motion of the body and all its parts,! 
both in acting and speaking, which argues a| 
man vxU vnthin ; and I am not at all surprised 
ihat Gregory of Nariansum, upon observing the 
y and untoward gestures of Julian, should 
oretell he would one day become apostate ; or 
;hat St. Ambrose should turn his amanuensis 
lut of doors, beoause of an indecent motion of 
head, which went backwards and forwards 
:e a flail; or that Democritus should con- 
^ceive Protagoras to be a scholar, from seeing 
{him bind up a faggot, and thrusting, as he did 
it, the small twigs inwards.— There are a 
'thousand unnoticed openings, continued my 
father, which let a penetrating eye at once into 
a man's soul ; and I maintain it, added he, that a 
mnxt of sense does not lay down his hat in coming 
into a room, or take it up in going out of it» but 
mothing escapes which discovers him. 
It is for these reasons, continued my father, 
that the governor I make choice of shaU neither 
lisp,* nor squint, nor wink, nor talk loud, nor 
look fierce or foolish, nor bite his lips, nor grind 

1 Vid* FeUegrina. 
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his teeth, nor speak through his nose, nor pick 
it, nor blow it with his fingers — 

He shall neither walk fast, nor slow, nor fold 
his arms, — ^for that is laziness ; nor hang them 
down, — ^for that is folly ; nor hide them in his 
pocket, — ^for that is nonsense. 

He shall neither strike, nor pinch, nor tickle, 
nor bite or cut his nails, nor hawk, nor spit, 
nor snift, nor drum with his feet or fingers in 
company ; nor (according to Erasmus) shall he 
spesJc to any one in making water, — ^nor shall 
he point to carrion or excrement. . . . Now this 
is adl nonsense again, quoth my uncle Toby to 
himself. 

I will have him, continued my father, cheer- 
ful, faceU^ jovial ; at the same time prudent, 
attentive to business, vigilant, acute, argute, 
inventive, quick in resolving doubts and specu- 
lative questions; he shall be wise, and judi- 
cious, and learned. . . . And why not humble, 
and moderate, and gentle-tempered, and good ? 
said Torick. . . . And why not, cried my uncle 
Toby, free, and generous, and bountiful, and 
brave ? ... He shall, my dear Toby, replied my 
father, getting up and shaking him by the hand. 
. . . Then, brother Shandy, answered my uncle 
Toby, raising himself off the chair, and laying 
down his pipe to take hold of my father's other 
hand, — I humbly beg I may recommend poor 
liC Fcvre's son to you (a tear of joy of the first 
water sparkled in my uncle Toby's eye, — and 
another, the fellow to it, in the Corporal's, as 
the proposition was made), — you will see why, 

when you read Le Fevre's story. Fool that 

I was! nor can I recollect (nor perhaps you) 
without turning back to the place, what it was 
that hindered me from letting the Corporal tell 
it in his own words ; — ^but the occasion is lost, — 
I must tell it now in my own. 

CHAPTEE VL 

THE STOBT OF LE FEVBB. 

It was some time in the summer of that year in 
which Dendermond was taken by the Allies, — 
which was about seven years before my father 
came into the country, — and about as many 
after the time that my uncle Toby and Trim 
had privately decamped from my father's house 
in town, in order to lay some of the finest sieges 
to some of the finest fortified cities in Europe, 
— ^when my uncle Toby was one evening getting 
his supper, with Trim sitting behind him at a 
small sideboard; — I say sitting, — ^for in con- 
sideration of the Corporal's lame knee (which 
sometimes gavo him exquisite pain), when my 
uncle Toby dined or supped alone, he would 
never suffer the Corporal to stand; and the 
poor fellow*s veneration for his master was such, 
that, with a proper artillery, my unde Toby 
could have taken Dendermond itself with less 
trouble than he was able to gain this point over 



him ; for many a time, when my nnde Tdfaj 
supposed the Corporal's leg was at rest, he 
woidd look back, and detect him standiog 
behind him with the most dutiful respect— 
This bred more little squabbles betwixt them 
than all other causes, for five-and-twenty yean 
together. But this is neither here nor there,— 
why do I mention it ? Ask my pen : it governs 
me ; I govern not it. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, 
when the landlord of a little inn in the viDsgs 
came into the parlour, with an empty phislia 

his hand, to beg a glass or two of sack. "^ 

ioT a poor gentleman, I think of the army, sud 
the landlord, who has been taken iU at H9 
house four days ago, and has never held up hii 
head siace, or had a desire to taste anythzni^ 
till just now, that he has a fancy for a c^oC 
sack and a thin toast— 7 thiidc^ says he, tskh^ 
his hand from his forehead, it wnuid comfori we. 

If I could neither b^, borrow, nor biy soeh 
a thing, added the landlord, I would ahnoil 
steal it for the poor gentleman, he is so ilL I 
hope in God he will still mend, continued he; 
we are all of us concerned for him. 

. . . Thou art a good-natured soul, I uSi 
answer for thee, cried my uncle Toby: sad 
thou shalt drink the poor gentleman's health ia 
a glass of sack thyself, — and take a couple of 
bottles with my service, and teU him he is 
heartily welcome to them, and to a dosen more, 
if they will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my unde Tobf, 
as the landlord shut the door, he is & vexy eooh 
passionate fellow. Trim; yet I cannot he^ 
entertaining a high opinion of his guest too. 
There must be something more than oommon 
in him that, in so short a time, should win so 
much upon the affections of his host . • . And 
of his whole family, added the CotponI, for 
they are all concerned for him. . . . Step after 
him, said my imcle Toby ; do, Trim ; and ssk if 
he knows his name. 

... I have quite forgot it truly, said the 
landlord, coming back into the parlour with the 
Corporal ; but I can ask his son again. . • . 
Has he a son with him, then? said my undo 
Toby. ... A boy, replied the landlcnd, of 
about eleven or twelve years of age ; but ths 
poor creature has tasted almoct at little as hii 
father : he does nothing but moom and lament 
for him night and day. He has not stiired 
from the bed-side these two days. 

My imole Toby laid down his knife and fmk, 
and thrust his plate from before him, as the 
landlord gave him the account ; and Ttiniy 
without being ordered, took it away, without 
saying one word, and in a few minutes aftfli^ 
brought him his pipe and tobaooo. 

Stay in the room a little, aaid my niub 

Toby. 

Trim, said my uncle T0I7, after he li^^iied 
his pipe, and smoked about & doxen whifGk-— ' 
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rim oaine in front of Mb master, and made his 
9W; mj nnde Toby smoked on and said no 

une. — —Corpond I said my nnde Toby ; 

le Gorporal made Ms bow. My nncle Toby 

roeseded no farther, but finished his pipe. 

Trim ! said my imele Toby, I have a project 
1 my head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping 
Bjidf np warm in my roqudaurc, and paying 
. visit to this poor gentleman. . . . Tour 
lanour's rogu^ure, replied the Coix>oral, has 
lot once been had on since the night before 
roar Honour received your wound, when we 
lonnted guard in the trenches before the gate 
i Si Nicholas ; and besides, it is so cold and 
tainy a night, that what with the roqtUUiwrtf 
yid what with the weather, 'twill be enough to 
pie your Honour your death, and bring on 
four Honour's torment in your groin. ... I 
btt io, replied my unde Toby ; but I am not 
il rest in my mind, Trim, since the account the 
Indlord has giren me. — I wish I had not known 
niDQfih of this affair, added my uncle Toby, or 
Qist I had known more of it. How shall we 
■ansge it? . . . Leave it, an' please your 
Boiumr, to me, quoth the CorporaL 111 take 
iqr bat and stick, and go to the house and 
iMonnoitre, and act accordingly; and I will 
sing your Honour a full account in an hour. 
. . Thou shalt go. Trim, said my uncle Toby ; 
od here*s a shilling for thee to drink with his 
errant. ... I shall get it all out of him, said 
he Corporal, shutting the door. 

Uy unde Toby fiUed his second pipe; and 
isd it not been that he now and then wandered 
ram the point, with considering whether it 
rss not full as well to have the curtain of the 
MotUe a straight line as a crooked one, he 
ng^t be said to hare thought of nothing else 
at poor Le Fevre and Ms boy the whole time 
esmokedit. 



CHAPTER VH. 



XHB BTORT OF L^ TIVBB CONTIliUED. 



not till my unde Toby had knocked the 
hes oat of Ms third pipe that Corporal Trim 
turned from the inn, and gave him the f ollow- 
g account: — 

—I despaired at first, said the Corporal, of 
ing able to bring back your Honour any Idnd 

intelligence concerning the poor sick Lieu- 
nant. ... Is he in the army, then? said my 
ide Toby. ... He is, said tiie Corx>oraL . . . 
id in what regiment? said my unde Toby. 

. in tell your Honour, replied the Corporal, 
efything straight forwards, as I leamt it. . . . 
sen. Trim, 111 fill another pipe, said my unde 
>by, and not interrupt thee till thou hast done ; 

sit down at thy ease, Trim, in the window- 

at, and begin thy story again. ^The Cor- 

nml made his old bow, wMch generally spoke 
I plain as a bow could speak it, Your Honour 



%i good: — and having done that, he sat down, 
as he was ordered, and began the story to my 
unde Toby over again in pretty near the same 
words. 

I despaired at first, said the Corporal, of 
being able to bring back any intelligence to 
your Honour about the Lieutenant and his 
son ; for when I asked where his servant was, 
from whom I made myself sure of knowing 
everything which was proper to be asked — 
(That's a right distinction. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby) — I was answered, an' please your 
Honour, tiiat he had no servant with him; 
that he had come to the inn with hired horses, 
wMch, upon finding himself unable to proceed 
(to join, I suppose, the regiment), he had dis- 
nussed the morning after he came. — ^If I get 
better, my dear, said he, as he gave Ms purse 
to his son to pay the man, we can hire horses 

thence. But alas I the poor gentleman will 

never go hence, said the landlady to me, for I 
heard the death-watch all night long ; and when 
he dies, the youth, his son, will certainly die 
with him, for he is broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the Cor- 
poral, when the youth came into the kitchen, to 

order the thin toast the landlord spoke of : 

but I will do it for my father myself, said the 
youth. . . . Pray, let me save you the trouble, 
young gentleman, said I, *taking up a fork for 
the purpose, and offering Mm my chair to sit 
down upon by the fire, whikt I did it. . . . I 
believe, sir, said he, very modestly, I can please 
him best myself. ... I am sure, said I, Ms 
Honour will not like the toast the worse for 
being toasted by an old soldier. . . . The youth 
took hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
tears. . . . Poor youth ! said my uncle Toby, he 
has been bred up from an infant in tho army ; 
and the name of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his 
ears like the name of a friend ! — I wish I had 
him here. 

... I never, in the longest march, sold the 
Corporal, had so great a mind for my dinner, 
OS I had to cry with him for company. What 
could be the matter with me, an' please your 
Honour? . . . Nothing in the world. Trim, said 
my uncle Toby, blovring his nose, but that thou 
art a good-natured fellow. 

. . . When I gave him the toast, continued 
tho Corporal, I thought it was proper to tell 
him I was Captain Shandy's servant, and that 
your Honour (though a stranger) was extremdy 
concerned for his father ; and that if there was 
anything in your house or cellar — (And thou 
might'st have added my purse, too, said my 
uncle Toby) — he was heartily welcome to it. 

He made a very low bow (wMch was meant 

to your Honour), but no answer, for his heart 
was full ; — so he went up-stairs with the toast. 
— I warrant you, my dear, said I, as I opened 
the kitchen door, your father will be well again. 
—Mr. Yoiick's curate was smoking a pipe by the 
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kitchen ftre, but said not a word, good or bad, 

to comfort the youth. ^I thought it wrong, 

added the Corporal ... I think so too, said 
my uncle Toby. 

. . . When the lieutenant had taken his glass 
of sack and toast, he felt himself a little reTived, 
and sent down into the kitehen to let me know 
that in about ten minutes he should be glad if 

I would step up-stairs. 1 beUeve, said the 

landlord, he is going to say his prayers; for 
there was a book laid upon the chair }aj his bed- 
aide, and as I shut the door, I saw his son take 
.up a cushion. 

... I thought, said the Curate, that you 
gentlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never said 
your prayers at alL . . . I heard the poor gentle- 
man say his prayers last night, said the land- 
lady, rery devoutly, and with my own ears, or 
I could not have believed it. . . . Are you sure 
of it? replied the Curate. ... A soldier, an' 
please your Reverence, said I, prays as often 
(of his own accord) as a parson ; and when he 
is fighting for his king, and for his ovm life, and 
for hii honour too, he has the most reason to 
pray to Qod of any one in the whole world. . . . 
'Twu well said of thee. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby. . . . But when a soldier, said I, an* please 
your Bevcrence, has been standing for twelve 
hours together in the trenches, up to his knees 
in cold water — or engaged, said I, for months 
together in long and dangerous marches ; — 
harassed, perhaps, in his rear to-day ; — harassing 
others to-morrow ; — detached here ; — counter- 
manded there ; — ^resting this night out upon his 
arms ; — beat up in his shirt the next ; — benumbed 
in his joints ; — ^perhaps without straw in his 

(tent to kneel on, — ^must say hii prayers hovo 
and when he can. 1 believe, said I, — for I was 
J piqued, quoth the Corporal, for the reputation 
of the army, — I believe, an* please your Beve- 
rence, said I, that when a soldier gets time to 
pray, he prays as heartily as a parson — though 
not with all his fass and hypocrisy. . . . Thou 
shouldest not have said that. Trim, said my 
e Toby ; for Gtod only knows who is a hy- 
pocrite, and who is not. — ^At the great and 
general review of us aU, Corporal, at the day 
of judgment (and not till then), it will be seen 
who have done their duties in this world, and 
who have not ; and we shall be advanced. Trim, 
accordingly. ... I hope we shall, said Trim. . . . 
It is in the Scripture, said my uncle Toby ; and 
I will show it thee to-morrow. — ^In the mean- 
time, we may depend upon it. Trim, for our com- 
fort, said my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is 
so good and jast a Governor of the world, that 
if we have but done our duties in it, it will 
never be inquired into whether we have done 
them in a red coat or a black one. ... I hope 
not, said the CorporaL . . . But go on, Trim, 
■aid my uncle Toby, with thy story. . . . 

When I went up, continued the Corporal, 
Into the Lieutenant's room, which I did not do 
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till the expiration of the ten minntemp, ht wi 
lying in his bed, with his head xaised ^/nfok Mi 
hand, with his elbow upon tiia piUowjt sai ■ 
clean white cambrie handkerchief beii^ ii 
The youth was just stooping down to tabs of 
the oushion, upon whioh I snppoaed he hsd 
been kneeling;— the book w»a laid upon thi 
bed ; and at he aroae, in taking up the cosUn 
with one hand, he reached out his other to tiki 
it away at the same time. . . . Lei it natkk 
there, my dear, said the Ideutenant.— 

He did not offer to speak to me till I hid 
walked up dose to his bedside. ... If job sn 
Captain Shandy's servant, aaid he, you mail 
present my thanks to your master, with nj 
little boy's thanks along with thorn, for Ui 

courtesy to me. ^If he was of Levem^ sud 

the Lieutenant. ... I told him yonr Hoboib 
was. . . . Then, said he, I served three ess* 
paigns with him in Flandera, and resnembv 
him; but 'tis most likely, as I had not tki 
honour of any acquaintance with him, that hi 
knows nothing of me. — ^You will teQ him, hov* 
ever, that the person his good nature has Ud 
under obligations to him, is one Le Eene^ ■ 
Lieutenant in Angus's ;— but he knows ma nol; 
said he, a second time, muaing; possibly hi 
may my story, added he. — ^Pray tell \di» Ciptsm 
I was the Ensign at Breda whose wife was mnk 
imfortunatcly killed with a musket-shot, as ibs 
lay in my arms in my tent. ... I remember the 
story, an' please your Honour, said I, vary vdL 
. . . Do you so? said he, wiping his ejes wift 

his handkerchief ; then well may L ^In say- 

ing this, he drew a little ring out of his bosaa, 
which seemed tied with a black riband aboot 
his neck, and kissed it twice. — ^Here, BSHj, slid 
lie. Tlie boy flew acron the room to the bed- 
side, and falling down upon his knee, took the 
ring in his hand, and kissed it too, — ^then kiaid 
his father, and sat down upon the bed sod 
wept. . . . 

I wish, said my uncle Toby, with a deep n^ 
— I wish. Trim, I was asleep. . . . 

Your Honour, replied the Corporal, is too 
much concerned. — Shall I pour your Honoor ovft 
a glass of sack to your pipe? . . . Do^ Ttim, snd 
my uncle Toby.— ~ 

I remember, said my unde Toby, si^usf 
again, the story of the Ensign and his wife, 
with a circumstance his modeaty omitted; sad 
particularly well that he, as well as aha, 1901 
some account or other (I forget what), was ni- 
versally pitied by the whole regiment, Iwl 
finish the story thou art upon. . . . Tis fianfad 
already, said the Corporal,— for I oould stijii 
longer; so wished his Honour good nig^'- 
Young Le Fevre rose from off the bed, and smt 
me to the bottom of the stain ; aad as wbM^ 
down together, told me that they had oomefroB 
Ireland, and were on their route to job ihi 
regiment in Flanders. — ^But alas ! said the Oor 
poral, the Lieutenant's last day*! march Is Kwrl 
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m what 18 to become of bu poor boy? 
r unda Tobj. 

CHAFTEBYIIL 

I BTOKT OF LB nVBB OOBTIHUZD. 

to mj uncla Toby*! cteziud bonovr, — 
I tell it only fior tiie leke of thoae who, 
K>ped in betwixianatnnl end a pontiTe 
low not) for their ■ooli, whioh way in 
Id to tinn themaelTei, — ^that, notwith- 
l my imcJa Toby waa wannly 
time in carrying on the di^ge of Dende: 
parallel with the Allies, who preflaed] 
n so Yigoroualy that they scarce allowi 
ke to get his dinner, — ^that neverthi 
l^>I>ende^nond, though he had already 
lodgment npon the oonnterscarp, — and 
a whole thoughts towards the private 
es at the inn ; and, except that he or- 
le garden-gate to be bolted np, by which 
it be said to have turned the siege of 
mond into a blockade, he left Dender- 
)o itself, to be reHered or not by the 
king as the French king thought good ; 
J considered how he himself should re- 
e poor Lieutenant and his son. 
liai kind Being, who is a friend to the 
•8, shall recompense thee for this.— — 

hast left this matter short, said my 
oby to the Corporal, as he was putting 
bed ; and I will tell thee in what. Trim, 
irst place, when thou madest an offer of 
ices to Le Fevre, — as sickness and tra- 
are both expensive, and thou knewest 
but a poor lieutenant, with a son to 
as well as himself out of his pay, — that 
idst not make an offer to him of my 
because, had he stood in need, thou 
t. Trim, he had been as welcome to it as 
. . . Your Honour knows, said the 
d, I had no orderSb . . • True, quoth 
de Toby,— thou didst very right, Trim, 
dier, but cerUinly very wrong as a man, 
16 second place, for which indeed thoL 
D same excuse, continued my undeToby, 
thou offieredst him whatever was in my 
iiou shouldst have offered him my house 
. sick brother officer should have the best 
B, Trim ; and if we had him with us, we 
«nd and look to him. Thou art an 
it nurse thyself, Trim ; and what with 
e of him, and the old woman's, and his 
nd mine together, we might recruit him 
t onoe and set him upon his legs, 
n a fortnight or three weeks, added my 
'oby, smiling, he might march. ... He 
ver march, an* please your Hcmour, in 
Olid, said the CorporaL ... He vriJU 
said my uncle Toby, rising up from the 
' the bed with one shoe off. . . . An' 
four Honour, said the Corporal, he will 



never march but to his grave. . . . He thall 
march, cried my umde Toby, marching the foot 
whidi had a shoe on, though without advancing 
an inch, — he AaU mareh to his regiment. . . . 
He cannot stand it, said the CorporaL . . . He 
shall be supported, said my uncle Toby. . . ^ 
HeU drop at last, said the Corporal, and what 
beoomecf hisboy?. . . He tiaU nci drop, 
my unda Toby firmly. . . . A-well-a-day ! 
what we oan for him, said Trim, maintaining 
llus point, — ^the poor soul will die. . . . £b tihaU 
not die, bp O—, cried my unde Toby. 

-The aemMing epirii, which flew up 
!eaven's chancery with the oath, blushed 
gave it in ; and the rtcording anffd, as he wvota^ 
it down, dropped a tear upon the word, ana 
blotted it out for ever. 



eihaU . 

up tot/ 

I as heir 



CHAPTER 

-^Mt unde Toby went to his bureau, put his 
purse into his breeches pocket, and having or- 
dered the Corporal to go early in the morning 
for a physician, he went to bed and fell asleep. 



CHAPTER X. 

THX BTOBT OF LE FEVBS COSTINUZD. 

Thi sun looked bright, the, morning after, to 
every eye in the village but Le Fevre's and his 
afflicted son's ; the hand of death pressed heavy 
upon his eyelids ; — and hardly could the whed 
at the cistern turn round its circle, when my 
unde Toby, who had risen up an hour before 
his wonted time, entered the Lieutenant's room, 
and without preface or apology sat himself 
down upon the chair by the bedside, and, inde- 
pendently of all modes and customs, opened the 
curtain in the manner an old friend and brother 
officer would have done it, and asked him how 
he did, — ^how he had rested in the night, — wb^t 
was his complaint,— where was his pain, — and 
what he could do^to help him ;— and, without 
giving him time to answer any one of these 
inquiries, went on and told him of the little 
plan whidi he had been oonoerting with the 
Corporal the night before for him. 

^You shall go home directly, Le Fevrc, 

said my uncle Toby, to my house; and well 
send for a doctor to see what's the matter, — 
and well have an apothecary,— and the Car- 
poral shall be your nurse,— and m be your 
servant, Le Fevre. 

There was a frankness in my unele Toby, not / 
the tffeet of familiarity, but the cause of itjK 
whidi let you at onoe into his soul, and showed 
you the goodness of his nature. Tc this there 
waa something in his looks, and voice, and 
manner, superadded, whidi eternally beckoned 
to the unfortunate to come and take shelter 
under him ; so that, before my unde Toby had 
half finished the kind offers he was makhig to 
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tho father, had the ion insensibly pressed np 

dose to his knees, and had taken hold of the 

breast of his coat, and was palling it towards 

him.— The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, which 

were waxing cold and slow within him, and 

were retreating to their last citadel, the heart, 

rallied back ;— the film forsook his eyes for a 

moment ; — ^he looked up wishfully in my undo 

Toby's face, then cast a look upon his boy;— 

and that Ugameni, fine as it was, was never 

broken. — 

I y Nature instantly ebbed again;— the film re- 

^turned to its place; — the pulse fluttered, — 

I stopped, — went on, — ^throbbed, — stopped again, 

\ — moved, stopped. — Shall I go on ? No. 

CHAPTER XL 

I AM so impatient to return to my own story, 
that what remains of young Le Fevre*s— that 
is, from this turn of his fortune to the time my 
uncle Toby recommended him for my preceptor 
— shall be told in a very few words in the next 
chapter. All that is necessary to be added to, 
this chapter is as follows : — 

That my uncle Toby, with young Le Fevre in 
his hand, attended the poor lieutenant, as chief 
mourners, to his grave. 

That the governor of Dendermond paid his 
obsequies all military honours; and that Yorick, 
not to be behind-hand, paid him all ecclesiastic, 
— for he buried him in his chanceL And it 
appears, likewise, he preached a funeral sermon 

over him. 1 say it appears, — for it was 

Yorick's custom, which I suppose a general one 
with those of his profession, on the first leaf of 
every sermon which he composed, to chronicle 
down the time, the place, and the occasion of 
its being preached : to this he was ever wont to 
add some short comment or stricture upon the 
sermon itself, — seldom, indeed, much to its 
credit. For instance : * This sermon upon the 
Jewish dispensation, — I don't Uke it at all; 
though I own there vk a woijd of water-landish 
knowledge in it ; but 'tis all tritical, and most 
tritically put together. This vk but a flimsy 
kind of composition. What was in my head 
when I made it ? 

—N.B, ' The excellency of this text is that it 
wiU suit any sermon ; and of this sermon, that 
it will suit any text. 

* For this sermon I shall be hanged ; for 

I have stolen the greatest part of it. Doctor 
Paidagunes found me out. tS" Set a thief to 
catch a thief.' 

On the back of half a doxen I find written, 
SOf 80, and no more ; and upon a couple. Mode- 
rato ; by which, as far as any one may gather from 
^Vltieri*s Italian Dictionary, — ^but mostly upon 
the authority of a piece of green whipcord, 
which seemed to have been the unravelling of 
Yorick's whip-lash, with which he has left us 
the two sermons marked Moderato, and the 



half -dozen of So, to, tied fast together in 
bundle by themselves, — one may ufely iuppoit 
he meant pretty nearly the same thing. 

There is but one difficulty in the wij of ihii 
conjecture, which \b this, — ^that the mocferatet 
are five times better than the to, tot; show tea 
times more knowledge of the human heart; 
have seventy times more wit and spirit in them, 
(and, to rise properly in my dimax,) discover a 
thousand times more genius; — and, to erovn 
all, are infinitely more entertaining, than thost 
tied up with them : — ^f or which reason, when- 
ever Yorick's dramatie sermons are offered to 
the world, though I shall admit but one out of 
the whole number of the to, tot, I shall, netcr- 
theless, adventure to print the two nodcrtim 
without any sort of scruple. 
/ WhatYorickcouldmeanby the words, Mo- 
menta, tenuU, ffrave, and sometimes adaffio, u 
applied to theological compositions, and jrxth 
which he has characterized some of these ser* 
mens, I dare not venture to guess. I am mon 
puzzled still upon finding a Voctava aUa I vpai 
one; con ttrepito upon the back of another; 
tcicUliana upon a third; cUla capdla upon a 
burth ; con Varco upon this ; tenon Varco i^oa 
t. All I know is, that they are miosieal 
)rms, and have a meaning ; and, as he wis a 
[musical man, I will make no doubt bat that, liy 
some quaint application of such metaphoci to 
the compositions in hand, they impressed very 
distinct ideas of. their several charaeters upon 
fancy, whatever they may do upon that of 
others. 

Amongst these, there is that particular seniMi 
which has unaccountably led me into thu di- 
gression : — ^the funeral sermon upon poor Ls 
Fe\Te, wrote out very fairly, as if from a hasty 
copy. — I take notice of it the more, because it 
seems to have been his favourite composition. 
— It \b upon mortality ; and is tied lengthwayi 
and crossways with a yam thrum, and tim 
rolled up and twisted round with a half-iheei 
of dirty blue paper, which seems to have beoi 
once the cast cover of a General Review, which 
to this day smells horribly of hone-dbnga— 
Whether tiiese marks of humiliation were de- 
signed, I something doubt ; because at the ead 
of the sermon (and not at the beginning of it)— 
very different from his way of treating the tol 
— he had wrote Bravo/ 

—though not very offensively, — lor it is at tve 
inches, at least, and a halTs distance boat 
and below the concluding line of the sermen, st 
the very extremity of the page, and in ttti 
right-hand comer of it which, you know, ii 
generally covered with your thumb ; and, to do 
it justice, it is wrote, besides, with a erow^ 
quill, so faintly, in a small Italian hand, si 
scarce to solidt the eye towards ths plsee, 
whether your thumb is there or not; sotksi» 
from the manner of it, it stands half exeuied; 
and being wrote, moreover, with very pale iak, 
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>d almost to nothing, — Hii more like a 
to of the shadow of Vanity than of Vanit j 
If — of the two ; resembling rather a faint 
;ht of transient applause, secretly stirring 
1 the heart of the composer, than a gross 
: of ity coarsely obtruded upon the world, 
th aU these extenuations, I am aware that> 
iblishing this, I dq no senrioe to Yorick's 
«ter as a modest man ;— but all men haye 
failings I and what lessens this still farther, 
Jmost wipes it away, is this, that the word 
(truck through some time afterwards (as ap- 
I from a different tint of the ink) with a line 
I across it, in this manner, Jyaw / as if he 
retracted, or was ashamed of the opinion he 
mce entertained of it. 
ese short characters of his sermons were 
Y% written, excepting in this one instance, 
I the first leaf of his sermon, which served 
corer to it ; and usually upon the inside of 
hich was turned towards the text : but at 
tnd of his discourse, where perhaps he had 
or six pages, and sometimes perhaps a 
e score to turn himself in, — he took a 
1 circuit, and indeed a much more mettle* 
) one ; as if he had snatched the occasion of 
dng himself with a few more frolicsome 
:es at vice than the stndtness of the pulpit 
red. These, though, hussar-like, they skir- 
lightly and out of all order, are still 
liaries on the side of Virtue. Tell me, then, 
heer Vander Blonederdondergewdensteonke, 
they should not be printed together ? 

CHAFTEB XIL 

or my uncle Toby had turned everything 
money, and settled all accounts betwixt the 
t of the regiment and Le Fevre, and betwixt 
fevre and all mankind, there remained no- 
; more in my uncle Toby's hands than an old 
nental coat and sword; so that my uncle 
r found little or no opposition horn, the world 
iking administration. The coat, my uncle 
r gave the CorporaL Wear it, Trhn, said 
mde Toby, as long as it will hold together, 
he sake of the poor Lieutenant. And this, 
my unde Toby, taking up the sword in his 
1, and drawing it out of the scabbard as he 
e, — and this, Le Fevre, I'll save for thee ; — 
■n the fortune, continued my unde Toby, 
png it up upona crook, and pointing to it,— 
ill .the fortune, my dear Le Fevre, which 
.has left thee.; — ^but if he has given thee a 
i.io. fij^t thy way with it in the world, and 
I. dost it like a man of honour, 'tis enough 

IS.-:.. . 

I soon as mj unde Toby had laid a founda- 
, and taught him to insciibe aregular polygon 
cude, he sent him to a public school, where, 
ipting Whitsuntide and Christmas, at which 
is the Ooipotal was punctually despatched 
bim. he remained to the spring of the year 



Seventeen; when the stories of the Emperor's 
sending his army into Hungary against the 
Turks, kindling a spark of fire in his bosom, he 
left his Greek and Latin without leave, and 
throwing himself upon his knees before my uncle 
Toby, begged his father's sword, and my uncle 
Toby's leave along with it, to go and try his 
fortune under Eugene. Twice did my uncle 
Toby forget his wound, and cry out, Le Fevre, 
I will go with thee, and thou sholt fight beside 
me ! — and twice he laid his hand upon his groin, 
and hung down his head in sorrow and discon- 
solation. 

My uncle Toby took down the sword from the 
crook, where it had hung untouched ever since 
the Lieutenant's death, and delivered it to the 
Corporal to brighten up ; and having detained 
Le Fevre a single fortnight to equip him, and 
contract for his passage to Leghorn, he put the 
sword into his hand. — If thou art brave, Le 
Fevre, said my unde Toby, this will not fall 
thee ; but Fortune, said he (musing a little) — 
Fortune may ; — and if she does, added my uncle 
Toby, embracing him, come back again to me, 
Le Fevre, and we will shape thee another 
course. 

The greatest injury could not have oppressed 
the heart of Le Fevre more than my uncle 
Toby's paternal kindness ;— he parted from my 
uncle Toby as the best of sons from the best of 
fathers : — both dropped tears ; — and as my uncle 
Toby gave him his last kiss, he slipped sixty 
guineas, tied up in an old purse of his father's, 
in which was his mother's ring, into his hand, 
and bid God bless him. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Le Fevre got up to the imperial army just time 
enough to try what metal his sword was made 
of, at the defeat of the Turks before Belgrade ; 
but a series of unmerited mischances had pursued 
him from that moment, and trod close upon liis 
heels for four years together after. He had with- 
stood these buffetings to the last, till sickness 
overtook him at Marseilles, whence he wrote my 
uncle Toby word he had lost his time, his services, 
hishealth, and, in short, everything but his sword ; 
and was waiting for the first ship to return back 

to ^ini. 

As this letter came to hand about six weeks 
before Susannah's aoddent, Le Fevre was hourly 
expected, and was uppermost in my unde Toby's 
mind all the time my father was giving him and 
Yorick a description of what kind of a person he 
would choose for a preceptor to me ; but as my 
unde Toby thought my father at first somewhat 
fanciful in the accomplishments he required, he 
forbore mentioning Le Fevre's name — ^till the 
character, by Yorick's interposition, ending un- 
expectedly in one who should be gentle-tempered 
and generous and good, it impressed the image 
of Le Fevre, and his interest, upon my unde 
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Tobj 10 f oioibly, that lie roie imtantly off his 
Ghair, and laying down hia pipe, in order to 
take hold of both my father'a hands,— I beg, 
brother Shandy, said my nnde Toby, I may 
reoommend poor Le FeTre*s son to yon. ... I 
beaeeoh yon, do, added Toriek. ... He has a 
good heart, said my nnole Toby* • • • And a 
brave one too, an' please yoor Honour, said the 

^kvrporal. 

j( . . • The best hearts. Trim, axe ever the 
bra? eat, r^»lied my nncle Toby. . . . And the 
greatest oowards, an' please yonr Hononr, in 
our regiment, were the greatest rascals in it. 

There was Serjeant Kumber, and Ensign 

Well talk' of them, said my father, another 
tima. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

What a jovial and amexry world would this be, 
may it please yonr Worships, but for that inex- 
tricable labyrinth of debts, oarea, woes, want, 
grief, discontent, melancholy, large jointores, 
impoaitions, and lies 1 

Doctor ^op, like a son of a w , as my 

father called him for it, — to exalt himself, 
debased me to death,— «nd made ten thousand 
times more of Susannah's accident than there 
was any ground for ; so that in a week's time, 
or less, it was in everybody's mouth, J^kalpooT 

Matber Skamdy 

entirely. And Fame, who loves to double every- 
thing, in three days more had sworn positivdly 
she saw it ; and all the world, as usual, gave 
credit to her evidence — 'That the nursery window 
had not only • • • » 

• ;-butthat ♦ • • 

• ■'sake.' 

Could the world have been sued like a hoi/y 
eorporaUt my father had brought an action upon 
the case, and trounced it sufSciently; but to 
fall foul of individuals about it» as every soul 
who had mentioned the affair did it with the 
greatest pity imaginable, twas like flying in the 
'face of his best friends: andyet to acquiesce 
the report in silence wart o aflll^owl ed^ 
r, at least i n lEe opinion of com haB of 
i; and to make a bustle, again^^in con- 
}ti iig it—was to oodSimjyi.as strongljrjn 
theopimoti of ihtrffCbethMjI^Z^ 
>>'''^^^Was ever podfEeviTof a oountry-genileman 
so hampered? said my fatheE. 

... I would show him puUidly, said mj 
nncle Toby, at the market-croaa 
. . • Tvdll have no effect, saidmy lather. 



CHAFTEB XV. 

^— I'Ui put him, however, into breeches, said 
ny &ther, let the world say what it wiU. 




CHAPTER XVL 

Thsbe are a thousand resolutions, sir, 1 
church and state, as weU as in matters, x 
of a more private concern, — ^which, thou] 
have carried all the i^vpeaiance in the v 
being taken, and entered upon, in a hast 
brained, and unadvised manner, were, n 
standing this (and could you or I have g 
the cabinet, or stood behind the curti 
should have found it was so), weig^hed, poii 
perpended, — arguod upon, canvassed ti 
entered into, and examined on all sides 
much coolness, that the Chddeu of Cooln 
self (I do not take upon me to prove her exi 
could neither have wished it nor done it 
Of the number of these was my father's 
tionof puttingme into bnedhes ; which, 
determined at onoe, in a kind of huff 
defiance of all Tnankind, had neverthele 
pro^dund eotCd, and judicially talked over 1 
him and my mother about a month before 
several beds ofjtuUetf which my father h 
for that purpose. I shall explain the ni 
these beds of justice in my next ohaptc 
in the chapter following that, you shall si 
me, madam, behind the curtain, only to 
what kind of manner my father and my 
debated between themselves this affair 
breeches; from which you may form an i^ 
they debated all leaser mattfrra. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

The ancient Goths of Germany, who (the 
Cluverius is positive) were first seated 
country between the Vistula and the Od 
idio afterwards incorporated the Hero 
Bngians, and some other Vandallic dans t< 
had all of them a wise custom of debating 
ithing of importance to their state^ twio 
lis, once drunk, and once sober. Drunk 
itfaeiroonnialsmig^t not want vigour; ant 
—that they might not want diacrotion. 
Now my father being entirely a 
drinker, was a long time gravelled, ah 
death, in turning this as much to hia adi 
as he did every other thing which the a 
did or said ; and it was not till the aeven 
of hia marriage, after a thousand frnitl 
periments and devices, that he hit U] 
expedient which answered Hm purpoai 
that waa, when any diflkmlt and moo 
point was to be settled in tha family, 
sequired great sohtiefy, and gnat spdrat 
its determination, he fixed and asit apt 
first Sunday night in the month, ai 
Saturday nic^t which immediately pi 
it, to argue it over in bed with my motfc 
which oontnvanoe, if you consider, sii 
yourself, • • • • 
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my father, humorouBly enoogli, called 

of justice; for from the two different 

taken in these two diffezent humours, 

e one was generaDj found out which 

the point of wisdom, as well as if he 

drunk and soher an hundred times. 

it not he madeaseorstof to the world that 

wers full as well in literary discussions 

r in military or conjugal ; hut it is not 

ithor that can try the experiment as the 

ad Vandals did it ; — or, if he can, may it 

fs for his body's health? and to do it as 

er did it — am I sure it would always he 

ioul*s? 

ay is this : — 

nice and tiddish discussions (of which, 

knows, there are hut too many in my book) 

> I find I csnnot take a step without the 

3f having either their Wonhipa or their 

ices upon my bade, — ^I write one-half /ui/, 

ther fatting ; or write it all full, and 

it fasting ; or write it fasting, and cor- 

full; — ^for they all come to the same 

So that, with a less variation from my 

plan, than my father's from the Gothic, 

uyself upon a par with him in his first 

ustice, and no wsy inferior to him in his 

These different and almost irrecon- 

effects flow uniformly from the wise and 

ful mechanism of Nature; — of which — 

the honour. All that we can do is to 

d work the machine to the improvement 

itter manufactory of the Arts and 

s. 

when I write full, I write as if I was 
write fasting again as long as I live ; — 
, I write free from the cares as well as 
Tors of the world. I count not the 
* of my scars, — ^nor does my fancy go 
ito dark entries and hye-oamen to ante- 
y stabs. -In a word, my pen takes its 
: and I write on, as much frcan. the ful- 
my heart as my stomach, 
when, an* please your Honour, I indite 
, 'tis a different story. I pay the world 
able attention and respect, and have as 
i share (whilst it lasts) of that under- 
ng virtue of discretion as the best of you. 
t, betwixt both, I write a careless kind 
il, nonsensical, good-humoured Shandean 

rhich will do all your hearts good 

id aU your heads too,— provided you 
fcandil 



CHAPTER XVin. 

3uld begin, said mj father, turning him- 
If round ht bed, and shifting his pillow 
I towards my mother's, as he opened the 
,— we should begin to think, Mrs. Shandy, 
ing this boy into breeches. • • • 



We should so, said my mother. . . . We 
defer it, my dear, quoth my father, shame- 
fully. . . . 

I think we do, Mr. Shandy, said my mother. 

• • • 

Not but the child looks extremely well, said 
my father, in his vests and tunics. . . . 

He does look very well in them, replied my 
mother. 

• • . And for that reason it would be almost 
a sin, added my father, to take him out of 
'em. 

... It would so, said my mother. . . . But 
indeed he is growing a veiy tall lad, rejoined 
my father. 

... He is very tall for his age, indeed, said 
my mother. 

... I can-not (making two syllables of it) 
imagine, quoth my father, who the deuce he 
takes after. 

... I cannot conceive, for my life, said my 
mother. 

. . . Humph ! said my father. 

(The dialogue oeased for a moment.) 

— I am very short myself, continued my 
father, gravely. 

. . . You are very ahort, Mr. Shandy, said 
my mother. 

Humph! quoth my father to himself a teoomd 
time; in muttering which, he plueked his 
pillow a little farther from my mother'a, and, 
turning about again, there was an end of the 
debate for three minutes and a half. 

~^When he gets these breeches made, cried 
my father in a higher tone, hell look like a 
beast in 'em. 

... He will be very awkward in them at 
first, replied my mother. 

. . . And 'twill be lucky if thaf s the wont 
on't, added my father. 

... It will be very lucky, answered, my 
mother. 

... I suppose, replied my father,— making 
some pause first, — hell be exactly like other 
people's children. 

. . . Exactly, said my mother. 

. . . Though I shall be soixy for that, added 
my father ; and so the debate stopped again. 

. . . They should be of leather, said my 
father, turning him about again. 

. . . They will last him, said my mother, the 
longest. 

. . . But he can have no linings to 'em, 
replied my father. 

... He cannot, said my mother. 

. . . 'Twere better to have them of fustian, 
quoth my father. 

. . . Nothing can be better, quota nj 
mother. 

. . . Except dimity, replied my father. . • • 
*Tia best of all, replied my mother. 

. . . One must not give him his death, bow 
ever, interrupted my father. 
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. . . By no means, said my mother; and lo 
the dialogue itood still again. 

I am resolved, however, qnoth my father, 
breaking silence the fourth time, he shall have 
no pockets in them. 

There is no occasion for any, said my mother. 

... I mean in his coat and waistcoat, cried 
my father. 

... I mean so too, replied my mother. 

. . . Though, if he gets a gig or a top, — Poor 
souls ! it is a crown and a sceptre to them, — 
they should have where to secure it. 

. . , Order it as you please, Mr. Shandy, 
replied my mother. 

. . . But don't you think it right? added my 
father, pressing the point home to her. 

. . . Perfectly, said my mother ; if it pleases 
you, Mr. Shandy. 

. . . There's for you ! cried my father, losing 
temper. Pleases me ! You never will dis- 
tinguish, ^Irs. Shandy, nor shall I ever teach 
you to do it, betwixt a point of pleasure and a 
point of convenience. — ^This was on the Sunday 
night : and further this chapter sayeth not. 

OHAPTEBXIX. 

After my father had debated the affair of the 
breeches with my mother, he consulted Albertus 
Bubenius upon it ; and Albertus Rubeniusused 
my father ten times worse in the consultation 
(if possible) than even my father had used my 
mother: for, as Bubenius had wrote a quarto 
express, De re Vestiaria Veterum, it was Bube- 
nius' business to have given my father some 
lights. On the contrary, my father might as 
well have thought of extracting the seven car- 
dinal virtues out of a long beard, as of extract- 
ing a single word out of Bubenius upon the 
subject. 

Upon every other article of ancient dress, 
Bubenius was very communicative to my father ; 
— he gave him a full and satisfactory account of 

The Toga, or loose gown ; 

TheOhlamys; 

The Ephod ; 

The Tunica, or Jacket ; 

The Synthesis ; 

The Psenula ; 

The Lacema, with its Cucullus ; 

The Paludamentum ; 

The Pnetexta ; 

The Sagum, or soldier's jerkin ; 

The Trabea; of which, according 
to Suetonius, there were three 

kinds. 

But what are all these to the breeches ? said 
my father. 

Bubenius threw him down, upon the counter, 
all kinds of shoes which had been in fashion 
with the Bomans : — 
There was The oi>en shoe ; 
The dose shoe ; 



There was The slip shoe ; 

The wooden shoe ; 

The sock; 

The buskin ; 
And The military shoe, with 
hob nails in it, which 
Juvenal takes notice of. 
There were The clogs ; 

The pattens ; 

The pantoufles ; 

The brogues; 

The sandals, with latchcts 
to them. 
There was The felt shoe ; 

The linen shoe ; 

The laced shoe ; 

The braided shoe ; 

The calceus incisus ; 
And The calceus rostratus. 
Bubenius showed my father how well tbey 
all fitted ; in what manner they laced on ; nidi 
what points, straps, thongs, latchets, ribtnd% 
jaggs, and ends. 

^But I want to be informed about the 

breeches, said my father. 

Albertus Bubenius informed my father ihik 
the Bomans manufactured stufb of vsziooi 
fabrics : some plain — some striped — others dis* 
pered throughout the whole oontextore of the 
wool with silk and gold : that linen did fioi 
begin to be in common use till towazds tbt 
declension of the empire, when the "Egypfasai, 
coming to settle amongst them, brought it inta 
vogue : 

— That persons of quality and fortune dif 
tinguished themselves hj the finenea sod 
whiteness of their clothes ; which coloiir (next 
to purple, which was appropriated to the ptA 
officers) they most affected, and wore on their 
birth-days and public rejoicings: — ^That it tp* 
peared from the best historians of those time^ 
that they frequently sent their dothes to ihs 
fuller, to be cleaned and whitened ; bat thai 
the inferior people, to avoid that expeue, 
generally wore brown dothes, and of a kobs* 
thing coarser texture, till towards the he^paaSaif 
of Augustus' reign, when the slave dre^ed 
like his master, and almost every distinetioa of 
habiliment was lost, but the Xofus danu. 

And what was the Latui Cknnut said tsj 
father. 

Bubenius told him that the point wis ^ 
litigating amongst the learned ; that Egnstiiiii 
Sigonius, Bossius, Ticinensis, Bayfius, BodMWr 
Salmasius, lipsius, Lazius, Isaac Gausabon, lad 
Joseph Scaliger, all differed from each other,-' 
and he from them : that some took it to he the 
button, some the coat itself, others anif the 
colour of it : that the great Bayfius, in hit 
Wardrobe of the Ancients, chap. 12, booff^ 
said he knew not what it was—whether • 
tibula, a stud, a button, a loop, a buckle, or 
clasps and keepers.—- 
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father lost the horse, bat not the saddle. 
They are hodki and tytit^ said my father ; 
I with hooks and eyes he ordered my 
hes to be made. 

CHAPTER XX. 

ire now going to enter upon a new scene of 
ts, 

are we then the breeches in the tailor's 
s, with my father standing over him with 
ane, reading him as he sat at work a lec- 
upon the laXui davits, and {minting to the 
.ae part of the waistband where he was 
rmined to have it sewed on. 
ave we my mother (truest of all the 
curanta of her sex !) careless about it, as 
t everything else in the world which con- 
?d her ; that is, indifferent whether it was 
this way or that, provided it was but done 
L 

ave we Slop likewise to the full profits of 
ly dishonours. 

ave we poor Le Fevre to recover, and get 
9 from Marseilles as he can. — ^And last of 
jecause the hardest of all, 
t us leave, if possible, mytdf: but *tis im- 
hie ; I must go along with you to the end 
le work. 

CHAFTEBXXI. 

he reader has not a clear conception of 
rood and a half of ground which lay at 
tx>ttom of my uncle Toby's kitchen-garden, 
which was the scene of so many of his de- 
us hours — ^the fault is not in me, but in his 
pnaiion; for I am sure I gave him so 
ite a description, I was almost ashamed 

lien Fate was looking forwards, one after- 
1, into the great transactions of future 
!•, and recollected for what purposes this 
e plot, by a decree fast bound down in iron, 
been destined— she gave a nod to Nature, — 
IS enough, — Nature threw half a spadeful of 
kindliest compost upon it, with just so much 
in it as to retain the f onns of angles and in- 
ings, — and so lUtle of it, too, as not to cling 
le spade, and render works of so much glory 
y in foul weather. 

y uncle Toby came down, as the reader has 
I informed, with plans along with him, of 
38t every fortified town in Italy and Flan- 
; so, let the Duke of Marlborough, or the 
es, have set down before what town they 
sed, my uncle Toby was prepared for them, 
is way, which was the simplest one in the 
Id, was this : — ^As soon as ever a town was 
!8ted (but sooner when the design was 
wn), to take the plan of it (let it be what 
n it would), and enlarge it upon a scale to 
exact size of his bowling-green, upon the 



surface of which, by means of a large roll of 
packthread, and a number of small piquets 
driven into the ground, at the several angles and 
redans, he transferred the lines from his paper ; 
then, taking the profile of the place, with its 
.works, to determine the depths and slopes of 
the ditches, the talus of the glacis, and the 
precise height of the several hanqueUeSf parapets, 
eta, — ^he set the Corporal to work ; and sweetly 
went it on. The nature of the soil, — ^the nature 
of the work itself, — and, above all, the good- 
nature of my uncle Toby, sitting by from 
morning to night, and chatting kindly with the 
Corporal upon past-done deeds, Uf^abour little 
e lse b ut the ceremony of the game, 
^^hen^e place was finished in this manner, 
and put into a proper posture of defence, it was 
invested ; and my undo Toby and the Corporal 
began to run their first panJleL — I beg I may 
not be interrupted in my story, by being told 
That the first parallel should he at least three 
hundred toises distant from the main body of the 
place, and that I have not left a single inch for 
it ; for my uncle Toby took the liberty of en- 
croaching upon his kitchen-garde^, for the sake 
of enlarging his works on the bowling-green ; 
and for that reason, generally ran his first and 
second parallels betwixt two rows of his cab- 
bages and his cauliflowers: the conveniences 
and inconveniences of which will be considered 
at large in the history of my unde Toby's and 
the Corporal's campaigns, of which this Fm now 
writing is but a sketch, and will be finished, if 
I conjecture right, in three pages (but there is 
no guessing). The campaigns themselves will 
take up as many books ; and therefore I appre- 
hend it would be hanging too great a weight of 
one kind of matter in so flimsy a performance 
as this, to rhapsodize them, as I once intended, 
into the body of the work ; — surely they had 
better be printed apart. — ^Well consider the 
affair ; so take the following sketch of them in 
the meantime : — 

CHAPTER XXII. 

TVhin the town, with its works, was finished, 
my unde Toby and the Corporal began to run 
their first parallel, not at random, or anyhow, 
but from the same points and distances the 
Allies had begun to run theirs ; and regulating 
their approaches and attacks by the accounts 
my unde Toby received from the daily papers, 
they went on, during the whole siege, step by 
step with the Allies. 

When the Duke of Marlborough made a lodg- 
ment, my uncle Toby made a lodgment too ; and 
when the face of a bastion was battered down, 
or a defence ruined, the Corporal took his mat- 
tock and did as much, — and so on;— gaining 
ground, and wii^lring themselves masters of the 
works one after another, till the town fell into 
their hands. 
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To one who took pleanire in the happ j state 
of others, there oonld not have been a greater 
tight in the world than on a post morning, in 
which a practicable breach had been made bj 
the Duke of Marlborough in the main body of 
the place, to haye stood behind the horn-beam . 
hedge, and observed the spirit with which mj 
ancle Toby, with Trim behind him, sallied forth ; 
— ^the one with the ChaeUe in his hand, the other 
with a spade on his shoulder to execute the con- 
tents. What an honest triumph in m j uncle 
Toby's looks as he marched up to the ramparts ! 
What intense pleasure swimming in his eye as 
he stood over the Corporal, reading the para- 
graph ten times over to him, as he was at work, 
lest, peradventure, he should make the breach 
an inch too wide, or leave it an inch too narrow ! 
But when the chamade was beat, and the Cor- 
poral helped my uncle up it, and followed 
with the colours in his hand, to fix them upon 
the ramparts, — Heaven ! Earth ! Sea !— but what 
avail apostrophes ? — with all your elements, wet 
or diy, ye never compounded so intoxicating a 
draught. 

In this track of happiness for many years, 
without one interruption to it, except now and 
then when the wind continued to blow due west 
for a week or ten days together, which detained 
the Flanders mail, and kept them so long in 
torture,— but still it was the torture of the happy, 
— ^in this track, I say, did my unde Toby and 
Trim move for many years, every year of which, 
and sometimes every month, from the invention 
of either the one or the other of them, adding 
some new conceit or quirk of improvement to 
their operations, which always opened fresh 
springs of delight in carrying them on. 

The first year's campaign was carried on, from 
beginning to end, in the plain and simple method 
I've related. 

In the second year, in which my uncle Toby 
took liege and Buremond, he thought he might 
afford the expense of four handsome draw- 
bridges ; of two of which I have given an exact 
description in the former part of my work. 

At the latter end of the same year he added 
a couple of gates with portcullises : these last 
were converted afterwards into orgues, as the 
better thing ; and during the winter of tiiie same 
year, my uncle Toby, instead of a new suit of 
clothes, which he idways had at Christmas, 
treated himself with a hsoidsome sentry-box, to 
stand at the comer of the bowling-green, be- 
twixt which point and the foot of the glacis 
there was left a little kind of an esplanade for 
him and the Corporal to confer and hold councils 
of war upon. 
The sentry-box was in case of rain. 
All these were painted white three times over 
the ensuing spring, which enabled my uncle 
Toby to take the field with great splendour. 

My father would often say to Yorick, that if 
any mortal in the whole universe had done such 



a thing except his brother Toby, it woidd bait 
been looked upon hj the world at one of ths 
most refined satires upon the parade and pfsno- 
ing manner in which Looif ZI7., from tin Im* 
ginning of the war, but partioularlj that voy 

year, had taken the field. ^Bat *tis not in nj 

brother Toby's nature, kind soul ! my h&M 
would add, to insult any oiieii 
^But let UB go on. 

CHAPTER XXTTL 

I MUST observe, that although in the fint yNi^ 
campaign the word town is often mentfoned, 
yet there was no town at that time within tbs 
polygon ; that addition was not made till ^ 
simmier following the spring in which the 
bridges and sentry-box were painted, irideh vii 
the third year of my unde Tohfu campaigns,— 
when, upon his taking Amberg, Bonn, sad 
Rhinberg, and Huy and limbourg, one after 
another, a thought came into the CorpcnFi 
head, that to talk of taking so many towns, 
imthovt <me town to thow for U, was a veiy non- 
sensical way of going to work ; and so proposed 
to my unde Toby that they should have a litfle 
model of a town built for them, to be run up 
together of slit deals, and then painted, and 
clapped within the interior polygon, to itfte 
for all. 

My uncle Toby f dt the good of the project 
instantly, and instantly agreed to it, but with 
the addition of two singular improvements, cf 
which he was almost as proud as if he had been 
the original inventor of the project itself. 

The one was, to have the town built exaeUj 
in the style of those of which it was most likdy 
to be the representative, — ^with grated windows, 
and the gable-ends of the houses fadng the 
streets, etc., as those in Ghent and Bruges, and 
the rest of the towns in Brabant and Handera 

The other was, not to have the houses run up 
together, as the Corporal proposed, but to hafs 
eveiy house independent, to hook on or ofl^ so 
as to form into the plan of whatever town they 
pleased. This was put directly into hand ; and 
many and many a look of mutual congratular 
tion was exchanged between my uncle Toby u^d 
the Corporal, as the carpenter did the work. 

It answered prodigioudy the next summer ;— 
the town was a perfect Proteus. — It was Lan- 
den, and Trerebach, and Santvliet, and Dmsen, 
and Hagenau ; and then it was Oatend, and 
Menin, and Aeth, and Dendermond. 

Surely never did any town act so many parte 
since Sodom and Qomorrah, as my unde Toby^ 
town did. 

In the fourth year, my unde Toby, tbinkiiig 
a town looked foolishly without a church, added 
a very fine one with a steeple. — ^Trim was for 
having bells in it* . . . My nnole Toby said the 
metal had better be oast into cannon. 

This led the way, the next ^^mi^r'jp*, for 
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dosen btB« field-pieees, to be pluited 
ind thrM on eadi tide of 1117 unole Toby's 
•box ; and ia a fhort time theie led the 
<r a train Mmewhal laiger— end so on (as 
Iwayt be the oaie in hobbj-honieal aflairs), 
kiecee of half an inoh bore, till it eame at 

my father's jaek-boots. 

next year, whieh was that in which lisle 

esieged, and at the elose of whieh both 

and Bruges fell into oilr hands, my uiele 
vras sadly put to it for proper ammunition 
y proper ammunition, beeanse his great 
ry would not bear powder ; and 'twas well 
) Shandy family they would not. — ^For so 
ere the papers, from the beginning to the 
' the siege, of the ineessant firings kept up 
I besiegers, and lo heated was my unole 
I Imagination with the aooounti of them, 
,e had infallibly shot away all his estate. 
€ikinff, therefore, was wanting as a Mcee- 
Dt, especially in one or two of the more 
t paroxysms of the si^ge, to keep up 
hing like a continual firing in the imagi- 
i ; and this something the Corporal, whose 
pal strength lay in invention, supplied by 
are new system of battering of his own — 
at which, this had been objected to by 
ry critics to the end of the world, as one 

great desiderata of my unde Toby's app*- 

I will not be explained the worse for set- 
ff , as I generally do, at a little distance 
the subject. 

OHAFTEB XXIY. 

[ two or three other trinkets, small in 
selves, but of great regard, which poor 
the Corporal's unfortunate brother, had 
lim over, with the account of hui marriage 
the Jew's widow, there was — 
Montero cap and two Turkish tobacco 

» 

i Montero cap I shall describe by and by. 
[Turkish tobacco pipes had nothing particu- 
I them; they were fitted up and oma- 
ed, as usual, with flexible tubes of moroceo 
er and gold wire, and mounted at their 
the one of them with ivory, the other 
black ebony, tipped with silver. 
' father, who saw all things in lights diff er- 
rom the rest of the world, would say to the 
oral that he ought to look upon these two 
ote more as tokens of hia brother's nicety 
his affection. Tom did not care. Trim, he 
d say, to put on the cap, or to smoke in 
obafooo pipe of a Jew. . • • God bless your 
rar, the Corporal would say (giving a strong 
(n to the contrary), how can that be? 
e Montero cap was scarlet, of a superfine 
ish cloth, dyed in grain, and mounted all 
d with fur, except about four inches in the 
;, whioh was faoed with a light Uue, slightly 



embroidered ; and seemed to have been the pro- 
perty of a Portuguese quartermaster, not of 
foot, but of horse, as the word denotes. 

The Corporal was not a little proud of it, as 
well for its own sake as the sake of the giver,— 
BO seldom or never put it on but upon ^oto-days *, 
and yet never was alfontero cap put to so many 
uses — for in all oontroverted points, whether 
military or culinary, provided the Corporal was 
sure he was in the right, it was either his oathf 
his tBOffer, or his ffift, 

Twas his gift in the present case. 

Ill be bound, said the Corporal, speaking to 
himself, to give away my Montero cap to the 
first beggar who comes to the door, if I do not 
manage this matter to his Honour's satis&otion. 

The completion was no farther off than the 
very next morning, which was that of the storm 
of the counterscarp betwixt the Lower Deule, 
to the right, and the gate of St. Andrew ; and, 
on the left, between St. Magdalen's and the 
river. 

As this was the most memorable attack in the 
whole war— 4he most gaOsnt and obstinate on 
both sides— «nd, I must add, the most Uoody 
too (for it cost the Allies themselves that morn- 
ing above eleven hundred men), my unde Toby 
prepared himself for it with a more than ordi- 
nary solemnity. 

The eve which preceded, as my unde Toby 
went to bed, he ordered his Banullie wig, 
which had lain inside out for many years in 
the comer of an old campaigning trunk which 
stood by lus bedside, to be taken out and laid 
upon tlra lid of it, ready for the morning ; and 
the very first thing he did, in his shirt, when 
he had stepped out of bed, my unole Toby, 
after he had turned the rough side outwards, — 
put it on. This done, he proceeded next to his 
breeches ; and, having buttoned the waistband, 
he forthwith buckled on his sword-bdt, and 
had got his sword half-way in— when he consi- 
dered he should want shaving, and that it would 
be very inconvenient doing it with his sword on — 
so took it o£L In essaying to put on his regi- 
mental coat and waistcoat, my uncle Toby 
found the same objection in his wig ;— so that 
went off too. So that, what with one thing 
and what with another, as it always falls out 
when a man is in the most haste, 'twas ten 
o'dock (which was half an hour later than his 
usual time) before my uncle Toby sallied out. 



CHAFTEBXXV. 

Mt uncle Toby had scarce turned the comer of/ 
his yew hedge, which separated hia kitchen-l 
garden from his bowling-green, when he per-j 
ceived the Corporal had began the atteokj 
without him. 

Let me stop and give you a picture of the 
Corporal's apparatus, and of the Corporal him- 
self, in the height of this attack, just as 
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■track my uncle Toby as he turned towards the 
I entry-boXy where the Corporal was at work ; 
for in Nature there is not such another, nor can 
any combination of all that is grotesque and 
whimsical in her works produce its equaL 
, The Corporal 

y — ^Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of 

I genius, for he was your kinsman : 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodness, 
for he was your brother.— Oh, Corporal ! had I 
thee but now — ^now, that I am able to give thee 
a dinner and protection, — ^how would I cherish 
thee I Thou shouldst wear thy Montero cap 
every hour of the day, and every day of the 
week; and, when it was worn out, I would 
purchase thee a couple like it. But alas ! alas ! 
alas I now that I can do this in spite of their 
Reverences, the occasion is lost, — ^for thou art 
gone ; — thy genius fled up to the stars, whence 
it came, — and that warm heart of thine, with all 
its generous and open vessels, compressed into 
a clod of the vailey I 

But what — ^what is this, to that future and 
dreaded page where I look towards the velvet 
pall, decorated with the military ensigns of thy 
master, — the first, the foremost of created 
beings ; — ^where I shall see thee, faithful servant I 
laying his sword and scabbard, with a trembling 
hand, across his coffin, and then returning, pale 
as ashes, to the door, to take his mourning- 
horse by the bridle, to follow his hearse, as he 
directed thee : — where all my father's systems 
shall be baffled by his sorrows ; and, in spite of 
his philosophy, I shall behold him, as he inspects 
the lacquered plate, twice taking his spectacles 
from off his nose, to wipe away the dew which 
nature has shed upon them. When I see him 
cast in the rosemaiy with an air of disconsola- 
tion, which cries through my ears, O Toby! 
in what comer of the world shall I seek thy 
'ellow? 

— Gracious powers ! which erst have opened 
the lips of the dumb in his distress, and made 
the tongue of the stammerer speak plain, — when 
I shall arrive at this dreaded page, deal not 
with me then with a stinted hand. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tbe Corporal, who the night before had re- 
solved in his mind to supply the grand deHderct- 
tum of keeping up somethmg like an incessant 
firing upon the enemy during the heat of the 
attack,— had no further idea in his fancy, at that 
time, than a contrivance of smoking tobacco 
against the town out of one of my uncle Toby's 
six field-pieces, which were planted on each 
side of his sentry-box; the means of effecting 
which occurring to his fancy at the same time, 
though he had pledged his cap, he thought it 
in no danger from the miscarriage of his 
projects. 
Upon turning it this way and that a little in 



his mind, he soon began to find out that, of 
means of his two Turkish tobacco pipes, with 
the supplement of three smaller tubes of wish- 
leather at each of their lower ends, to be tsgged 
by the same number of tin pipes fitted to tiis 
touch-holes, and sealed with day next ths 
cannon, and then tied hennetically with waxed 
silk at their several insertions into the morooco 
tube, — ^he should be able to fire the six fidd- 
pieces all together, and with the same ease si 
to fire one. 

— Let no man say from what taggs and jsggi 
hints may not be cut out for the advanoemeot 
of human knowledge. Let no man, who hsi 
read my father's first and second beds of jiuliee, 
ever rise up and say again, from collision of what 
kinds of bodies light may or may not be stnul: 
out, to carry the arts and sciences up to peif ee- 
tion. Heaven I thou knowest how I love tho^ 
— thou knowest the secrets of my heart, sod 
that I would this moment give my shirt . . • 
Thou art a fool. Shandy, says Eugenius; for 
thou hast but a dozen in the world, — and *twill 
break thy set. . . ', 

No matter for that, Eugenius ; I would gtn 
the shirt off my back to be burnt into tisdsr, 
were it only to satisfy one feverish inqidicr, 
how many- sparks, at one good stroke, a food 
flint and steel could strike into the tail of ii 
Think ye not that, in striking these in, ht 
might peradventure strike something outt—n 
sure as a gun. 

— ^But this project by the bye. 

The Corporal sat up the best part of the 
night in bringing his to perfection ; and having 
made a sufficient proof of his cannon, vith 
charging them to the top with tobacco, he west 
with contentment to bed. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

The Corporal had slipped out about ten minntei 
before my uncle Toby, in order to fix hit spps* 
ratus, and just give the enemy a shot or two 
before my uncle Toby came. 

He had drawn the six field-pieces, for thii 
end, all dose up together in front of my oodt 
Toby's sentry-box, leaving only an intmal of 
about a yard and a half betwixt the three, oa 
the right and left, for the oonvenienoe of chsif- 
ing, etc., and for the sake, possibly, of tvo 
batteries, which he might think double the 
honour of one. 

In the rear, and facing this opening, with hii 
back to the door of the sentry-box, tat fesrflf 
being flanked, had the Corporal wisely tskes 
his post. He held the ivory pipe appertainiof 
to the battery on the right betwixt the fingtf 
and thumb of his right hand, and the ebony 
pipe tipped with silver, which appertained to 
the battery on the left, betwixt the finger aa^ 
thumb of the other ; and with his right knee 
fixed firm upon the ground, as if in the fnst 
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: his platoon, was the Corporal, with his 
ro cap upon his head, furiously playing 
two oToss-hatteries at the same time 
i the counter-guard, which faced the 
rscarp, where the attack was to be made 
loming. His first intention, as I said, 
) more than giving the enemy a single 
■ two ; but the pleasure of the puS*^ as 
I the pvS'f^ft 1^ insensibly got hold of 
rporal, and drawn him on from puff to 
ito the very height of the attack by the 
ly undo Toby joined him. 
s well for my father that my uncle Toby 
t his will to make that day. 

CHAPTEEXXVnL 

de Toby took the ivory pipe out of the 
al's hand, looked at it for half a minute, 
turned it. 

Bs than two minutes my unde Toby took 
>e from the Corporal again, and ndsed it 
iy to his mouth, then hastily gave it back 
id time. 

Corporal redoubled the attack; — my 

Toby smiled,— then looked grave,— then 

for a moment, — then looked serious for a 

me. Give me hold of the- ivory pipe, 

said my uncle Toby. My unde Toby 

to his lips, — drew it back directly, — gave 
> over the horn-beam hedge. Never did 
cle Toby's jnouth water so much for a 
k his life. My uncle Toby retired into the 
-box with his pipe in his hand.— 
r uncle Toby! don't go into the sentry- 
th the pipe ; — there's no trusting a man's 
th such a thing in such a comer. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

the reader will assist me here to wheel off 
:le Toby's ordnance behind the scenes ; — ^to 
e his sentry-box, and dear the theatre, if 
le, of horn-works and half -moons, and get 
it of his military apparatus out of the way : 
lone, my dear friend Garrick, we'll snuff 
ndlcs bright, sweep the stage with a new 
, draw up the curtain, and exhibit my 
Toby dressed in a new character, through- 
lich the world can have no idea how he 
ct : and yet, if pity be aldn to love, and 
y no alien to it, you have seen enough of 
de Toby, in these, to trace these family 
Bses betwixt the two passions (in case 
is one) to your heart's content. 
1 science ! thou assistest us in no case of 
iUd, — and thou puzdest us in every one. 
re was, madam, in my unde Toby, a 
less of heart, which mided him so far 
I the little serpentine tracks in which 
of this nature usually go on, you can— 
hn have no conception of it: with this, 
a plainness and simplidty of thinking, 



with such an unmistrusting ignorance of the 
plies and f olcUngs of the heart of woman ; and 
so naked and defenceless did he stand before 
you (when a siege was out of his head), that you 
might have stood behind any one of your serpen- 
tine walks, and shot my uncle Toby ten times 
in a day through his liver, if nine times in a 
day, madam, had not served your purpose. 

With all this, madam, — and what confounded 
everything as much on the other hand, —my 
uncle Toby had that unparalleled mod^ty of 
nature I once told you of, and which, by the 
bye, stood eternal sentry upon his feelings, that 

you might as soon ^But where am I going ? 

These reflections crowd in upon me ten pages at 
least too soon, and take up that time which I 
ought to bestow upon facts. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the few legitimate sons of Adam whose 
breasts never fdt what the sting of love was 
(maintaining, first, all misogynists to be bastards), 
the greatest heroes of andent and modem story 
have carried off amongst them nine parts in ten 
of the honour ; and I wish for their sakes I had 
the key of my study out of the draw-well, only 
for five minutes, to tell you their names ;— recol- 
lect them I cannot, — so be content to accept of 
these, for the present, in their stead. 

There was the great king Aldrovandus, and 
Bosphorus, and Cappadooius, and Dardanus, 
and Pontus, and Asius, — to say nothing of the 
iron-hearted Charles the Twelfth, whom the 
Countess of K***** herself could make nothing 
of. — ^There was Babylonicus, and Mediterraneus, 
and Polixenes, and Persicus, and Prudcus ; 
not one of whom (except Cappadodus and 
Pontus, who were both a little suspected) ever 
once bowed down his breast to the goddess. 
The truth is, they had all of them something 
else to do ; — and so had my uncle Toby, till 
Fate — till Fate, I say, envying his name the 
glory of being handed down to posterity with 
Aldrovandus's and the rest, she basely patched 
up the peace of Utrecht. 

— Believe me, sirs, 'twas the worst deed she 
did that year. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Amokgbt the many ill consequences of the 
treaty of Utrecht, it was within a point of 
giving my uncle Toby a surfeit of neges ; and 
though he recovered his appetite afterwards, 
yet Calais itself left not a deeper scar in Mary's 
heart than Utrecht upon my uncle Toby's. To 
the end of his life he never could hear Utrecht 
mentioned upon any account whatever, — nor so 
much as read an artide of news extracted out of 
the Utrecht Gazette, without fetching a sigh, as 
if his heart would break in twain. 
I My father, who w«i a great moiive-mongerf and 
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OQnseqnentl J a Texy dangeroni penon for » mm 
to sit by, either langhing or etying, — for lie 
generally knew your motiTe for doing both 
much better than you knew it younelf, — ^woold 
alwayi oonaole my imole Toby, upon these 
occasions , in a way whieh showed plainly he 
im s gin ed my unde Toby grieved for nothing in 
the whole a£Eair so much as the loss of his 

HoBBT-HOBSE. ^Never mind, brother Toby, 

he would say ; by God's blessing we shall haye 
another war break out again son%e of these days, 
and when it does, the belligerent powers, if they 
would hang themselves, cannot keep us out c^ 
play.— I defy 'em, my dear Toby, he would add, 
to take countries without taking towns, or towns 
without sieges. 

My uncle Toby never took this back-stroke of 
my father's at his Hobbt-horse kindly.— He 
thought the stroke ungenerous ; and the more 
so, because, in striking the horse, he hit the rider 
too, and in the most dishonourable part a blow 
could fall; so that, upon these occasions, he 
always laid down his pipe upon the table with 
more fire to defend himself than common. 

I told the reader, this time two years, that 
my unde Toby was not doqucnt ; and in the 
-very same page gave an instance to the contrary. 
I repeat the observation, and a fact which con- 
tradicts it again. He was not doquent, — it 
was not easy for my uncle Toby to make long 
harangues, and he hated florid ones ; but there 
were occasions where the stream overflowed 
the man, and ran so counter to its usual course, 
that, in some parts, my uncle Toby for a time 
was at least equal to Tertullus,— but in others, 
in my own opinion, infinitdy above him. 

My father was so highly pleased with one of 
these apologetical orations of my uncle Toby, 
which he had delivered one evening before him 
and Yorick, that he wrote it down before he 
went to bed. 

I have had the good fortune to meet with it 
amongst my father's papers, with here and there 
an insertion of his own, betwixt two crooks, 
thus [ ], and it is indorsed. 

My Brother Toby't Juslification of hit own Princi- 
pUs and Conduct in making to continue the 
War, 

I may safely say I have read over this apolo- 
getical oration of my uncle Toby's a hundred 
times ; and think it so fine a modd of defence, 
and shows so sweet a temperament of gallantly 
and good principles in him, that I give it the 
world, word for word (interlineatioms and all) as 
Ifindit. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 
XT TTirOLB TOBY'S APOLOQETICAL ORATIOK. 

I AX not inswisible, brother Shandy, that when 
a man whose profession is anns wishes, as I 
have done, for war, it has an ill aspect to the 






world ; and that, how just and zi^t a 
motives and intuitions aoay be, he staa 
uneasy posture in vindinating bimm 
private views in doing it. 

For this cause, if a soldisr is a pinid< 
whidi he may be without being a jot 
brave, he will be snxe not to utter hi 
the hearing of an enemy ; for say what 

an enemy will not believe him. ^Hi 

cautious of doing it even to a friend, les 

suffer in his esteem ; but if his heart 

charged, and a secret sigh for aims mi 

its vent, he will reserve it for the ear of a 

who knows lus character to the bott 

what his true notions, dispositions, an( 

pies of honour are. What, I hope, I hi 

in all these, brother Shandy, would I 

coming in me to say:^ — much worse, 

<;' have I been than I ought, and somethin 

[ perhaps, than I think : but such as 1 1 

my dear brother Shandy, who have sue 

same breasts with me, and with whom 

been brought up from the cradle, ai 

whose knowledge, from the first hoars 

boyish pastimes down to this, I have C4 

, no one action of my life, and scarce a th< 

\ it, — such as I am, brother, you must by t 

I know me, with all my vices, and with 

I weaknesses too, whether of my age, my 

my passions, or my understanding. 

\ Tell me, then, my dear brother Shan^ 

[which of them it is that, when I condca 

)peace of Utrecht, and grieved the war 

jcarried on with vigour a little longer, yoi 

'think your brother did it upon un worth] 

{or that, in wishing for war, he should 

'.enough to wish more of his fellow-c 

slain, more slaves made, and moro 

driven from their peaceful habitations, 

for his own pleasure. — Tell me, brother ! 

upon what one deed of mine do you grc 

[I%e devU a deed do I know of, dea 

\ hut one for a hundred poundt, vAich 1 1 
to carry on these euraed neffe$.] 
If, when I was a schoolboy, I could r 
drum beat, but my heart beat with ii 
y fault? — ^Did I plant the propensitj 
Did I sound the alarm within, — or Na 
When Ouy, Earl of Warwick, and Pi 
d Parismenus, and Valentine and On 
e Seven Champions of England, were 
und the school, — were they not all pu 
ith my own pocket-money ? Was that 
er Shandy ? When we read over t 
of Troy, which lasted ten years and eight i 
— ^though, with such a trained artillery as 
at Namur, the town might have been ca 
week, — ^was I not as much concerned 
destruction of the Greeks and Trojans 
boy of the whole sohod? Had I no 
strokes of a ferula given me, two on n 
hand and one on my Isli, for calling B 
bitch for it? Did any ose of you sho 
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;ar Heetor ? And when King Priam came 
oamp to beg hit body, and returned weep- ( 
ck to Troj without it, you know, brother, 
1 not eat my dinner, 
that beipeak ma cruel? Or, because, 
!r Shandy, my Uood flew out into the 
and my heart panted for war, — ^was it a 
it could not ache for the diitressei of war 

rother 1 'tia one thing for a loldierto gather 
I, and *tia another to acatter cypren. — 
UM, ikee^ my dear Tcby^ that cypreu was 
vjf the aneientt on mowmful oecanons t] — 
le thing, brother Shandy, for a loldier to 
1 hia own life, — to leap &nt down into the 
1, where he ia lure to be out in pieces : — 
oe thing, from pubUc sfnrit and a thirst of 

to enter the breach the first man, — ^to 
in the foremost rank, and march bravely 
th drums and tnmq»ets, and oolours flying 

his ears : — ^Tis one thing, I say, brother 
ly, to do this;— and 'tis another thing to 
i on the miseries of war: to Tiew the 
ktions of whole countries, and consider the 
rable fatigues and hordshiiMi which the 
r himself, the instrument who works 

is forced (for sixpence a day, if he can 
I to undeigo. 

»d I be told, dear Toiiek, as I was by you, 
Fevre's funeral sermon. That to aoft and 

a creature, bom to love, to mercif, and 
est, a» num ie, waa not Aapei /or thisi 
rhy did you not add, Torick, if not by 
ne, that he is so by neceuUp f For what is 
what is it, Torick, when fouj^t, as ours 
een, upon principles of libertp, and upon 
iples of Aonouf— what is it, but the getting 
ler of quiet and harmless people, with their 
Is in thoir hands, to keep the ambitious and 
irbulent within boonds ? And Heaven is 
itness, brother Shandy, that the pleasure 
B taken in tiiese things, — and that infinite 
it, in particular, which has attended my 
I in my bowling-green, has arisen within 
nd I hope in the Corporal too, from the 
umsnesB we both had, that, in oarrying 

on, we were amwering the great end of 
reatioo. 

OHAFTEB XXXm. 

D the Ghristian reader, — I say Ohiistian, 
ig he is one ; and if he is not, I am sonry 
, and only beg he wUl oonsider the matter 
himself, and not lay the blame entirely 

this bode, ^I told him, sur,— 4or, in good 

^ when a man is telling a story in the 
ge way I do mine, he is obliged oontinually 
going backwards and forwards to keep all 
together in the reader's fancy ; whidi, for 
wn part, if I did not taibs heed to do more 
at firsts there is vo much anfixed and eqni- 
i matter starting up, with so many breaks 



and gaps in it, — and so Uttle service do the stars 
afford, which, nevertheless, I hang up in some 
of the darkest passsges, knowing that the world 
is apt to lose its way, with all the lights the 
Bun itself at noon-day can give it, — and now, 
you see, I am lost myself I 

But 'tis my father's fault ; and whenever my 
brains come to be dissected, you will perceive, 
without spectacles, that he has left a laige un- 
even thread, as you sometimes see in au unsale- 
able piece of cambric, running along the whole 
length of the web, and so untowardly, you can- 
not so much as cut out a * * (here I hang up a 
couple of lights again), or a fillet, or a thumb- 
stall, but it is seen or felt. 

Quanto id diligentius in liberis procreandie 
caventtim, saith Gaiden. — ^AU which being con- 
sidered, and that, you see, 'tis morally imprac- 
ticable for me to wind this round to where I 
set out,~I begin the chapter over again. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I TOLD the Christian reader, in the beginning 
of the chapter whiohpreoeded my uncle Toby's 
apologetical oration, though in a different trope 
from what I shall make use of now, that the 
peace of Utrecht was within an ace of creating 
the same shyness betwixt my uncle Toby and 
his hobby-horse as it did betwixt the Queen 
and the rest of the eonf ederating powers. 

There is an indignant way in which a man 
sometimes dismounts his horse, which as good 
as says to him, ' I'll go afoot, sir, all the days 
of my life, before I would ride a single mile 
upon your back again.' Now, my undo Toby 
oould not be said to dismount his horse in this 
manner ; for, in strictness of language, he oould 
not be said to dismount his horse at all, — his 
horse rather flung him, and somewhat viciouely, 
which made my uncle Toby take it ten times 
more unkindly. Let this matter be settled by 
state jodceys as they like,~it created, I say, a 
sort of shyness betwixt my uncle Toby and his 
hobby-hoarse. He had no occasion for him from 
the month of March to November, which was 
the summer after the articles were signed, ex- 
cept it was now and then to take a short ride 
out, just to see that tiie fortifications and har- 
bours of Dunkirk were demolished according to 
stipulation. 

The French were so backward all that sum- 
mer in setting about that affair, and Monsieur 
Tugghe, the deputy from the magistrates of 
Dunkirk, presented so many affecting petitions 
to tiie Queen, beseeching her Majesty to cause 
only her thunderbolts to fall upon the martial 
woriD which might have ineurred her displea- 
sure,— but to spare— to i^are the mole, for the 
mole's sake ; whidi, in its naked rituation, could 
be no mors than an object of jnty: and the 
Queen (who was bat a woman) being of a pitiful 
disposition, and her mimsters also,— they not 
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wishing in their hearts to have the town dis- 
mantled, for these private reasons, 



80 that the whole went heavily on with my 
uncle Toby ; insomuch that it was not within 
three full months after he and the Corporal had 
constructed the town, and put it in a condition 
to be destroyed, that the several commandants, 
commissaries, deputies, negotiators, and inten- 
dants would permit him to set about it. Fatal 
interval of inactivity I 

The Corporal was for beginning the demoli- 
tion by making a breach in the ramparts or 
main fortifications of the town. ... No ; that 
will never do, Coiporal, said my uncle Toby ; 
for, in going that way to work with the town, 
the English garrison will not be safe in it an 
hour ; because, if the French are treacherous — 
• . . They are as treacherous as devils, an* 
please your Honour, said the Corporal . . . 
It gives me concern always when I hear it, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby,— ^for they don't want 
personal bravery ; and if a breach is made in the 
ramparts, they may enter it, and make them- 
selves masters of the place when they please. . . . 
Let them enter it, said the Corporal, lifting up 
his pioneer's spade in both his hands, as if he 
was going to lay about him with it ; — ^let them 
enter, an' please your Honour, if they dare. . . . 
In cases like this, Cor}K)ral, said my uncle Toby, 
slipping his right hand down to the middle of 
his cane, and holding it afterwards truncheon- 
jwise, with his forefinger extended, — 'tis no part 
>f the consideration of a commandant what the 
lenemy dare — or what they dare not do ; he must 
^act with prudence. We will begin with the 
outworks, both towards the sea and the land, 
and particularly with Fort Louis, the most 
distant of them all, and demolish it first ; and 
the rest, one by one, both on our zight and left, 
as we retreat towards the town; — then we'll 
demolish the mole, — next fill up the harbour, — 
then retire into the citadel, and blow it up into 
the air ; and having done that, Corporal, we'll 
embark for England. . . . We are there, quoth 
the Corporal, recollecting himself. . . . Very 
true, said my uncle Toby, looking at the 
church. 

OHAFTEB XXXV. 

A DSLU8IVB, delicious consultation or two of 
this kind, betwixt my uncle Toby and Trim, 
upon the demolition of Dunkirk, for a moment 
rallied back the ideas of those pleasures which 
were slipping from under him. Still— still all 

(went on heavily; — the magic left the mind 
weaker.— iSI(t2Mef«, with Silence at her back, 
entered the solitary parlour, and drew their 
gausy mantle over my uncle Toby's head ; and 



Listlessneu, with her lax fibre and undirected 
eye, sat quietly down beside him in his arm- 
chair. No longer Amberg, and Bhinbeig, and 
Limbourg, and Huy, and Bonn in one year, and 
the prospect of Landen, and Trerebach, and 
Drusen, and Dendermond the next, hurried 
on the blood ; — uq longer did saps, and mines, 
and blinds, and gabions, and pallisadoes, keep 
out this fair enemy of man's repose ; — no more 
could my uncle Toby, after passing the French 
lines, as ho ate his egg at supper, thence break 
into the heart of France, croflw over the OjtM, 
and, with all Picardy open behind him, march 
up to the gates of Paris, and f aU asleep with 
nothing but ideas of glory ; — ^no more was he to 
dream he had fixed the royal standard upon the 
tower of the Bastile, and awake with it stream* 
ing in lus head : 

Softer visions, gentler vibrations, stole 

sweetly in upon his slumbers ; the trumpet of 
war fell out of lus hands ; he took up the lute, 
sweet instrument ! of all others the most deli- 
cate ! the most difficult ! — How wilt thou touch 
it, my dear uncle Toby? 

CHAPTER XXXVL 

Now, because I have once or twice said, in my 
inconsiderate way of talking, that I was con- 
fident the following memoirs of my uncle Toby*i 
courtship of Widow Wadman, whenever I got 
time to write them, would turn out one of tiie 
most complete systems, both of the elementary 
and practical part of love and love-making thai 
ever was addressed to the world, — are you to 
imagine, thence, that I shall set out with s 
description of whcU love is : whether part God 
and x>art Devil, as Plotinus will have it; 

— Or, by a more critical equation, and sap* 
posing the whole of love to be as ten, to deta> 
mine, with Ficinus, * How fnan^f part$ of it the 
one t and how many the other V or whether it is 
all of U one great Devil, from head to tail? si 
Plato has taken upon him to pronounce ; con- 
ceming which conceit of his I shall not offsr 
my opinion; — ^but my opinion of Plato is this,— 
that he appears, from this instance, to have 
been a man of much the same temper and wsy 
of reasoning with Doctor Baynard ; who, beiag 
a great enemy to blisters, as imagining that 
half a dozen of 'em on at once would draw a 
man as surely to his grave as a hearse and six, 
rashly concluded that the Devil himself wu 
nothing in the world but one great boundng 
Cantharides, 

I have nothing to say to people who allow 
themselves this monstrous liberty in aigningi 
but what Nazianzen cried out (that is, pokmi- 
cally) to Philagrius : 

* EZyt !' rare/ ^Ht fine reaeoning, sir, i** 
deed/— * in ^x»r»ftit iv XULBut^—wut mod moUf 
do you aim at truth when you philoeopkiM ekeid 
it in your moodt and pauumt. 
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it to be imagined, for the same reasons, 
I stop to inquire whether love is a 
-or embroil myself with RhasiB and 
des, whether the seat of it is in the 
liver ; because this would lead mo on 
xamination of the two very opposite 

in which patients have been treated — 
, of A»tius, who always began with a 
clyster of hemp-seed and bruised cuoum- 
d foUowed on with thin potations of 
ics and purslane, to which ho added a 

snuff of the herb Hanea ; and, where 
lurst venture it, his topas ring. 

other, that of Gordonius, who, in his 
, de Amore, directs they should be 
1 ' cut puiorem ii59ii«,'~till they stink 

are the disquisitions which my father, 
I laid in a great stock of knowledge of 
d, will be very busy with in the progress 
mole Toby's affairs. I must anticipate 
ach, — that from his theories of love 
lich, by the way, he contrived to crucify 
Toby's mind almost as much as his 
themselves), he took a single step into 

; and, by means of a camphorated cere- 
rhich he found means to impose upon 
or for buckram whilst ho was making 
e Toby a new pair of breeches, he pro- 
rordonius' effect upon my uncle Toby, 

the disgrace. 

changes this produced will be read in 
cr place : all that is needful to be added 
inecdote is this,— that, whatever effect 
pen my uncle Toby, it had a vile effect 
e house ; and, if my uncle Toby had not 

it down as he did, it might have had a 
ct ui>on my father too. 



CHA1>TER XXXVIL 

L come out of itself, by and by. All I 
for is, that I am not obliged to set out 
definition of what love is ; and so long 
I go on with my story intelligibly, with 
[> of the word itself, without any other 
it than what I have in common with the 
the world, why should I differ from it a 
; before the time ? — When I can get on 
her, and find myself entangled on all 
this mystic labyrinth, my opinion will 
me in, in course, and lead me out. 
resent, I hope, I shall be sufficiently 
ood in telling the reader my uncle Tol^ 
ove. 

b that the phrase is at all to my liking ; 
ay a man is fallen in love, or that he is 
in love, or up to the ears in love, and 
lea even over head and ears in U, — carries 
natical kind of implication that love is 
below a man. — ^This is recurring again to 
opinion, which, with all his divinityship. 



I hold to be damnable and heretical; — and 
much for that. 

Let love, therefore, be what it will— my uncle] 
Toby f eU into it. 

— ^And possibly, gentle reader, with such 
temptation — so wouldst thou; — for never did] 
thy eyes behold, or thy concupiscence covetJ 
anything in this world more concupiscible thaai 
Widow Wadman. 

CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

To conceive this right— call for pen and ink ; — 
here's paper ready to your hand. — Sit down, sir, 
paint her to your own mind; — as like your 
mistress as you can — as unlike your wife as your 
conscience will let you, — 'tis all one to me— 
please but your own fancy in it. 



Was ever anything in Nature so sweet t— so 
exquisite ! 

—Then, dear sir, how could my uncle Toby 
resist it? 

Thrice happy book I thou wilt have one 
page at least, within thy covers, which Malice 
will not blacken, and which Ignorance cannot 
misrepresent. 

CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

As Susannah was informed, by an express from 
Airs. Bridget, of my uncle Toby's falling in love 
with her mistress fifteen days before it happened 
— the contents of which express Susannah com- 
municated to my mother the next day — it has 
just given me an opportunity of entering upon 
my uncle Toby's amours a fortnight before their 
existence. 

I have an article of news to tell you, Mr. 
Shandy, quoth my mother, which will surprise 
you greatly. — 

Now my father was then holding one of his 
second beds of justice, and was musing within 
himself about the hardships of matrimony, as 
my mother broke silence. 

*— My brother Toby,' quoth she, 'is going 
to be married to Mrs. Wadman !* 

^Then he will never, quoth my father, bo 

able to lie diajfonaUy in his bed again, as long 
as he lives. 

It was a consuming vexation to my fathe 
|that my mother never asked the meaning 
ihing she did not understand. 
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— ^That ihe is not a woman of idenoe, my 
father would lay, is her miaf ortone ; — but she 
[might ask a question.— 

liy mother never did. — In short, she went 
out of the world at last, without knowing 
whether it turned round or tUtod iiilL — My 
father had officiously told her, above a thousand 
times, which way it was;— but she always 
forgot. 

For these reasons, a discourse seldom went 
on much farther betwixt them than a proposi- 
tion,— -a reply, — and a rejoinder ; at the end of 
which, it generally took breath for a few minutes 
(as in the affair of the fareeohes), and then went 
on again. 

If hemanies, 'twill be the worm for us, quoth 
my mother. 

. . . Not a cherry-stone, said my father ;— he 
may as well batter away his means upon that as 
anything else. 

... To be sure, said my mother. So here 
ended the proposition, — ^the reply, — and the 
rejoinder, I told you of. 

... It will be some amusement to him, too, 
said my father. 

... A very great one, answered my mother, 
if he should have children. 

. . . Lord have mercy upon me! said my 
father to himself-^— 



CHAPTER XL. 

I AM now beginning to get fairly into my work ; 
and by the help of a vegetable diet, with a few 
of the cold seeds, I make no doubt but I shall 
be able to go on with my unele Toby's story, 
and my own, in a tolerably straight line. Now, 




These were the four lines I moved in throosh 
my first, second, third, and fourth volnmea— 
In the fifth volume I have been very good,— 
the precise line I have dewtibed in it 
this.^ 




By which it appears that, except at the mm, 
marked A, where I took a trip to Navam, sad 
the indented curve 6, which is the short siring 
when I was there with the Lady Bansslere sad 
her psge, I havo not taken the least frisk of s 
digression till John de la Casse's Devils led me 
the round you see marked D ; — ^f or as for c c € e 
c, they are nothing but parentheses, and the 
common ins and ouU incident to the lives of tin 
greatest ministers of state ; and when compsied 
with what men have done— or with my own 
tranngressions at the letten A B D,— thej 
vanish into nothing. 

In this last volume I have done better stil!,— 
for, from the end of Le Fevre's episode to tho 
beginning of my uncle Toby's campaigns, I have 
scarce stepped a yard out of my way. 

If I mend at this rate, it is not impooible' 
by the good leave of his Grace of Benevenio^ 
Devils— but I may arrive hereafter at the ex* 
ccllency of going even on thus : — 



which line, drawn as straight as I oooU 
draw it by a writing-master's ruler (botrowed 
for that purpose), tumjng neither to the li^ 
hand nor to the left 

This rigJU 2»n«,— the pathway for OhxistisBi 
to walk in ! say divines, 

. . . The emblem of moral reetttodel nji 
Cicero, 

. . . The hut line/ say cabbage-planters,— 
is the shortest line, ssys Archimedes, which su 
be drawn from one given point to another. 

O I wish your LadyshJipB would lay this matter 
to heart, in your next birthday suits I 

— ^What a journey ! 

Pray, can you tell me,— that is, wfthoit 
anger, before I write my chapter upcai strslg^ 
lines, — by what mistake — ^who told them so-cr 
how it has come to pass, that your men of irift 
and genius have all along confouhded this liai 
with the line of gi^avUatioHf 
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VOLUME VII. 



CHAPTER I. 



[ ihink I said I would -write two Toluinos 
rear, i»rovided tlie Tile cough which then 
ted me, and which to this hour I dread 
iian the Devil, would but gire me leave ; 
in another place (but where, I can't 
ct now), speaking of my book as a machintf 
ying my pen and ruler down cross-wiM 
the table, in order to gain the greater 
to it, — I swore it should be kept agoing 
; rate these forty years, if it pleased but 
untain of Life to bless me so long with 
and good spirits. 

, as for my qpirite, little have I to lay to 
;harge,— nay, so veiy little (unless the 
ing of me upon a long stick and playing 
ol with me nineteen hours out of the 
r.four be accusations), that, on the con- 
I have much — ^much to thank 'em for. 
ly have ye made me tread the path of life 
d the burdens of it (except its cares) upon 
ck : in no one moment of my existence, 
remember, have ye once deserted me, or 

the obj^ts which came in my way, 
with sable, or with a sickly green: in 
B ye gilded my horizon with hope; and 
Death himself knocked at my door, ye 
dm come again ; and in so gay a tone of 
is indifference did ye do it, that he 
d of his commission. 

?re must certainly be some mistake in 
attcr,' ({uoth he. - 

'' there is nothing in this world I abomi- 
'orse than to be inteirupted in a stoiy ; — 
nras that moment telling Eugenius a most 
f one, in my way, of a nun who fancied 
I a shell-fish ; and of a monk damn'd for 

a muscle: and was sho¥ring him the 

b and justice of the procedure : 

—Did ever so grave a personage get into 

a scrape?' quoth Death. . . . Thou hast 

narrow escape, Tristram, said Eugenius, 

; hold of my hand as I finished my 

... 

there is no living, Eugenius, replied I, at 
lie ; for as this «o» of a vhore has f oimd 

J lodgings 

. You call him rightly, said Eugenius ; — 
' lin, we are told, he entered the world. 
[ care not which way he entered, quoth I, 
led he be not in such a hurry to take me 
.th him, — f or€ have forty volumes to write, 
»rty thousand things to say and do, which 
y in the world will say and do for me, 
b thyself; and as thou seest he has got 
r the throat (for Eugenius could scarce 
ne speak acro« the table), and that I am 



no match for him in the open field, had I not 
better, whilst these few scattered spirits remain, 
and these two spider legs of mine (holding one 
of them up to him) are able to support me, — 
had I not better, Eugenius, fly for my life? . . . 
'Tis my advice, my dear Tristram, said Eugenius. 
. . . Then, by Heaven 1 I will lead him a dance 
lie little thinks of ; — ^f or I wiU gallop, quoth I, 
without looking once behind me, to the banks 
of the Garonne ; and if I hear him clattering at 
my heels. 111 scamper away to Mount Vesuvius ; 
thence to Joppa, and from Joppa to the world's 
end; where, if he follows me, I pray God he 
may break his neck. . . . 

He runs more risk thertt said Eugenius, than 
thou. 

Eugenius' wit and affection brought blood 
into the cheek, whence it had been some months 
banish'd : — 'twas a vile moment to bid adieu in : 

he led me to my chaise. AUoni! said I ; the 

post-boy gave a crack with his whip, — off I went 
like a cannon, and at half a dozen boxmds got 
into Dover. 

CHAPTER IL 

Kow, hang it 1 quoth I, as I look'd towards tha i 
French coast, — a man should know somethiniU 
of his own country, too, before he goes abroadl^ 
— and I never gave a peep into Rochester 
church, or took notice of the dock of Chatham, 
or visited St. Thomas at Canterbury, though 
they all three lay in my way. 

— ^But mine, indeed, is a particular case. 

— So, without arguing the matter further 

I with Thomas k Becket, or any one else, — I 

skipp'd into the boat, and in five minutes we 

got under sail, and scudded away like the wind. 

Pray, Captain, quoth I, as I was going down 
into tiie cabin, is a man never overtaken by 
Death in this passage ? 

Why, there is not time for a man to be sick 
in it, replied he. . . . What a cursed liar 1 for 
I am sick as a horse, quoth I, already. — ^What 
a brain! — ^upside down!— hey day!— the cells 
are broke loose one into another, and the blood, 
and the lymph, and the nervous juices, with 
the fix'd and volatile salts, are all jumbled into 
one mass ! — good G — I everything turns round 
in it like a thousand whirlpools. Fd give a 
shiTHng to know if I shan't write the clearer for 
it. Sick! sick! sick! sick! 

When shall we get to land, Captain?— they 
have hearts like stones. — Oh I am deadly sick t 
— Reach me that thing, boy: — ^tis the most 
discomfiting sickness — ^I wish I was at the 
bottom.-— Madam, how is it with you? . . . 
Undone ! undone 1 un O ! undone, sir. . • • 
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Whnt! the first time? . . . No; 'tis the second, 
third, sixth, tenth time, sir. . . . Hey-day !— 
what a trampling overhead ! — Hollo ! cahin-hoy 1 
what's the matter ? . . . 

The wind chopp*d about. . . . S'Dcath!— 
then I shall mcet^him full in the face. 

. . . What luck!— 'tiSychopp*d about again, 
master. . . . Oh, the devil chop it ! 

Captain, quoth she, for Heaven's sake, let us 
got ashore. 

CHAPTER IIL 

It IB a great inconvenience to a man in a haste, 
that there are three distinct roads between 
Calais and Paris ; in behalf of which, there is 
so much to be said by the several deputies from 
the towns which lie along them, that half a day 
is easily lost in settling which you*ll take. 

First, The road by Lisle and Arras, which is 
the most about— but most interesting and in- 
structing : 

The Second, that by Amiens; which you may 
go, if you would see Chantilly : 

And that by Beauvais, which you may go if 
you will. 

For this reason, a great many choose to go by 
Beauvais. 

CHAPTER IV. 

*Now, before I quit Calais,' a travel-writer 
would say, ' it would not be amiss to give some 
account of it.' — ^Now I think it very much amiss 
— ^that a man cannot go quietly through a town 
and let it alone, when it does not meddle with 
him, but that he must be turning about, and 
drawing his pen at every kennel he crosses over, 
merely, o' my conscience, for the sake of draw- 
ing it ; because, if we may judge from what has 
been wrote of these things, by all who have 
wrott a-nd gaUop^d^ — or who have galloped and 
vfrote, which is a different way still ; or who, 
for more expedition than the rest, have tcrote 
\ galloping, which is the way I do at present — 
from the great Addison, who did it with his 
satchel of school-books hanging at his a — , and 
galling his beast's crupper at every stroke, — there 
b not a gallopper of us all, who might not have 
gone on ambling quietly on his own ground (in 
case he had any), and have wrote all he had to 
write, dry-shod, as well as not. 

For my own part, as Heaven is my judge, and 
to which I shall 4ver make my last appeal— I 
know no more of Calais (except the little my 
barber told me of it as he was whetting his 
razor) than I do this moment of Grand Cairo ; 
for it was dusky in the evening when I landed, 
and as dark as pitch in the morning when I set 
out ;— and yet, by merely knowing what is what, 
and by drawing this from that in one part of 
the town, and by spelling and putting this and 
that together in another, I would lay any 
travelling odds that I this moment write a 



chapter upon Calais as long as my ar 
with so distinct and satisfactory a d 
every item which is worth a stranger's c 
in the town — that you would take me 
town-clerk of Calais itself. — ^And whc 
would be the wonder? Was not Dcm 
who laughed ten times more than I 
clerk of Abdera? and was not (I foi 
name), who had more discretion than tu 
town-clerk of Ephesus? It shotdd be 
mor^ver, sir, with so much knowledge, a 

sense, and truth, and precision. 

— ^Nay, — ^if you don't believe me, you n 
the chapter for your pains. 

CHAPTER V. 

CAL.US, Calatium, Calusium, Caleaium. 

This town, if we may trust its archi 
authority of which I see no reason to 
question in this place, was once no mo 
a small village, belonging to one of t 
Counts de Guignes ; and as it boasts at 
of no less than fourteen thousand inha 
exclusive of four hundred and twenty 
families in the basie ville, or suburbs, — 
have grown up by little and little, I sup; 
its present size. 

Though there are four convents, there 
one parochial church in the whole town, 
not an opportunity of taking its exact 
sions, but it is pretty easy to make a t4 
conjecture of 'em; — for, as there are f 
thousand inhabitants in the town, if the 
holds them all, it must be considerably 
and if it will not, 'tis a very great pil 
have not another. — It is built in form of 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; the : 
which has a spire to it, is placed in the 
of the church, and stands upon four 
elegant and light enough, but sufficientl] 
at the same time. — It is decorated with 
altars, most of which are rather fine tha 
tifuL The great altar is a master-pieci 
kind ; 'tis of white marble, and, as I wi 
near sixty feet high : — had it been much 
it had been as high as Mount Calvary 
therefore, I suppose it must be high en( 
all conscience. 

There was nothing struck me more tl 
great Square; though I cannot say 'tu 
well paved or well built ; but tis in th 
of the town, and most of the streets, es] 
those in that quarter, all terminate in it. 
there have been a f oimtain in all Calais,- 
it seems there cannot,— as such an objed 
have been a great ornament, it is nof 
doubted but that the inhabitants wool 
had it in the very centre of this squazi 
that it is properly a square, because ti 
feet longer from east to west than firao 
to south ; so that the French in genen 
more reason on their side in calling then 
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ares; which, itrictly speaking, to be 
' are not. 

m-houBe seems to be but a sorry bnild- 
lot to be kept hi the best repair ; other- 
d been a second great ornament to this 
answers, howerer, its destination, and 
7 well for the reception of the magi- 
ho assemble in it from time to time ; 
is presumable justice is reguhurly dis- 
card much of it, but there is nothing 
riouB in the Courgain: 'tis a distinct 
f tho town, inhabited solely by sailors 
men : it consists of a number of small 
mtly built, and mostly of brick. Tis 
f populous; but as tiiat may be ac- 
3r from the principles of their diet — 
nothing curious in that, neither.— A 
may see it, to satisfy himself: — ^hc 

omit, however, taking notice of La 
ruct, upon any account ; 'tis so called 
particular destination, because in war 

to discover and give notice of the 
rhich approach the place, either by sea 
-but 'tis monstrous high, and catches 
> continually, you cannot avoid taking 
It if you would. 

a singular disappointment to me that 
ot have permission to take an exact 
f the fortifications, which are the 

in the world; and which, from first 
hat is, from the tune they were set 
Philip of France, Goimt of Boulogne, 
escnt war, wherein many reparations 
ie, have cost (as I leamt afterwards 
mgineer in Gascony) above a hundred 
»f livres. — It is very remarkable that at 
de Gravelencs, and where the town ia 

the weakest, they have expended the 
aey; so that the outworks stretch a 
' into the champaign, and consequently 
large tract of ground. However, after 
is Boid and donCf it must be acknow- 
at Calais was never upon any account 
arable from itself, as from its situation, 

easy entrance which it gave our an- 
pon all occasions, into France. It was 
)ut its inconveniences also: being no 
ilesome to the English, in those tunes, 
ikirk has been to us, in ours ; so that 
»6crvedly looked upon as the key to 
;doms; which no doubt is the reason 
9 have arisen so many contentions who 
ep it : of these, the siege of Calais, or 
B blockade (for it was shut up both by 

sea), was the most memorable, as it 
I the efforts of Edward the Third a 
ir, and was not terminated at last, but 
e and extreme misery; the gallantry 
e de St. Pierre, who first offered him- 
tim for his fellow-citizens, has ranked 

with heroes. — As it will not take up 
ky pages, it would be injustice to the 



reader not to give him a minute account of that 
romantic transaction, as well as of the siege 
itself, in Bapin*8 own words. 

CHAPTER VI. 

But, courage I gentle reader ! — I scorn it :— 

'tis enough to have thee in my power ; but to 
make use of the advantage which the fortime of 
tho pen has now gained over thee would be too 
much. — No! — by that all-powerful fire which 
warms the visionary brain, and lights the spirits 
through unworldly tracks ! ere I would force a 
helpless creature upon this hard service, and 
make thee pay, poor soul 1 for fifty pages which 
I have no right to sell thee — naked as I am, I 
would browse upon the mountains, and smile 
that the north wind brought me neither my 
tent nor my supper. 

So put on, my brave boy ! and make the best 
of thy way to Boulogne. 

CHAPTER VIL 



Boulogne !— ha !— so we are all got together, — 
debtors and sinners before Heaven ; a jolly set 
of us; — ^but I can't stay and quaff it off with 
you, — I'm pursued myself like a hundred devils, 
and shall bo overtaken before I can well change 

horses : — for Heaven's sake, make haste. 

'TIS for high treason, quoth a very little man, 
whispering as low as he could to a very tall man 
that stood next him. ... Or else for murder, 
quoth the tall man. . . • Well thrown, Size-ace ! 
quoth L . . . No, quoth a third ; the gentleman 
has been committing . . . 

Ah! ma chere fiUel said I, as she tripped by 
from her matins, — you look as rosy as tho 
morning (for the sun was rising, and it made 
the compliment the more gracious). . . . No, it 
can't be that, quoth a fourth (she made a 
curtsy to me, — I kissed my hand) — ^'tis debt, 
continued he. . . . Tis certsiuly for debt, quoth 
a fifth. ... I would not pay that gentleman's 
debts, quoth Ace, for a thousand pounds. . . . 
Nor would I, quoth Size, for six times the sum. 
. . . Well thrown, Size-ace, again! quoth I; 
but I have no debt but the debt of Nature; and 
I want but patience of her, and I will pay her 
every farthing I owe her. — How can you be so 
hard-hearted, madam, to arrest a poor traveller 
going along, without molestation to any one, 
upon his lawful occasions ? Do stop that death- 
looking, long-striding scoundrel of a scare-sinner, 
who is posting after me, — ^he never would have 
followed me but for you, — ^if it be but for a stage 
or two, just to give me start of him, I beseech 
you, madam Do, dear lady. 

Now, in troth, 'tis a great pity, quoth mine 
Irish host, that all this good courtdiip should 
be lost; for the young gentlewoman has been 
after going out of hearing of it all along. . • • 

Simpleton ! quoth L 
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So you have nothing <2w in Boulogne worth 
seeing?. . . 

By Jasus I there ii the fineit SenwMury for the 
Sumanities. . . . 

There cannot be a finer, quoth L 

CHAPTEB VIIL 

When the precipitancy of a man'i wishes hurries 
on his ideas ninety times faster than the rehicle 
he rides in, — woe be to truth ! and woe be to 
the vehicle and its tackling (let 'em be made of 
what stuff you will), upon which he breathes 
forth the disappointment of his soul ! 

As I never give general charactors either of 
men or things in choler, 'the most haste the 
worst speed,' was all the reflection I made upon 
the affair the first time it happened ; the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth time, I confined it re- 
spectively to those times, and accordingly 
blamed only the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth post-boy for it, without carrying my re- 
flections further; but the event continuing to 
befall me from the fifth to the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth time, and without one 
exception, I then could not avoid making a 
national reflection of it, which I do in these 
words : — 

That aomdhing it alwayB wrong in a French 
post-chaite, upon first setting out. 

Or the proposition may stand thus : 

/ A French postillion has alvxtys to alight before 
\he has got three hundred yards out of toum. 

What's wrong now ? ^DiaUe ! — a rope's 

broke I— a knot has slipt 1— a staple's drawn !— 
a bolt's to whittle ! — a tag, a rag, a jag, a strap, 
a buckle, or a buckle's tongue, want altering. 

Now, true as all this is, I never think myself 
empowered to excommunicate thereupon either 
the post-chaise or its driver ; nor do I take it 
into my head to swear by the living G — ; I 
would rather go on foot ten thousand times, — 
or that I will be damned if ever I get into 
another ; — ^but I take the matter coolly before 
me, and consider that some tag, or rag, or jag, 
or bolt, or buckle, or buckle's tongue, will ever 
be awanting, or want altering, travel where I 
will ; — so I never chaff, but take the good and 
the bad as they fall in my road, and get on. — 
Do so, my lad, said I : he had lost five minutes 
already in alighting, in order to get at a luncheon 
of black bread, which he had crammed into the 
chaise-pocket, and was remounted, and going 
leisurely on, to relish it the better. — Get on, 
my lad, said I, briskly, but in the most per- 
suasive tone imaginable ; f or I jingled a f our- 
and-twenty sous piece against the glass, taking 
care to hold the flat side towards him as he 
looked back. The dog grinned intelligence from 
his right ear to his left ; and behind his sooty 
muzzle discovered such a pearly row of teeth 
that Sovereignty would have pawned her jewels 
for them. 



J„.tHeaven! {^tJ^?*-' 
and so, as he finished the last moaHifiil ei 1^ 
we entered the town of Montzeuil* 
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CHAPTEB 

Thibb is not a town in an France whidi. Is pf 
opinion, looks better in the map than Mootraid]^ 
—I own it does not look so well in the book of 
post-roads : — ^but when you come to see it,— to 
be sure it looks most pitifully. 

There is one thing, however, in it at pntmSk 
very handsome; and that is the innkeepa^ 
daughter. — She has been eighteen months il 
Amiens, and six at Paris, in going throm^ 
her classes; so knits, and sews, and dnem, 
and does the little coquetries very welL 

A slut ! in running them over, within than 
five minutes that I have stood looking at hatt 
she has let fall at least a dozen loops in a wUAi 
thread stocking. — ^Yes, yes, — I see, yon cunniii 
gipsy ! — tis long and taper, — ^you. need not pia 
it to your knee ; — and that 'tis your own, and 
fits you exastly. 

That Nature should have told this creature s 
word about a statue*s thumb I 

But as this sample is worth sH their timmbi^ 
—besides, I have her thumbs and fingers in il 
the bargain, if they can be any guide to me,— 
and as Janatone withal (for that is her name) 
stands so well for a drawing, — may I nets 
draw more, — or rather, may I draw liks i 
draught-horse, by main strength, all the dsji 
of my life, — ^if I do not draw her in all her pro- 
portions, and with as determined apeneOasif 
I had hcT in the wettest drai>ery. 

But your Worships choose rather that I gift 
you the length, breadth, and porpendicalir 
height of the great parish church, or a drawiaf 
of the facade of the abbey of St. Austveberti^ 
which has been transported from Artois hitter: 
— everything is just, I suppose, as the mssoM 
and carpenters left them; — and, if the beBrfli 
in Christ continue so long, will be so these fifigp 
years to oome ; — so your Worships and Benni- 
renoes may all measure them at your leisores 1— 
But he who measures thee, Janatone, must doi 
now; — ^thon carriest the prineiples of oihiiifi 
within thy frame ; and, considering the chsBsai 
of a transitory life, I would not answer for thee 
a moment : ere twice twelve months are psit 
and gone, thou mayest grow out like a pun^UiH 
and lose thy shapes; — or thou mayest go oC 
like a flower, and lose thy beauty ;— nay, tim 
mayest go off like a hussey, — and lose thyaelL— 
I would not answer for my aunt Dinah, was die 
alive ;— 'faith, scarce for her picture, were it but 
painted by Beynolds. 

r^ But if I go on with my drawing, after aaining 
that son of Apollo, IH be shot. 

So you must e'en be content with the original; 
which, if the evening is fine in passing thxoogb 
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ul, you will see at jottr chaiie-door, aa 
Dge hones ; bnt unless you have as liad 
1 for haste as I have, — ^you had better 
She has a little of the i^twM: but that, 

teroe to a idne in your fayour. 

elp me 1 1 ooold not count a single point : 
leen piqued, and repiqued, and capotted 
ieiiL 



OHAFTER X. 

lich being considered, and that Death 

er might be much nearer me than I 

td, — ^I wish I was at Abbeville, quoth I, 

only to see how they card and wgm, :• 

let. 

jninml a Nampaat—pogte et demi 

wnpont a Bcmay —potU 

majfaNownon —jpotU 

Tumon a AhbeviUe —potte 

ha carders and Rpinners were all gone to 



CHAPTEE XL 

a vast advantage is travelling 1 only it 
me; but there is a remedy for that, 
f ou may pick out of the next chapter. 

OHAFTEB Xn. 

in a condition to stipulate with Death, 
L this moment with my apothecary, how 
iere I will take his clyster, — I should 
ly dedaie against submitting to it before 
ends; and therefore I never seriously 
upon the mode and manner of this great 
ophe, which generally takes up and tor- 
say thoughts as much as the catastrophe 
but I constantly draw the curtain across 
this wish, that the Disposer of all things 
order it that it happened not to me in my 
>use, — ^but rather in some decent inn ; — 
le, I know it, the concern of my friends, 
e last services of wiping my brows and 
dng my pillow, which the quivering hand 
) Affection shall pay me, wiU so orucify 
d, that I shall die of a distemper which 
yaician is not aware of; but in an inn, 
r cold offices I wanted would be purchased 
few guineas, and paid me with an undis- 
, but punctual, attention. — ^But mark ; — 
a should not be the inn at Abbeville ;— if 
ras not another in the universe, I would 
that inn out of the capitulation : so 
the horses be in the chaise exactly by 
L the morning.— ^Yes, by four, sir, or by 
ieve ! m raise a datter in the house shall 
he dead. 



'■ Book of French Poat-Roads, page 86, edition of 
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' Jfoibtf <Aefi» Ufa icfi<0 a id^,' is a bitter sarcasm, 
as an the learned know, against the ffrand tour, 
and that restless spirit for making it which 
David prophetioany foresaw would haont the 
children of men in the latter days ; and there- 
fore, as thinketh the great Bishop Hall, tis one 
of the sev e re st imprecations which David ever 
uttered against the enemies of the Lord, — and 
as if he had said, * I wudi them no wane luck 
than always to be rolling about' So much I 
motion, continues he (for he was very corpulent), I 
is so much unquietness; and so much of rest, I 
^by the same analogy, is so much of heaven. J 

Now, I (being very thin) think differently ;M 
and that so much of motion is so much of lif e Al 
and so much of joy ; — and that to stand still, of I 
get on but slowly, is death and the deviL 1 

— Hollo 1 Ho 1— the whole world's asleep I — | 
bring out the horses, — grease the wheels, — tie 
on the mail, — and drive a nail into that mould- 
ing ;— m not lose a moment. 

Now, the wheel we are talking of, and where" 
into (but not vihartunto, for that would make 
an Ixion's wheel of it) he enrseth his enemies, 
according to the Bishop's habit of body, should 
certainly be a post-chaise wheel, whether they 
were set up in Palestine at that time or not ;— 
and my wheel, for the contrary reasons, must 
as certainly be a cart-wheel, groaning round its 
revolution once in an age ; and of which sort, 
were I to turn commentator, I should make no 
scruple to affirm they had great store in that 
hilly country. 

I love the Pythagoreans (much more than ever 
I dare tell my dear Jenny) for their ' x'^'^f^' ^^ 
rw r^/sMTH *k rd naXSg ^\»rf%tf * — [their] * getting 
out of the body, in order to think well.* No man 
thinks right whilst he is in it; blinded as he 
must be with his congenial humours, and drawn 
differently aside, as the Bishop and myself have 
been, with too lax or too tense a fibre ;—Be(uon 
is, half of it, Sente; and the measure of heaven 
itself is but the measure of our present appetites 
and concoctions. 

. . . Qut which of the two, in the present 
case, do you think to be mostly in the wrong ? 

. . . You, certainly, quoth she, to disturb a 
whole family so early. 

CHAFTEB XIV. 

^But she did not know I was under a vow 

not to shave my beard tiU I got to Paris ^-yet 
I hate to make mysteries of nothing ; — *^ the 
cold cautiousness of one of those little soub &om 
which Lessius (lib. 13, de MoribuB Divinie, cap. 
24) hath made his estimate, wherein he setteth 
forth that one Dutch mile, oubically multiplied, 
wiU allow room enough, and to spare, for eight 
hundred thousand millions, which he supposes 
to be as great a number of souls (counting from 
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the fall of Adam) as can pouibly be damned to 
the end of the world. 

From what he has made this second estimate, 
— ^unless from the parental goodness of God, — I 
don't know : — ^I am much more at a loss what 
could be in Franciscus Bibbera*s head, who 
pretends that no less a space than one of two 
hundred Italian miles, multiplied into itself, 
will be sufiBoient to hold the like number;— he 
certainly must have gone upon some of the old 
Boman souls, of which he had read, without 
reflecting how much, by a gradual and most 
tabid decline, in a course of eighteen hxmdred 
years, they must unavoidably have shrunk, 
so as to have come, when he wrote, almost to 
nothing. 

In Lessius' time, who seems the cooler man, 
they were as little as can be imagined. — 

^We find them less novo; 

^And next winter we shall find them less 

again ; so that, if we go on from little to less, 
and from less to nothing, I hesitate not one 
moment to affirm that in half a century, at this 
rate, we shall have no souls at all ; which being 
the period beyond which I doubt likewise of the 
existence of the Christian faith, 'twill be one 
advantage that both of *em will be exactly worn 
out together. 

Blessed Jupiter! and blessed every other 
heathen god and goddess ! for now ye will come 
into play again, and with Priapus at your tails — 
What jovial times !— But where am I ? and into 
what a delicious riot of things am I rushing? 
I — I who must bo cut short in the midst of 
my days, and taste no more of 'em than what I 

borrow from my imagination : ^Pcace to thee, 

generous fool ! and let me go on. 

CHAPTER XV. 

'So hating, I say, to make mysteries of 

nothing,* — I entrusted it with the post-boy, as 
soon as ever I got off the stones : he gave a 
crack with his whip to balance the compliment ; 
and with the thill-horse trotting, and a sort of 
an up and a down of the other, we danced it 
along to Ailly au Clochers, famed in days of 
yore for the finest chimes in the world'; but we 
danced through it without music, — ^the chimes 
being greatly out of order (as in truth they 
were through all France). 

And so, making all possible speed, from Ailly 
au Clochers, I got to Hixcourt ; from Hixcourt, 
I got to Pequignay ; and from Pequignay, I got 
to Amiens, — concerning which town I have 
nothing to inform you but what I have informed 
you once before,— and that was that Janatone 
went there to school. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

In the whole catalogue of those whiffling vexa- 
tions which come puffing across a man's canvas, 



there is not one of a more teasing or tormenting 
nature than this particular one which I am 
going to describe, — and for which (unless yoa 
travel with an avance-couritTf which numben 
do, in order to prevent it) there is no help; sad 
it is this : — 

That be you in ever so kindly a propensity to 
sleep, — though you are passing perhaps throojjk 
the finest country, upon the best roads, and in 
the easiest carriage for doing it in the world ;— 
nay, were you sure you could sleep fifty mOsi 
straight forwards, without once opening year 
eyes ; — nay, what is more, were you as demon- 
stratively satisfied as you can be of any truth m 
Euclid, that you should, upon all accounts, be 
full as well asleep as awake, nay, perhaps bet* 
ter ; — yet the incessant returns of paying for tbe 
horses at every stage, with the necessity ihat- 
upon of putting your hand into your pockel» 
and counting out thence three livres fifteen sooi 
(sous by sous), puts an end to so much of tin 
project, that you cannot execute above six mikB 
of it (or supposing it is a post and an half, that is 
but nine), were it to save your soul from de> 
struction. 

Ill be even with 'em, quoth I ; for lH 

put the precise sum into a piece of paper, sod 
hold it ready in my hand all the way : ' Now I 
shall have nothing to do,' said I (composing my- 
self to rest), ' but to drop this gently into the 
post-boy's hat, and not say a word.* — ^Then tiiere 
wants two sous more to drink, or there ii a 
twelve sous piece of Louis xiv. which will not 
pass, or a livre and some odd liards to ht. 
brought over from the last stage, which Hon 
sieur had forgot ; which altercations (as a maa 
cannot dispute very well asleep) rouse him : itill 
is sweet sleep retrievable ; and still might tbe 
flesh weigh down the spirit, and recover itMlf 
of these blows ; — ^but then, by Heaven ! yon hsve 
paid but for a single post, — ^whereas tis a poit 
and an half ; and this obliges you to pnll out 
your book of post-roads, the print of which ii 
so very small it forces you to open yoor eyoi 
whether you will or no : Then Monsieur le Corf 
offers you a pinch of snuff, — or a poor solditf 
shows you his leg, — or a shaveling his box,— or 
the priestesse of the cistern will water yoor 
wheels (they do not want it ; but the smm 
by her priesthood, throwing it back, that they 
do) :— then you have all these points to vfg» 
or consider over in your mind ; in doing whkbf 
the rational powers get so thoroughly amk* 
cned, you may get them to sleep again as 70A 
can. 

It was entirely owing to one of these miif<tf^ 
tunes, or I had passed dean by the staUeiof 
Chantilly. 

But the postillion, first affirming, tf^ 

then persisting in it to my face, that there «•* 
no mark upon the two sous piece, I opened tBj 
eyes to be convinced ; and seeing the markup^A 
it as plain as my nose, I leap'd out of the cb^ 
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uaion, and so saw every thing at Chantilly 
fce. — I tried it but for three posts and an 
but believe 'tis the best principle in the 
to travel speedily upon; for, as few 
s look very inviting in that mood, you 
little or nothing to stop you ; by which 
I it was that I passed through St. Denis, 
at turning my head so much as on the side 

ds the Abbey 

bness of their treasury ! — staff and non- 
! — Bating their jewels, which are all false, 
Id not give three sous for any one thing in 
fc Jaidas' lantern ; — ^nor for that neither, 
as it grows dark, it might be of use. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

c, crack, — crack, crack, — crack, crack; — 

is is Paris ! quoth I (continuing in the 

mood) — and this is Paris! — humph! — 

! cried I, repeating the name the third 

i first, the finest, the most brilliant I 
\ streets, however, are nasty. 
; it looks, I suppose, better than it smells, 
ck, crack, — crock, crack ; — what a fuss 
oiakest ! as if it concerned the good i>eople 
informed that a man with a pale face, and 
n black, had the honour to be driven into 
at nine o'clock at night, by a postillion in 
ny yellow jerkin, turned up with red cala- 
3 ! — Crack, — crack, crack, — crack, crack, 
wish thy whip — 

-But *tis the spirit of thy nation ; so crack 
ckon. 

! and no one gives the wall !— but in the 
)1 of Urbanity herself, if the walls are 
t, how can you do otherwise ? 
i, prithee, when do they light the lamps ? 
; ! — never in the summer months ! — Ho ! 
he tune of salads. — O rare ! salad and 
— soup and salad, — salad and . soup, 
s. 

I t4X> much for sinners. 
w I cannot bear the barbarity of it. How 
liat unconscionable coachman talk so much 
y to that lean horse ? don't you see, friend, 
Teots are so villanously narrow, that there 
i room in all Paris to turn a wheelbarrow ? 
9 grandest city of the whole world, it would 
lave been amiss if they had been left a 
;ht wider ; nay, were it only so much in 
single street, as that a man might know 
it only for satisfaction) on which side of it 
IS waUdng. 

B, — two, — three, — four, — five, — six, — 
,— eight, — ^nine, — ten. — ^Ten cooks* shops ! 
twice the number of barbers I and all 
n three minutes' driving ! One would think 
ill the cooks in the world, on some great 
^-meiting with the barbers, by joint con- 
lad said — Come, let us all go live at Paris : 
P'rench love good eating;— they are aU 
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gourmands ; — we shall rank high ; if their ; 
their belly, their cooks must be gentlemen 
forasmuch as the periwig maketh the man, and' 
the periwig-maker maketh the periwig — ergo, 
would the barbers say, we shall rank higher 
still, — we shall be above you aU, — we shall be 
CapitouU^ at least,— jxirdt / we shall all wear 
swords. 

— And so, one would swear (that is by candle- 
light— but there is no depending upon it), they 
continue to do to this day. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Thb French are certainly misunderstood : but 
whether the fault is theirs, in not sufficiently 
explaining themselves ; or speaking with that 
exact limitation and precision which one would 
expect on a point of such importance. And which, 
moreover, is so likely to be contested by us ;-^ 
or whether the fault may not be altogether on 
our aide, in not understanding their language 
always so critically as to know ' what they 
would be at,' — I shall not decide ; but 'tis evi- 
dent to me, when they affirm, ' That they who 
have teen Paris have teen everything* they must 
mean to speak of those who have seen it by day- 
Ught. 

As for candle-light — I give it up ; —I have said 
before, there was no depending upon it ; and I 
repeat it again ; — but not because the lights and 
shades are too sharp, or the tints confounded — 
or that there is neither beauty nor keeping, 
etc. — for that's not truth ; — ^but it is an imccr- 
tain light in this respect, that in all the five 
hundred grand hotels which they number up to 
you in Paris ; and the five hundred good things, 
at a modest computation (for 'tis only allowing 
one good thing to a hotel), which by candle-light 
are best to be teen, feU, heard, and understood 
(which, by the bye, is a quotation from Lilly), 
the devil a one of us, out of fifty, can get our 
heads fairly thrust in amongst theoL 

This is no part of the French computation ; 
'tis simply this : — 

That by the last survey, taken in the year I 
1716, since which time there have been con- ' 
siderable augmentations, Paris doth contain 
nine hundred streets {viz,) — 

In the quarter called the City, there are fifty- 
three streets ; 

In St. James of the Shambles, fifty-five! 
streets; 

In St. Oportune, thirty-four streets ; 

In the quarter of the Louvre, twenty-five 
streets ; 

In the Palace Royal, or St. Honorius, forty- 
nine streets ; 

In Mont Martyr, forty-one streets ; 

In St. Eustace, twenty-nine streets ; 

In the Halles, twenty-seven streets ; 

> Chief magistrate in Toulouse, etc. 
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In St. Denis, fif ty-ftve streets ; 

jln St. Martin, fifty-four streets ; 

[in St Paiil, or the Mortellerie, twenty-seven 
streets; 

The Ordve, thirty-eight streets ; 

In St. Avoy, or the Yerrerie, nineteen streets ; 

In the Blarais, or the Temple, fifty-two 
streets ; 

In St. Anthony, sixty-eight streets ; 

In the Pkce Maubort, eighty-one streets ; 

In St. Bennet, sixty streets ; 

In St. Andrew de Arcs, fifty-one streets ; 

In the quarter of the Luxembourg, sixty-two 
streets ; 

And in that of St. Germain, fifty-five streets ; 
into any of which yon may walk ; and that when 
you have seen them, with all that belongs to 
them, fairly by day-light, — ^their gates, their 
bridges, their squares, their statues . . . and 
have crusaded it, moreover, through all their 
parish ohurohes, by no means omitting St. Roche 
and Sulpice ; . . . and to crown all, have taken 
% walk to the four palaces, which you may see, 
either with or without the statues and pictures, 
just as you choos e 

— Then you will have seen—- 

— ^but *tis what no one needeth to tell you ; 
for you will read it yourself, upon the portico 
of the Louvre, in these words : — 

Earth no such Folks !— no Folks e'er such a 

Town 
As Paris is !— sing Dcrry, derry, down.' 
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The French have a Qay way of treating every- 
ing that is Great ; and that is all that can be 
said upon it. 

CHAPTBBXIX 



In mentioning the word gay (as in the close 
of the last chapter), it puts one (t.e. an author) 
in mind of the word spleen ; — especially if he 
has anything to say upon it. Not that by any 
analysis, or that from any table of interest or 
genealogy, there appears much more ground of 
alliance betwixt them than betwixt light and 
darkness, or any two of the most unfriendly 
opposites in nature ; — only 'tis an undercroft of 
authors to keep up a good undeistanding 
I amongst words, as politicians do amongst men, 
not knowing how near they may be under a ne- 
cessity of placing them to each other % — ^which 
point being now gained, and that I may place 
mine exactly to my mind, I write it down here : 

SPLEEN. 

This, upon leaving Ghantilly, I declared to be 
the best principle in the world to travel speedily 
upon ; but I gave it only as matter of opinion. 
I still continue in the same sentiments ; only I 

> Ken orbifl gentem, non urbein getis habot ullsm 
— — ^— — — — — alia parem. 



had not then experience enough of its wurkinc 
to add this, that though you do get on »t a 
tearing rate, yet you get on but tmeasUy tc 
yourself at the same time ; for which reason 1 
here quit it entirely, and for ever; and 'tis 
heartily at any one's service : it has s]K>iled mo 
the digestion of a good supper, and brought on 
a bilious diarrhoea, which has brought me back 
again to my first principle on which I set out ;— 
and with which I shall now scamper it away to 
the banks of the Garonne. 

— No ; — ^I cannot stop a moment to give you 
the character of the people — ^thelr genius — their 
manners — their customs — their laws — their 
religion— their government — their manufactures 
— their commerce — their finances, with all the 
resources and hidden springs which sustain 
them; qualified as I may be, by spending 
three days and two nights amongst them, and 
during all that time making these things the 
entire subject of my inquiries and reflections. 

Still — still I must away — the roads are paved, 
— the posts are short, — the dajrs are long,— 'tii 
no more than noon, — ^I shall be at FontainUeaa 
before the King. 

—Was he going there ? Not that I know. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Now I hate to hear a person, especially if he bs 
a troveller, complain that we do not get on lo 
fast in France as we do in England; whenu 
we get on much faster, conHderaUi wntider- 
andU; thereby always meaning that, if yoa 
weigh their vehicles with the mountains of 
baggage which you lay both before and behind 
upon them,'--and then bonsider their pmy 
horses, with the very little they give them,— til 
a wonder they g^t on at all ; their suffering ii 
most unchristian ; and 'tis evident thereupon, 
to me, that a French post-horse would not 
know what in the world to do was it not for 

the two words and ••••••, in which 

there is as much sustenance as if you gave them 
a peck of com. Now as these words cost no* 
thing, I long from my soul to tell the reader 
what they are ; but hero is the question,— they 
must be told him plainly, and with the mo^ 
distinct articulation, or it will ansvrer no end ; 
and yet to do it in that plain way, thou^ their 

vercnces may laugh at it in the bed-chamber, 
ull well I wot they will abuse it in the parlour; 
for which cause, I have been volving and revolv- 
ing in my fancy some time, but to no purpose, 
by what clean device or facdU contrivance I 
might so modulate them that, whilst I satisfy 
that ear which the reader chooses to lend me— 
I might not dissatisfy the other which he keepi 
to himself. 

— My ink bums my finger to try ; and when 
I have, — 'twill have a worse consequence,— it 
will bum (I fear) my paper. 

— No ;— I daro not. 
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i if yoa wish to know how the Abbcu of 
ittilleti and a novice of her convent got 
the difficolty (only first wishing myself 
maginahle socceM), IH tell yoa wi^ont 
east scrapie. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Abbess of AndoCdllets, which, if yoa look 
the large set of provincial maps now pab- 
Qg at Paris, yoa will find situated amongst 
bills which divide Borgandy from Sawoy, 

I in danger of an cmchyUm8t or stiff joint 
ginovia of her knee becoming hard by long 

ns), and having tried every remedy ^first, 

ers and thanksgivings ;— then invocations 

II the saints in heaven promiscuously; — 
particularly to every saint who had ever 
a stiff leg before her;— then touching it 
. bU the reliqaes of the eonvent, principally 
. the thigh-bone of the man of Lystra, who 
been impotent from his youth ; — ^then wrap- 
it up in her veil when she went to bed ; — 

. cross-wise her rosary ;— then bringing in to 
lid the secular arm, and anointing ii with 
and hot fat of animals; — then treating it 
I emollient and resolving fomentations; — 
. with poultices and marshmallows, bonus 
ricos, white lilies, and fenugreek ;— then 
ig the woods, I mean the smoke of 'em, 
ing her scapolary across her lap;— then 
etions of wild chicory, water-cresses, chervil, 
t Cecily, and cochleazia; and nothing all 
iHiile answering, was prevailed on at last 
y the hot baths of Bourbon : — so, having 
obtained leave of the Visitor-General to 
care of her existence — she ordered all to 
)t ready for hor journey. A novice of the 
snt, of about seventeen, who had been 
>led with a whitloe in her middle finger, 
iddng it constantly into the Abbess' cast 
ices, etc, had gained such an interest, that, 
ooking a sciatical old nun, who might have 
set up for ever by the hot baths of Bour- 
Haigarita, the little novioe, was elected 
e companion of the journey. 
, old calash, belonging to the Abbess, lined 
green frise, was ordered to be drawn out 
the sun. The gardener of the convent 
; chosen muleteer, led out the two old 
B, to dip the hair from the rump-ends of 
tails ; whilst a couple of lay sisters were 
d, the one in darning the lining, and the 
' in sewing on the shreds of yellow binding, 
ti the teeth of time had unravelled; — the 
c^gardener dressed the muleteer's hat in 
vine-lees ; and a tailor sat musically at it, 
thed over against the convent, in assorting 
dosen of bells for the harness, whistling to 
bell as he tied it on with a thong. 
—The carpenter and the smith of An- 
lets held a council of wheels; and by 
I the morning after, all locked spruce, 



and was ready at the gate of the convent for 
the hot baths of Boarbon.~Two rows of the 
unfortonate stood ready there an hour before. 

The Abbess of Andoiiillets, supported by 
Margarita the novice, advanced slowly to the 
calash, both dad in white, with their black 
rosaries banging at their breasts. 

-~There was a simple solemnity in the oon- 
trast: they entered the calash; the nuns in 
the same uniform, sweet emblem of innocence, 
each occupied a window, and, as the Abbess 
and Margarita looked ap, each (the sdatioal 
poor nun excepted)— each streamed out the 
end of her veil in the air,— then kissed the lily 
hand which let it go. The good Abbess and 
Margarita laid their hands saint-wise upon their 
breasts,— looked up to heaven,— then to them, 
—and looked, ' Qod bless you, dear sisters.' 

I dedare I am interested in this story, and 
wish I had been there. 

The gardener, whom I now shall call the 
muleteer, was a little, hearty, broad-sot, good- 
natured, chattering, toping kind of a fellow, 
who troubled his head very little with the hovm 
and vhcM of life ; so had mortgaged a month 
of his conventicid wages in a borrachio, or 
leathern cask of wine, which ho had disposed 
behind the calash, with a large russet-coloured 
riding-coat over it, to guard it from the sun ; 
and as the weather was hot, and he not a niggard 
of his labours, walking ten times more than he 
rode, — ^he found more occasions than those of 
nature to fall back to the rear of his carriage ; 
till, by frequent coming and going, it so hap- 
pened that all his wine had leaked out at tha 
Ugal vent of the borrachio, before one-half of 
the journey was finished. 

Man is a creature bom to habitudes. Hie 
day had been sultry, — the evening was delidous, 
— the wine was generous, — ^the Burgundian hill 
on which it grew was steep,— a little tempting 
bush, over the door of a cool cottage, at the 
foot of it, hung vibrating in full harmony with 
the passions, — a gentle air rustled distinctly 
through the leaves — * Come, — come, — thirsty 
muleteer,^<H)me in.* 

— ^The muleteter was a son of Adam : I need 
not say one word more. He gave the mules, 
each of 'em, a sound lash, and looking in the 
Abbess' and Margarita's faces (as he did it) — m 
much as to say, * Here I am,' — ^he gave a second 
good crack — as much as to say to his mules, 
*Get on ;' — so, slinking behind, he entered the 
little inn at the foot of the hilL 

The muleteer, as I told yoa, was a little, 
joyous, chirping fellow, who thought not of 
to-morrow, nor of what had gone before, or 
what was to follow it, provided he got but his 
scantling of Burgundy, and a little chit-chat 
along with it ; so entering into a long conversa- 
tion, as how he was chief gardener to the con- 
vent of Andoiiillets, etc., and out of friendship 
for the Abbess and Mademoiselle Margarita, 
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who was only in her noviciate, ho had come 
along with them from the confines of Savoy, 
etc. ; — and as how she had got a white swelling 
by her devotions — and what a nation of herbs 
he had procured to mollify her humours, etc. — 
and that if the waters of Bourbon did not mend 
that leg—she might as well be lame of both, 
etc. etc. — He so contrived his story as absolutely 
to forget the heroine of it, — and with her, the 
little novice; and, what was a more ticklish 
point to be forgot than both — the two mules ; 
who being creatures that take advantage of the 
world, inasmuch as their parents took it of 
them, — and they not being in a condition to 
return the obligation downwards (as men, and 
women, and beasts are)— they do it side-ways, 
and long-ways, and back-ways, — ^and up hill, 
and down hiU, and which way they can. — 
Philosophers, with all their ethics, have never 
considered this rightly : — how should tho poor 
muleteer, then, in his cups, consider it at all? — 
He did not in tho least ; — *tis time we do. Let 
us leave him then in the vortex of his element, 
the happiest and most thoughtless of mortal 
men, — and for a moment let us look after the 
mules, the Abbess, and Margarita. 

By virtue of the muleteer's two last strokes, 
the mules had gone quietly on, following their 
own consciences up the hill, till they had con- 
quered about one-half of it ; when the elder of 
them, a shrewd, crafty old devil, at the turn of 
an angle, giving a side-glance, and no muleteer 
behind them 

By my fig! said she, 'swearing, HI go no 
further. . • . And if I do, replied the other, 
they shall make a drum of my hide. 

— ^And so, with one consent, they stopped 
thus— 

CHAPTER XXU. 

— Gbt on with you, said tho Abbess. 

• . . Wh ysh, — ysh, — cried Alaigarita. 

, . , Sh — a,— shu - u, — shu - u, — sh - - aw, 
— shaw*d the Abbess. 

. , . Whu — V — w, — whew— w — w, — ^whuv'd 
Margarita, pursing up her sweet lips betwixt a 
hoot and a whistle. 

Thump, — thump, —thump, — obstreperated the 
Abbess of AndoUillets, with the end of her 
gold-headed cane against the bottom of the 
calash. 

——Tho old mule let a f — , , 

CHAPTER XXin. 

W£ are ruin'd and undone, my^thild, saia '\i^.^^ 
Abbess to Margarita ; — ^we shco , kM here all 
night, — we shall be plundci*ed,— we shall bo 
ravished! 

• • . We shall be ravished, said Margarita, as 
■ureas a gun. 

• • • Sancta Maria/ cried the Abbess (forget- 



ting the Of) — ^why was I governed by thii 
wicked stiff joint ? why did I leave the convent 
of Andoiiillcts ? and why didst thoa not suffer 
thy servant to go unpolluted to her tomb? 

O my finger! my finger! cried the novice, 
catchiug fire at the word servant, — ^why was I 
not content to put in here, or there ? anywhere 
rather than bo in this strait ? 

. . . Strait ! said the Abbess. 

. • . Strait, said the novice ; for terror had 
struck their understandings, — the one knew not 
what she said, the other what she answered. 

. . . O my viiginity! virginity! cried tht 
Abbess. 

. . . inity ! — ^inity ! said the novice, sobbing. 

CHAPTER XXrV. 

My dear mother, quoth tho novice, coming a 
little to herself, — there are two certain words, 
which I have been told will force any horse, or 
ass, or mule, to go up a hill whether he will or 
no: be he ever so obstinate or ill- willed, the 
moment he hears them uttered, he obeys. . . . 
They are words magic ! cried the Abbess, in 
the utmost horror. . . . No, replied Margarita 
calmly, — ^but they are words sinful. . . . What 
arc they? quoth the Abbess, interrupting her. 
. . . They are sinful in the first d^;ree, answered 
Alargarita ; — they are mortal ; — and if we are 
ravished and die xmabsolved of them, we shall 
both. . . • But you may pronounce them to 
me, quoth the Abbess of AndoUillets. . . . They 
cannot, my dear mother, said the novice, be 
pronounced at all ; they will make all the blood 
in one's body fly up into one's face. . . . But 
you may whisper them in my ear, quoth tht 
Abbess. 

Heaven! hadst thou no guardian angel is 
delegate to the inn at the bottom of the hill? 
Was there no generous and friendly spirit un- 
employed? — no agent in nature, by some moni- 
tory shivering, creeping along the artery which 
led to lus heart, to rouse the muleteer from his 
banquet?— no sweet minstrelsy to bring hick 
the fair idea of the Abbess and Margarita, vith 
their black rosaries ! 

Rouse ! rouse !— but 'tis too late ;— tiie horrid 
words are pronounced this moment,— -swi 

how to tell them, Ye, who can speak of 

everything existing with unpolluted lips,—!!* 
struct mo, — ^guide me !— 

CHAPTER XXV. 

All sins whatever, quoth the Abbess, tandng 
casuist in the distress they were nnder, •>* 
held by the confessor of our oonvcnt to be 
cither mortal or venial: there is no furtlitf 
division. Now, a venial sin being the slii^toit 
and least of all sins,— boing halved,— by takinf 
either only the half of it, and leaving the it^ 
:, by taking it all, and amicabljr halviog >^ 
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betwixt younelf and another person, — ^in course 
becomes dilated into no sin at alL 

Now I see no sin in saying, 6ou, 6o», hovLf hou, 
6au» a hundred times together; nor is there 
any turpitude in pronouncing the syllable gcr^ 
ffCTy ger, ffer, ger, were it from our matins to 
our vespers. Therefore, my dear daughter, 
continued the Abbess of Andoiiillets, — I will 
say hou, and thou shalt say ger; and then alter- 
nately, as there is no more sin in fou than in 
boiij thou shalt say fou, — and I will come in 
(like fa, sol, la, re, mi, ut, at our complines) 
with ter. And aoisordingly the Abbess, giving 
the pitch-note, set off thus : 

Abbess, > Bou - - bou - - bou - - 

Margarita, ) ger, - - ger, - - ger. 

Maiigarita, ) Fou - - fou - - fou - - 

Abbess, J — ^ter, - - ter, - - ter. 

The two mules acknowledged the notes by a 
D .utual lash of their tails ; but it went no 
further. . . . Twill answer by an* by, said the 
novice.-^— 

Abbess, ) Bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- 

Margarita, ) ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, ger. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 
Fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 
Bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou. 

Quicker stiU. — God preserve me ! said the 
Abbess. . • . They do not understand us, cried 
Uargarita. . . . But the Devil docs, said the 
Abbess of Andoiiillets. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

What a tract of country have I run !— how 
many degrees nearer to the warm sun am I 
advanced, and how many fair and goodly cities 
have I seen during the time you have been read- 
ing and reflecting, madam, upon this story !— 
There*s Fohtainbleau, and Sens, and Joigny, 
and Auxerre, and Dijon the capital of Bur- 
gundy, and Chalon, and MAcon the capital of 
the Milconese, and a score more upon the road 
to Lyons. And now I have run them over, I 
might as well talk to you of so many market- 
towns in the moon as tell you one word about 
them : it will be this chapter at the least, if 
not both this and the next entirely lost, do 
what I wilL 

Why, 'tis a strange story I Tristram. 

... Alas I madam, 
bad it been upon some melancholy lecture of 
the cross, — the peace of meekness, or the con- 
tentment of resignation, — I had not been in- 
commoded ; or had I thought of writing it upon 1 
(ho purer, abstractions of the soul, and that 
^ood of wisdom, and holiness, and contempla- 
tion, upon which the spirit of man (when sepa- 
>^ted from the body) is to subsist for ever, — 
you would have come with a hotter appetite 
'romit. 

I wish I never had wrote it : but as I never 



blot anjrthing out, — let us use some honest 
means to get it out of our heads directly. 

Pray reach me my fool's cap : — I fear you sit 
upon it, madam ;— 'tis under the cushion : — Fll 
put it on. . . . 

Bless me I you have had it upon your head 
this half hour.—Thcre then let it stay, with a 
Fa-ra diddle di 
and a fa-ri diddle d 
and a high-dum — dye-dum 

fiddle dum - c 

And now, madam, we may venture, I hoi>e, • 
little to go on. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

All you need say of Fontainbleau (in case you 
ore asked) is, that it stands about forty miles 
(south tomcthitiff) from Paris, in the middle of 
a large forest : that there is something great in 
it : that the King goes there once every two or 
three years, with his whole court, for the plea- 
sure of the chase ; and that, during that carni- 
val of sporting, any English gentleman of 
fashion (you need not foiget yourself) may be 
accommodated with a nag or two, to partake of 
the sport, taking care only not to out-gallop the 
King. 

Though there are two reasons why you need 
not talk loud of this to every one : 

First, Because 'twill make the said nags the 
harder to be got ; and. 

Secondly, Tis not a word of it truc^Alloru / 

As for Sens, you may despatch it in a word; 
— * Tis an archiepiscopal see.* 

For Joigny,— the less, I think, one says of it, 
the better. 

But for Auxerre, I could go on for ever : for 
in my grand tour through Europe, in which, 
after all, my father (not caring to trust me with 
any one) attended me himself, with my uncle 
Toby, and Trim, and Obadiah, and indeed most 
of the family, except my mother, who being 
taken up with a project of knitting my father 
a pair of large worsted breeches — (the thing is 
common sense) — and she not caring to be put 
out of the way, she stayed at home at Shandy 
Hall to keep things right during the expedi- 
tion; in which, I say, my father stopping us 
two days at Auxerre, and his researches being 
ever of such a nature that they would have 
found fruit even in a desert, — lie has left me 
enough to say upon Auxerre. In short, wher> 
ever my fo^*;rwent, — but 'twas more remark- 
aMy .^ this journey through France and 
"^ , lan in any other stages of his life, — his 

«d seemed > Ue so much on one side of that 
wherein 'U « her travellers • had gone before 
him — he saw kings, and courts, and silks of 
all colours, in such strange lights;— and his 
remarks and reasonings upon the characters, 
the manners, and customs of the countries we 
passed over were so opposite to those of all 
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otlier mortal men, partioolarly those of my 
Uncle Toby and Trim (to say nothing of my- 
self); — and, to crown all, the oocnrrences and 
scrapes which we were perpetually meeting 
and getting into, in consequence of his systems 
and opiniatry, — they were of so odd, so mixed 
and tragi-comical a contexture, — that, the whole 
put together, it appears of so different a shade 
and tint from any tour of Europe which was 
ever executed, that I will venture to pronounce 
— the fault must be mine, and mine only, if it 
be not read by all trayellers and travel-readers, 
till travelling is no more,— or, which comei to 
the same point, till the world finally takes it 
into its head to stand stilL 

But this rich bale is not to be opened now, 
except a small thread or two of it, merely to 
nnravel the mystery of my father's stay at 
Auxerre. 

As I have mentioned it, — ^'tis too slight to be 
kept suspended; and when 'tis wove in, there 
is an end of it. 

We'll go, brother Toby, said my father, whiUt 
dinner is coddling, to the Abbey of Saint Ger- 
main, if it be only to see these bodies, of which 
Monsieur Soquier has given such a recommenda- 
tion. . . • I'll go see anybody, quoth my undo 
Toby ; for he was all compliance through every 
step of the journey. . . . Defend me I said my 
father, — ^they are all mummies. . . . Then one 
need not shave, quoth my undo Toby. . . . 
Shave ! no, — cried my father, 'twill be more like 
relations to go with our beards on. ... So out 
we sallied, the Corporal lending his master his 
arm, and bringing up the rear, to the Abbey of 
St. Germain.—- 

Everything is very fine, and very rich, and 
very superb, and very magnificent, said my 
father, addressing himself \xi the sacristan, who 
was a younger brother of the order of Benedic- 
tines; but our curiosity has led us to see the 
bodies, of which Monsieur Sequicr has given the 

world so exact a description. ^The sacristan 

made a bow, and lighting a torch first, which 
he had always in the vestry ready for the pur- 
pose, he led ub into the tomb of St. Heribald. 
—This, said the sacristan, laying his hand 
upon the tomb, was a renowned prince of the 
House of Bavaria, who, under the successive 
reigns of Charlemagne, Louis le Debonnair, and 
Charles the Bald, bore a great sway in the 
government, and had a prindpal hand in bring- 
ing every tiling into order and discipline.—- 

Then he has been as groat, said my uncle 
Toby, in the field as in the cabinet— ~I dare 
•ay he has been a gallant soldier. ... He was 
ft monk, said the sacristan.— 

My undo Toby and Trim sought comfort in 
each othv's faces, but found it not— My father 
dapped both his hands upon his cod-piece, 
which was a way he had when anything hugely 
tiekled him ; for though he hated a monk, and 
tlie veiy nocU of a monk, wone than all the 



devils in hell, — yet, the shot hitting my uncls 
Toby and Trim so much harder than him, 'twai 
a relative triumph, and put him into the gayest 
humour in the world. 

And pray what do you call thii gentlcmaa? 
quoth my father, rather sportingly. . . . Thu 
tomb, said the young Benedictine, looldog 
downwards, contains the bones of St. Maiiim> 
who came from Bavcnna on purpose to tooek 
the body. . . . 

Of St Maximus, said my father, poppmg in 
with his saint before him,—- they were two of tbe 
greatest saints in the whole martyrulogy, added 
my father. . . . Excuse me, said the sacristan, 
— ^'twas to touch the bones of St Grennain,'the 
builder of the abbey. . . . And what did she 
get by it? said my uncle Toby. . . . TVhat doei 
any woman get by it ? said my father.— Afor^ 
dom.^ replied the young Benedictine, making a 
bow down to the ground, and uttering the word 
with so humble but decisive a cadence, it dis- 
armed my father for a moment — 'Tis supposed, 
continued the Benedictine, that St MATima^ has 
lain in this tomb four hundred years, and two 
hundred before her canonization. . . . Tis bat 
a slow rise, brother Toby, quoth my father, in 
this self -same army of martyrs. ... A despe* 
rate dow one, an' please your Honour, said 
Trim, unless one could purchase. • . . I -should 
rather sell out entirely, quoth my unde Toby. 
... I am pretty much of your opinion, brother 
Toby, said my father. . . . 

Poor St. Maxima ! said my uncle Toby, low 
to himself, as we turned from her tomb. . . . 
She was one of the fairest and most beautifol 
ladies either of Italy or France (continued tbe 
sacristan). . . . But who the deuoe has got Iain 
down here beside her? quoth my father, point* 
ing with his cane to a laige tomb as he walked 
on. ... It is Saint Optat, sir, answered tbe 
sacristan. . • . And properly is Saint Optat 
placed 1 said my father. Jbid what is Saint 
Optat's story? continued he. . . . Saint Optat, 
replied the sacristan, was a bishop. — 

... I thought so, by Heaven ! eried my 
father, interrupting him;— Saint Optat I bov 
should Saint Optat fail I So, snatchhig out bii 
pocket-book, and the young Benedictine hddiag 
him the tordi as he wrote, he set it down ss a 
new prop to his system of Christian names; 
and I will be bold to say, so disinterested mi 
he in the search of truth, that, had he found a 
treasure in Saint Optat's tomb, it would not 
have made him half so rich : twas as snooessfol 
a short visit as ever was paid to the dead ; an^ 
so highly was his fancy pleased with all that 
had passed in it, that he determined at once to 
stay another day in Auxerr^ 

^111 see the rest of these good gentiy t(h I 

morrow, said my father, as we cross'd over the I 
square. . . • And while yon are paying that I 
visit, brother Shandy, quoth my unde Tobji I 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

—-Now tbif is the most puzzled skoin of all ; 
— for in this chapter, as far at least as it has 
helped me through Auxerre, I have been getting 
forwards in two different journeys together, and 
with the same dash of the pen ;~f or I have got 
entirely out of Auxerre in tlus journey which I 
am writing now, and I am got half way out of 
Auxerre in that which I shall write hereafter. — 
There is but a certain degree of perfection in 
erexything; and, by pushing at something 
beyond that» I have broiight myself into such a 
sitaation as no traveller over stood before me ; 
for I am this moment walking across the mar- 
ket-plaee of Auxerre, with my father and my 
unfile Toby, in our way back to dinner ; and I 
am this moment also entering Lyons, with my 
post-chaise broke into a thousand pieces ; and I 
sm, moreover, this moment in a handsome 
pavilion, built by Pringello,' upon the banks of 
the Garonne, which Mens. Sligniac has lent me, 
snd where I now sit rhapsodizing all those 
sflain. 

^Let me c<Mcct myself, and pursue my 

journey. 



GHAFTEB XXtX. 

I HI glad of it, said I, settling the account with 

myself, as I walked into Lyons, my chaise being 

tU laid higgledy-piggledy with my baggage in a 

eart, which was moving slowly before me. — I 

am heartily glad, said I, that 'tis all broke to 

pieeea; for now I can go directly by water to 

Avignon, which will carry me on a hundred and 

twenty miles of my journey, and not cost me 

•even livres ; and thence, continued I, bringing 

fofwaids the accotmt, I can hire a couple of 

mules, — or asses, if I like (for nobody knows 

ne), and cross the plains of Languedoo for 

almost nothing : — ^I shall gain four livres by the 

nusfortune dear into my purse ; and pleasure I 

wbrth^worth double the money by it. With 

what velocity, continued I, clapping my two 

hsnds together, shall I fly down the rapid 

Bhone, with the Yivares on my right hand, and 

Diopldny on my left, scarce seeing the ancient 

diies of Yienne, Valence, and Yivieres ! TVhat 

aflame will it rekindle in the lamp, to snatch a 

Uushing grape from the Hermitage and Got6 

Boti, as I shoot by the foot of them ! and what 

A fresh spring in the blood 1 to behold upon the 

Unks advancing and retiring, the castles of 

fomanee, whence courteous knights have whilom 

vescued the distress'd ;— and see, vertiginous, 

the rocks, the mountains, the cataracts, and all 



iThe lame Don Pringello, the celebrated Spanish 
^rehitect, of whom my cousin Anthony has made such 
honourable mention, In a achoUum to the Talo inscribed 
^hb aane^nde p. 129. smaU a^t. 



the hurry which Nature is in with all her great 
works about her ! 

As I went on thus, methought my chaise, the 
wreck of which looked stately enough at the 
first, insensibly grew less and less in its size ; 
the freshness of the painting was no more, the 
gilding lost its lustre, and the whole affair 
appeared so poorin my eyes ! so sorry ! so oon- 
temptiblo ! and, in a word, so much worse than 
the Abbess of Andoiiullet's itself, that I was just 
opening my mouth to give it to the Devil, when 
a pert, vamping chaise-undertaker, stepping 
nimbly across the street, demanded if Monsieur 
would have his chaise refitted. . . . No, no, 
said I, shaking my head sideways. ... Would 
Monsieur choose to sell it ? rejoined the imder- 
taker. . . . With all my soul, said I;— the 
iron-work is worth forty livres, and the glasses 
worth forty more, — and tho leather you may 
take to live on. 

^What a mine of wealth, quoth I, as he 

counted me tho money, has this post-ohaise 
brought me in ! And this is my usual method 
of book-keeping, at least with the disasters of 
life — making a penny of every one of 'em as 
they happen to me. 

Do, my dear Jenny, tell the world for 

me, how I behaved imder one, the most oppres- 
sive of its kind, which could befall me as a man, 
proud, as he ought to be, of his manhood. 

'Tis enough, saidst thou, coming close up to 

me, as I stood with my garters in my hand, 

reflecting upon what had not passed. . . . Tis 

enough, Tristram, and I am satisfied, saidst 

thou, whispexing these words in my ear, **** 
•• «•«• •» •*«»«• ._••« «« any Q^Yner 

man would have sunk down to tho centre. 
— Everything is good for something, quoth L 
— I'll go into Wales for six weeks, and drink 
goat's whey, — and 111 gain seven years' longer 
life for the accident. For which reason I think 
myself inexcusable for blaming Fortune so often 
as I have done, for pelting me all my life long, 
like an ungracious duchess, as I called her, with 
so many small evils. Surely, if I have any cause 
to be angry with her, 'tis that she has not sent 
me great ones : a score of good cursed, bouncing 
losses would have been as good as a pension to 
me. 

— One of a hundred a year, of so, is all I wish : 
—I would not be at the plogue of paying land* 
tax for a larger. 



OHAPTEH XXX. 

To those who call vexations vexatiorUf as know- 
ing what they are, there oould not be a greater 
than to be the best part of a day at Lyons, the 
most opulent and flouiisliing city in France, 
enriched with the most fragments of antiquity 
— and not be able to see it. To be withheld 
upon any aooount must be a vexation ; but to be 
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withheld by a rexation — must certainly be what 
philosophy justly calU 

VEXATIOK 
upon 

VEXATION. 

I had got my two dishes of milk-coffee (which, 
by the bye, is excellently good for a consump- 
tion; but you must boU th% milk and coffee 
together — otherwise 'tis only coffee' and milk) — 
and as it was no more than eight in the morning, 
and the boat did not go off till noon, I had time 
to see enough of Lyons to tire the patience of all 
the friends I had in the world with it. I will 
take a walk to the cathedral, said I, looking at 
my list, and see the wonderful mechanism of this 
great clock of Lippius of Basil, in the first place. 

Now, of all things in the world, I understand 
the least of mechanism ; — I have neither genius, 
nor taste, nor fancy — and have a brain so entirely 
unapt for everything of that kind, that I solenmly 
declare I was never yet able to comprehend the 
principles of motion of a squirrel-cage, or a com- 
mon knife-grinder's wheel, — tho* I hare many 
an hour of my life looked up with great devotion 
at the one — and stood by with as much patience 
as any Christian ever could do at the other. 

I'll go see the surprising movements of this 
great clock, said I, the very first thing I do : and 
then I will pay a visit to the great library of the 
Jesuits, and procure, if possible, a sight of the 
thirty volumes of the general history of China, 
wrote (not in the Tartarian, but) in the Chinese 
language, and in the Chinese character too. 

Now, I almost know as little of the Chinese 
language as I do of the mechanism of lippius' 
clock-work ; so, why these should have jostled 
themselves into the two first articles of my list 
— I leave to the curious as a problem of Nature. 
I own, it looks like one of her ladyship's obli- 
quities ; and they who court her are interested 
in finding out her humour as much as I. 

When these curiosities are seen, quoth I, half 
addressing myself to my valet de place, who 
stood beMnd me, 'twill be no hurt if we go to 
the church of St. Irenieus, and see the pillar to 
which Christ was tied; and, after that, the 
house where Pontius Pilate lived. . . . Twas 
at the next town, said the valet de place, at 
Vienne. ... I am glad of it, said I, rising 
briskly from my chair, and walking across the 
room with strides twice as long as my usual 
pace ; ' for so much the sooner shall I be at the 
Tomb of the Two LovenJ* 

What was the cause of this movement, and 
why I took such long strides in uttering this, — 
I might leave to the curious too; but, as no 
principle of clock-work is concerned in it — 'twill 
be as well for the reader if I explain it myself. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

O I THERE is a sweet sera in the life of man, 
when (the brain being tender and fibrillous. 



and more like pap than anything die) a story 
read of two fond lovers, separatod from cask 
other by cruel parents, and by still more cmd 
destiny, 

Amandus — ^He, 

Amanda — She, ^— 
each ignorant of the other's course ; 

He — east, 

She — ^west : 
Amandus taken captive by the Turks, and caniei 
to the Emperor of Morocco's Court, where ^ 
Princess of Morocco, falling in love with him, 
keeps him twenty yean in prison for the love of 
bin Amanda——^ 

She (Amanda) all the time wandering barefoot, 
and with dishevell'd hair, o'er rocks and monn* 
tains, inquiring for Amandus! — Amuidos! 
Amandus! — making every hill and valley ts 

echo back his name 

Amandus 1 Amandus! 
at every town and city, sitting down forl<nn st 

the gate : Has Amandus — has my Amandus 

entor'd? till, — going round, and round, snd 

round the world,— chance unexitcctedly bringiBg 
them at the same moment of *the night, though 
by different ways, to the gate of Lyons, thdr 
native city, and each in well-known accents 
calling out aloud. 

Is Amandus >..»«. • 
I. my Amanda P*'*^'^"- 
they fly into each other's arms, and both drop 
down dead for joy. 

There is a soft sera in every gentle mortsl't 
life, where such a story affords more |ni&ii{iis» to 
the brain than all the Frusts, and Cmsts, sad 
Rusts of antiquity, which travellers can cook up 
for it. 

'Twos all that stuck on the right side of 

the colander in my own, of what Spon snd 
others, in their accounts of Lyons, had ttraianti 
into it ; and finding, moreover, in some Itineruy, 
— ^but in what, God knows — ^that, sacred tothi 
fidelity of Amandus and Amanda, a tomb wsi 
built without the gates, where, to this honff 
lovers call upon them to attest their tr utht ^ 
I never could get into a scrape of that kind in 
my life, but this tomb of the lovers would, wcm- 
how or other, come in at the close ; nay, such s 
kind of empire had it establish'd over me, thst I 
could seldom think or speak of Lyons, and 
times not so much as see even a Lyons 
but this remnant of antiquity would premk 
itself to my fancy ; and I have often said in wj 
wild way of running on— though I fear irith 
some irreverence — 'I thought this shiiM 
(neglected as it was) as valuable as that of 
Mecca, and so little short, except in wealth, of 
the Santa Cata itself, that, sometime or other, 
I would go a pilgrimage (though I had no othtf 
business at Lyons) on purpose to pay it a visit' 
In my list, therefore, of videnda at Lyoitfi 
this, though Uutf was not, you aoe, had; wh 
taking a dozen or two of longer strides tfatf 
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usual across my room, just whilst it passed my 
brain, I walked down calmly into the Batu Cour, 
in order to lally forth ; and, having called for 
my bill — as it was uncertain whether I should 
return to my inn, I had paid it, — ^had, moreover, 
given the maid ten sous, and was just receiving 
tlic dernier compliments of Monueur Le Blanc 
for a pleasant voyage down the KhOne, — ^whcn 
I was stopp'd at the gate. — 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

— TwAS by a poor ass, who had just turned in 
with a couple of large panniers upon his back, 
to collect eleemosynary turnip-tops and cabbage- 
leaves ; and stood dubious, with his two fore-feet 
on the inside of the threshold, and with his two 
hinder-feet towards the street, as not knowing 
very well whether he was to go in or no. 

Xow, *tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) 
I cannot bear to strike ; — ^thcre is a patient en- 
durance of sufferings wrote so unaffectedly in 
his looks and carriage, which pleads so mightily 
for him, that it always disarms me ; and to that 
degree, that I do not like to speak unkindly to 
him : on the contrary, meet him where I will, — 
whether in town or country, — ^in cart or under 
panniers, — ^whether in liberty or bondage, — ^I 
have ever something civil to say to him on my 
part ; and as one word begets another (if he has 
ss little to do as I), I generally fall into conver- 
lation with him ; and surely never is my ima- 
gination so busy as in framing his responses 
from the etchings of his countenance — and 
irhere those carry me not deep enough, in 
flying from my own heart into his, and seeing 
what is natural for an ass to think^as well as a 
man, upon the occasion. In truth, it is the only 
creature of all the classes of beings below mo 
with whom I can do this ; for parrots, jackdaws, 
et&, I never exchxmge a word with them, — nor 
with apes, etc, for pretty near the same reason ; 
they act by rote, as the others speak by it, and 
equaUy make me silent : nay, my dog and my 
cat, though I value them both (and, for my dog, 
he would speak if he could) — ^yet, somehow or 
other, they neither of them possess the talents 
for conversation ; — I can make nothing of a dis- 
course with them beyond the propotition, the 
r^/y, and render, which terminated my 
father's and my mother's conversations in his 
bods of justice ;— and those uttcr*d— there's an 
tad of the dialogue. 

^But with an ass, I can commune for ever. 

—Come, Honesty ! said I,— seeing it was im- 
pneticable to pass betwixt him and the gate, — 
trt thou for coming in or going out ? 

^The ass twisted his head round, to look 

op the street. 

^WoUy replied I, well wait a minute for 

thy driver. 

He turned his head thoughtfully about, 

^d looked wistfully the opposite way. 






C 



I understand thee perfectly, answered I ; — if 
thou takest a wrong step in this affair, he will 
cudgel thee to death. — ^Well, a minute is but a 
minute, and if it saves a fellow-creature a 
drubbing, it shaU not be set down as ill spent. 

Ho was eating the stem of an artichoke as this 
discourse went on, and, in the little peevish con- 
tentions of nature betwixt hunger and unsavouri- 
ness, had dropt it out of his mouth half a dozen 
times, and pick'd it up again. — God help. thee, 
Jack ! said I, thou hast a bitter breakfast on% 
— and many a bitter day's labour — and many a 
bitter blow, I fear, for its wages !— 'tis all—all 
bitterness to thee, whatever life is to others ! — 
And now, thy mouth, if one knew the truth of 
it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot (for he had 
cast aside the stem), and thou hast not a friend, 
perhaps, in all this world, that will give thee a 
macaroon. — In saying this, I pull'd out a paper 
of 'em, which I hod just purchased, and gave 
him one ; and, at this moment that I am telling 
it, my heart smites me that there was more of 
pleasantry in the conceit of seeing how an ass 
would eat a macaroon — ^than of benevolence in 
giving him one, which presided in the act. 

When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I 
press'd him to come in: — ^the poor beast was 
heavy loaded, — his legs seemed to tremble 
under him, — he hung rather backwards; and 
as I pull'd at his halter, it broke short in my 
hand. — He look'd up pensive in my face — ' Don't 
thrash me with it ;— but, if you will, you may.' 
* If I do,* said I, '111 be d d.' 

The word was but one-half of it pronounced, 
like the Abbess of Andouillets (so there was no 
sin in it), when a person coming in, let fall a 
thundering bastinado upon the poor devil's 
crupper, which put an end to the ceremony. 

Out upon U I 
cried I ; — but the interjection was equivocal, and, 
I think, wrong placed too ; for the end of an 
osier, wliich had started out from the contexture 
of the ass's pannier, hod caught hold of my 
breeches-pocket as he rushed by me, and rent 
it in the most disastrous direction you con 
imagine ; so that the 

Out upon it/ in my opinion, should have 
come in here ; but this I leave to be settled by 

THE 

BEVIEWERS 

OP 

MT BREECHES, 

which I have brought over along with me for 
that purpose. 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 

When all was set to rights, I came down-stairs 
again into the Basse Cour with my vaiet de place, 
in order to sally out towards the Tomb of the 
Two Lovers, etc — and was a second time stopp'd 
at the gate, not by the ass, but by the person 
who struck -him, and who by that time had 
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taken posseBsion (aa is not uncommon after a 
defeat) of the very ipot of ground whore the ass 
stood. 

It was a oommissary sent to me from the 
post-office, with a rescript in his hand for the 
payment of some six livros odd sous. 

Upon what account? said I. . . . Tb upon 
the part of the King, replied the conmiissary, 
heaving up both his shoulders. 

. . . My good friend, quoth I,— as sure as I 
am I— and you are you • . . 

• • • And who are you? said he. 

• • • Don't puzzle me, said I. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

— But it is an indubitable verity, continued I, 
addressing myself to the commissary, changing 
only the foim of my asseveration, — ^that I owe 
the King of France nothing but my good-wUl ; 
for he is a very honest man, and I wish him all 
health and x>a8time in the world. 

Fardontitz moij replied the commissary ; you 
are indebted to him six livres four sous for 
the next post hence to St. Fons, in your route 
to Avignon ; — ^which being a post royal, you pay 
double for the horses and postillion — otherwise 
'twould havo amounted to no more than three 
livres two sous. 

. . . But I don't go by land, said L 

. . . You may, if you please, replied the com- 
missary. 

. . . Your most obedient servant, said I, 
making him a low bow. 

The commissary, with all the sincerity of 
grave good breeding, made me one as low again. 
I never was more disconoerted with a bow in 
my life. 

The devil take the serious character of 

these people 1 quoth I — (aside) they understand 
no more of ircfny than this 

The comparison was standing close by with 
his panniers— but something sealed up my lips ; 
— I could not pronounce the name. 

—Sir, said I, collecting myself— it is not my 
intention to take post. 

. . . But you may, said he, persisting in his 
first reply ; — you may take post if you choose. 

. . . And I may take salt to my pickled her- 
ring, said I, if I choose. But I do not choose. 

. . . But you must pay for it, whether you 
do or no. 

... Ay ! for the salt, said I (I know). 

. . . And for the post too, added he. v • . 
Defend mo ! cried I. 

... I travel by water ; I am going down the 
Rh6ne this very afternoon ; my baggage is in the 
boat ; and I have actually paid nine livres for 
my passage. 

. . . Ctsl tout egaly — 'tis all one, said he. 

. . . Bon Dieu / what, pay for the way I go ! 
and for the way I do not go ! 

• . • Cat tout egal, rei)lied the sommissary. 



. . . The devil it is ! said I ;— hut I will go ts 
ten thousand Bastilos first. 

O England ! England ! thou land of Uborty, 
and elimate of good sense ! thou tenderest of 
mothers, and gentlest of nurses ! cried I, kned- 
ing upon one knee, as I was beginning nf 
apostrophe — 

When the director of Madame Le Bhac'i 
conscience coming in at that instant, and seeini 
a person in black, with a face as pale as ashes» 
at his devotions, — ^looking still paler by the 
contrast and distress of his drapery, — asked if I 
stood in want of the aids of the ehuxoh ? 

... I go by voter, said I ; and here's anofkr 
wiU be for miking me pay for going hj oiL 

CHAPTEB XXXY. 

As I perceived the commissaiyof the poit-oiBei 
would have his six livres four sous, I had nO' 
thing else for it but to say some smazt thing 
upon the occasion, worth the money. 

And so I set off thus : — 

And pray, Mr. Commissary, by wiiat law of 
courtesy is a defenceless stranger to be used fust 
the reverse from what you use a Frenchman in 
this matter ? 

... By no means, said he. 

. . . Excuse me, said I ; for you haTe begun, 
sir, with tearing off my breeches ; and now joa 
want my pocket. — 

Whereas, had you first taken my pocket, ai 
you do with your own people, and then left me 
bare-a— 'd after, I had been a beast to have 
complained. 

As it is, — 

— *TiB contrary to the law of nature; 

— ^Tis contrary to reagon ; 

— ^Tis contrary to tho Oo$peL 

. . . But not to this, said he, pixtting a printed 
paper into my hand : 

FAB LE BOT. 

^Tis a pithy prolegomenon, quoth I ; uA 

so read on :— 






—By all which it appears, quoth I, havby 
read it over a little too rapidly, that if a msn 
sets out in a post-chaise from Paris, he mustf» 
on travelling in one all the days of his Hfo-tf 
pay for it. . . . Excuse me, said the oommis- 
sary, the spirit of the ordinance is this ^-Illsi 
if you set out with an intention of running post 
from Paris to Avignon, etc., you ahall oot 
change that intention or mode of traveUiiVi 
without first satisfying the fannien for tvo 
posts farther than the place you repent at,*— 
and 'tis founded, continued he, upon this, tbsft 
the Jievenues are not to fall short thxoai^ yoar 
ficklencM, 
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. . . O, bgr Heftveni, criad I, if fickleness is 
UxaUe in I^nnoe, w« hftTe nothing to do but to 
Bike the best pMoe wi^ 70a wo can. 

AnA m the Pmu not made. 

—And if it If a bod one, m Tristram Shandy 
laid the corner-ttone of it, nobody but Tristram 
Shandj ouf^i to be hanged. 

CHAPTER XXXVL 

IteouGH I was senaible I had said as many devcr 
things to the commiaiary as came to six livres 
four sons, yet I was determined to note down 
the imposition amongst, my remarks before I 
letired from the plaoe ; so, patting my hand into 
"By coat pocket for my remarks (which, by the 
1^, may be a caution to traTeUers to take a 
little moro care of tktir remarks for the future) 
— ' my remarks were sto^fik'— Nerer did sorry 
traTeller make such a pother and racket about 
hia remarks as I did about mine, upon the oc- 



Hearen ! earth ! sea ! fire ! cried I, calling 
in everything to my aid but what I should,— 
sny remarks are stolen ! — ^What shall I do ?— Mr. 
Comsussary, pray did I drop any remarks as I 
stood beside you ? . • . 

Ton dropped a good many very singular ones, 
replied he. . • • Pugh ! said I, those were but 
» few, not worth above six livres two sous ; but 

these are a large paroeL ^He shook his head. 

•^—Monsieur Le Blanc 1 Madame Le Blanc! 
did you see any papers of mine ?— You, maid of 
the house, run up-stairs, — Franfois, run up 
after her!— 

I must have my remarks; — ^they were the 
best remarks, cried I, that ever were made, — 
the wisest,— the wittiest —What shall I do ? — 
'Which way shall I turn myself ? 

Sancho Pan^a, when he lost his asa*s farni- 
lure, did not exclaim more bitterly. 



CHAPTEB XXXVn. 

When the first transport was over, and the 
registers of the brain were beginning to get a 
little out of the confusion into which this jumble 
cf cross accidents had cast them,— it then pre- 
sently occurred to me that I had left my remarks 
in the pocket of the chaise, — and that, in selling 
my chaise, I had sold my remarks along with it, 
to tho chaise-vamper. 

I leave 
this void space, that the reader may swear into 
it any oath that ho is most accustomed to. For 
aqr own part, if ever I swore a whole oath into 
a raconcy in my life, I think it was into that *** 
•••■••, said L — And so many remarks through 
Fiance, which were as full of wit as an egg is 
fall of meat, and as well worth four hundred 
grdneas as the said egg is worth a penny, have 
1 been selling here to a duuse-vomper— for four 



Louis d*Ors, and giving him a post-chaise (by 
Heaven !) worth six into the bargain.— Had it 
been to Dodsley, or Becket, or any creditable 
bookseller, who was either leaving off lousiness, 
and wanted a post-chaise,— or who was begin- 
ning it, and wanted my remarks, and two or 
throe guineas along wiUi them, — I could have 
home it ; but to a chaise-vamper ! — Show me to 

him this moment, Francois, said L ^Tho vaiet 

de jUact put on his hat, and led the way ; and I 
pulled off mine as I passed the commissary, and 
followed him. 



CHAPTEB XXXVIIL 

When we arrived at the chaise-vampcr*s house, 
both the house and the shop were shut up ; it 
was the eighth of September, the nativity of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, mother of Qod. 

— ^Tantarra-ra-tan-tivi, — ^tho whole world was 
going out a May-poling, — ^frisking hero, — caper- 
ing there, — ^nobody cared a button for me or my 
remarks : so I sat me down upon a bench by the 
door, philosophising upon my condition. By a 
better fate than usually attends me, I had not 
waited half an hour, when the mistress came in 
to take the papilliotes from off her hair, before 
she went to the May-poles. 

JThe French women, by the bye, love May- 
poles d lafolie; that is, as much as their matins. 
Give *em but a May-pole, whether in May, June, 
July, or September, — they never count the 
times, — down it goes — ^'tis meat, drink, wash* 
ing, and lodging to 'em ; — and had we but the 
policy, an* please your Worships (as wood is a 
little scarce in France), to send them but plenty 
of May-poles 

Tho women would set them up ; and, when 
they had done, they would dance round them 
(and the men for company) till they wero all 
blind. 

The wife of the chaise-'ramper stepped in, I 
told you, to take the papilliotes from off her 
hour, — the toilette stands still for no man, — so 
she jerked off her cap, to begin with them, as 
she opened the door ; in doing which, one of 
them fell upon the ground : — I instantly saw it 
was my own writing. 

O Siegneur ! cried I, you have got all my 
remarks upon your head, madam ! . . . J'cn 
iuis bien mortiJUef said she. . . . Tis well, 
thinks I, they have stuck there ; for could they 
have gone deeper, they would have made such 
confusion in a Frenchwoman's noddle, she had 
better have gone with it nnfrizxled to the day 
of eternity. 

TenOf said she : — so, without any idea of the 
nature of my suffering, she took them from her 
curls, and put them gravely, one by one, into 
my hat ; — one was twisted tnis way, — another 

twisted that. ^Ay ! by my faith, and when 

they are published, quoth I, — 

They will be worse twisted stilL 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

And now forLippius* clock! said I, with the 
air of a man who had got through all his diffi- 
culties; — nothing can prevent ui seeing that 
and the Chinese history, eto. • • . Except the 
time, said Francois ; for 'tis almost eleven. . . . 
Then we must speed the faster, laid I, striding 
it away to the cathedraL 

I cannot say, in my heart, that it gave me 
any concern in being told by one of the minor 
canons, as I was entering the west door, that 
Lippius* great clock was all out of joints, and 
had not gone for some years. — It will give me 
the more time, thought I, to peruse the Chinese 
history ; and, besides, I shall be able to give 
tlie world a better account of the clock in its 
decay, than I could have done in its flourishing 
condition. 

— ^And so away I posted to the College of the 
Jesuits. 

Now it is with the project of getting a peep 
at the History of China, in Chinese characters, 
— as with many others I could mention, which 
strike the fancy only at a distance ; for, as I 
came nearer and nearer to the point, — ^my blood 
cooled, — the freak gradually went off, till at 
length I would not have given a cherry-stone 
to have it gratified. — ^The truth was, my time 
was short, and my heart was at the Tomb of 
the Lovers. — I wish to God, said I, as I got the 
rapper in my hand, that the key of the library 
may bo but lost. It fell out as well— 

For all the Jesuits had got the cholie ;— and to 
that degree as never was known in the memory 
of the oldest practitioner. 

CHAPTER XL. 

Ab I knew the geographer of the Tomb of the 
Lovers as well as if I had lived twenty years in 
Lyons, — ^namely, that it was upon the turning 
of my right hand, just without the gate, lead- 
ing to the Fauxbourg de Yaise, — ^I despatched 
Francois to the boat, that I might pay the 
homage I so long owed it without a witness of 
my weakness. — I walked with all imaginable 
joy towards the place. When I saw the gate 
which intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed 
within me. 

— Tender and faithful spirits! cried I, ad- 
dressing myself to Amandus and Amanda, — 
long— long have I tarried to drop this tear upon 
your tomb. — I come, — ^I come. — 

When I came — there was no tomb to drop it 
upon. 

What would I have given for my uncle Toby 
to have whistled LillibuUeroJ 

m 

CHAPTER XLL 

Ko matter how or in what mood, but I flew 
from the Tomb of the Lovers, — or rather, I did 



not fly from it— {for there was no such thing 
existing) — and just got time enough to the bost 
to save my passage ; — and, ere I had tailed a 
hundred yards, the Rhdne and the SaAn nei 
together, and carried me down meirily betwizt 
them. 

But I have described this voyage down ti» 
Rhdne before I made it. 

— So now I am at Avignon^ and as ihers li 
nothing to see but the old house in whidi the 
Duke of Ormond resided, and nothing to stof 
me but a short remark upon the plaoe, in thits 
minutes you will see me crossing the bci4fi 
upon a mule, with Francois upon a hone with 
my portmanteau behind him, and the owner ef 
both striding the way before us, with a long 
gun upon his shoulder and a sword under hii 
arm, lest peradventure we should run away 
with his cattle. Had you seen my breeches is 
entering Avignon, — though you'd have sea 
them better, I think, as I mounted,— you would 
not have thought the precaution amiss, or found 
in your heart to have taken it in dudgeon : for 
my own part, I took it most kindly, and dete^ 
mined to make him a present of them when «• 
got to the end of our journey, for the troaUs 
they had put him to, of arming himself at iB 
points against them. 

Before I go further, let me get rid of mr 
remark upon Avignon, which is this,— That I 
think it wrong, merely because a man*s hat hit 
been blown off his head, by chance, the fiist 
night he comes to Avignon — that he sbooU 
therefore say, ' Avignon is more subject to bi^ 
winds than any town in all France :' for wbieh 
reason I laid no stress upon the accident till I 
had inquired of the master of the inn abont it; 
who telling me seriously it was so, — and hsa^ 
ing, moreover, the windiness of Avignon sp(rikai 
of in the country about as a proverb,— I set it 
down, merely to ask the learned iHiat esn bs 
the cause?— The consequence I saw,— lor they 
are aU dukes, marquises, and counts thers^ 
the deuce a baron in all Avignon;— so thsfc 
there is scarce any talking to them on a windj 
day. 

Prithee, friend, said I, take hold of my molt 
for a moment ;— for I wanted to pull off one of 
my jack-boots, which hurt my heeL The nsa 
was standing quite idle at the door of the isDi 
and as I had taken it into my head he wis 
some way concerned about the house or stsU^ 
I put the bridle into his hand — so began with 
my boot. When I had finished the alEiir, I 
turned about to take the mule from the oWi 
and thank him, — 
But Monsieur le Marquis had walked iBi 

CHAPTER XLIL 

I HAD now the whole south of France, from ihf 
banks of the Rhdne to those of the Garonne^ ^ 
traverse upon my mule at my own leisure^-^ 
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m leifure, — for I had left Death, the Lord 

I — and he only — ^how far behind me ! 

re followed many a man through France/ 
the; ' bnt never at this mettlesome rate.' 
•tiU he followed — and still I fled him — ^but 
. him cheerfully; — still he pursued — but 
ne who pursued his prey without hope ; — 
I lagg'd, every step he lost softened his 
. — ^Why should I fly him at this rate ? 
notwithstanding all the commissary of the 
office had said, I changed the moidjt of my 
lling once more ; and, after so precipitate 
rattling a course as I had run, I flattered 
mcy with thinking of my mule, and that I 
d traverse the rich plains of Languedoc 
his back as slowly as foot could faU. 
ere is nothing more pleasing to a traveller, 
ire terrible to travel- writers, than a large 
>Iain, especially if it is without great rivers 
idges, and presents nothing to the eye but 
invaried picture of plenty ; for after they 
once told you that 'tis delicious, or delight- 
is the case happens), — that the soil was 
fuly and that Nature pours out all her 

iance, etc they have then a large 

upon their hands, which they know not 
to do with — and which is of little or no 

them, but to carry them to some town ; 
that town perhaps of little more but a 
place to start from to the next plain— and 

• 

is is most terrible work ;^]udge if I don't 
.ge my plains better. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

D not gone above two leagues and a half 

e the man with his gun began to look at 

riming. 

[iad three several times loitered itpnMy 

id ; half a mile at least every time : once 

eep conference with a drum-maker, who 

making drums for the fairs of Baucaria 

Tarascone: — I did not nndcrstand the 

iples. 

e second time, I cannot bo properly say I 

led, — ^for meeting a couple of Franciscans 

iened more for tune than myself, and not 

; able to get to the bottom of what I was 

^ — I had turned back with them. 

e third was an affair of trade with a gossip, 

hand-basket of Provence figs for four sous. 

would have been transacted at once, but 

case of conscience at the close of it ; for 

1 the figs were paid for, it turned out that 
! were two dozen of eggs covered over with 
leaves at the bottom of the basket. As I 
no intention of buying eggs, I made no 
of claim of them : — as for the space they 
occii^ed, what signified it? I had figs 

for my money. 

t it was my intention to have the basket, 
iras the gossip's intention to keep it» with- 



out which she could do nothing with her eggs ; 
and unless I had the basket, I could do as little 
with my figs, which were too ripe already, and 
some of 'em burst at the side : this brought on 
a short contention, which terminated in suodry 

proposals what we should both do. 

How we disposed of our eggs and figs, I defy 
you or the Devil himself, hod he not been th^ro 
(which I am persuaded he was), to form ihe 
least. probable conjecture.— You will read the 
whole of it, — ^not this year, for I am hastening 
to the story of my uncle Toby*s amours ;— but 
you will read it in the collection of those which 
have arisen out of the journey across this plain, 
—and which, therefore, I call my 

PLAIN 8TOBISB. 

How far my pen has been fatigued, like those 
of other travellers, in this journey of it, over so 
barren a tract — the world must judge ; but the 
traces of it, which are now all set o' vibrating 
together this moment, tell mo 'tis the most 
fruitful and busy period of my life ; for as I 
had made no convention with my man with the 
gun as to time, — by stopping and talking to 
every soul I met, who was not in a full trot, — 
joining all parties before me, — waiting for every 
soul behind, — hailing all those who were coming 
through cross-roads, — arresting all kinds of beg- 
gars, pilgrims, fiddlers, friars,— not passing by 
a woman in a mulberry-tree without commend- 
ing her legs, and tempting her into conversation 
with a pinch of snuff: — in short, by seizing 
every handle, of what size or shape soever, 
which chance held out to mo in this jotimcy, — 
I turned my plain into a city, — I was always in 
company, and with great variety too; and as 
my mule loved society as much as myself, and 
had some proposals idways on his part to offer 
to every beast he met, — I am confident we could 
have passed through Pall Mall or St. James' 
Street, for a month together, with fewer ad- 
ventures — and seen less of human nature. 

O ! there is that sprightly frankness, which 
at once unpins every plait of a Languedocian's 
dress, — that, whatever is beneath it, it looks 
so like the simplicity which poets sung of in 
better days, I will delude my fancy, and believe 
it is so. 

Twas in the road betwixt Nismes and Lunel, 
where there is the best Muscatto wine in all 
France, and which, by the bye, belongs to the 
honest canons of Montpelier; — and foid befall 
the man, who has drunk it at their tabic, who 
grudges them a drop of it. 

The sun was set ; — they had done their work,-- 
the nymphs had tied up their hair afresh, — and 
the swains were preparing for a carousal — I^Iy 
mule made a dead point— 'TIS the fife and 
tabourin, said I. • . • I'm frighten'd to death, 
quoth he. . . They are running at the ring of 
pkaturey aaid I, ing him a prick. ... By 
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Saint Boogar and all the lAintt at the hackaide 
of the door of pnrgatoiy, said he — ^making the 
■ame resolution with the Abbeai of Andoikilleti 
—I'll not go a step farther. . . . TSs very well, 
eir, said 1,-1 never wiU azgne a point with one 
of your family as long as I live ; so, leaping off 
his hack, and kiddng off one boot into this 
ditch, and t'other into that— PU take a dance, 
said I ;— so stay you here. 

A sun-burnt daughter of Labour rose np from 
the group to meet me, as I advanced towards 
them ; her hair, which was a dark chesnut ap- 
proaching rather to a black, was tied up in a 
knot, all but a single tress. • . • 

We want a cavalier, said she, holding out 
both her hands, as if to offer them. . . . And 
a cavalier ye shall have, said I, taking hold of 
both of them. 

Hadst thou, Kannette, been array'd like a 
Ihicheaae I But that cursed slit in thy pettiooat I 

Nannette cared not for it.^— 

We could not have done without you, said 
she, letting go one hand with self-taught polite- 
ness, and leading me up with the other. 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed 
with a pipe, and to which he had added a 
tabourin of his own accord, ran sweetly over 

the prelude, as he sat upon the bank. ^Tie 

me up this tress instantly, said Nannette, put- 
ting a piece of string into my hand. — ^It taught 
me to forget I was a stranger. — The whole knot 
fell down. — ^We had been seven yean acquainted. 

The youth struck the note upon the tabourin, 



his pipe followed, and off we bounded;— 'the 
deuce t«ke that slit !* 

The sister of the youth, who had Mitm, kr 
voice from he&vcn, sung alternately wUh ha 
brother— 'twas a Gascoigne roundelay — 

VrVA LA JOIA I 
FiDON LA TBISTKSSA ! 

The nymphs joined in unison, and thair ■wafai 
an octave below them.— 

I would have given a crown to have it 
sewed up— Nannette would not have ghrsn a 
sous. — Viva la joia/ was in her lipa, — Vi9a !• 
joia/ was in her eyes. A traasieni spade d 
amity shot across the space betwixt us.— She 
looked amiable !—\\liy could I not live tad 
end my days thus? Just Dispoeer of our joys 
and sorrows, cried I, why could not a man nt 
down in the lap of content here, — and dann, 
and sing, and say hi4 prayers, and go to heavei 
with this nut-brown maid? Caprieioasly did 
she bend her head on one side, and dance np 
insidious. — Then 'tis time to dance off, quoth 
I; so, changing only partners and tones, I 
danced it away from Lunel to Mon.tpelier;— 
thence to Fesgnas, Beziers.— I danced it akag 
through Narbonne, Caroasson, and Castle Kan- 
dairy, till at last I danced myself into Fcr- 
drillo's pavilion; where, pulling out a paper 
of black lines, that I might go on straighl 
forwards, without digression or parenthesis, in 
my uncle Toby's 

I began thus : — 



VOLUME VIIL 



CHAFTER I. 



— ^Bdt softly, — for in these sportive plains, and 
under this genial sun, where at this instant all 
flesh is running out piping, fiddling, and danc- 
ing to the vintage, and, every step that's taken, 
tho judgment is surprised by the unagination, — 
I defy, notwithstanding all that has been said 
upon straight lines in sundry pages of my book 
— ^I defy the best cabbage-planter that ever ex- 
isted, whether he plants backwards or forwards, 
it makes little difference in the account (except 
that he wiU have more to answer for in the one 
case than in the othe^) — ^I defy him to go <m 
coolly, critically, and canonically, planting lus 
cabbages one by one, in straight lines and 
stoical distances, especially if slits in petti- 
coats are unsewed up, — without ever and anon 
straddling out, or fiddling into some bastardly 
digression. In Freezo-land, Fog-land, and some 
other lands I wot of — it may be done !— 

But in this clear climate of fantasy and 
perspiration, where every idea, sensible and 
insensible, gets vent, — in this land, my dear 



Eugenius,— in this fertile land of chivalry and 
romance, where I now sit, unsorawing mj ink* 
horn to write my unde Toby's amours, and with 
all the meanders of Julia's trade in quest of her 
Diego, in full view of my study-window,— if 
thou comest not and takest me by the hand,— - 

What a work is it likely to tuxn out 1 

Let us begin it. 

CHAFTEB n. 

It is with Love as with Cuckoldom. . • . Bui 
I am talking of beginning a bode, and have loaf 
had a thing upon my mind to be imparted to 
the reader, which, if not Imparted now, ess 
never be imparted to him as long as I life 
(whereas the comparison may be imparted t» 
him any hour in the day)— IH just mentioD ii» 
and begin in good eamesti 

The thing is this : — 

That of all the several ways of begtnnfag » 
book which are now in practice throughout tiw 
known world, I am oonfident my own way of 
doing it is the best Fm sure it is the hkm* 
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18, — ^for I begin with writing the first 
^ — tnd tnuting to Ahnightj Qod for 
ond. 

uld core an anther for erer of the fou 
ly of opening hit street-door, and calling 
neighbours, and friends, and kinsfolk, 
te deril and all his imps, with their ham- 
jid engines, etc., only to observe how one 
:e of mine follows another, and how the 
II0W8 the whole. 

ih yon saw me half starting out of my 
-with what confidence, as I grasp the 
>f it, I look up, — catching the idea even 
nes bef oro it half-way reaches mo ! 
belieye, in my conscience, I intercept 
a thomght which Heaven intended for 
rmaa. 

I and his Portrait are fools to me :— no 
is ever so full of faith or fire, — ^I wish I 
ay of good works too ; — ^bat I have no 



Zeal or Anger,- 

Anger or Zeal;— 

11 gods and men agree together to eaU 
Im same name, the anantest Tortuffe in 
— ^in politics — or in religion, shall never 
a spark within me, or have a worse word, 
lore imkind greeting than what he will 
L the next chapter. 

CHAFTBB UL 

>N jour ! — good-morrow ! — so you have got 
oak on betimes ! — ^bnt 'tis a cold morning, 
n jndge the matter rightly ; *tis better to 
I mounted than go o' foot— and obstruc- 
n the glands are dangerous. And how 
with thy concubine — thy wife, and thy 
tnes o* both sides? and when did you hear 
he old gentleman and lady, — ^your sister, 
mcle, and cousins? — I hope they have got 
tter of their colds, coughs, daps, tooth- 
fevers, stranguries, sciaticas, swellings, 
re ejres? 

What a devil of an apothecary ! to take 
ii blood — give such a vile purge — puke — 
w — phuster — night -draught — clyster — 
!— And why so many grains of calomel ! 
Maria ! and such a dose of opium I peri- 
ig, pardi ! the whole family of ye, from 

o tail ! ^By my great aunt Dinah's old 

velvet mask 1 I think there was no occa- 

>rit. 

r this being a little bald about the chin, 

quently putting off and on, ht;foTe she was 

th child by the coachman, not one of our 

r would wear it after. To cover the math 

was more than the mask was worth ;— and 

ff a mask which was bald, or which could 

f seen through, was as bad as having no 

stall. 

-This is the reason, may it please your 

'ences, that in all our numerous family, 



for these four generations, %ve count no more 
than one Archbishop, a Welsh Judge, some 
three or four Aldermen, and a single Mounte- 
bank. 

In the sixteenth century, we boast of no less 
than a dozen Alchymists. 

CHAPTER IV. 

' It is with Love as with Guckoldom ; ' — the 
suffering party is at least the third, but 
generally the last, in the house who knows 
anything about the matter: this comes, as all 
the world knows, from haviog half a dozen 
words for one thing; and so long as what in 
this vessel of the human frame is Lofce — ^may 
be Haired in iAiKt^SaUiment half a yard higher 

— and Nonnme ^No, madam, not there, — I 

mean at the part I am now pointing to with my 
forefinger ; — how can wo help ourselves ? 

Of aU mortal, and immortal men too, if you 
please, who ever soliloquized upon this mystic 
subject, my uncle Toby was the worst fitted to 
have push'd his researches through such a con- 
tention of feelings; and he had infallibly let 
them all run on, as we do worse matters, to see 
what they would turn out, — had not Bridget's 
pre -notification of them to Susannah, and 
Susannah's repeated manifestoes thereupon to 
all the world, made it necessary for my uncle 
Toby to look into the affair. 

CHAPTER V. 

Wet weavers, gardeners, and gladiators,— or a 
man with a pined leg (proceeding from some 
ailment in the /oo^), — should ever have had some 
tender nymph breaking her heart in secret for 
them, are points well and duly settled and 
accounted for by ancient and modem physiolo- 
gists. A water-drinker, provided he is a pro- 
fessed one, and does it without fraud or covin, 
is predsely in the same predicament : not that, 
at first sight, there is any consequence, or show 
of logic in it, ' that a rill of cold water, dribbling 
through my inward parts, should light up a 
torch in my Jenny's — * 

^The proposition does not strike one ; on 

the contrary, it seems to run opposite to the 
natural workings of causes and effects ; — 

^But it shows the weakness and imbecility 

of human reason. 

• . . ' And in perfect good health vrith it?' 

. . . ' The most perfect, madam, that Friend- 
ship herself could wish me — * 

. . . 'And drink nothing? — nothing but 
water?' 

-^—Impetuous fluid ! the moment thou press- 
est against the flood-gates of the brain, — see 
how they give way ! 

— ^In swims Curioiity, beckoning to her dam- 
sels to follow ; — ^they dive into the centre of the 
current.— ^oncy sits musing upon the bank* 
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and, with her eyes following the stream, turns 
straws and bulrushes into masts and bowsprits. 
— ^And Desire, with vest held up to the knee in 
one hand, snatches at them, as they swim by 
her, with the other. 

O ye water-drinkers ! is it then by this de- 
lusive fountain that ye have so often governed 
and turn'd this world about like a mill-wheel, — 
grinding the faces of the impotent, — ^bepowder- 
ing their ribs, — bepeppering their noses, and 
changing sometimes even the very frame and 
face of nature ? 

If I was you, quoth Yorick, I would 

drink more water, Eugenius. 

. . . And if I was you, Yorick, replied 
Eugenius, so would I. 

Which shows they had both read Longinus. 

For my own part, I am resolved never to 
read any book but my own as long as I live. 

CHAPTER VL 

I WISH ray uncle Toby had been a water- 
drinker ; for then the thing had been accounted 
for, that the first moment Widow Wadman saw 
him, she felt something stirring within her in 
his favour ; — something ! something ! — 

Something, perhaps, moro than friendship, — 
less than love : — something, — no matter what, — 
no matter where ; — I would not give a single 
hair of my mule's tail, and be obliged to pluck 
it off myself (indeed, the villain has not many 
to spare, and b not a little vicious into the 
bargain), to be let by your Worships into the 
secret. 

But the truth is, my uncle Toby was not a 
water-drinker; he drank it neither pure nor 
mix*d, nor anyhow, nor anywhere, except for- 
tuitously upon some advanced posts, where 
bettor liquor was not to be had, — or during the 
time he was under cure ; when, the surgeon 
tolling him it would extend the fibres, and 
bring them sooner into contact— my uncle 
Toby drank it for quietness* sake. 

Now, as all the world knows that no effect in 
nature can be produced without a cause, and as 
it is ai well known that my uncle Toby was 
neither a weaver, a gardener, nor a gladiator, — 
unless, as a captain, you will needs have him 
one, — but then he was only a captain of foot, — 
And, besides, the whole is an equivocation, — 
there is nothing left for us to suppose but that 
my uncle Toby's leg,— but that will avaU us 
little in the present hypothesis, imless it had 
proceeded from some ailment in the foot, — 
whereas his leg was not emaciated from any 
•disorder in his foot, for my uncle Toby's leg 
was not emaciated at aU. It was a little stiff 
and awkward, from a total disuse of it for the 
three years he lay confined at my father's house 
in town ; but it was plump and muscular, and, 
in aU other respects, as good and promising a 
leg as the other. 



I declare, I do not recollect any one opinios 
or passage of my life, where my understanding 
was more at a loss to make ends meet, tod 
torture the chapter I had been writing to Ha 
service of the chapter following it, than in the 
present case : one would think I took apleason 
in running into difficulties of this kind, merely 
to make fresh experiments of getting out of 
'em. — Inconsiderate soul that thou art ! Whsil 
are not the unavoidable distresses with whidi, 
as an author and a man, thou art hemm'd in on 
every side of thee— are they, TrLstram, not 
sufficient, but thou must entangle thyself still 
more? 

Is it not enough that thou art in debt, sad 
that thou hast ten cart-loads of thy fifth and 
sixth volumes still,— still unsold, and art almost 
at thy wit's end how to get them off thy 
hands? 

To this hour art thou not tormented with the 
vile asthma that thou gattest in skating against 
the wind in Glanders? and it is but two monthi 
ago that, in a fit of laughter, on seeing a cardinsl 
make water like a choirister (with both hands), 
thou breakedst a vessel in thy lungs, whereby in 
two hours thou lost as many quarts of blood; 
and, hadst thou lost as much more, did not the 
faculty tell thee— it would have amounted to s 
gallon ? 

CHAPTEB VII. 

^Bdt, for Heaven's sake, let us not talk of 

quarts or gallons, — ^let us take the story strught 
before us ; it is so nice and intricate a one, it 
will scarce bear the transposition of a siivle 
tittle ; and, somehow or other, you have gol 
me thrust almost into the middle of it. 
— I beg wo may take more care. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

Mr uncle Toby and the Corporal had posted 
down, with so much heat and predpitation, to 
take possession of the spot of ground we hsve 
so often spoken of, in order to open their csm- 
paign as early as the rest of the AlUes, thst 
they had forgot one of the most neceasiy 
articles of the whole affair ; it was neither s 
pioneer's spade, a pick-axe, nor a shovel ;— 

It was a bed to lie on : so that, as Shsody 
Hall was at that time unfurnished, and the 
little inn, where poor Lo Fevre died, not p^ 
built, my unde Toby was constrained to accept 
of a bed at Mrs. Wadman's, for a night or t«(S 
till Corporal Trim (who, to the character of ss 
excellent valet, groom, cook, sempster, soxgeoOf 
and engineer, superadded that of an exoeltoit 
upholsterer too), with the help of a eaipe&ttf 
and a couple of tailors, constructed one in ^ 
uncle Toby's house 

A daughter of Eve, for sudi was Wido' 
Wadman, and 'tis all the diaracter I intend to 
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hcp — * TluA the vtas a perfed fooman,^ — 
iter be fifty leagues off — or in her warm 
r pUying with a caie-knife — or anything 
ease— than make a man the object of her 
on, when the house and all the furniture 
)wn. 

« is nothing in it out of doors and in 
daylight, where a woman has a power, 
illy speaking, of viewing a man in more 
than one ;— but here, for her soul, she 
9 him in no light without mixing some- 
>f her own goods and chattels along with 
till, by reiterated acts of such combina- 
le gets foisted into her inventory^—- 
then, good-night. 

this is not matter of SytUmr^ox I have 
ed that above ;— nor is it matter of 
ry — ^for I make no man's creed but my 
-nor matter of Fact, — at least that I 
I ; but 'tis matter copulative, and intro- 
f to what follows. 

CHAPTER DC 

»t speak it with regard to the coaiseness 
mess of them, — or the strength of their 
; — ^but pray. Do not night-shifts differ 
ay-shifts as much in this particular as in 
ig else in the world, That they bo far 
the others in length that, when you are 
»wn in them, they faU almost as much 
the feet as the day-shifts fall short of 

3W Wadman's night-shifts (as was the 
I suppose, in King William's and Queen 

reigns) were cut, however, after this 
I ; and, if the fashion is changed (for in 
hey are come to nothing), so much the 
for the public ; they were two Flemish 
d a half in length ; so that, allowing a 
kte woman two ells, she had half an ell 
re, to do what she would with. Now, 
[le little indulgence gained after another, 
many bleak and Dccemberly nights of a 
jrears' widowhood, things had insensibly 
3 this pass, and, for the two last years, 
t established into one of the ordinances 

bed-chamber, — that as soon as Mrs. 
ftn was put to bed, and had got her legs 
ed down to the bottom of it, of which 
trays gave Bridget notice, Bridget, with 
table decorum, having first open'd the 
thes at the feet, took hold of the half ell 
1 we are speaking of, and having gently, 
th both her hands, drawn it downwards 
furthest extension, and then contracted 
n side-long by four or five even plaits, 
>k a large corking-pin out of her sleeve, 
Ith the point directed towards her, pinn*d 
dts all fast together, a little above the 
irhich done, she tuck'd all in tight at the 
id wish*d her mistress » good-night. 

was eonstant, and without any other 



variation than this — that on shivering and 
tempestuous nights, when Bridget untuck'd the 
feet of the bed, etc— to do this, she considted 
no thermometer but that of her own passions ; 
so performed it standing, — ^kneeling, — or squat- 
ting, according to the different degrees of faith, 
hope, and charity she was in and bore towards 
her mistress that night. In every other respect 
the etiquette was sacred, and might have vied 
with the most mechanical one of the most in- 
flexible bed-chamber in Christendom. The first 
night, as soon as the Corporal had conducted 
my uncle Toby up-stairs, which was about ten, 
—Mrs. Wadman threw herself into her arm- 
chair, and, crossing her left knee with her right, 
which formed a resting-place for her elbow, she 
reclin'd her cheek upon the palm of her hand, 
and, leaning forwards, ruminated till midnight 
upon both sides of the question. 

The second night she went to her bureau, 
and, having ordered Bridget to bring her » 
couple of fresh candles and leave them upon 
the table, she took out her marriage-settlement, 
and read it over with great devotion : and the 
third night (which was the last of my uncle 
Toby's stay), when Bridget had pull'd down the 
night-shift, and was assaying to stick in the 
corking-pin, — 

With a kick of both heels at onee, but at 

the same time the most natural kick that could 
be kick'd in her situation, — for, supposing 
•••••••••tobe the sun in its meridian, it 

was a north-east kick, — she kick'd the pin out of 
her fingers — the etiquette which hung upon it, 
down, — down it fell to the ground, and was 
shiver'd into a thousand atoms. 

From all which, it was plain that Widow 
Wadman was in love with my uncle Toby. 



CHAPTER X. 

Mt uncle Toby's head at that time was full of 
other matters, so that it was not till the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk, when all the other civilities of 
Europe were settled, that he found leisure to 
return this. 

This made an armistice (that is, speaking with 
regard to my uncle Toby,— but, with respect to 
I^Irs. Wadman, a vacancy) — of almost eleven 
years. But in all cases of this nature, as it is 
the second blow, happen at what distance of 
time it will, which makes the fray,— I choose, 
for that reason, to call these the amours of my 
uncle Toby with Mrs. Wadman, rather than the 
amours of Mrs. Wadman with my nncle Tol^. 

This is not a distinction without a difference. 

It is not like the affair of an M hat cocked— 
and a cocked old hat, about which your Beverenees 
have so often been at odds with one another ; — 
but there it ft difference here in the nature of 
things ; — 

And, let me tell you gentiyf ft wide one toa 

M 
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CHAPTER XL 

Now, as Widoir Wadman did love my nnole 
Toby— and my ancle Toby did not love "Widow 
Wadman, there was nothing for Widow Wad- 
man to do bat to go on and love my ancle Toby 
— or let it alone. 

Widow Wadman woold do neither the one 
nor the other. 

Gracious Heaven !— bat I forget I am a 

little of her temper myself ; for whenever it so 
falls oat, which it sometimes does aboat the eqoi- 
noxes, that an earthly goddess is so maeh this, 
and that, and t'other, that I cannot eat my break- 
fast for her, — and that she eareth not three 
half]>ence whether I eat my breakfast or no, — 

— Curse on her ! and so I send her to Tartary, 
and from Tartary to Terra del Faego, and so on 
to the DeviL In short, there is not an infernal 
niche where I do not take her divinityship and 
stick it. 

Bat as the heart is tender, and the passions in 
these tides ebb and flow ten times in a minute, 
I instantly bring her back again ; and, as I do 
all things in extremes, I place her in the very 
centre of the milky way. — ^Brightest of stars ! 
thou wilt shed thy influence upon some one. 

^Thc deuce take her and her influence too : 

— ^f or at that word I lose all patience ; — much 
good may it do them !— By all that is hirsute and 
ghastly ! I cry, taking off my furred cap, and 
twisting it round my finger — I would not give 
sixpence for a dozen such \ 

— But 'tis an excellent cap, too (putting it 
upon my head, and pressing it close to my ears) 
— and warm — and soft ; especially if you stroke 
it the right way ;— but, alas ! that will never be 
my luck (so here my philosophy is shipwrecked 
again). 

^No ; I shall never have a finger in the pie 

(so here I break my metaphor). 

Crust and crumb — 

Inside and out — 

Top and bottom;— I detest it, I hate it, I 
repudiate it ; — I am sick at the sight of it : — 
*Tis all pepper, 
garlic, 
staragen, 
salt, and 

DcvU's dung.— By the great 
archcook of cooks, who does nothing, I think, 
from morning to night, but sit down by the 
fireside and invent inflammatory dishes for us, I 
would not touch it for the world. 

O Tristram ! Tristram ! cried Jenny. 

O Jenny ! Jenny ! replied I, and so went on 
with the twelfth chapter. 

CHAPTER XII. 

• Not touch it for the world,* did I say ? 

Lord, how I hare heated my imagination with 
this metaphor I 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Which shows, let your Beverenoes Mid Wet- 
ships say what you will of it (for, m for 
thinUng — all who do think — think pretty 
much alike both upon it and other matters), 
Love ii certainly, at least alphabetically spetk- 
ing, one of the most 

A gitating, 

B ewitching, 

C onf ounded, 

D evilish affairs oi life ; ^the most 

E xtravagant, 

F uiilitous, 

G aligaskinish, 

H andy-dandyish, 

I racundulons (there is no K to it), and 

L 3nical of all human passions : at thesanK 
time, the most 

M iflgiving, 

N innyhammering, 

O bstipating, 

P ragmatical, 

S tridulous, 

R idiculous, — ^though, by the bye, the B 
should have gone first : — ^but, in short, tis of 
Eudtk a nature, as my father once told my onde 
Toby, upon the dose of a long dissertatioii upon 
the subject.: — 'Tou can scarce,' said he, 'com- 
bine two ideas together upon it, brother T0I7, 
without an hypallage.* • • • What^s that? oied 
my uncle Toby. 

. • • The cart before the horse, replied my 
father. 

. . . And what is he to do there? cried my 
uncle Toby. 

. . . Nothing, quoth my Either, bat to get in 
— or let it alone. 

Now Widow Wadman, as I told you before, 
would do neither the one nor the other. 

She stood, however, ready harnessed and 
caparisoned at all points, to watch accidents. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Thb Fates, who certainly all foreknew of theie 
amours of Widow Wadman and my ancle Toby, 
had from the first creation of matter and motioD 
(and with more courtesy than they usually do 
things of this kind), established such a chain of 
causes and effects, han^ng so fast to one 
another, that it was scarce possible for bj 
uncle Toby to have dwelt in any other home 
in the world, or to have oocapied any othff 
garden in Christendom, but the very honse aad 
garden which joined and lay parallel to Iba 
Wadman's : this, with the advantage of a tkick* 
set arbour in Mrs. Wadman*s garden, but plsotad 
in the hedge-row of my uncle Tobsr's, pat sU tbe 
occasions into her hands whidi Love-mifitsn^ 
wanted: she could observe my unde Tol^^ 
motions, and was mistress likewise of his cooaoh 
of war ; and as his unsnsi)eoting heart hadgivcB 
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to tho Corporal, through the mediation of 
et, to mAke her a wicker gate of communi- 
. to enlaige her walks, it enabled her to 
her on her approaches to the very door of 
ntry-box ; and aometimos, out of gratitude, 
ke an attack, and endeavour to blow my 
Toby up in the Tcty scntiy-box itself. 

CHAPTER XV. 

a great pity— but *tis certain, from every 
observation of man, that he may be set on 
Ike a candle, at either end — ^provided there 
ifficient wick standing out ; if there is not 
re*s an end of the afiEair ; and if there is — 
hting it at the bottom, as the flame in that 
has the misfortune generally to put out 
—there's an end to the affair again. 
* my part, could I always have the ordering 
nrhich way I would be burnt mjrself , — ^for I 
it bear the thoughts of being burnt like a 
, — I would oblige a house*wife constantly 
;ht me at the top ; for then I should bum 

decently to the socket, that is, from my 

to my heart, from my heart to my liver, 

my liver to my bowels, and so on by the 
iteric veins and arteries, through aU the 

and lateral insertions of the intestines and 
tunicles to the blind gut. — 
leseech you. Doctor Slop, quoth my uncle 
,. interrupting him as he mentioned the 

gviiy in a discourse with my father tho 

my mother was brought to bed of me, — I 
ch you, quoth my uncle Toby, to tell me 
1 is the blind gut ; for, old as I am, I vow 
dot know to this day where it lies. 

. The hlijid fftt^ answered Doctor Slop, 
ctwixt the Ilion and Colon. 

. In a man? said my father. 

. Tis precisely the same, cried Doctor 

in a woman. 

. That's more than I know, quoth my 
r. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

\SD SO, to make sure of both systems, Mrs. 
man predetermined to light my uncle Toby 
ler at this end nor that ; but, like a prodi- 
candle, to light him, if possible, at both 
at once. 

»w, through all the lumber-rooms of military 
.ture, including both of horse and foot, from 
;reat arsenal of Venice to the Tower of Lon- 
[ezclusive) if Mrs. Wadman had been rum- 
ng for seven years together, and with Brid- 
o help her, she could not have found any 
blind or mantdet so fit for her purpose as 
which the expediency of my uncle Toby's 
rs had fixed up ready to her hands, 
elieve I have not told you, — ^but Idon*t know 
laibly I have,— be it as it will, *tis one of 
Dumber of those many things which a man 



had better do over again than dispute about it» 
—That whatever town or fortress the Corporal 
was at work upon, during the ooforse of their 
campaign, my unck Toby always took oare, on 
the inside oi his sentry-box, which was towards 
his left hand, to have a plan of the place, 
fastened up with two or three pins at the top, 
but loose at the bottom, for the conveniency of 
holding it up to the eye, ete. . • « as occasions 
required ; so that when aa attadc was resolved 
upon. Mis. Wadman had nothing more to do/ 
when she had got advanced to the door of the 
sentry-box, but to extend her right hand ; and, 
edging in her left foot at the same movement, 
to take hold of the map or plan, or upright, or 
whatever it was, and with outstretched neek 
meeting it half way — to advance it towards 
her; on iHiioh my uncle Toby's passions were 
sure to catch fire, — ^for he would instantly take 
hold of the other comer of the map in Ids left 
hand, and, with the end of his pipe in the other, 
begin an explanation. 

When the attack was advanced to this point, 
— ^the world will naturally enter into the reasons 
of Mrs. Wadman's next stroke of generalship ; — 
which was, to take my uncle Toby's tobacco pipo 
out of his hand as soon as she possibly could ; 
which, under one pretence or other, but generally 
that of pointing more distinctly at some redoubt 
or breastwork in the map, she would effect before 
my undo Toby (poor soul !) had well marched 
above half a dozen toises with it. 

—It obliged my uncle Toby to make use of 
his forefinger. 

The difference it made in the attack was this: 
that in going upon it, as in the first case, with 
the end of her forefinger against the end of my 
uncle Toby's tobacco pipe, she might have 
travelled with it along the lines, from Dan to 
Beersheba, had my uncle Toby's lines reached 
so far, without any effect : for, as there was no 
arterial or vital heat in the end of the tobacco 
pipe, it could excite no sentiment,— it could 
neither give fire by pulsation, nor receive it by 
sjrmpathy, — ^*twas nothing but smoke. 

Whereas, in following my unde Toby's fore- 
finger with hers, dose through all the little 
turns and indentings of his works, — pressing 
sometimes against the side of it, then treading 
upon its nail, then tripping it up, then touching 
it here, then there, and so on,— it set something 
at least in motion. 

This, though slight skirmishing, and at » 
distance from the main body, yet drew on the 
rest ; for here, the map usually falling with the 
back of it close to the side ol the sentry-box, 
my unde Toby, in the simplidty of his soul, 
would lay his hand flat upon H, in order to go 
on with his explanation ; and Mrs. Wadman, by 
a manoeuvre as quick as thought, would as cer- 
tainly place hers dose beside it. This at onco 
opened a communication, large enough for any 
sentiment to pass or repass, which a penon 
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skilled in the elementary and practical part of 
love-making has occasion for. — 

By bringing np her forefinger parallel (as 
before) to my imde Toby's, it unavoidably 
brought the thumb into action ; — and the fore- 
finger and thumb being once engaged, as natu- 
rally brought in the whole hand. Tldne, dear 
unde Toby ! was never now in its right place, — 
Mrs. Wadman had it ever to take up, or, with 
the gentlest pushings, protrusions, and equivocal 
compressions, that a hand to be removed is 
capable of receiving— to got it pressed a hair*s 
breadth of one side out of her way. 

AVhilst this was doing, how could she forget 
to make him sensible that it was her leg (and 
no one's else) at the bottom of the sentry-box, 
which slightly pressed against the oalf of his ! — 
So that my unde Toby being thus attacked 
and sore pushed on both his wings — ^was it a 
wonder if, now and then, it put his centre into 
disorder? 

The deuce take it ! said my uncle Toby. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

These attacks of Mrs. AVadman, you will 
readily conceive to be of different kinds ; vary- 
ing from each other like the attacks which 
Mstory is fuU of, and from the same reasons. 
A general looker-on would scarce allow them 
to bo attacks at all ; — or, if he did, would con- 
found them altogether; — ^but I write not to 
them. It will bo time enough to be a little 
more exact in my descriptions of them as I 
come up to them, which will not be for some 
chapters ; having nothing more to add in this, 
but that in a bundle of original papers and 
drawings, which my father took care to roll up 
by themselves, there is a plan of Bouchain in 
perfect preservation (and shall be kept so, whilst 
I have power to preserve anything), upon the 
lower comer of which, on the right hand side, 
there are still remaining the marks of a snuffy 
finger and thumb ; which, there is all the reason 
in the world to imagine, were Mrs. Wadman's ; 
for the opposite side of the margin, which I 
suppose to have been my imcle Toby's, is 
al^olutely clean. This seems an authenticated 
record of one of these attacks; for there are 
vestigia of the two punctures partly grown up, 
but still visible on the opposite comer of the 
map, which are unquestionably the very holes 
through which it has been pricked up in the 
sentry-box. 

By all that is priestly ! I value this precious 
relic, with its stigmata and pricks, more than 
all the relics of the Komish Church ;— always 
excepting, when I am writing upon these mat- 
ters, the pricks which entered the fiosh of St. 
Badagunda in the Desert ; which, in your road 
from Fesse to Cluny, the nuns of that name 
will show you for love. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

I THIXK, an' please your Honour, quoth Trim, 
the fortifications are quite destroyed ; and tlis 
basin is upon a level with the mole. ... I 
think so, too, replied my unde Toby, with s 
sigh half suppress'd ; but step into the parlour, 
Trim, for the stipulation ;— it lies upon tlis 
table. 

• . . It has liun there these six weeks, replied 
the Corporal ; till this very morning that the 
old woman kindled the fire with it. 

. . • Then, said my uncle Toby, there is bo 
further occasion for our services. • . • Hie 
more, an' please your Honour, the pity, nid 
the Corporal; in uttering which, ho cast hii 
spade in the wheel-barrow, which was besiile 
him, with an air the most expressive of diieoB- 
solation that can be imagined, and was hcavilj 
turning about to look for his pick-axe, Ui 
pioneer's shovel, his piquets and other little 
military stores, in order to carry them off ths 
field, when a hcigh-ho! from the scntiy-box, 
which, being made of thin slit deal, ^eTe^ 
berated the sound more sorrowfully to his eai^ 
forbade him. 

— ^No, said the Corporal to himself, m do it 
before his Honour rises to-morrow morning; lOi 
taking Ills spade out of the wheel-barrow sgsin, 
with a little earth in it, as if to level somethioc 
at the foot of the glads, but with a real intent 
to approach nearer to his master, in order to 
divert him,— he loosened a sod or two,— ptied 
their edges with his spade, and, having giveA 
them a gentle blow or two with the back of iti 
ho sat himself down dose by my undo Toby*! 
feet, and began as follows : 



CHAPTER XIX. 

It was a thousand pities— though I bcUevs, u 
please your Honour, I am going to say but e 
foolish kind of a thing for a soldier. . . . 

A soldier, cried my unde Toby, intcrmptiBS 
the Corporal, is no more exempt from saying * 
foolish thing. Trim, than a man of letters. . • • 
But not so often, an' please your H(nuMff> 
replied the Corxx)ral. • • . My unde Toby P^ 
a nod. 

It was a thousand pities, then, said the Co^ 
poral, casting his eye upon Dunkirk and the 
mole, ns Servius Sulpidus, in returning oat » 
Asia (when he sailed from .£gina towards Me- 
gara), did upon Corinth and Fyraras, — 

' It was a thousand pities, an' please yos^ 
Honour, to destroy these works, — and a thooiaB^ 
pities to have let them stand.' 

. . • Thou art right. Trim, in both cueSt m 
my unde Toby. . . • This, continued the 
poral, is the reason, that, from the beginning 
their demolition to the end — ^I have never 
whistled, or sung, or laugh'd, or erf^ ottsBT 
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of pasi^one deeds, or told your Honour one 
■tory, good or bad. 

. • . Thou hast many exeellenoes, Trim, said 
my nnde Toby ; and I hold it not the least of 
them, as thou happenest to be a story-teller, 
that of the number thou hast told me, either to 
unuse me in my painful hours, or divert mo in 
my grave ones, — ^thou hast seldom told me a bad 
one. 

• • • Because, an' please your Honour, except 
one of a King of Bohemia <xnd hia Seven CattUs, 
fhey arc all true ; for they are about myself. 

• • • I do not like the subject the worse, 
IHm, said my uncle Toby, on that score. But, 
prithee, what is this story? Thou hast excited 
my curiosity. 

ni tell it your Honour, quoth the Corporal, 
directly. . . . Provided, said my uncle Toby, 
looking earnestly towards Dunkirk and the mole 
again, — provided it is not a merry one : to such. 
Trim, » man should ever bring one-half of the 
entertainment along with him; and the dis- 
position I am in at present would wrong both 
thee, Trim, and thy story. ... It is not a 
merry one by any means, replied the Corporal. 
• . • Nor would I have it altogether a grave 
one, added my uncle Toby. ... It is neither 
the one nor the other, replied the Corporal; but 
will suit your Honour exactly. . . . Then 111 
thank thee for it with all my heart, cried my 
uncle Toby; so prithee begin it. Trim. 

The CorjMral made his reverence; and, though 

it ii not so easy a matter as the world imagines 

to pull off a lank Montero cap with grace, — or 

a whit less difficult, in my conception, when a 

man is sitting squat upon the ground, to make 

a bow so teeming with respect as the Corporal 

was wont; yet, by suffering the palm of his 

right hand, which was towards lus master, to 

tlip backwards upon the grass, a little beyond 

hii body, in order to allow it the greater sweep, 

^and by an unforced compression, at the same 

time, of his cap with the thumb and the two 

forefingers of the left, by which the diameter of 

the cap became reduced, so that it might be 

*aid rather to be insensibly squeezed than x^ulVd 

off with a flatus, — the Corporal acquitted him- 

•elf of both in a better manner than the posture 

of his affairs promised; and having hemmed 

twice, to find in what key his story would best 

Co, and best suit his master's humour, he ex- 

Qlianged a single look' of kindness with him, and 

»ct off thus : — 

TUB BTOBT OF THIS KINO OF BOHEMIA AMD 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES. 

There was a certain King of Bo he 

As the Corporal was entering the confines of 
Bohemia, my uncle Toby obliged him to halt 
^r a single moment. Ho had set out bare- 
headed; having, since he pull'd off his Montero 
«ap in the latter end of the last chapter, left it 
^iog beside him on the ground. 
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JJT — ^The eye of Goodness espieth all things ; so 

^fthat before the Corporal had well got thro' the 

first five words of his story, had my unde Toby 

twice touch'd his Montero cap with the end of 

his cane, interrogatively; — as much as to say. 

Why don't you put it on. Trim? Trim took 

it up with the most respectful slowness, and 
casting a glance of humiliation, as he did it, 
upon the embroidery of the fore part, which 
being dismally tamish'd and fray'd, moreover, 
in some of the principal leaves and boldest 
parts of the pattern, he laid it down again 
between his two feet, in order to moralize upon 
the subject. 

^Tia every word of it but too true, cried 

my unde Toby, that thou art about to observe : 
— * Nothing in this vx>rld, Trim, i« made to last 
for ever,* 

. • . But when tokens, dear Tom, of thy love 
and remembrance wear out, said Trim, what 
shall we say? 

. . . There is no occasion. Trim, quoth my 
uncle Toby, to say anything else; and was a 
man to puzzle his brains till Doomsday, I 
believe, Trim, it would be impossible. 

The Corporal perceiving my uncle Toby was 
in the right, and that it woidd be in vain for 
the wit of man to think of extracting a purer 
moral from his cap, without further attempting 
it, he put it on ; and passing his hand across hia 
forehead to rub out a pensive wrinkle which 
the text and doctrine between them had en- 
gender'd, he retum'd, with the same look and 
tone of voice, to his story of the King of 
Bohemia and his seven castles. 
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THE STORT OF THE KINO OF BOHEMIA AND 
HIS SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

There was a certain King of Bohemia ; but in 
whose reign, except his own, I am not able to 
inform your Honour. 

... I do not desire it of thee, Trim, by any 
means, cried my uncle Toby. 

... It was a little before the time, an' please 
your Honour, when giants wbre beginning to 
leave off breeding: — but in what year of our 
Lord that was 

... I would not give a halfpenny to know, 
said my uncle Toby. 

. . . Only, an' please your Honour, it makes 
a story look the better in the face. 

. . . *Tia thy own. Trim, so ornament it after 
thy own fashion ; and take any date, continued 
my uncle Toby, looking pleasantly upon him ; — 
take any date in the whole world thou ohooeest, 
and put it to, — thou art heartily welcome. 

The Corporal bowed; for of every century, 
and of every year of that century, from the first 
creation of the world down to Noah's flood, and 
from Noah's flood to the birth of Abraham; 
through all the pilgrimages of the patriarchs, 
to the departure of the Israelites out of £gypt ; 
and throughout all the Dynasties, Olympiads^ 
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Urbcconditas, and other memorable epochas of 
the different nations of the world, down to the 
coming of Christ, and thence to the Tery moment 
in which the Corporal was telling his story, — 
had my nnde Toby subjected this vast empire 
of time and all its abysses at his feet ; but as 
Modesty scarce touches with a finger what LiJbe- 
raliiy offers her with both hands open— 4he 
Corporal contented himself with the very ysont 
year of the whole bunch ; which, to prevent your 
Honours of the Majority and Minority from tear- 
ing the very flesh off your bones in contestation, 
'Whether that year is not always the last-cast 
year of the last-cast almanack?* — I tell you 
plainly it was ; but from a different reason than 
you wot of. 

— It was the year next him, — ^which, being 
the year of our Lord seventeen hundred and 
twelve, when the Duke of Ormond was playing 
the devil in Flanders, — ^the Corporal took it, 
and set out with it afresh on his expedition to 
Bohemitk 

THE BTOBT OF THE KDTQ OF BOHEMIA AND HIS 
SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and twelve, there was, an' please your 
Honour, . . . 

... To tell thee truly. Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby, any other date would have pleased me 
much better, not only on account of the sad 
stain upon our history that year, in marching 
off our troops, and refusing to cover the siege 
of Quesnoi, though Fagel was carrying on the 
works with such incredible vigour, — ^but likewise 
on the score. Trim, of thy own story ; because 
if there are — and which, from what thou hast 
dropt, I partly suspect to be the fact—if there 
are giants in it . . • 

• . . There is but one, an' please yoar Honour. 

• . . 'Tis as bad as twenty, replied my unde 
Toby; thou should'st have carried him back 
some seven or eight hundred years out of 
harm's way, both of critics and other people ; 
and therefore, I would advise thee, if ever tiiou 
tellest it again . • . 

... If I live, on* please your Honour, but 
once to get through it, I will never tell it 
again, quoth Trim, cither to man, woman, or 
child. . . . Poo— poo ! said my uncle Toby ;— 
but with accents of such sweet encouragement 
did ho utter it, that the Corporal went on with 
his story with more alacrity than ever. 

THE STOBT OF THE KINO OF BOHEMIA AND HIS 
SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

There was, an please your Honour, said the 
Corporal, raising his voice and rubbing the 
palms of his two hands cheerily together as he 
began, a certain king of Bohemia . . . 

. . . Leave out the date entirely, Trim, quoth 
my uncle Toby, leaning forwards, -and laying his 
hand gently upon the Corporal's shoulder to 



temper the interruption, ^leave it out en- 
tirely, Trim ; a story passes very well withoot 
these niceties, imless one is pretty sure of 'en. 
. . . Sure of 'em ! said the Corporal, ahakinf his 
head. 

. . . Bight, answered my unde Toby; H is 
not easy. Trim, for ono bred up as thcni and I 
have bcm to anns, who seldom looks fmthcr 
forward than to the end of his musket, or 
backwards beyond his knapsadc, to Imow.znndi 
about this matter. • . . Qod bless your Honoor 1 
said the Coiporal, won by the wuamtr ot ay 
unde Toby's reasoning, as much as by tiie 
reosonizig itself, he has something else to do; 
if not in action, or on a march, or upoa duty 
in his garrison — ^he has his firelock, an' piesw 
your Honour, to furbish, his aoeoutrements ts 
take care of, hjs regimentals to mend, hinsilf 
to shave and keep clean, so as to appear ahrQi 
like what ho is upon the parade : what busuMs^ 
added the Corporal triumphantly, has a soldier, 
an' please your Honour, to know anything at sQ 
pt ffeographyf 

. . Thou would'st have said ckrondlogy, I^ia, 

my unde Toby ; for, as for geography. His 

absolute use to him : he must be acqusinted 

intimately with every country and its homr 

daries where his profession canies him; h» 

should know every town and city, and tiDsfi 

and hsmlet, with the canals, the roods, sod 

hoUow-ways which lead up to them. Thors 

is not a river or a rivulet he passes. Trim, but 

he should be able, at first sight, to teU ihes 

what is its name,— in what mountains it tskss 

its rise,— what is its course, — how for it is 

navigable, — where fordable, — ^where not;— h» 

should know the fertility of eveiy volley, a 

well as the hind who ploughs it ; and be obfe 

to describe, or, if it is required, to give ihes 

on exact map of all the plains oad defiles, tits 

forts, the acclivities, the woods and moraaes, 

thro* and by which his army is to manh;— bs 

i should know their produce, their plonti^ their 

I minerals, their waters, their animals, Ihdr 

1 seasons, their climates, their heats and soldi, 

Vheir inhabitants, their customs, their H«y^^^ 

Jtheir policy, and even their religion. 

Is it else to be conceived, Corporol, oontiBoed 
my unde Toby, rising up in his aentiyhfaax as 
he began to warm in this port of his disoomss 
— ^how Marlborough could have tniurhtd hit 
army from the banks of tUe Maes to Belbnif ; 
from Belburg to Kcxpenord — (here the Cozpoial 
could sit no longer)— from Kerpenord, TVim, to 
Kalsaken; from Kalsaken to Newdorf; firom 
Newdorf to Landenbouig; from Landenbonig 
to Mildenheim; from Mildenheim to Etd^n- 
gen; from TSlohingen to Gingen; from Gii^en 
to Balmerchoffen ; from Balmerehoffen to 8IesI> 
lenbourg, where he broke in upon the toMmft 
works, forced Ms passage over the Danube, 
crossed the Lech, — pushed on his troops into 
the heart of the empire, morehing at the 
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tf th«m through Friborg, Hookcnwcrt, and 
Sehonerolt, to tlio plaim of Blenheim and 

Eochstet? Great as he was, Corporal, he 

Mold not have advanced a step, or mode one 
angle day's march, without the aids of geo- 
graphy. — ^Afl for chronology, I own, Trim, con- 
tiinied my ande Toby, sitting down again coolly 
ia his sentry-box, that of all others it seems a 
idenee which a soldier might best spare, was 
il Bo4 for the lights which that science must 
one day ghre him, in determining the invention 
of powder ; the furious execution of which, ren- 
Tening everything like thun<ler before i^ has 
biooaie a new sera to us of military improvo- 
menta^ changing so totally the nature of attacks 
aad defences, both by sea and land, and awaken- 
ing BO mneh art and skill in doing it, that the 
Id eaimot be too exact in ascertaining the 
time ol its discovery, <nr too inquisitive 
In knowing what great man was the discoverer, 
•ad what occasions gave birth to it. 

I am f^ from controverting, continued my 
imele Toby, what historians agree in, that in 
the year of oor Lord 13S0, under the reign of 
Woseelaus, eon of Charles the Fourth, a certain 
yoest, whose name was Schwartz, show'd the 
nee of powder to the Venetians, in their wars 
against the Genoese; but 'tis certain he was 
not the first ; because, if we aro to believe Don 
Pidro, bishop of Leon • . • How came priests 
•ad bishops, an* please your Honour, to trouble 
their heads so much about gunpowder ? . . . God 

knowi^ said my uncle Toby, his providence 

brings good out of everything,-»-and he avers, 
in his chronicle of King Alphonsus, who reduced 
Tdedo^ that in the year 13i3, which was full 
thirty-seven years before that time, the secret 
of powder was well known, and employed with 
fBeeesa, both by Moors and Christians, not only 
lathsir sea combats, at that period, but in many 
of their most memorable sieges in Spain and 
Bubezy ;— and all tho world knows that Friar 
Bseon had wrote expressly about it, and had 
fmerously given the world a receipt to make 
it by, above a hundred and fifty years before 
even Schwartz was bom : — and that the Chin- 
He, added my uncle Toby, embarrass us, and 
aQ aeeonnts of it, still more, by boasting of the 
invention some hundreds of years even before 
aim. 
They are a pack of liars, I believe, cried 

^Trif*- • • • 

They aro somehow or other deceived, said my 
^mde Toby, in this matter, as is plain to me 
^om the prosent miserable state of military 
mrchitecturo amongst them; which consiBts of 
-^^it>g more than a /om^ with a brick wall 
^without flanks ; — and for what they gave us as 

m bastion at eadi an^e of it, tis so barbarously 

«Muitraeted that it looks for all the world. . . . 

Ifte one of my seven castles, an' please your 

Honour, quoth Trim. 
My unde Toby, tho* in the utmost distross 



for a comparison, most courteously refused 
Trim*8 offer,— till Trim, telling him he hod 
half a dozen more in Bohemia, which he knew 
not how to got off his hands— my uncle Toby 
was so toucU'd with the pleasantry of heart of 
the Corporal, that he discontinued his disserta- 
tion upon gunpowder, and begged the Corporal 
forthwith to go on with his story of tho King of 
Bohemia and his Seven Castles. 

THE BTOBT OF THE KING OF BOHEMIA AND HIS 
SEVEN CASTLES, CONTINUED. 

This unSortunaU King of Bohemia, said Trim. 
. . . Was he unfortunate, then? cried my uncle 
Toby ; for he had been so wrapt up in his dis- 
sertation upon gunpowder, and other military 
aflfairs, that tho' he had desired the Corporal 
to go on, yet the many interruptions he had 
given, dwelt not so strong on his fancy as to 

account for the epithet. ^Was he unfortutuUe, 

then. Trim? said my uncle Toby, pathetically. 

^The Corporal, wishing first the tcord and all 

its synonimas at the De^, forthwith began to 
run back in his mind the principal events in 
the "King of Bohemia's story ; from every one of 
which, it appearing that ho was the most for- 
tunate man that ever existed in the world — ^it 
put the Corporal to a stand ; for, not caring to 
retract his epithet — and less to explain it— and 
least of all to twist his tale (like men of lore) 
to serve a system, — ^he looked up in my uncb 
Toby*s face for assistance; but seeing it was 
the very thing my uncle Toby sat in expecta- 
tion of himself — after a hum and a Jutw he went 
on— ^ 

The King of Bohemia, an' please your Honour, 
replied the Corporal, was unfortunate, as thus : 
— That taking great pleasure and delight in navi- 
gation and all sort of sea-affairs; — and there 
happening throughout the whole kingdom of 
Bohemia to be no sea-port town whatever — 

. . . How the deuce should there. Trim? cried 
my uncle Toby ; for Bohemia being totally in- 
land, it could have happened no otherwise. 

... It might, said Trim, if it had pleased 

God. 

My uncle Toby never spoke of the being and 

natural attributes of God, but with diffidence 
and hesitation*— 

I believe not, leplied my uncle Toby, after 
some -pause ; — for being inland, as I said, and 
having Silesia and Moravia to tho east, Lusatia 
and Upper Saxony to the north, Franconia to 
the west, and Bavaria to the south,— Bohemia 
could not have been propell'd to the sea without 
ceasing to be Bohemia ; — ^nor could the sea, on 
the other hand, have come up to Bohemia, 
without overflowing a great part of Germany, 
and destroying millions of unfortunate inhabi- 
tants, who could make no defence against it. 
. . . Scandalous ! cried Trim. . . . Which would 
bespeak, added my uncle Toby, mildly, such a 
want of compassion in Him who is the father 
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tit it, — that, I think, Trim — the thing could 
have happened no way.^^ 

Tho Corporal made the bow of unfeigned 
conviction, and went on.— • 

Now tho King of Bohemia, with his Queen 
and courtiers, Iiappeningi, one fine summer's 
evening, to walk out . . • Aye ! there the word 
happening is right, Trim, cried my uncle Toby ; 
for the King of Bohemia and his Queen might 
have walked out or let it alone : — 'twas a matter 
of contingency, which might happen or not, 

fjust as chance ordered it. . • . 
King William was of opinion, an* please 
your Honour, quoth Trim, that everything was 
predestined for us in this world ; insomuch that 
he would often say to his soldiers that ' every 
ball had its billet.' ... He was a great man, 
said my uncle Toby. . • . And I believe, con- 
tinued Trim, to this day, that the shot which 
disabled me at the battle of Landen was pointed 
at my knee for no other purpose but to take me 
out of his service, and place me in your Honour's, 
where I should be taken so much better care of 
in my old age. ... It shall never. Trim, be 
construed otherwise, said my uncle Toby. 

The hearts both of the master and the man 
were alike subject to sudden overflowings ;— a 
short silence ensued. 

Besides, said the Corporal, resuming tho dis- 
course,— but in a gayer accent, — ^if it had not 
been for that single shot, I had never, an' please 
your Honour, been in love. . ', . 

So thou wast once in love, Trim? said my 
uncle Toby, smiling. — 

Souse ! replied the Corporal, — over head and 
ears! an' please your Honour. . . • Prithee, 
when? where? — and how came it to pass? . . . 
I never heard one word of it before, quoth my 
uncle Toby. ... I dare say, answered Trim, 
that every drummer and sergeant's son in the 
regiment knew of it. . . • 'Tis high time I 
should, said my unde Toby. . . . 

Your Honour remembers with concern, said 
the Corporal, the total rout and confusion of 
our camp and army at the affair of Landen; 
every one was left to shift for himself : and if it 
had not been for the regiments of Wyndham, 
Lumley, and Galway, which covered the retreat 
over the bridge of Neerspeeken, the King him- 
■elf could scarce have gained it ; — ^he was press'd 
hard, as your Honour knows, on every side of 
him. • . • 

Gallant mortal ! cried my uncle Toby, caught 
op with enthusiasm, — this moment, now that all 
is lost, I see him galloping across me. Corporal, 
to the left, to bring up the remaina of the 
English horse along with him, to support the 
right, and tear the laurel from Luxembourg's 
brows, if yet 'tis possible :— I see him with the 
knot of his scarf just shot off, infusing fresh 
spirits into poor Oalway's regiment, — ^riding 
along the line, — then wheeling about, and 
oharging Conti at the head of it. Brave! 



brave, by Heaven ! cried my undo Toby ; he 
deserves a crown. ... As richly as a tiiicf a 
halter! shouted Trim. 

My uncle Toby knew the Corporars loyalty— 
otherwise the comparison was not at aU to his 
mind ; — it did not altogether strike the Cat' 
poral's fancy when he had made it; but it 
could not be recall'd, so he had nothhig to do 
but proceed. 

Ab the number of wounded was prodigioos, 
and no one had time to think of anything hot 

his own safety, ^though Talmash, sud mj 

uncle Toby, brought off the foot with gnsl 
prudence. . . . But I was left upon ths fidd, 
said the Corporal • • . Thou wast so, poor 
fellow ! replied my uncle Toby. ... So tbsl 
it was noon the next day, continued the Gor> 
ponU, before I was exchanged, and put into a 
cart with thirteen or fourteen more, in order to 
be conveyed to our hospital 

There is no part of the body, an' please your 
Honour, where a wound occasions more int(Jtt> 
able anguish than upon the knee. . . . 

Except the groin, said my uncle Toby. . . . 
An' please your Honour, replied the Corpora], 
the knee, in my opinion, must certainly be the 
most acute, there being so many tendons and 
what-d'ye-call-'ems all about it. . . • 

It is for that reason, quoth my unde Tobj, 
that the groin is infinitely more sensible ; then 
being not only as many tendons and what^'ye- 
call-'ems (for I know their names as little as 
thou dost) about it, — but moreover, ♦ • • 

Mrs. Wadman, who had been all the time ia 
her arbour, — instantly stopped her breath, 
uni^inned her mob at the chin, and stood upon 
one leg. 

The dispute was maintained with amicahk 
and equal force betwixt my unde Toby and 
Trim for some time ; till Trim at length reool* 
lecting that he had often cried at his msster'i 
sufferings, but never shed a tear at his own, 
was for giving up the point; which myunok 
Toby would not allow. . . . *TiM a proof al 
nothing, Trim, said he, but the generosity of 
thy temper. 

So that whether the pain of a wound in the 
groin {cteterii parQms) is greater than a pain of 
a wound in the knee,— or 

Whether the pain of a wound in the knee ii 
not greater than the pain of a wound in the 
groin, — are points which to this day remaia 
unsettled. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The anguish of my knee, continued the Cor- 
poral, was exoesdYe in itself : and the uneasi' 
ness of the oart, with the Toughness of the 
roads, which were terribly cut up, making had 
still worse, every step was death to me : so that 
with the loss of blood, and the want of eare- 
taking of me, and a fever I felt coming <» 
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tsides • • • (Poor toul ! said my uncle Toby) 
. . altogether, an* please your Honour, was 
ore than I oould sustain. 
I was telling my sufferings to a young woman 
. a peasant's house, where our cart, which was 
le last of the line, had halted; they had 
ilped me in, and the young woman had taken 
cordial out of her pocket and dropped it upon 
(me sugar ; and seeing it had cheered mo, she 
id given it me a second and a third time. So 
was telling her, an' please your Honour, the 
iguish I was in, and was saying it was so 
tolerable to me, that I had much rather lie 
»wn upon the bed — ^turning my face towards 
le which was in the comer of the room — and 
e, than go on, — when, upon her attempting 

lead me to it, I fainted away in her arms, 
le was a g^ood soul ! as your Honour, said the 
nporal, wiping his eyes, will hear. . . • 
I thought Unt had been a joyous thing, quoth 
y uncle Toby. • • • 

'Tis the most serious thing, an* please your 
onour, (sometimes) that is in the world. 
By the persuasion pf the young woman, con- 
nued the Corporal, the cart with the wounded 
en set off without me ; she had assured them 
should expire immediately if I was put into 
le cart. So when I came to myself, — I found 
.yself in a still, quiet cottage, with no one but 
le young woman and the peasant and his wife, 
was laid across the bed in the comer of the 
x>m, with my wounded leg upon a chair, and 
le young woman beside me, holding the comer 
f her handkerchief dipped in vinegar to my 
ose with one hand, and rubbing my templia 
rith the other. 

I took her at first for the daughter of the 
•easant (for it was no inn) ; — so had offered her 
little purse with eighteen florins, which my 
K)or brother Tom (here Trim wiped his eyes) 
lad sent me as a token, by a recruit, just before 
le set out for Lisbon. 

I never told your Honour that piteous story 
'ct. — (Here Trim wiped his eyes a third time.) 

The young woman called the old man and his 
rife into the room to show them the money, in 
irder to gain me credit for a bed and what little 
leeessaries I should want, till I should be in a 
ondition to be got to the hospital • • • Come, 
hen, said she, tying up the little purse, — V\S, 
« your banker ; — but as that office alone will 
lot keep me employed, I'll be your nurse too. 

I thought, by her manner of speaking this, as 
rell as by her dress, which I then began to 
onsider more attentively, — that the young 
roman oould not bo the daughter cl the 
feasant. 

She was in Uaek down to her toes, with her 
lair concealed under % cambrio border, laid 
lose to her forehead: she was one of those 
and of nuns, an' please your Honour, of which 
roar Honour knows there are a good many in 
Flandeis, which they let go loose. • • • By thy 



description. Trim, said my uncle Toby, I dare 
say she was a young Bcguine, of which there 
are none to be found anywhere but in the 
Spanish Netherlands—except at Amsterdam. 
They differ from nuns in this, that they can 
quit their doisters if they choose to marry; 
they viut and take care of the sick by profes- 
sion. I had rather, for my own part, they did 
it out of good-nature. . • • 

She often told me, quoth Trim, she did it for 
the love of Christ. — I did not like it. . . . I 
believe. Trim, we are both wrong, said my 
uncle Toby :— well ask Mr. Yorick about it to- 
night, at my brother Shandy's ; — so put me in 
mind, added my uncle Toby. 

The young Beguine, continued the Cori>oral, 
had scarce given herself time to tell me ' she 
would be my nurse,' when she hastily turned 
about to begin the office of one, and prepare 
something for me ; — and in a short time, — ^though 
I thought it a long one, — she came back with 
flannels, etc., and having fomented my knee 
soundly for a couple of hours, etc., and made 
me a basin of thin gruel for my supper, she 
wished me rest, and promised to be with me 

early in the morning. She wished me, an* 

please your Honour, what was not to be had. — 
My fever ran very high that night ;— her figure 
made sad disturbance within me ; — I was every 
moment cutting the world in two — ^to give her 
half of it ; — and every moment was I crying that 
I had nothing but a knapsack and eighteen 
florins to share with her.— The whole night long 
was the fair Beguine, like an angel, dose by my 
bedside, holding back my curtain and offering 
me cordials ;— and I was only awakened from 
my dream by her coming there at the hour 
promised, and giving them in reality. — ^In truth, 
she was scarce ever from mo; and so accus- 
tomed was I to receive life from her hands that 
my heart sickened, and I lost colour when she 
left the room ; and yet, continued the Corporal 
(making one of the strangest reflections upon it 
in the world) — 

It was not love ;— f or during the three weeks 

she was almost constantly with me, fomenting 

my knee with her hand night and day, — I can 

honestly say, an' please your Honour— that * 
• • • • • * • 

once.^— 

That was veiy odd. Trim, quoth my undo 
Toby. 

I think so too, said Blrs. Wadman. 

It never did, said the CorporaL 

CHAPTER XXL 
-But 'tis no marvel, continued the Corporal, 



— seeing my undo Toby musing upon it,— fori 
love, an' please your Honour, is exactly likej 
war, in this: that a soldier, though he 
escaped three weeks complete o' Saturday n]ght,| 
— ^may neverthdess be shot through his heart on 
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I Sunday mormng.— /< happened to here, an' please 
your Honour, with this difference onlj^that 
it was on Sunday in the afternoon, when I fell 
in love all at once, with a tiMeraro. — ^It burst 
upon me, an' please your Honour, like a bomb, 
— scarce giving mo time to say, * God blesi me I' 

I thought. Trim, said my uncle Toby, a man 
never fell in love so very suddenly. . • • 

Yes, an' please your Honour, if he is in the 
way of it, replied Trim. . . . 

I prithee, quoth my uncle To^, inform me 
how this matter happened. • . • 

With all pleasure, said the Cknrporal» making 
A bow. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

I HAD escaped, continued the Corpora], all that 
time from falling in love, and had gone on to 
the end of the chapter, had it not been predes- 
tined otherwise. — ^There is no resisting our fate. 

It was on a Sunday, in the afteznocn, as I 
told your Honour. 

The old man and his wife had walked out — 

Everything was still and hush as midnight 
about tiie house — 

There was not so much as a dude or a duck- 
ling about the yard 

When the fair Beguine came in to see me. 

My wound was then in a fair way of doing 
well,— the inflammation had been gone off for 
some time ; but it was succeeded with an itch- 
ing both above and below my knee, so insuffer- 
able that I had not shut my eyes the whole night 
for it. 

Let me see it, said she, kneeling down upon 
the ground parallel to my knee, and laying her 
hand ui>on the part below it. — ^It onj^ wants 
rubbing a little, said tho Beguine ; so, covering 
it with the bed-dothes, she began with the fore- 
finger of her right hand to rub under my knee, 
guiding her forefinger backwards and forwards 
by the edge of the flannel which kept on the 
dressing. 

In five or six minutes I felt slightly the end 
of her second finger,— and presently it was laid 
flat with the other, and she continned rubbing 
in that way round and round for a good while. 
It then came into my head that I should fall in 
love : — I blush'd when I saw how white a hand 
she had. — I shall never, an' please your Honour, 
behold another hand so white whilst I live. • . . 

Not in that place, said my unele Toby. . . . 

Though it was the most serious despair in 
nature to the Corporal, he could not forbear 
smiling—— 

The young Beguine, continued the Corporal, 
perceiving it was of great service to me, — from 
rubbing for some time with two fingers, pro- 
ceeded to rub at length with three, — till by 
little and little she brought down the fourth, 
and then mbb*d with her whole hand. I will 
never say another word, an' please your Ho- 



nour, upon hands again ; — ^but it was softer thm 
satin. ... 

• . • Prithee, Trim, eommend it as muA as 
thou wilt, said my unele Toby ; I shall hesr tby 
story with the more delist. • . • TheCMponl 
thank'd his master most nnfeignedlj ; b«t hsf- 
ing nothing to say upon the Begnine*s band bit 
the same over again, he proceeded to the dscii 
of it. 

The Isir Beguine, asid the Corpoal, cant- 
tinned rubbing with her whole hand under bj 
knee, — till I fear'd her seal would weaiy bet 
. . • ' I would do a thousand times mon,' ssid 
she, * for the love of Christ.' ... In sayiag 
which she pass'd her hand aerots the flannd to 
the part above my knee, which I had equaOj 
complained of, and rubb'd it also. 

I perceived then I was beginning to be is 
love.--- 

As she continued rub-mb-mbbing, I felt it 
spread from under her hand, an' please yoor 
Honour, to every part of my f ramau 

The more she rubb'd, and tho longer strokn 
she took, the more the fire kindled m my veins, 
^tiU at length, by two or three strokes longer 
than the rest, my passkm rose to the hi^btA 
pitch.— I seised her hand . • . 

And then thou clapped'st it to thy lips, Tna, 
said my uncle Toby, and madeit a speech. 

Whether the Corporal's amour terminated 
precisely in the way my undo Toby deacdbed 
it, is not material ; it is enough that it eea- 
tained in it the essence of all the kfve-roinsaccs 
which ever have been written since the begin- 
ning of the world. 

CHAPTER XXm. 

As soon as the Corporal had finished the stoqr 
of his amour, — or rather my undo Toby for hin, 
— Mrs. Wadman silently sallied forth from hsr 
arbour, replaced the pin in her mob, pass'd tiw 
wicker-gate, and advaaoed dowly towards ny 
undo Toby's sentry-box : the dispositioQ which 
Trim had made in my undo Toby's mind m 
too f ayourable a crisis to be let slipp'd. 

— ^Ilie attack was determined upon : il m 
facilitated still more by my UBelc Toby's haviof 
ordered the Corporal to whed off the pionosi^ 
shovd, the spade, the pick«x% tho piqasli, 
and other military stares whidi lay sc at t ered 
upon the ground where Dunkirk stood.— Ihi 
Corporal had marched ^— the field was dear. 

Now consider, sir, idiat nonsense it is, eikh« 
in fighting or writing, or anything dse (iriiettff 
in rhyme to it or not), which a man has oos»> 
sion to do, to act by plan ; for if ever FLil, ii- 
dependent of all cirBumsteaoes, deserved regis- 
tering in letters of gold (I mean in tho arehivii 
of Gotham),— it was oertainly the pka of Mni 
Wadman's attack of my unde Toby In Ms 
sentry-box, by plan. Now tho phui i>*^ng ep 
in it at this juncture being tho planol Deakiik^— 
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out from every part of it in all directions into 
tbine. 

If thou lookcst, uncle Toby, in search of this 
mote one moment longer, thou art undone. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

An eye is, for all the world, exactly like a can. 
non, in this respect, that it is not so much the 
eye or the cannon in themselves, as it is tho 
carriage of the eye — and the carriage of the 
cannon, by which both the one and the other 
are enabled to do so much execution. I don't 
think the comparison a bad one: however, aa 
*tis made and placed at the head of the chapter 
as much for use as ornament, all I desire in 
return is, that whenever I si>eak of Mrs. Wad- 
man's eyes (except once in the next period), 
that you keep it in your fancy. 

I protest, madam, said my xmcle Toby, I can 
see nothing whatever in your eye. 

... It is not in the white, said Mrs. Wad- 
man. My unde Toby looked with might and 

main into ^e pupiL 

Now, of all the eyes which ever were created, 
from your own, madam, up to those of Venus 
herself, which certainly were as venereal a pair 
of eyes as ever stood in a head, there never was 
an eye of them all so fitted to rob my uncle 
Toby of his repose as the very eye at which he 
was looking ; — it was not, madam, a rolling eye, 
— a romping or a wanton one ; — ^nor was it an 
eye sparkling, petulant, or imperious, — of high 
claims and terrifying exactions, which would 
have curdled at once that milk of human nature 
of which my uncle Toby was made up ;^but 
'twas an eye full of gentle salutations — and soft 
responses, — speaking — not like the trumpet- 
stop of some ill-made organ, in which many an 



ale of Dunkirk a tale of relaxation, it 
!very impression she could make : and 
x>uld she have gone upon it, the ma- 
I fingers and hands in the attack of 
y-box was so outdone by that of the 
ine's in Trim's story, — that just then 
icular attack, however successful be- 
sme the most heartless attack that 
:nade. 

woman alone for this. Mrs. Wadman 
» open'd the wicker-gate, when her 
^rted with the change of circum- 

med a new attack in a moment. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

half distracted. Captain Shandy, said 
Iman, holding up her cambric hiuxdker- 
.er left eye, as she approached the door 
ide Toby's sentry-box; — a mote,— or 
• something, — I know not what, has got 

eye of mine;— do look into it— it is 
B white. — 

Bg which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself 
t>c8ide my unde Toby, and squeezing 
own upon the comer of his bench, she 
I an opportunity of doing it without 
, ... Do look into it, said she. 
; soul ! tiiou didst look into it with as 
Qocency of heart as ever child look'd 
ree show-box ; and 'twere as much a sin 
lurt thee. 

an will be peeping of his own accord 
igs of that nature, I've nothing to say 

i:le Toby never did : and I will answer 
that he would have sat quietly upon a 

1 June to January (which, you know, ^ ^ , ^ 

}oth the hot and cold months), with an eye I talk to holds coarse converse, but whisper- 
ae as the Thracian* Rhodope's beside ing soft — like the last low accents of an expiring 
dout being able to tell whether ^t.was saint, — ' How can you live comfortless. Captain 

Shandy, and alone, without a bosom to lean 
your head on, or trust your cares to V 
It was an ey e 
But I shall be in love with it myself if I say 



r a blue one. 

fficulty was to get mj unde Toby to 
neat alL 
rmounted. And 
im yonder, with his pipe pendulous in 
, and the ashes falling out of it, — look- 
1 looking, — then rubbing his eyes, — and 
igain, with twice the good nature that 
ileo looked for a spot in the sun. 
1 ! for by all the powers which animate 
n— Widow Wadman's left eye shines 
nent as ludd as her right; — there is 
Qote, nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, nor 
>r partide of opaque matter floating in 
re is nothing, my dear paternal uncle, 
ambent delicious fire, furtively shooting 



pe Thrsda tsm insrltabUi fudno inttrncto, 

:d oculis intuens attraxit, nt si in Ulsm qait 

fieri not ponet. qaln caperetnr— I know 



another word about it. 
It did my undo Toby's business. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

Thebb is nothing shows the characters of my 
father and my unde Toby in a more entertain- 
ing light than their different manner of de- 
portment under the same acddent ; — ^for I call 
not love a misf (Ntiune, from a persuasion that a 
man's heart is ever the better for it. Great 
God I what must my uncle Toby's have been, 
when 'twas all benignity without it ! 

My father, as appears from many of his 
papers, was very subject to this passion before 
he married ; — but from a little subadd kind of 
droUish impatience in his nature, whenover'ik 
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befell him, he would never submit to it like a 
Christian, but would pish, and hufT, and bounce, 
Mid kick, and play the devil, and write the bit- 
terest philippics against the eye that ever man 
wrote :— there is one verse upon somebody's eye 
or other, that for two or three nights together 
had put him by his rest, which, in his first 
transport of resentment against it, he begins 
thus : — 

*A dcvU 'tis— ond mischief such doth woi-k. 
As never yet did PAgan, Jew, or Tavk.'» 

In short, during the whole paroxysm, my 
father was all abuse and foul language, 
approaching rather towards malediction, — only 
he did not do it with as much method as 
Emulphus— ho was too impetuous ; nor with 
Ernulphus* policy,— for tho* my father, with 
the most intolerant spirit, would curse both 
this and that, and everything under heaven, 
which was cither aiding or abetting to his love, 
— yet he never concluded his chapter of curses 
upon it without cursing himself in at the 
bargain, as one of the most egregious fools and 
coxcombs, ho would say, that ever was let loose 
in the world. 

Aly imcle Toby, on the contrary, took it like 
a lamb, — sat still, and let the poison work in 
his veins without resistance ;— in the sharpest 
exacerbations of his woimd (like that on his 
groin), ho never dropt one fretful or discon- 
tented word, — he blamed neither heaven nor 
earth, — nor thought, nor spoke, an injurious 
thing of any body, nor any part of it ; he sat 
solitary and pensive with his pipe, — looking at 
his lame leg, — ^then whiffing out a sentimental 
heigh-ho ! which, mixing with the smoke, incom- 
moded no one mortaL 

He took it like a lamb, I say. 

In truth, he had mistook it at first; for, 
having taken a ride with my father that very 
morning, to save, if possible, a beautiful wood, 
which the dean and chapter were hewing down 
to give to the poor ; ' which said wood being in 
full view of my uncle Toby's house, and of 
singular service to him in his description of the 
battle of "VVynnendale, — by trotting on too 
hastily to save it, upon an uneasy saddle, worse 

horse, etc etc. ^it had so happened that the 

serous part of the blood had got betwixt the 
two skins, in the nethermost part of my uncle 
Toby, — the first shootings of which (as my uncle 
Toby had no experience of love) he had taken 
for a part of the passion, till the blister breaking 
in the one case, and the other remaining, my 
uncle Toby was presently convinced that his 
wound was not a skin-deep wound, but that it 
had gone to his heart. 






» This win be printed with my father's L\ft of 
Soeratesy tie. 

' Mr. Shandy most mean the poor in spirit; inas- 
much OS they divided the money amongst themselves. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

The world is ashamed of being rirtaons.— Uy 
uncle Toby knew little of the world ; and then- 
fore, when he felt he was in love with Widov 
Wadman, ho had no conception that the tfaiag 
was any more to be made a mystezy of {hsA ^ 
Sirs. TVadman had given him a cixt with a gi^'d 
knife across his finger. Had it been othenriie, 
—yet, as he ever looked upon Trim sa a homlile 
friend, and saw fresh reasons every day of liii 
life to treat him as snch— it would have mads 
no variation in the manner in which he infomsd 
him of the affair. 

' I am in love, Corporal ! ' quoth my osdi 
Toby. 

CHAPTER XXVllL 

In love !— said the Corporal, — your HonoorvM 
[very well the day before yesterday, when I wy 
filing your Honour the story of the Kiag of 

>hemia. • . . Bohemia! said my unde Tody 

musing a long time— »What becsms of 

that story. Trim ? 

. . . We lost it, an' please jour Honoiii; 
somehow betwixt us ; — ^but your Honour wss ii 
free from love then as I am. • • . Tiras jut 
whilst thou went'st off with the wheelbanov— 
with Mrs. Wadman, quoth my uncle Totyf.- 
She has left a ball here, added my unde Tobj, 
pointing to his breast. 

. • . She can no more, an* please yosr 
Honour, stand a siege, than she could fly, cried 
the Corporal. 

. . . But as we are neighbours, Trim, the belt 
way, I think, is to let her know it civilly finki 
quoth my uncle Toby. 

. • • Now, if I might presume, said ile 
Corporal, to differ from your Honour . . • 

. . . AVliy else do I talk to thee. Trim? lud 
my uncle Toby, mildly. 

. • . Then I would begin, an* please your 
Honour, with making a good thundeiing attsck 
upon her in return, — and telling her dnlly 
afterwards ; — for if she knows anything of your 
Honour's being in love beforehand—. . . L-d 
help her ! — she knows no more at present of % 
Trim, said my uncle Toby,— than the fStM 
imbom. 

Precious souls ! — 

Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all its drenm- 
stances, to Mrs. Bridget, twenty-four hofft 
before ; and was at that very moment sittiogiB 
council with her, touching some slight waiff' 
ings with regard to the issue of the sfbiff 
which the Devil, who never lies dead in a diteli» 
had put into her head — before he would sOo* 
half time to get quietly through her Te DefKtk. 

I am terribly afraid, said Widow WadmiBf 
in case I should many him, Bridget,— that ^ 
poor Captain will not eigoj his health wH^ 
the monstrous wound upon his groiB. 

It may not, ma<lam, be m rtstf b^ 
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plied Bridget, u you think; — and I beliove, 

Aides, added she, that tis dried up. 

... I could liise to know— merely for his 

Jce, said Mrs. Wadman. 

• • • Well know the long and the broad of it 

I ten days, answered Mrs. Bridget ; for whilst 

le Captain is paying hii addresses to you, I'm 

mfident Mr. Trim will be for making lore to 

M ; — and HI let him as much as he will, added 

Bridget, to get it all out of him. 

The measures were taken at once ; — and my 
nele Toby and the Corporal went on with 
hein. 

Now, quoth the Corporal, setting his left 
and akimbo, and giving such a flourish with 
is right as just promised success — and no more, 
-if your Honour will give me leave to lay down 
he plan of this attack — , . . 

Thou wilt please me by it, Trim, said my 
mcle Toby, exceedingly ; and as I foresee thou 
ansi act in it as my aufe-cfe-oamp, here's a crown, 
Corporal, to begin with, to steep thy commis- 
ion« 

• • • Then, an' please your Honour, said the 
7oirporal (making a bow first for his commission), 
—we will \>egin with getting your Honour's 
aced clothes out of the great campaign-trunk, 
'/o be well air'd, and have the blue and gold 
aken up at the sleeves; — and 111 put your 
irhite Bamaillie-wig fresh into pipes, — and send 
for a tailor to have your Honour's thin scarlet 
breeches turn'd. . . . 

I had better take the red plush ones, quoth 
my uncle Toby. . . , They will be too clumsy, 
■aid the CorporaL 

CHAPTER XXIX 

Thou wilt get a brush and a little chalk to 

my sword. . . . Twill be only in your Honour's 
way, replied Trim. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

--But your Honour's two rasors shall be new 
iet,~and I will get my Montero cap furbish'd 
Qp, and put on poor Lieutenant Le Fevre^s 
regimental coat, which your Honour gave me 
to wear for his sake;— and as soon as your 
Honour is dean shaved,- and has got your 
dean shirt on, with your blue and gold or your 
fine scarlet — sometimes one and sometimes 
Votber — and everything is ready for the 
attack, — well march up boldly, as if it was to 
the face of a bastion ; and whilst your Honour 
^gsges Mrs. AVadman in the parlour, to the 
Tight,— 111 attack Mrs. Bridget in the kitchen, 
to the left; and having seised that pass, I'll 
aoawer for it, said the Corporal, snapping his 
fingers over his head, — ^that the day is our own. 
... I wish I may but manage it right, said 
iny uncle Toby ; — ^but I declare, Corporal, I had 
uther march up to the very edge of a trench. 



... A woman is quite a different thing, said 
the CorporaL 
... I suppose so, quoth my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER XXXL 

If anything in the world which my father said 
could have provoked my uncle Toby during the 
time he was in love, it was the perverse use my 
father was always making of an expression of 
Hilarion the hermit, who, in speaking of his ab- 
stinence, his watchings, flagellations, and other 
instrumental parts of his religion, would say — 
though with more facetiousncss than became a 
hermit — * that they were the means he used to 
make his ait (meaning his body) leave off kicking.* 

It pleased my father well : it was not only a 
laconic way of expressing, but of libelling, at 
the same time, the desires and appetites of the 
lower parts of us ; so that for many years of my 
father's life 'twas his constant mode of expres- 
sion !— he never used the word pauiom once, — 
but <u$ always, instead of them;— so that he 
might be said truly to have been upon the bones, 
or the back of his own ass, or else of some other 
man's, during all that time. 

I must here observe to you the difference be- 
twixt 

My father's Ass and 

My hobby-horse,— in order to keep charac- 
ters as separate as may be in our fancies, as we 
go along. 

For my hobby-horse, if you recollect a little, 
is no way a vicious beast ; ho has scarce one hair 
or lineament of the ass about him. — *Tis the 
sporting little filly-folly which carries you out 
for the present hour,— a maggot, a butterfly, a 
picture, a fiddlestick, — an uncle Toby's siege, or 
an anything which a man makes a shift to get 
astride on, to canter it away from the cares and 
solicitudes of life. — *TiB as useful a beast as is in 
the whole creation; — nor do I really see how 
the world could do without it. 

— But for my father's ass. — Oh ! mount him, — 
mount him, — mount him — (that's three times, 
is it not?) — ^mount him not ; — 'tis a beast concu- 
piscent — and foul befall the man who does not 
hinder him from kicking. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

Well, dear brother Toby, said my father, upon 
his first seeing him after he fell in love, — and 
how goes it with your ass? 

Now, my uncle Toby thinking more of the 
part where he had had the blister than of 
Hilarion's metaphor, — and our preconceptions 
having (you know) as great a power over the 
sounds of words as the shapes of things, — he had 
imagined that my father, who was not very 
ceremonious in his ahoice of words, had inquired 
after the part by its proper name : so, notwith- 
standing my mother, Dr. Slop, and Mr. Yorick 
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were sitting in the x>arlour, he thought it rather 
civil to conform to the term my father had 
made use of than not. When a man is hemmed 
in by two indecorums, and must commit one of 
'em, I always observe, let him choose which he 
will, the world will blame him; — so I should 
not bo astonished if it blames my undo Toby. 

2Iy a — , quoth my unde Toby, is much better, 
brother Shandy.— My father had formed great 
expectations from his asi in this onset, and 
would have brought him on again ; but Doctor 
Slop setting up an intemperate laugh, — and my 
mother crying out L — bless us !— it drove my 
father's ass off the field ;~flnd the laugh then 
becoming general, — there was no bringing him 
back to the chargo for some time. — 

And so the discourse went on without him. 

Everybody, said my mother, says you are in 
love, brother Toby ; — and we hope it is true. 

... I am as much in love, sister, I believe, 
replied my uncle Toby, as any man usually is. 
. . . Humph ! said my father. • • • And when 
did you know it ? quoth my mother. 

. . . When the blister broke, replied my unde 
Toby. 

Lly uncle Toby'o reply put my father into good 
tcmi^cr, — 80 he charged o' foot. 

CHAPTER XXXTIL 

As the ancients agree, brother Toby, said my 
father, that there ore two different and distinct 
kinds of love^ according to the different parts 
which are affected by it,— the brain or liver, — I 
tliink when a man is in love it behoves him a 
little to consider which of the two he is fallen 
into. 

. . • What signifies it, brother Shandy, replied 
tny uncle Toby, which of the two it is, provided 
it will but moke a man marry, and love his wife, 
and got a few children? 

... A few children ! cried my father, rising 
out of his chair, and looking full in my mother's 
face, as he forced his way betwixt hers and 
Doctor Slop's, — a few children ! cried my father, 
repeating my unde Toby's words, as he walked 
to and fro. 

Not, my dear brother Toby, cried my father, 
recovering himself all at once, and coming close 
up to the back of my uncle Toby's chair, — not 
that I should be sorry hadst thou a score ; — on 
the contrary, I should rejoice, — ^and be as kind, 
Toby, to every one of them as a father. 

My uncle Toby stole his hand, unperceived, be- 
hind his chair, to give my father's a squeeze. 

Kay, moreover, continued he, keeping hold 
of my uncle Toby's hand, — so much dost thou 
possess, my dear Toby, of the milk of human 
nature, and so little of its asperities, — 'tis piteous 
the world u not peopled by creatures which re- 
semble thee ; and was I an Asiatic monarch. 
Added my father, heating himself with his new 
project, — I would oblige thee, provided it woidd 



not impair thy strength— or dry up thy ndifld 
moisture too fast—or weaken tiiy mBnaj cr 
fancy, brother Toby, which theee gymnia, ii- 
ordinatdy taken, are i^ to do,— elae, dear Toiif, 
I would proenre thee the moat beantifiil wooci 
in my empire, and I would oblige thee, mIsm 
voletit, to beget for me one labjeet every wMBl 

As my father pronounced the laat word of ib 
sentence, my mother took * pindi of waaaS,— 

Now, I would not, quoth my unde Toby, got a 
child nolena volent, that is, whether I woold « 
no, to please the greatest prince upcm eartL— 

And 'twould be cruel in mc, brother Tobj, to 
compd thee, said my father ;— 4>at 'tis a osse poi 
to show thee that it is not thy begetting a dll^ 
— in case thou should'st bo able,— but the ifjitaB 
of Love and Marriage thou goest upon, f^ichl 
would set thee right in. • . • 

There is, at least, said Yoridc, a great deil of 
reason and plain sense in Captain Shandy^ 
opinion of love; and 'tis among the iU-sp«Bft 
hours of my life, which I have to answer for, 
that I have read so many flourishing poets sod 
rhetoricians in my time, from whom I nenr 
could extract so much. • • • 

I wish, Yorick, said my father, you had md 
Plato; for there you would have leant thsk 
there are two 2ot«t. • • . I know there were teo 
rdiffions, replied Yorick, among the ancieiii^ 
— one for the vulgar, and another for the 
learned; — but I think one love mig^t ham 
served both of them very welL . , • 

It could not, replied my father, — and for ths 
same reasons ; for, of these loves, accordiog to 
Ficinus' comment upon Yelasius, the one ii 
rational — 

The other is natural; — 
the first andent, — without mother, — when 
Venus had nothing to do ; the second begotten 
of Jupiter and Dione. . • • 

Pray, brother, quoth my unde Tdqr, whit 
has a man who believes in God to do with this? 
. . . My father could not stop to sjiswer, for 
fear of breaking the thread of his discourse. 

This latter, continued he, partakes whdly of 
the nature of Venus. 

The first, which is the golden chain let down 
from heaven, exdtes to love herde, which com- 
prehends in it, and exdtes to^ the desire of 
philosophy and truth ; — ^the second excites to 
desire simply. , • . 

I think the procreation of children as beas> 
ficial to the world, said Yorick, as the findiii| 
out of the longitude. 

To be sure, said my mother, Une keeps petit 
in the world. • . • 

In the house, my dear, I own. • • • 

It replenishes the eartii, said my mother. . . • 

But it keeps heaven empty, my dear, rq)litd 
my father. . . • 

'Tis virginity, cried Slop, trinmpliEntly, whieb 
fills paradise. . • • 

Well pushed, nun I quoth my fathti; 
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CHAPTEE XXXrV. 

r had such % skiniushing, cutting kind 
hing way with him in diiq>atation8, 
; and riiyping, and giving eTery one a 
remember him by in his turn, — that if 
re twenty people in company, in less 
'■ an hoar he was sore to have every one 
lainst him. 

iid not a little contribnte to leave him 
loat an ally was, that if there was any 
more untenable than the rest, he would 

throw himself into it ; and, to do him 
rhcn he was once there, ho would defend 
Lutly, that 'twould have been a oonoem, 

a brave man or a good-natured one, to 
n him driven out. 

:, for this reason, though he would often 
im,— yet could never bear to do it with 
•rce. 

: Slop's Virginity t in the close of the 
»ter, had got him for once on the right 
he rampart ; and he was beginning to 
all the converts in (^iristondom about 
rs, when Coix>oral Trim came into the 
x> inform my uncle Toby that his thin 
ireeches, in which the attack was to be 
)on Mrs. Wadman, would not do ; for 
t tailor, in ripping them up in order to 
}m, had found they had been turned 
— Then turn them again, brother, said 
cr rapidly, for there will be many a 
of 'em yet before all's done in the afiEair. 
3y are as rotten as dirt, said the Cori>oraL 
en by aU means, said my father, bespeak 
)air, brother ; — ^for though I know, con- 
ny jfather, turning himself to the com- 
lat Widow Wadman has been deeply in 
h my brother Toby for many years, and 

1 every art and circumvention of woman 
t him into the same passion, yet, now 
has caught him, her fever will be past 

it. 

M gained her point. 

is case, continued my father, which 

am persuaded, never thought of, — Love, 

is not so much a aenHment as a situation, 
ich a man enters, as my brother Toby 
[o into a corps ; — ^no matter whether he 
10 service or no, being once in it, he 
f he did, and t^cs every step to ^ow 

a man of prowess. 

Lypothesis, like the rest of my father's, 
usible enough, and my unde Toby had 
igle word to object to it, — in which Trim 
ady to second him ; — ^but my father had 
-vn his conclusion.^^ 
lis reason, continued my father (stating 
: over again),— notwithstanding all the 
knows that BIrs. Wadman affects my 

Toby,— and my brother Toby contrari- 
'ects BIrs. Wadman, and no obstacle in 
■/> forbid the music striking up this very 



night, yet will I answer for it that this selfsame 
tune irill not be play'd this twelvemonth. . . . 

We hav^taken our measures badly, quoth my 
uncle Toby, looking up interrogatively in Trim's 
face.— • 

I would lay my Montero cap, said Trim 

Now Trim's Montero cap,^ as I once told you, 
was his constant wager ; and having f urbish'd 
it up tint very night, in order to go upon the 
attack, — it made the odds look more consider- 
able. — I would lay, an' please your Honour, my 
Montero cap to a shilling, — was it proper, con- 
tinued Trim (making a bow), to offer a wager 
before your Honours. . . . 

There is nothing improper in it, said my father, 
— ^'tis a mode of expression ; for in saying thou 
would'st lay thy Montero cap to a shilling, all 
thou meanest is this, — ^that thou belie vest 

Now, what dost thou believe ? . . . 

That Widow Wadman, an' please your 
Worship, cannot bold it out ten dajrs. . • . 

And whence, cried Slop, jeeringly, haat thou 
all this knowledge of woman, friend? . • . 

By falling in love with a popish dergsrwoman, 
said Trim. 

Twas a Beguine, said my uncle Toby. . . • 

Doctor Slop was too much in wrath to listen 
to the distinction; and my father taking that 
very crisiB to fall in helter-skelter upon the 
whde order of Nuns and Beguines, a set of silly, 
fusty baggages,— Slop could not stand it ;— and 
my unde Toby having tome measures to take 
about his breedies — and Yorick about his 
fourth general division — in order for their 
several attacks next day, — ^the company broke 
up ; and my father being left alone, and having 
half an hour ui>on his hands betwixt that and 
bed-time, he called for pen, ink, and paper, and 
wrote my uncle Toby the following letter of 
instructions : 

Mt Deab Bbother Tobt, 

What I am going to say to thee is upon the 
nature of women, and of love-making to them ; 
and perhaps it is as well for thee, — ^tho' not so 
well for me, — ^that thou hast occasion for a letter 
of instructions upon that head, and that I am 
able to write it to thee. 

Had it been the good pleasure of Him who 
disposes of our lots, and thou no sufferer by the 
knowledge, I had been well content that thou 
should'st havedipp'd the pen this moment into 
the ink, instead of myself ; but that not being 
the case,— Mrs. Shandy being now dose beside 
me, preparing for bed,— I have thrown together, 
without order, and just as they have come into 
my mind, such hints and documents as I deem 
may be of use to thee, intending in this to give 
thee a token of my love; not doubting, my 
dear Toby, of the manner in which it will be 
accepted. 

In the first place, with regard to all which 
concerns religion in the affair, — ^though I per- 
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ceive, from a glow in my cheek, that I blush as 
I begin to speak to thee upon tho subject, as 
well knowing, notwithstanding thy unafTcctcd 
secrecy, how few of its offices thou ncglcctest, — 
yet I would remind thee of one (during tho 
continuance of thy courtship) in a particular 
manner, which I would not have omitted ; and 
that is, never to go forth upon the enterprise, 
whether it be in the morning or the afternoon, 
without first recommending thyself to the pro- 
tection of Almighty God, that he may defend 
thee from the evil one. 

Shave the whole top of thy crown dean, once 
at least every four or five days, but oftener if 
convenient ; lest, in taking off thy wig before 
her thro' absence of mind, she should be able to 
discover how much has been cut away by Time, 
— ^how much by Trim. 

Twere better to keep ideas of baldness out of 
her fancy. 

Always carry it in thy mind, and act upon it 
as a sure maxim, Toby,-^^ 

'That women are timid;' and *tis well they 
are, — else there would be no dealing with them. 

Let not thy breeches be too tight, nor hang 
too loose about thy thighs, like the trunk-hose 
of our ancestors : 

A just medium prevents all conclusions. 

Whatever thou hast to say, be it more or less, 
forget not to utter it in a low, soft tone of voice. 
— Silence, and whatever approaches it, weaves 
dreams of midnight secrecy into the brain : for 
this cause, if thou canst help it, never throw 
down the tongs and poker. 

Avoid all kinds of pleasantry and facetious- 
ness in thy discourse with her, and do whatever 
lies in thy power, at the same time, to keep 
from her all books and writings which tend 
thereto: there are some devotional tracts, 
which, if thou canst entice her to read over, — it 
will be well; but suffer her not to look into 
Habelais, or Scarron, or Don Quixote : 

They are all books which excite laughter; 
and thou knowest, dear Toby, that there is no 
passion so serious as lust. 

Stick a pin in the bosom of thy shirt before 
thou enterest her parlour. 

And if thou art permitted to dt upon the 
same sofa with her, and she gives thee occasion 
to lay thy hand on hers,— beware of taking it ; — 
thou canst not lay thy hand on hen but she 
will find the temper of thine. — Leave that, and 
as many other things as thou canst, quite unde- 
termined; by so doing, thou wilt have her 
curiosity on thy ride ; and if she is not con- 
quered by that, and thy qm continues still 



kicking, which there is great reason to suppose,— 
thou must begin with first losing a few ounces 
of blood below the ears, According to the prac- 
tice of the ancient Scythiaas, who oared the 
most intemperate fits of the appetite by that 
means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having the psri 
anointed with the syrup of hellebore, usin; 
proper evacuations and purges ; — and I beliefs 
rightly.— But thou must eat little or nogost'i 
flesh, nor red deer ; — ^nor even foal*s flesh, li|^ 
any means ; — and carefully •^•tivin, — ^that is, u 
much as thou canst, from peacocks, cnnei^ 
coots, didappers, and water-hens. 

As for thy drink, I need not tell thee, ft 
must be the infurion of Vervain and the hob 
Banect, of which JSlian relates such effeeis;^ 
but if thy stomach palls with it, disoontiDQeil 
from time to time, taking oucombers, mdkiii% 
purslane, water-lilies, woodbine, and lettuet 
the stead of them. 

There is nothing farther for thee 
occurs to me at present,^— 

Unless the breaking out of m fresh wtr.— 80^ 
wishing everything, dear Toby, for the best, 
I rest thy affectionate brother, 

WaltuShaidt. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Whilst my father was writing his letter «l 
instructions, my uncle Toby and the Ooipoiil 
were busy in preparing everything for ths, 
attack. As the turning of the thin sesrisl 
breeches was laid aude (at least for the preseat)^ 
there was nothing which should pat it cff 
beyond the next morning ; so, aooordio^y, ii 
was resolved upon for eleven o'clock. 

Come, my dear, said my father to my mother, 
'twill be but like a brother and sister, if yoa 
and I take a walk down to my brother Tolqr*s— 
to countenance him in this attack of his. 

My uncle Toby and the Corporal had both 
been accoutred some time when my father s&4 
mother entered, and the clock striking dereiu 
were that moment in motion to sally forth;-' 
but the aooount of this is worth more than ii 
be wove into the fag-end of the eighth voltuM 
of such a work as this. — ^My father had no timt 
but to put the letter of instructions into my 
uncle Toby's coat-pockets and join with mj 
mother in wishing his attack prosperous. 

I could like, said my mother, to look thiougli 
the key-hole, out of euriotUy, , . . Call it hj 

(its right name, my dear, quoth mj father, 
look through the kei^-hole as long as you wiQ. 
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A DEDIOATIOSr TO A OBEAT MAN. 

Satdto, a priori^ intended to dedicate The 
Amonn of my Uncle Toby to Mr. * * *,— I see 
Bore leagons, a potUriori, for doing it to Lord 

[• 

I ahoold lament, from my lonl, if tliis ex- 
posed me to the jealonsy of their Reverences ; 
becmuse a pottcriori, in Court Latin, signifies 
the kisiiTig of hands for preferment, or anything 
else, in order to get it. 
My ojMnion of Lord •••••• is neither 

better nor worse than it was of Mr. ***. 
BonoiirB, like impressions upon coin, may giyej 
•n ideal and local value to a bit of base metal 
but gold and silver will pass all the world overj 
without any other reconmiendation than thcirl 
•wn weight. 

The same goodwill that made me think of 

offering up half an hour's amusement to Mr. 

^ * * when out of place, operates more forcibly 

rVt present, as half an hour's amusement will be 

more serviceable and refreshing after labour 

end sorrow, than after a philosophical repast. 

Nothing is so perfectly amuaement as a total 
change of ideas ; no ideas are so totally different 
as those of Ministers and innocent Lovers : for 
which reason, when I come to talk of Statesmen 
and Patriots, and set such marks upon them as 
prevent confusion and mistakes concerning 
for the future, — I propose to dedicate that 
▼olnme to tome gentle Shepherd, 

Whose thoughts prond Science never tanght to stray 
Fsr as the Ststesmsn't walk or Pstriot-wsy ; 
Tet jin^ Jfatur* to his hopes bad given, 
Ont of a doad-capt hill, an hnmbler heaven; 
Some imtam'd World in depth of woods emhrac'd— 
Some happier Island in the wat'ry wast^— 
And where, admitted to that eqnal sky, 
"BiMfalthfiil Dog should bear him company. 

Jn. a word, by thus introducing an entire new 
of objects to his imagination, I shall un- 
|K?oidably give a Diversion to his passionate and 
re-siek contemplations. In the meantime, 

I am 

Thx Axtthob. 



OHAPTEB L 

t CALL an the powers of time and chance, which 
Severally check us in our careers in this world, 
to bear me witness that I could never yet get 
fairly to my uncle Toby's amours, till this very 
Ddomcnt, that my mother's eurioiilyf aa she 
atated the affair, — or a different impulse in her, 
M my father would have it, — ^wished her to 
take a peep at them through the key-hole. 
'Call it, my dear, by its right name,' quoth 



my father, ' and look through the key-hole as 
long as you will.' 

Nothing but the fermentation of that littlo 
subacid humour, which I have often spoken of, 
in my father's habit, could have vented such an 
insinuation ;— he was, however, frank and gene- 
rous in his nature, and at all times open to 
conviction; so that he had scarce got to the 
last word of this ungracious retort, when his 
conscience smote him. 

My mother was then conjugally swinging 
with her left arm twisted under his right, in 
such wise that the inside of her hand rested 
upon the back of his ;— she raised her fingers, 
add lot them fall,— it could scarco be called a 
tap ; or, if it was a tap, 'twould have puzzled a 
casuist to say whether 'twas a tap of remon- 
strance or a tap of confession : my father, who 
was all sensibilities from Head to foot, dass'd it 
right. Conscience redoubled her blow, — ho 
turned his face suddenly the other way, and 
my mother, supposing his body was about to 
turn with it, in order to move homewards, by 
a cross-movement of her right leg, keeping her 
left as its centre, brought herself so far in front 
that, as he turned his head, he met her eye : — 
Confusion again ! he saw a thousand reasons to 
wipe out the reproach, and as many to reproach 
himself :— a thin, blue, chill, pellucid crystal, 
with all its humours so at rest, the least mote 
or speck of desire might have been seen at the 
bottom of it, had it existed ;— it did not : — and 
how I happen to be so lewd myself, particularly 
a little before the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes, Heaven above knows;— my mother, 
madam, was so at no time, either by nature, by 
institution, or example. 

A temperate current of blood ran orderly 
through her veins in all months of the year, 
and in all critical moments both of the day and 
night alike ; nor did she superinduce the least 
heat into her humours from the manual effer- 
vescences of devotional tracts, which, having 
little or no meaning in them. Nature is oft- 
times obliged to find one; — and as for my 
father's example ! 'twos so far from being either 
aiding or abetting thereunto, that 'twas the 
whole business of his life to keep all fancies of 
that kind out of her head. — Nature had done 
her part to have spared him this trouble ; and, 
what was not a little inconslBtent, my jfather 
knew it. And here am I sitting, this 12th 
day of August 1766, in a purple jerkin and 
yellow pair of slippers, without eitiier wig or 
cap on, a most tragi-comioal completion of his 
prediction, 'That I should neither think nor act 
like any other man's child, upon that very 
account.' 

The TP^fa^kft of my father was in attacking 

N 




my mother's motive, instead of the act itself ; 
for certainly, key-holes were made for other 
purposes; and, considering the act as an act 
which interfered with a true proposition, and 
denied a key-hole to bo what it was, it became 
a violation of nature ; and was so far, you see, 
criminaL 

It is for this reason, an' please your Beve- 
rences, that key-holes are the occasion of more 
sin and wickedness than all the other holes in 
this world put together : 

^Which leads me to my undo Toby's 



amours. 



CHAPTER n. 



Though the Cozxx>ral had been as good as his 
word in putting my unde Toby's great Bamaillie 
wig into pipes, yet the time was too short to 
produce any great effects from it : it had lain 
many yean squeezed up in the comer of his old 
campaign trunk; and as bad forms are not so 
easy to be got the better of, and the use of 
candle-ends not so well understood, it was not 
so pliable a business as one would have wished. 
The Corporal, with cheery eye and both arms 
extended, had fallen back perpendicular £rom it 
a score times, to inspire it, if possible, with a 
better air. —Had Spleen given a look at it, 
two old have cost her ladyship a smile. It 
curl'd everjrwhere but where the Cozxx>ral 
would have it ; and where a buckle or two, in 
his opinion, would have done it honour, he 
oould as soon have raised the dead. 

Such it was, — or, rather, such would it have 
seemed upon any other brow ;~but the sweet 
look of goodness which sat upon my unde 
Toby's assimilated everything around it so 
sovereignly to itself , and Nature had, moreover, 
wrote Gentieman with so fair a hand in every 
line of his countenance, that even his tarnished 
gold-laced hat and huge cockade of flimsy taffeta 
became him ; and, though not worth a button 
in ihemsdves, yet the moment my uncle Toby 
put them on, they became serious objects, and 
altogether seemed to have been picked up by 
the hand of Sdence to set him off to advantage. 

Nothing in this world could have co-operated 
more powerfully towards this than my unde 
Toby's blue and gold,— Aad not QuantUff, in 
iome measwre, been neceseary to Orace. In a 
period of fifteen or sixteen years since they 
had been made, by a total inactivity in my 
unde Toby's life (for he seldom went further 
than the bowling-green), his blue and gold had 
become so miserably too strait for him that it 
was with the utmost difficulty the Corporal was 
able to get him into them : the taking them up 
at the sleeves was of no advantage ; they were 
laced, however, down the bade, and at the 
seams of the sides, etc, in the mode of King 
William's reign; and, to shorten all description, 
they shone so bright against the sun that morn- 
ing, and had so metallio and doughty aa air 



with them, that, had my uncle Toby thought oi 
attacking in armour, nothing could have so well 
imposed upon his imagination. 

As for the thin scarlet breeches, they had 
been unripped by the tailor between the 1^ 
and left at sixes and sevens, 

^Yes, madam; but let us govern our 

fancies. It is enough they were held iapisc- 
ticable the night before ; and, as there was bo 
alternative in my uncle Toby's wardrobe^ hs 
sallied forth in the red plush. 

The Corporal had arrayed himself in poorLs 
Fevre's regimental coat; and, with his hair 
tucked up under his Montero cap, which h» 
had furbished up for the oocacioD, marched 
three paces distant from his maater : a vfaiil 
of military pride had puffed out his shirt at the 
wrist ; and upon that, in a black leather thiiog 
clipped into a tassel beyond the knot, hung the 
Corporal's stick. — ^My uncle Toby carried hit 
cane like a pike. 

^It looks well, at least, quoth my father 

tolmnself. 

CHAPTER UL 

Mt unde Toby turned his head more than once 
behind him, to see how he was supported by 
the Corporal ; and the Corporal, aa oft ss he 
did it, gave a slight flourish with his stick,— 
but not vapouringly ; and with the sweetest 
accent of most respectful encouragement, bid 
his Honour ' never fear.' 

Now my undo Toby did fear, and grievomly 
too ; he Imew not (as my father had rei«oafihed 
him) so much as the right end of a woman from 
the wrong, and therefore was never altogether 
at his ease near any one of them, — unlea is 
sorrow or distress : then infinite was his pUtj; 
nor would the most courteous kni^t of romanoe 
have gone further, at least upon one Itg, to 
have wiped away a tear from a woman's eje; 
and yet, excepting once that he was begofled 
into it by Mrs. Wadman, he had never looked 
stedf astly into one ; and would often tell my 
father, in the simplidty of his heart, that it 
was almost (if not about) as bad as taBdog 
bawdy. 

^And suppose it is? my father would ssy. 

CHAPTER rv. 1 

She cannot, quoth my unde Toby, halting, 
when they had marched up to within twenty 
paces of Mrs. Wadman's door, — she cannot, 
Corpora], take it amiss. 

. . . She will take it, an' please your Honour, 
said the Corporal, just as the Jew's widow at 
Lisbon took it of my brother Tom. 

And how was that? quoth my uncle Ttbjf 
facing quite about to the CovpoxaL 

. • • Your Honour, replied the Coiporal, 
knows of Tom's miafortonea; bat this affair 
has nothing to do with them any further tiian 
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Tom lud not married the widow, — 
leaied God, after their marriage, 
d bat put pork into their saiuages, 
>ul had nerer been taken out of his 
&nd dragged to the Inquisition. — 
place, added the Corporal, shaking 
hen once a poor creature is in, he is 
i your Honour, for ever, 
very true, said my imcle Toby, 
ely at Mrs. Wadman's house as he 

ling, continued the Corporal, can 
confinement for life, — or so sweet, 
mr Honour, as libcHy. 
ling, Trim, said my uncle Toby, 

st a man is free, cried the Corporal, 
rish with lus stick thus :^— 




id of my father^s most subtle syllo- 
not have said more for celibacy. 
Toby looked earnestly towards his 
his bowling-green. 

oral had unwarily conjured up the 
culation with his wand, and he had 
do but to conjure him down again 
Dry; and in this form of exorcism 
esiostically did the Corporal do it. 

CHAPTER V. 

)lace, an' please your Honour, was 
he weather warm, it put him upon 
riously of settling himself in the 

as it fell out about that time that 
> kept a sausage -shop in the same 
the ill luck to die of a strangury, 
ds widow in possession of a rousing 
a thought (as everybody in Lisbon 
he best he could devise for himself) 

be no harm in offering her his ser- 
-y it on ; so, without any introduc- 
) widow, except that of buying a 
^usages at her shop, Tom set out, 
e matter thus within himself as he 
Qg, — that, let the worst come of it 

he should at least get a pound of 
r their worth ; but, if things went 
lould be set up; inasmuch as he 



should get not only a pound of sausages, but a 
wife and a sausage-shop, an' please your Honour, 
into the bargain. 

Every servant in the family, from high to low, 
wished Tom success; and I can fancy, an'please 
your Honour, I see him this moment with his 
white dimity waistcoat and breeches, and a hat 
a little o' one side, passing joUily along the 
street, swinging his stick, with a smile and a 
cheerful word for everybody ho met. But, 
alas, Tom! thou smilest no more, cried the 
Corporal, looking on one side of him upon the 
ground, as if he apostrophised him in his 
dungeon. 

. . . Poor fellow ! said my uncle Toby, feel- 
ingly. 

... He was an honest, light-hearted lad, an' 
please your Honour, as ever blood warmed. 

. . . Then he resembled thee. Trim, said my 
unclo Toby rapidly. 

The Corporal blushed down to his fingers' 
ends; — a tear of sentimental bashfulness — an- 
other of gratitude to my uncle Toby — and a 
tear of sorrow for his brother's misfortunes — 
started into his eye, and ran sweetly down his 
cheek together. My uncle Toby's kindled, as 
one lamp does at another ; and, taking hold of 
the breast of Trim's coat (which had been that 
of Le Fevre's), as if to ease his lame leg, but in 
reality to gratify a finer feeling, — he stood 
silent for a minute and a half ; at the end of 
which he took his hand away, and the Corporal, 
making a bow, went on with his story of his 
brother and the Jew's widow. 

CHAPTER VL 

When Tom, an' please your Honour, got to the 
shop, there was nobody in it but a poor negro 
girl, with a bunch of white feathers slightly] 
tied to the end of a long cane, flapping awa; 
flies — ^not killing them. . . . 'Tis a pretty pic 
ture ! said my uncle Toby ; — she had suftere< 
persecution, Trim, and had learnt mercy. 

. . . She was good, an' please your Honour, 
from nature, as well as from hardships; and 
there are circumstances in the story of that 
poor friendless slut that would melt a heart of 
stone, said Trim; and some dismal winter's 
evening, when your Honour is in the humour, 
they shall be told you with the rest of Tom's 
story, for it makes a part of it. 

. . . Thondonotfoi:get, Trim, said my uncle 

Toby. 

... A negro has a soul, an' please your 
Honour? said the Corporal (d ubtingly). 

... I am not much versed. Corporal, quoth 
my uncle Toby, in things of that kind ; but I 
suppose God would not leave him without one, 
any more than thee or me. 

... It would be putting one sadly over the 
head of another, quoth the CorporaL 

... It would so, said my uncle Toby. . , • 
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Why then, an* please your Honour, is a black 
wench to be used worse than a white one ? 

• . . I can give no season, said my uncle Toby. 

. • . Only, cried the Coiporal, shiJcing his head, 
because she has no one to stand up for her. 

• . . 'Tis that very thing, Trim, quoth my 
imde Toby, which recommends her to pro- 
tection, — and her brethren with her; *tis the 
fortune of war which has put the whip into our 
hands wad ; — ^where it may be hereafter. Heaven 
knows !— but, be it where it will, the brave. 
Trim, will not use it unkindly. 

• . • God forbid 1 said the GorporaL 

. . • Amen, responded my uncle Toby, laying 
his hand upon his heart. 

The Gorporal returned to his story and went 
on — ^but with an embarassmont in doing it, which 
here and there a reader in this world will not 
be able to comprehend ; for by the many sudden 
transitions all along, from one kind and cordial 
passion to another, in getting thus far on his way, 
he had lost the sportable key of his voice, which 
gave sense and spirit to his tale : he attempted 
twice to resume it, but could not please him- 
self ; so, giving a stout hem / to rally back the 
retreating spirits, and aiding Nature at the same 
time with his left arm akimbo on one side, and 
with his right a little extended, supporting her 
on the other— the Gorporal got as near the note 
as he could ; and in that attitude continued his 
story: — 

CHAPTER VII. 

As Tom, an* please your Honour, had no busi- 
ness at that time with the Moorish girl, he 
passed on into the room beyond, to talk to the 
Jew's widow about love — and his pound of 
sausages; and being, as I have told your 
Honour, an open, cheery-hearted lad, with his 
character wrote in his looks and carriage, he 
took a chair, and without much apology, but 
with great civility at the same time, placed it 
close to her at the table, and sat down. 

There is nothing so awkward as courting a 
woman, an' please your Honour, whilst she is 
making sausages. — So Tom began a discourse 
upon them : first, gravely,— as, ' How they were 
made ; — with what meats, herbs, and spices ;* — 
then a little gaily,— as, 'With what skins,— 



my uncle Toby, and so terrible a season csai 
on, that if things had not fallen out as thej 
did, our troops must have perish'd in the opes 
field. 

• . . Why, therefore, may not battlei, sa' 
please your Honour, as well as marriages, be 
made in heaven?— My uncle Toby unwed 

Religion inclined him to say one thing, tnd 

his high idea of military skill tempted him to 
say another ; so, not being able to frame % 
reply exactly to his mind— my undo Toby said 
nothing at all ; and the Gorporal finished his 
story. 

As Tom perceived, an* please your Honour, 
that he gained ground, and that all he had nid 
upon the subject of sausages was kindly taken, 
he went on to help her a little in making them, 
— first, by taking hold of the ring of the aatuage 
whilst she stroked the forced meat down with 
her hand; — ^thcn by cutting the strings into 
proper lengths, and holding them, in his hand, 
whilst she took them out one by one;— then 
by putting them across her mouth, that the 
might take them out as she wanted them,— and 
so on from little to more, till at last he adven- 
tured to tie the sausage himself, whilst she held 
(the snout. 
^Now a widow, an' please your Honour, 
always chooses a second husband as unlike the 
first as she can : so the affair was more than 
half settled in her mind before Tom men* 
tioned it. 

She made a feint, however, of defending he^ 
self, by snatching up a sausago. Tom in- 
stantly laid hold of another. — 

But seeing Tom's had more gristle in it,— 

She signed the capitulation — and Tom sealed 
it ; and there was an end of the matter. 



CHAPTER YUL 

All womankind, continued Trim (commentins 
upon his story), from the highest to the lowest, 
an' please your Honour, love jokes ; the diffi- 
culty is to know how they choose to have them 
cut ; and there is no knowing that, but by try- 
ing, as we do with our artillery in the field, hj 
raising or letting down their breeches, till m 
hit the mark. 
... I like the comparison, said my radi 



and if they never burst?— Whether the largest I Toby, better than the thing itself. 



were not the best?' — ^and so on— taking care 
only, as he went along, to season what he had 
to say upon sausages rather under than over— 
that he might have room to act in. . • • 

It was owing to the neglect of that very pre- 
caution, said my uncle Toby, laying his hand 
upon Trim's shoulder, that Count de la Motte 
. lost the battle of Wynendale : he pressed too 
jipeedily into the wood ; which, if he had not 
done, Lisle had not fallen into our hands, nor 
client and Bruges, which both followed her 
example.— It was too late in the year, continued 



Because your Honour, quoth the Cot' 
poral, loves glory more than pleasure. 

... I hope, Trim, answered my uncle Tohj, 
1 love mankind more than either ; and as the 
knowledge of arms tends so apparently to the 
good and quiet of the world — and particolarlj 
that branch of it which we have practised 
together in our bowling-green — ^has no objeek 
but to shorten the strides of Ambition, snd 
intrench the lives and fortunes of the few froo 
the plunderings of the many, — ^whenever that 
'drum beats in our ean^ I trust. Corporal, wa 
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ithcT of OB want bo much humanity and 
ccling as to face about and march, 
enouncing this, uncle Toby faced about, 
rch*d firmly as at the head of his com- 
-and the faithful Corporal, shouldering 
c, and striking his hand upon his coat- 
he took his first step— maroh*d close 
him down the avenue. 
Tow what can their two noddles be 
cried my father to my mother.— By all 
: range, they are besieging Iilrs. Wadman 
, and are marching round her house to 
it the lines of circumvallation ! 

I dare say, quoth my mother But 

3ar sir ; for what my mother dared to 
n the occasion— and what my father did 
Q it, — with her replies and his rejoinders, 
read, perused, paraphrased, commented, 
canted upon — or, to say it all in a word, 
J thumb'd over by Posterity in a chapter 
I say by Posterity — and care not if I 
:he word again, — for what has this book 
Loro than the Legation of Moses, or the 
a Tub, that it may not swim down the 
)f Time along with them? 
. not argue the matter : Time wastes too 
very letter I trace tells me with what 
r life follows my pen ; the days and 
•f it more precious, — my dear Jenny, — 
e rubies about thy neck, are flying over 
ids like light clouds of a windy day, 
5 return more. — ^Everything presses on ; 
t thou art twisting that lock— see ! it 
Tey ; and every time I kiss thy hand to 
cu, and every absence which follows it, 
ludcs to that eternal separation which 
shortly to make. — 
en have mercy upon us both 1 

CHAPTER IX. 

Dr what the world thinks of that ejacula- 
would not give a gixjat. 

CHAPTER X. 

thcr had gone with her left arm twisted 
father's right, tiU they had got to the 
igle of the old garden-wall, where Doctor 
IS overthrown by Obadiah on the coach- 
As this was directly opposite to the 
\ Sirs. Wadman's house, when my father 

it, he gave a look across ; and, seeing 
cle Toby and the Corporal within ten 
»f the door, he turned about — 'Let us 
op a moment,' quoth my father, 'and 
h what ceremonies my brother Toby and 

1 Trim make their first entry ; — it will 
tain us,* added my father, 'a siugle 

!^o matter if it be ten minutes, quoth my 

It will not detair us half a one, said my 
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The Corporal was just then setting in with 
the story of his brother Tom and the Jew's 
widow: the story went on — and on; — it had 
episodes in it, — ^it came back and went on — and 
on again ; there was no end of it : — the reader 
found it very long. 

G — help my father ! he jn»VeI fifty times at 
every new attitude, and gave the Corporal's 
stick, with all its flourishings and danglings, to 
as many devils as chose to accept of them. 

When issues of events like these my father 
is waiting for are hanging in the scales of Fate, 
the mind has the advantage of changing the 
principle of expectation three times, without 
which it would not have power to see it out. 

Curiosity governs the ^rst tnomtnt ; and the 
second moment is all economy to justify the 
expense of the first ; — and for the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth moments, and so on to the day{ 
of judgment — 'tis a point of Honour. 

1 need not be told that the ethic writers have 
assigned this all to Patience ; but that Virtue, 
methinks, has extent of dominion sufficient cf 
her own, and enough to do in it, without invad- 
ing the few mantled castles which Honour has 
left him upon the earth. 

My father stood it out as wcU as he could 
with these three auxiliaries, to the end of Trim's 
story ; and thence to the end of my uncle Toby'a 
panegyric upon arms, in the chapter following 
it ; when seeing that, instead of marching up> 
to Mrs. Wadman's door, they both faced about 
and march'd down the avenue diametrically 
opposite to his expectation, — he broke out at 
once with that little subacid soreness of humour 
which, in certain situations, distinguished his 
character from that of all other men. 

CHAPTER XI. 

* Now what can their two noddles be about?*' 
cried my father, etc. . . . 

... I dare say, said my mother, they are- 
making fortifications. 

. . . Not on Airs. TVadman's premises ! cried 
my father, stepping back. 

... I suppose not, quoth my mother 

... I wish, said my father, raising his voice, 
the whole science of fortification at the Devil, 
with all its trumpery of saps, mines, blinds, 
gabions, faussebniys, and cuvettes. 

. . . They are foolish things, said my mother. 

Now she had a way, which, by the bye, I 
would this moment give away my purple jerkin, 
and my yellow slippers into the bargain, if some 
of your Reverences would imitate, — and that 
was, never to refuse her assent and consent to 
any proposition my father laid before her, 
merely because she did not understand it, or 
hod no ideas to the princiiial word or term of 
art upon which the tenet or proposition rolled. 
She contented herself with doing all that her 
godfathers and godmothers promised for her-~ 
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but no more ; and bo would go on using a hard 
word for twenty yean together, — and replying 
to it too, if it was a verb, in all its moods and 
tenses, without giving herself any trouble to 
inquire about it. 

This was an eternal source of misery to my 
father, and broke the neck, at the first setting 
out, of more good dialogues between them than 
could have done the moct petulant contradic- 
tion ;— the few that lunriTed were the better 
for the euvetUt. 

* They are foolish things,* said my mother. 

. . . Particularly the cuvettes, replied my 
father. 

Twas enough ; — ^he tasted the sweet of triumph 
— and went on — 

Not that they are, properly speaking, Mrs. 
Wadman^s premises, said my father, partly 
correcting himself, — because she is but tenant 
for life. 

. . . That makes a great difference, said my 
mother. 

... In a foors head, replied my father. 

. . . Unless she should happen to have a child, 
said my mother. 

. . . But she must persuade my brother Toby 
first to get her one. 

... To be sure, Mr. Shandy, quoth my 
mother. 

. . . Tho* if it comes to persuasion, — said my 
father, — Lord have mercy upon them ! 

. . . Amen, said my mother, piano, 

. . . Amen, cried my father, fortissimo. 

. . . Amen, said my mother again, ^but with 
such a sighing cadence of personal pity at the 
end of it as discomfited every fibre about my 
father. — He instantly took out his almanack ; — 
but before he could untie it, Yorick's congrega- 
tion, coming out of church, became a full answer 
to one-half of his business with it, — and my 
mother telling him it was a sacrament day — 
left him as little in doubt as to the other part 
— He put his almanack into his pocket. 

The First Lord of tho Treasury, thinking of 
VHXffs and meanSy could not have returned home 
with a more embarrassed look. 



GHAPTEB Xn. 

Upon looking back from the end of the last 
chapter, and surveying the texture of what has 
been wrote, it is necessary that, upon this 
page and the five following, a good quantity 
of heterogeneous matter be inserted, to keep 
up that just balance betwixt wisdom and 
folly, without which a book would not hold to- 
gether a siDgle year ; nor is it a poor creeping 
digression (which, but for the name of, a man 
might continue as well going on in the King's 
highway) which will do the business,— No ; if it 
is to be a digression, it must be a good frisky 
one, and upon a frisky subject too, where 



neither the horse nor his rider are to be eaojht 
ut by rebound. 

The only difficulty is rising powers suitable 
to the nature of the service : Fancy is cspri- 
cious, — Wit must not be searched for,— imd 
Pleasantry (good-natured slut as she ii) will 
not come in at a call, was an empire to be kid 
at her feet. 

— ^Tho best way for a man is to say his 
prayers. 

Only, if it puts him in mind of his infirmitiei 
and defects, as well ghostly as bodily,— for thsi 
purpose he will find himself rather worse sfter 
he has said them than before, — for other pur- 
poses, better. 

For my own part, there is not a way, either 
moral or mechanical, under heaven, that I 
could think of, which I have not taken wiih 
myself in this case : sometimes by addretnai 
myself directly to the soul hersdf, and aigoisl 
the point over and over again with her, opot 
the extent of her own faculties. 

— I never could make them an inch the widen 

Then, by changing my system, and tzyint 
what could be made of it upon the body, bj 
temperance, soberness, and chastity. Tbeie 
are good, quoth I, in themselves,— tiiey an 
good, absolutely ; — they are good, relatively j- 
they are g^ood for health, — ^they are good for 
happiness in this world, — ^they are good for 
happiness in the next. 

In short, they were good for ererythiog M 
the thing wanted ; and there they were good 
for nothing, but to leave the soul just u 
Heaven made it. As for the theological virtaa 
of Faith and Hope, they give it courage ; tat 
then that snivelling virtue of Meekness (uvj 
father would always call it) takes it quite any 
again ; so you are exactly where you started. 

Now, in all common and ordinary cases, thai 
is nothing which I have found to answer so vsB 
as this. 

Certainly, if there is any dependence 190a 
Logic, and that I am not blinded by self-lore, 
there must be something of true genius shoot 
me, merely upon this symptom of it— thai I do 
not know what Envy is : for never do I hit v|0> 
any invention or device which tendeth to thi 
furtherance of good writing, but I iasttftly 
make it public ; willing that all tn««VT«il dkonU 
write as well as myself : 

—Which they certainly will, when th«y tUik 
as little. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Now, in ordinary cases, that is, when I am oniT 
stupid, and the thoughts rise heavily and po* 

gnmmous through my pen, 

Or that I am got, I know not how, into i 
cold unmctaphorical vein of infamous writiifr 
and cannot take a plumb-lift out of ii for 99 
soul; so must be obliged to go on writing likt 
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commentator to the end of the chapter, 
mething be done, — 

r stand conferring with pen and ink 
lent ; for if a pinch of snuff, or a stride 
cross the room, will not do the business 
I take a razor at once; and, having 
I edge of it upon the palm of my hand, 
further ceremony, except that of first 
\ my beard, I shave it off ; taking care 
I do leave a hair, that it be not a grey 
is done, I change my shirt, put on a 
>at, send for my last wig, put my topaz- 
>n my finger; and, in a word, dress 
rem one end to the other of mo, after 
fashion. 

he Devil in hell most be in it, if this 
b do: for consider, sir, as every man 
bo be present at the shaving of lus own 
hough there is no rule without an ez- 
, and unavoidably sits over-against him- 
whole time it is doing, in case he has 
in it, — ^the Situation, like all others, 
3ns of her own to put into the brain, 
itain it, the conceits of a rough-bearded 
i seven years more terse and juvenile 
single operation ; and if they did not 
sk of being quite shaved away, might 
ed up, by continual shavings, to the 
pitch of sublimity. — How Homer could 
th so long a beard, I don't know ; — and 
ikes against my hypothesis, I as little 
iut let us return to the Toilet, 
icus Sorbonensis makes this entirely an 

the body {\\m7%^tM% 9f9,\^t) as he calls it, 
e is deceived: the soul and body are 
arcrs in everything they get : a man 
ircss, but his ideas get clothed at the 
nc ; and if he dresses like a gentleman, 
ne of them stands presented to his 
tion genteelized along with him ; so 
has nothing to do but take his pen, and 
ce himself. 

ihis cause, when your Honours and 
ices would know whether I write clean, 
« be read, yon will be able to judge full 

by looking into my laimdress' bill, as 
c : there was one single month, in which 
lake it appear that I dirtied one-and-, 
birts with clean writing ; and, after all, 
re abused, cursed, criticised, and con- 
., and had more mystic heads shaken at 
what I had wrote in that one month, 

all the other months of that year put 
r. 
heir Honours and Beverenoes had not 

biUs. 



CHAPTER xnr. 

ver had any intention of beginning the 
on I am making all this prex>aration for 
me to the fifteenth chapter, — I have this 
to put to whatever use I think proper, — 



I have twenty this moment ready for it, — ^I could 
write my chapter of BitiUm-hola in it, 

Or my chapter of Pishes, which should follow 
them, 

Or my chapter of Knots, in case their Reve- 
rences have done with them :-7-thcy might lead 
me into mischief. The safest way is to follow 
the track of the learned, and raise objections 
against what I have been writing, though I 
declare beforehand, I know no more than my 
heels how to answer them. 

And first, it may be said there is a pelting 
kind of Thersitical satire, as black as the very 
ink 'tis wrote with — (and, by the bye, whoever 
says so is indebted to the Muster-master Gene- 
ral of the Grecian Army, for suffering the name 
of so ugly and foul-mouthed a man as Thersites 
to continue upon his roll, — for it has furnished 
him with an epithet) — ^in these productions, he 
will uige, all the personal washings and scrub- 
bings upon earth do a sinking genius no sort of 
good, but just the contrary, inasmuch as the 
dirtier the fellow is, the better generally he 
succeeds in it. 

To this I have no other answer, at least 
ready, but that the Archbishop of Benovento 
wrote his nasty Homance of the Galatea, as all 
the world knows, in a purple coat, waistcoat, 
and purple pair of breeches ; and that the pen- 
ance set him, of writing a commentary upon the 
Book of the Revelations, severe as it was looked 
upon by one part of the world, was far from 
being deemed so by the other, upon the single 
accoimt of that Investment. 

Another objection to all this remedy is its 
want of universality ; forasmuch as the shaving 
part of it, upon which so much stress is laid, by 
an unalterable law of nature excludes one-half of 
the species entirely from its use, — all I con say 
is, that female writers, whether of England, or 
of France, must e'en go without it. 

As for the Spanish ladies, I am in no s?irt of 
distress. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The fifteenth chapter is come at last; and 
brings nothing with it but a sad signature of 
* How our pleasures slip from under us in this 
world 1* 

For, in talking of my digression— I dedaio 
before Heaven I have made it ! — What a 
strange creature is mortal man ! said she. 

. . . 'Tis very true, said I ;—but 'twere better 
to get all these things oat of our heads, and 
return to my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

When my uncle Toby and tho Corporal had 
marched down to the botton of the avenue, 
they recollected their business lay the other 
way; so they faced about, and marched up 
straight to Mrs. Wadman's door. 
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I warrant your Honour, said the Corporal, 
touching his Montero cap with his hand as he 
passed him, in order to give a knock at the 
door ^My uncle Toby, contrary to his invari- 
able way of treating his faithful servant, said 
nothing good or bad : the truth was, he had not 
altogether marshalled his ideas ; he wished for 
another conference, and, as the Corporal was 
mounting up the three steps before the door, 
he hewbd twice ; a portion of my uncle Toby's 
most modest spirits fled, at each expulsion, 
towards the Corporal : he stood with the rapi>cr 
of the door suspended for a full minute in his 
hand, he scarce knew why. Bridget stood x>er- 
due within, with her finger and her thumb 
upon the latch, benimibed with expectation; 
and Mrs. Wadman, with an eye ready to be 
deflowered again, sat breathless behind the 
window-curtain of her bed-chamber, watching 
their approach. 

^Trim ! said my uncle Toby ;— but, as he 

articulated the word, the minute expired, and 
Trim let fall the rapper. 

My unde Toby, perceiving that all hopes of 
a conference were knocked on the head by it, 
whistled L^Xlih/vJUcro, 

CHAPTER XVIL 

As Airs. Bridget's finger and thumb were upon 
the latch, the Corporal did not knock as often 
as perchance your Honour's tailor. — I might 
have taken my example something nearer 
home; for I owe mine some five-and-twenty 
pounds at least, and wonder at the man's 
patience. 

But this is nothing at all to the world : 

only 'tis a cursed thing to be in debt ; and there 
seems to be a fatality in the exchequers of some 
poor princes, particularly those of our house, 
which no economy can bind down in irons. 
For my own part, I'm persuaded there is not 
any one prince, prelate, pope, or potentate, 
great or small, upon earth, more desirous in 
his heart of keeping straight with the world 
than I am — or who takes more likely means 
for it. I never give above half a guinea, nor 
walk with boots, nor cheapen toothpicks, nor 
lay out a shilling upon a band-box, the year 
round; and, for the six months I'm in the 
country, I'm upon so small a scale that, with 
all the good temper in the world, I outdo 
Bousseau a bar-length l^or I keep neither 
man nor boy, nor horse, nor cow, nor dog, nor 
cat, nor anything that can eat or drink, except 
a thin poor piece of a vestal (to keep my fire in), 
and who has generally as bad an appetite as 
myself :— but, if you think this makes a philo- 
sopher of me, I would not, my good i>eople, 
give a rush for your judgments. 

True philosophy — but there is no treating the 
subject whilst my uncle is whistling LUlUmllcro. 

——Let us go into the house. 



CHAPTER XVni. 



CHAPTER XIX. 






« 



CHAPTER XX. 



« 












You shall see the very place, madssH 

said my uncle Toby. 

Mrs. Wadman blush'd,— look'd towards the 
door, — ^tum'd pale,— blush'd slightly again,— 
recover'd her natural colour, — ^blush'd won* 
than ever; which, for the sake of the us* 
learned reader, I translate thus : 

' L — d/ I cannot look at Hi 

* What would the w/rld tayifl looVd atUI 

* I should drop down if I looked atU/ 

* I wish I could look at it, 

* There can be no Hn in tooling at it 
* I wUllook at U.* 

Whilst all this was running through Un. 
Wadman's Imagination, my uncle Toby hsd 
risen from the sofa, and got to the other sids 
of the parlour door, to give Trim an order about 
it in the passage • • • 

* * 1 beliove it is in the ganet» 

said my uncle Toby. .... I saw it there, ss' 
please your Honour, this morning, answered 
Trim. .... Then, prithee, step directly for it, 
Trim, said my unde Toby, and bring it into 
the parlour. 

The CoriK)raI did not approve of the ordei^ 
but most cheerfully obeyed them. The fint 
was not an act of his will — the second was ; so 
he put on his Montero cap, and went as fast tf 
his lame knee would let him. My unde T0I7 
returned into the parlour, and sat himself dovB 
again upon the sofa. 

You shall lay your finger upon the plaoe, 

said my unde Toby. .... I will not touch Ht, 
however, quoth Mrs. Wadman to herseH 

This requires a second translation :->ii showi 
what little knowledge is got by mere woidif 
— ^we must go up to the first springi. 

Now, in order to dear up the mist nhkk 
hangs upon these three pages, I most endsavonr 
to be as clear as possible myself. 

Bub your hands thxioe acroM yofor tonbm^ 
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w your notes, — deanso your emunctories, 
ere, my good people I — God bleu you, 
IV give me all the help you con. 

CHAPTER XXL 

iiere are fifty different ends (counting all 
in — aa well dvil aa religioua) for which a 
in takes a husband, ahe fint sett about 
xurcfully weighs, then separates and dis- 
ishes, in her mind, which of all that num* 
i ends is hers ; then, by discourse, inquiry, 
Dentation, and inference, she investigates 
Lnds out whether she has got hold of the 

one ; and, if she hat, then, by pulling it 
y this way and that way, she further 
i a judgment whether it wUl not break in 
rawing. 

e imagery imder which Slawkenbcrgius 
esses this upon his reader's fancy, in the 
ining of his third Decade, is so ludicrous, 
the honour I bear the sex will not suffer 
> quote it, — otherwise, it is not destitute 
imour. 

le first, saith Slawkenbergius, stops the 
and, holding his halter in her left hand 

he should get away), she thrusts her right 

into tho very bottom of his pannier to 

h for it. ^For what? . . . You'll not 

r the sooner, quoth Slawkenbergius, for 
rupting mo. 

have nothing, good lady, but empty bot- 

says the ass. 

. Tm loaded with tripes,* says the second. 

. And thou art little better, quoth she, to 
bird ; for nothing is there in thy panniers 
trunk-hose and pantoufles ;— and so to the 
h and fifth, going on, one by one, through 
Fhole string, till, coming to the ass which 
3s it, she turns the pannier upside down, 
: at it — considers it — samples it — measures 
tretchet it — wets it — dries it — then takes 
eeth both to the warp and weft of it. 

. Of what? for the love of Christ I 

. I am determined, answered Slawkenber- 
that all the powers upon earth shall never 
{ that secret from my breast. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

ive in a world beset on all sides with mys- 

1 and riddles— and so 'tis no matter ; 

it seems strange that Nature, who makes 
'thing so well to answer its destination, and 
m or never errs, unless for pastime, in giv- 
ach forms and aptitudes to whatever passes 
igh her hands, that, whether she designs for 
(lough, the caravan, the cart— or whatever 
* creature she models, be it but an ass's foal, 
irc sure to have the thing you wanted ; and 
t the same time should so eternally bungle 
she does in making to simple a thing as a 
iedman* 



Whether it is in the choice of the clay,- 
that it is frequently spoil'd in the baking (by 
an excess of which a husband may turn out too 
crusty, you know, on one hand, or not enough 
so, through defect of heat, on the other) ;— or 
whether this great artificer is not so attentive to 
the little Platonic exigencies of that part of the 
species for whose use she is fabricating thit; — 
or that her ladyship sometimes scarce knows 
what sort of a husband wUl do,— I know not : 
we will discourse about it after supper. 

It is enough that neither the observation it- 
self, nor the reasoning upon it, are at all to the 
purpose, — but rather against it ; since, with re- 
gard to my uncle Toby's fitness for the marriage 
state, nothing was ever better : she had formed 
him of tho best and kindliest clay, had tempered 
it with her own milk, and breathed into it the 
sweetest spirit ; — she had made him all gentle, 
generous, and humane ; — she had filled his heart 
with trust and confidence, and disposed every 
passage which led to it for the communication 
of the tenderest offices; — she had, moreover, 
considered the other causes for which matri- 
mony was ordained-^ 

And, accordingly. 



* 






Tho donation was not defeated by my imole 
Toby's wound. 

Now, this last article was somewhat apocryphal; 
and the Devil, who is tho great disturber of our 
faiths in this world, had raised scruples in Mrs. 
Wadman's brain about it ; and, like a true devil 
at he was, had done his own work at the same 
time, by turning my uncle Toby's virtue there- 
upon into nothing but anpty bottles, tripet, trunk- 
hose, and pantoufles, 

CHAPTER XXIIL 

Mb& BsmaET had pawn'd all the littlo stock 
of honour a poor chambermaid was worth in the 
world that she would get to the bottom of the 
affair in ten days ; and it was built upon one of 
the most concessible jx^fu/atoin nature, namely, 
that, whilst my uncle Toby was making love to 
her mistress, the CorponJ could find nothing 
better to do than to make love to her ;— ' And 
ni let him, as much as lie vnll,* said Bridget, ' to 
get it out of him,* 

Friendship has two garments, an outer and an 
under one. Bridget was serving her mistress' 
interests in the one, and doing the thing which 
most pleased herself in the other; so had at 
many stakes depending upon my uncle Toby's 
wound as the Devil himself. — Mrs. Wadman 
had but one, — and, as it possibly might be her 
last (without discouraging Airs. Bridget, or dis- 
crediting her talents), was determined to play 
her cards herself. 

She wanted not encoungement : a child might 
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have looked into his hand;^thero was such a 
plainnew and ramplidty in hii playing out wliat 
tramps he had, — ^with such an nnmistmsting 
ignorance of the ten-ace^ — and so nalced and de- 
fenceless did he sit npon the same sofa with 
Widow TVadman, that a generous heart would 
have wept to have won the game off him. 
Let us drop the metaphor. 

CHAPTEE XXrV. 

^And the story too, if you please ; for though 

I have all along heen hastening towards this 
part of it, with so much earnest desire, as well 
knowing it to he the choicest morsel of what I 
had to offer to the world, yet now that I am got 
to it, any one is welcome to take my pen and go 
on with the story for me that wilL — I see the 
difficulties of the descriptions I am going to give 
— and feel my want of powers.— 

It is one comfort at least to me, that I lost 
■ome fourscore ounces of blood this week, in a 
most uncritical fever which attacked me at the 
beginning of this chapter ; so that I have still 
some hopes remaining it maybe more in the 
serous or globular parts of the blood than in the 
subtle aura of the brain. — Be it which it will — 
an Invocation con do no hurt ; and I leave the 
affair entirely to the invoked, to inspire or to 
inject me according as he sees good. 

THE INVOCATIOK. 

Gentle spirit of sweetest humour, who erst 
didst sit upon the easy pen of my beloved Cer- 
vantes ! Thou who glidedst daily through his 
lattice, and tumedst the twilight of his inrison 
into noonday brightness by thy presence, — 

(tingedst his little urn of water with heaven- 
sent nectar, and, all'the time he wrote of Sancho 
and his master, didst cast thy mystic mantle 
o*er his withcr*d stump,^ and wide extended it 
to all the evils of his life, — 

— Turn in hither, I beseech thee ! — behold 
these breeches! — they are all I have in the 
world ; — that piteous rent wai given them at 
Lyons. 

My shirts ! see what % deadly schism has hap- 
pened amongst 'em ; for the laps are in Lom- 
bardy, and the rest of 'em here.— I never had 
but six ; and a eunning gipsy of a laundress at 
Milan cut me off the /ore-laps of five. To do 
her justice, she did it with some consideration ; 
for I was returning out of Italy. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, and a pistol 
tinder-box, which was, moreover, filch'd from 
me at Sienna, and twioe that I pidd five Pauls 
for two hard eggs, once at BaddicoflSni, and a 
second time at Capua,— I do not think a journey 
through France and Italy, provided a man keeps 
his temper all the way, so bad a thing as some 
people would make you believe ; there must be 






^ > He lost hit hand at the battle of Lepanto. 
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ups and downs, or how the deuce should we get 
into valleys where nature spreads so many taUa 
of entertainment? — ^T\a nonsense to imsgiiN 
they will lend you their voitures to be shaken ts 
pieces for nothing ; and unlen you pay twclre 
sous for greasing your wheels, how should thd 
poor peasant get butter to his bread ?— We retOr 
expect too much,— and, for the livre or two sbors 
par for your supper and bed— at the most iii^ 
are but one shilling and ninepenoe halQpeofly- 
who would embroil their philosophy for it ! lor 
Heaven's and for your own sake pay it,--iiBjife 
with both hands open, rather than leave Diiqp- 
pointment sitting droo^ping upon the eye of joir 
fair hostess and her damsels in the gateway, sk 
your departure ; — and besides, my dear sir, yot 
get a sisterly kiss of each of 'em worth a poond 
—at least I did ; — 

—For my uncle Toby's amours running sll the 
way in my head, they had the same effect npon 
me as if they had been my own. — I was in tbe 
most perfect state of bounty and good-wiO, tnd 
felt the kindliest harmony vibrating within me, 
with every oscillation of the chaise alike; m 
that, whether the roads were rough or smooth, 
it made no difference ; everything I saw or bid 
to do with touched upon some secret t^naf, 
either of sentiment or rapture. 

^They are the sweetest notes I ever hesid; 

and I instantly let down the fore-glass to besr 

them moro distinctly. Tis Maria, said tht 

postillion, observing I was listening. Poor 
Maria, continued ho (leaning his body on out 
side to let me see her, for he was in a line ht- 
twixt us), is sitting upon a bank playing ber 
vespers uiK>n her pipe, with her little goat b^ 
side her. 

The yoxmg fellow uttered this with an aeent 
and a look so perfectly in tune to a feelini 
heart, that I instantly made a vow I would givs 
him a four-and-twenly sous piece when I got t» 
Moulins.— 

^And who is jMor Maria? said L 

. . . The love and pity of all the viDagai 
around us, said the postillion : it is but three 
years ago that the sun did not shine upoa lo 
fair, so quick-witted and amiable a maid; > 
bettor fate did Maria deserve than to have ber 
banns forbid by the intrigues of the curate U 
the parish who published them. 

He was going on, when Maria, who had osde 
a short pause, put the pipe to her month sad 
began the air again ;— they were the same nolei) 
yet were ten times sweeter. ... It is the enft* 
ing service to the Virgin, said the young >■&; 
—but who has taught her to plaj H, at hovite 
came l^ her pipe, no one knows : we think ihsk 
Heaven has assiited her in both ; for ever ta» 
she has been unsettled in her mind, it secDi 
her only consolation ; she has never once hid 
the pipe out of her hand, but plaja that unki 
upon it almost night and day. 

The postillion delivered this with m 
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}tion and natural eloquence, that I eould 
elp deeiphezing something in his face above 
onditiony and should have sifted out his 
ry, had not poor Maria's taken full poa- 
mof me. 

» had got np by thia time almost to the bank 
B Maria was sitting : she was in a thin 
s jacket, with her hair, all but two tresses, 
n up into a silk net, with a few olive leaves 
ed a little fantastically on one side ; — she 
beautiful ; and if ever I felt the full force 
I honest heart-ache, it was the moment I 
tier. 

—God help her! poor damsel! Above an 
red masses, said the postillion, have been 
in the several parish churches and convents 
id for her, but without effect : we have 
hopes, as she is sensible for short intervals, 
the Virgin at last will restore her to her- 
but her parents, who know her best, are 
less upon that score, and think her senses 
ost for ever. 

the postillion spoke this, Maria made a 
.ico so melancholy, so tender and querulous, 
I sprung out of the ohaise to help her, and 
d myself sitting betwixt her and her goat 
re I relapsed from my enthusiasm, 
iria looked wistfully for some time at me, 
then at her goat — and then at me — and 
at her goat again, and so on alternately. 
—Well, Maria, said I, softly, what rcsem- 
*e do you find ? 

lo entreat the candid reader to believe me, 
it was from the humblest conviction of 
; a hexui man is, that I asked the question ; 
that I would not have let fall an unseason- 
pleasantry in the venerable presence of 
ry, to be entitled to all the wit that ever 
(lais scattered ; and yet I own my heart 
e me, and that I so smarted at the very 
of it, that I swore I would set up for Wis- 
, and utter grave sentences the rest of my 
, — and never — ^never attempt again to com- 
nirth with man, woman, or child, the longest 
[ hod to live. 

, for writing m^isense to them, I believe 
) was a reserve ; but that I leave to the 
d. 

lieu, Maria ! — adieu, poor hapless damsel ! 
ne time, but not noi^, I may hear thy sor- 
from thy own lips. But I was deceived ; 
hat moment she took her pipe and told mo 
a tale of woe with it, that I rose up, and 
broken and irregular steps walked softly 
y chaise. 
What an excellent inn at Moulins t 



OHAFTEB XXV. 

EH we have got to the end of this chapter 
not before) we must all turn back to the 
blank chapters ; on the account of which 
lonour has lain bleeding this half hour. — I 



stop it, by ptilUng off one of my yellow slippers, 
and throwing it, with all my violence, to the 
opposite side of my room, with a declaration at 
the heel of it, — 

That whatever resemblance it may bear to 
half the chapters which are written in the world, 
or, for aught I know, may be now writing in it, 
—that it was as easnal as the foam of Zeuxis' 
horse ; besides, I look upon a chapter which has 
only nothing in ii with respect ; and, consider- 
ing what worse things there are in the world, 
that it is no way a proper subject for satire. 

—Why, then, was it left so ? And here, with- 
out staying for my reply, shall I be called as 
many blockheads, numskulls, doddypoles, dim- 
derheads, ninnyhammers, goosecaps, joltheads, 
nincompoops, and sh — t-a-beds, — and other un- 
savoury appellations, as ever the cake-bakers ol 
Leme cast in the teeth of King Garagantua's 
shepherds : — and 111 let them do it, as Bridget 
said, as much as they please ; for how was it 
possible they should foresee the necessity I waa 
under of writing the twenty-fifth chapter of my 
book before the eighteenth ? etc. 

— So I dont take it amiss ; all I wish is, that 
it may be a lesson to the world ' to let people tdl 
their stories their own way,* 

THE EIQHTEENTH CHAPTER. 

As l^Irs. Bridget opened the door before the 
Corporal had well given the rap, the interval 
betwixt that and my uncle Toby's introduction 
into the parlour was so short, that Mrs. Wad^ 
man had but just time to get from behind the 
curtain, lay a Bible upon the table, and advance 
a step or two towards the door to receive him. 

My uncle Toby saluted Mrs. Wadman after 
the manner in which women were saluted by men 
in the year of our Lord God one thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen ; — then facing about, he 
marched up abreast with her to the sofa, and in 
three plain words— though not before ho was sat 
down — nor after he was sat down — but as he 
was sitting down, told her ' he was in love;* so 
that my undo Toby strained himself more in 
the dedaration than he needed. 

Mrs. Wadman naturally looked down upon a 
sUt she had been darning up in her apron, in 
expectation every moment that my unde Toby 
would go on ; but having no talents for amplifi- 
cation, and love, moreover, of all others, being 
a subject of which he was the least a master, — 
when he had told Iklrs. Wadman once that he 
loved her, he let it alone, and left the matter to 
work after its own way. 

My father was always in raptures with this 
system of my unde Toby's, as he falsely called 
it, and would often say, that could his brother 
Toby to his process have added but a pipe of 
tobacco, — ^he had wherewithal to have found his 
way, if there was faith in a Spanish proverb, 
towards the hearts of half the women upon th* 
globe. 
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My untie Toby novor nndcntood what my 
Catlicr mciLiit ; nor vill I pretame to extract 
iDDrs from it than a (wndemiiation of an error 
which the bulk of the world lie unilor— but the 
French, every one of 'em to n ronn, who lic- 
in it aliHoit u much H the mil pnsata, 
'_ T Tlint talking of lore U making iL' 

— I would Bi looa iDt aboat maJdiig a black 
pudding by the laiao receipt. 

Let Dt go OD : — Sin. Wadmtia rat in expecta- 
tion my uncle Toby would do «o, to nlmoit the 
first pnlution oF that minute wherein rilence 
10 >ide or the other gcDGTHlly becomCB in- 
decent : BO, edging henelt a tittle more towardi 
him, and ruling up her eyes, lub-bloehing ns 
■he did it,— ihs took up the Eiuntlet—or the 
une (if you like it better), and communed 
with my unde Toby thoa : 

The core* and diiquiotudci of tfas marriage 
■tatc, quoth Mn. '\Vadman, are very great. . ■ - 
I mpposo ao, said my nncle Toby. . . . ^Vnd 
thereforo when a permn, continued Mr^. Vi'aA- 
ii BO much at hii cue m yon arc,— so 
hnppy. Captain Shandy, in youraelf, your 
f tiendi, nnd your umuiemcnti. — T wonder what 
reaaoni con iooUne jou to the state I 

. They are written, quoth my ondo Toby, 
in the Common-Prayer Book. 

Thus far my uncle Toby went on warily, and 
kept within Ui depth, leaving &In. 'Wadmui to 
aaU up the gulf as ibo pleased. 

. As for children, said Mrs. Wadmnn, 
tlioueli a principal end, perhaps, of the inatitn- 
■ 111, ond the natural wish, 1 suppose, of every 
rent,— yet do not we all find, they i 



corafor 






what is there, dear sir, to pay one for the heart- 
aches — what coiDpeniation for the many tender 
and disquietinE apprehensioDS of a saSering and 
defancelcis mother who brings them into lifeT 
, I declare, said my uncle Toby, trait with 
pity, I know of none ; unleas it be the plcati 
wLioh has pleased Ood. . . 
... A fiddlestick '. quoth she, 

CHAPTEB ins NINETEESTH. 
Now there is such an infinitude of notea, tun 

its, chants, aira, looks, and acconta with 
which the word Jlddlatiek may be pronounced 
n all such coaea aa thia, ever; 
iresnng a aenae and mcanine aa different from 
the other as (fi'rt from cteanlitK. 

it la an alfair of conscience on that score) 
DU up no leas than fourteen thoi 
which yon may do either right or wron 

ra. M'adnian hit npon the Jlddlatiek which 
■□mmoned up nil my uncle Toby's modeat blood 
into his cheeks ; — *n, feeling within himself that 
ho bad somehow or other got beyond his depth, 
he atopt abort; and, wjthont entering furthei 
either into the paina or pleasures of matrimony. 
Lb laid his hand upon his heart, and made an 



offer to take them ns they w 



along w 



■ her. 



and absre thcn^ 



ly uncle Toby had said this, be did 
:d say it again ; ao, outing hii eyt 
Bible which Sirs. "Wndman had tiid' 
table, he took it up ; and popping 
denr son] ! upon a paiiage in it, of all others thi 
interetting to him— which was the ties 
of Jericho — he act himself to read it oTcr,- 
leaving bii proposal of marriage, as be bad dou 
his deelaratioD of love, to work with her afbr 
it) own way. Now it wrought neither as u 
astringent, nor a looacner ; nor like opium, ni 
bark, nor mcrcnry, nor bnctthorn, nor anjai 
drug which nature had bestowed npon tbi 
world ; — in short, it worked not at all in I 
and the cause of that was that there was tt 
thing narking there before.— BAbbler that I 
am 1 and I have anticipated what it was a dotti 
but there is Cro still in the sabjecL— 



Allont) 



CHAPTER XSVL 



It ia natural for n perfect atranger who ia goiif 
from London to Edinburgh, to inquire, betDis 
he sets ont, how many miles to Yoik? whidi 
ia about half-way: — nor does anybody woni' 
if he goes on and asks about the oorporatias, 

It was ]u>t na natural tor tin. Wadmaa, 
whaie first husband was all his time afllicted 
with a sciatica, to wish to know how far inA 
tho hip to the groin; and how far abe 1 
likely to suffer more or lesa in her feelings, ia 
the one coae than in the other. 

She lind, accordingly, read Drake's Anttomy 
from one end to the other. She had ftrtgi 
into Wharloa upon the Brain, and bononj 
Graaf upon the Bones and Mnsclet;* bated " 
ranko ncithing of it. 

She had reason'd Hkcwlse from her en 
powers, — laid down theorems, — dnwn a 
aeqnencca, and come to no eoceluiion. 

To clear up all, ahe had twice asked Doctor 
Slop. ' If poor Captain Shandy was ever htelf 

... He is recovered. Doctor Slop would njr, 

. . . What! quite? 

. . . Qoite, madam. 

. . . But wbat do yon mean bj a reeovrrjF 
Sirs. Wadman would say. 

Doctor Slop was the worst man alive at M 
nitions ; and bo Mrs. Wadman could get J* 
knowledge. Ia short, there was no way tt 
extract it, but &oin my nncle Toby liimself. ' 

(There is an accent of humanity, in an inqiiiT 
f this kind, which lulls Siapicion to rest ;- 
am half persuaded the serpent got pretty ntu 
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is discourse with Ere ; for the propensity 
&ex to be deceived could not be so great 
le should have boldness to hold chat 
he Devil without it— But there is an 
of humanity— how shall I describe it ?— 

accent which coven the part with a 
it, and gives the inquirer a right to bo as 
lar with it as your body-surgeon. 
i^as it without remission ? 
^as it more tolerable in bed? 
ould he lie on both sides alike with it? 
ras he able to mount a horse? 
ras motion bad for ii^* et ccUera, were so 
y spoke to, and so directed towards, my 
Toby's heart, that every item of them 
en times deeper into it than the evils 
Ives. — But when Mrs. Wadnian went 
about by Namur to get at my uncle 

groin; and engaged him to attack the 
>f the advanced counterscarp, and pile 
.th the Dutch to take the counterguard 

Koch sword in hand,— and then, with 

notes playing upon his ear, led him, all 
g, by the hand out of the trench, wiping 
J as he was carried to his tent,— Heaven ! 
! Sea ! — ^all was lifted up, — the springs of 

rose above their levels, — an angel of 
sat beside him on the sofa, — ^his heart 

with fire; — and had he been worth a 
ad, he had lost every heart of them to 
radman. 

id whereabouts, dear sir, quoth Mrs. 
an, a little categorically, ^d you receive 
i blow? ... In asking this question, Mrs. 
an gave a slight glance towards the waist- 
)f my uncle Toby's red plush breeches, 
Lng naturally, as the shortest reply to it, 
ay uncle Toby would lay his forefinger 
he place. — It fell out otherwise, — for my 
Toby having got his wound before the 
f St. Nicholas, in one of the traverses 

trench opposite to the salient angle of 
mi-bastion of St. Boch, he could at any 
tick a pin upon the identical spot of 
. where he was standing when the stone 

him. This struck instantly upon my 
roby's sensorium ;— and with it struck his 
nap of the town and citadel of Namur, 
t environs, which he had purchased and 

down upon a board, by the Corporal's 
j4ng his long illness :— it had lain, with 
nilitary lumber, in the garret over since ; 
cordingly the Corporal was detached to 
Tet to fetch it. 

uncle Toby measured off thirty toises, 
Irs. Wadman's scissors, from the rctum- 
gle before the gate of St. Nicholas ; and 
ich a virgin modesty laid her finger upon 
ice, that the goddess of Decency, if then 
ig— if not, twas her shade — shook her 
and, with % finger wavering across her 
orbade her to explain the mistake, 
appy Mrs. Wadman ! 



—For nothing can make this chapter go off 
with spirit but an apostrophe to thee ;— but 
my heart tells me that in such a crisis an apos- 
trophe is but an insult in disguise ; and ere I 
would offer one to a woman in distress — let the 
chapter go to the Devil ; provided any damn'd 
critic in keeping will be but at the trouble to 
take it with him. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

My uncle Toby's map is carried down into tha 
kitchen. 



CHAPTER XXVra. 

— And here is the Macs, and this is the Sambro, 
said the Corporal, i>ointing with his right hand 
extended a little towards the map, and his left 
upon Mrs. Bridget's shoulder— but not the 
shoulder next him;— and this, said he, is the 
town of Namur,— and this the citadel, — and 
there lay the French,— and here lay his Honour 
and myself; — and in this cursed trench, Mrs. 
Bridget, quoth the Corporal, taking her by the 
hand, did he receive the wound which crush'd 
him so miserably A«r.— In pronouncing which, 
he slightly press'd the back of her hand towards 
the part he felt for— and let it falL 

. . . We thought, Mr. Trim, it had been more 
in the middle, said Mrs. Bridget. 

. . . That would have undone us for over, said 
the Corporal. 

. . . And left my poor mistress undone too, 
said Bridget. 

The Corporal made no reply to the repartee, 
but by giving Mrs. Bridget a kiss. 

. . . Come, come, said Bridget, holding the 
palm of her left hand parallel to the plane of 
the horizon, and sliding the fingers of the other 
over it, in a way which could not have been 
done had there been the least wart or protube- 
rance. . . . 'Tis every syllable of it false, cried 
the Corporal, before she had half finished the 
sentence. 

... I know it to be fact, eaid Bridget, from 
credible witnesses. 

. . . Upon my honour, said the Corporal, 
laying liis hand upon his heart, and blush- 
ing as he spoke with honest resentment, — ^'tis 
a story, Mrs. Bridget, as false as helL . . . 
Not, said Bridget, interrupting him, that I or 
my mistress caro a halfpenny about it, whether 
it is so or no ;— only that when one is married, 
one would choose to have such a thing by one, 
at least . . . 

It was somewhat unfortunate for Mrs. Bridget 
that she had begun the attack with her manual 
exercise ; for the Corporal instantly * 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

It wu like the momentary contest in the moist 
eyelids of an April morning, ' Whether Bridget 
should laugh or cry.' 

She snatch'd up a rolling-pin, — ^^twas ten to 
one she had laugh'd. — 

She laid it down—she cried : and had one 
single tear of 'em hut tasted of hittemess, full 
sorrowful would the Corporal's heart have been 
that he had used the argument ; but the Cor- 
poral understood the sex, a qiMfi nu^or to a 
terce, at least, better than my uncle Toby, and 
accordingly he assailed Mrs. Bridget after this 
manner ; — 

I know, Mrs. Bridget, said the Corporal, 
giving her a most respectful kiss, that thou 
art good and modest by nature ; and art withal 
so generous a girl in thyself, that if I know 
thee rightly, thou would'st not wound an 
insect, mudi leas the honour of lo gallant 
and worthy a soul as my master, wast thou 
sure to be made a countess of; but thou hast 
been set on, and deluded, dear Bridget, as is 
often a woman's case, 'to please others more 
than themselves * 

Bridget's eyes poured down at the sensations 
the Corporal excited. 

— ^Tell me, — ^tell me, then, my dear Bridget, 
continued the Corporal, taking hold of her 
hand, which hxmg down dead by her side, — 
and giving a second kiss, — ^whose suspicion has 
misled thee ? 

Bridget sobb'd a sob or two — ^then opened her 
eyes ; — the Corporal wiped 'em with the bottom 
of her apron ; — she then open'd her heart and 
told him alL 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Mt uncle Toby and the Corporal had gone on 
separately with their operations the greatest 
part of the campaign, and as effectually cut off 
from all communication of what either the one 
or the other had been doing as if they had been 
separated from each other by the Maes or the 
Sambre. 

My uncle Toby, on his side, had presented 
himself every afternoon in his red and silver, 
and blue and gold, alternately, and sustained 
an infinity of attacks in them, without know- 
ing them to be attacks ;— and so had nothing to 
eommimicate. 

The Corporal, on his side, in taking Bridget, 
by it had gain'd considerable advantages, — and 
consequently had much to communicate ;— but 
what were the advantages, as well as what 
was the manner by which he had seiz'd them, 
required so nice an historian that the Corporal 
durst not venture upon it ; and, sensible as he 
was of glory, would rather have been contented 
to have gone bare-headed and without laurels 
for ever, than torture his master's modesty for 
a tingle moment. 



— Best of honest and gallant servants !~Biil 
I have apostrophiz'd thee, Trim, onoe beforeh- 
and could I apotheosiEe thee aleo (that is to ssj) 
with good company, I would do it wWunU cere- 
mony in the verj next page. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Now my uncle Tol^ had one evening laid dom 
his pipe upon the table, and was ooonting om 
to himself, upon his fingers' ends (beginning si 
his thumb), all Mrs. Wadman's peifectums, one 
by one; and happening, two or three timei 
together, either by omitting tome, or count- 
ixig others twice over, to pussle himself mStj 
before he could get beyond his middle finger 

^Prithee, Trim, said he, taking up his p^e 

again, bring me a pen and ink.-^Irim bnu^ 
paper also. 

—Take a full sheet, Ttim I aid my uads 
Toby, making a sign with his pipe at the ssas 
time to take a chair and sit down dose by him 
at the table. The Corporal obeyed,— placed the 
paper directly before him— took a poi, sad 
dipp'd it in the ink. 

— She has a thousand virtues, Trim ! said oy 
uncle Toby. 

. . . Am I to set them down, a&' please yoD 
Honour? quoth the Corporal. 

. . . But they must be taken in their ranks, 
replied my uncle Toby ; for of them aU, Trim, 
that which wins me most, and which is a 
security for all the rest, is the oompassionsie 
turn and singular humanity of her duuracter.— I 
protest, added my undo Toby, looking up, as be 
protested it, towards th^ top of the ceiUng— 
that was I her brother. Trim, a thousand-fold, 
she could not make more constant or mors 
tender inquiries after my suffexings — thoogh 
now no more. 

The Corporal made no reply to my unds 
Toby's protestation, but l^ a short oou^:^ 
he dipp'd the pen a second time into the ink- 
horn; and my undo Toby, pointing with tfcs 
end Gt his pipe as dose to the top of the sheet 
at the left hand comer of it as he could get it» 
—the Corporal wrote down the word hmnaai^t 
thus: 

Humanitjf, 



— ^Prithee, Corporal, said my unde Toby, ii 
soon as Trim had done it, — ^how often does Mia 
Bridget inquire after the wound on the cap d 
thy knee, which thou reoeived'st at the battle 
of Landen? 

. . . She never, an' pleaie your Bonoor, is* 
quires after it at alL 
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. . . That, Corpoial, laid my uncle Toby, 
rith all the triainph the goodness of his 
latare woald permit, — ^that shows the differ- 
Dce in the character of the mistress and maid. 
-Had the f ortone of war allotted the same mis- 
hance to me, lira. Wadman would hare in- 
Hired into every drcnmstanco relating; to it an 
undred times. • . • She would have inquired, 
n* please your Honour, ten times as often 
bout your Honour's groin. . . . The pain, 
!nm, is eciually excruciating, — and oompas- 
ion haa aa mndi to do with tho one as the 
ther. 

. . • God Ueia your Honour ! cried the Cor- 
loral, — ^what haa a woman's compassion to do 
rith a wound upon the cap of a man's knee ? 
liad your Honour's been shot into ten thousand 
plinten at the affair of Landen, Mrs. Wadman 
rould hare troubled her head as little about it 
m Bridget ; because, added the Corporal, lower- 
og his voice, and speaking very distinctly, as he 
signed his reason, — 

'The knee is such a diftanoe from the main 
ody ; whereas the groin, your Honour knows, 
I upon the very ewiiain of the place,* 

My uncle Toby gave a long whistle— but in 
kuote which could scarce be heard across the 
able. 

The Corporal had advanced too far to retire ; 
-in three words he told the rest. 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe as gently 
ipon the fender as if it had been spun &om the 
inravellings of a spider's web. 

. • . Let us go to my brother Shandy's, said 
le. 

CHAFTEB XXXII. 

These wiQ be just time, whilst my uncle Toby 
md Trim are walking to my father's, to inform 
rou that Mrs. Wadman had some moons before 
Ihis made a confidant of my mother; and that 
lin. Bridget, who had the burden of her own 
IS well as her mistress' secret to carry, had got 
h^pily delivered of both to Susannah, behind 
Qie garden-walL 

As for my mother, she saw nothing at all in 
it to make the least bustle about ;— but Susannah 
was sufficient by herself for all the ends and 
purposes you oould possibly have, in exporting 
a family secret ; for she instantly imparted it 
hy signs to Jonathan ; and Jonathan by tokens 
to the cook, as she was basting a loin of mutton ; 
tlie cook sold it with some kitchen-fat to the 
postiUion for a groat, who truck'd it with the 
dairy-maid for something of about the same 
rahie ; — and, though whispered in the hay-loft, 
Fame caught the notes with her brazen trum- 
pet, and sounded them upon the house-top. In 
I word, not an old woman in the village, or five 
niles round, who did not understand the diffi- 
mlties of my uncle Toby's siege, and what were 
ihe seeret articles which had delayed the sur- 
«nder. 



My father, whose way was to force every 
event in nature into an hyx>othe8is, by which 
means never man crucified Truth at the rate 
he did, had but just heard of the report as my 
uncle Toby set out ; and catching fire suddenly 
at the trespass done his brother by it, was 
demonstrating to Yorick, notwithstanding my 
mother was sitting by,— not only 'That the 
devil was in women, and that the whole of 
the affair was lust;' but that every evil aad 
disorder in the world, of what kind or nature 
soever, from the first fall of Adam, down to 
my uncle Toby's (inclusive), was owing, one 
way or other, to the same umruly appetite. 

Torick was just bringing my father's hypo- 
thesis to some temper, when my uncle Toby 
entering the room with marks of infinite bene- 
volence and forgiveness in his looks, my father's 
eloquence rekindled against the passion ;— and, 
as he was not very nice in the choice of his 
words when he was wroth, as soon as my uncle 
Toby was seated by tho fire, and had filled his 
pipe, my father broke out in this manner : — 

CHAFTEB XXXIIL 

—That provision should be made for continuing 
the race of so great, so exalted, and godlike a 
being as man— I am far from denying;— but 
philosophy speaks freely of everything; and 
therefore I still think, and do maintain it to be 
a pity, that it should be done by means of a 
passion which bends down the faculties, and 
turns all the wisdom, contemplations, and 
operations of the soul backwards, — a passion, 
my dear, continued my father, addressing him- 
self to my mother, which couples and equals 
wise men with fools, and makes us come out 
of our caverns and hiding-places more like 
satyrs and four-footed beasts than men. 

I know it will be said, continued my father 
(availing himself of the Prolepsii), that in 
itself, and simply taken, — ^like hunger, or thirst, 
or sleep, — 'tis an affair neither good nor bad — 
nor shameful, or otherwise. Why, then, did 
the delicacy of Diogenes and Plato so recalci- 
trate against it! and wherefore, when we go 
about to make and plant a man, do we put out 
the candle? and for what reason is it that all 
the parts thereof— the congredionts — the pre- 
parations, the instruments, and whatever serves 
thereto, are so held, as to be conveyed to a 
cleanly mind by no language, translation, or 
periphrasis whatever? 

The act of killing and destroying a man, con- 
tinued my father, raising hb voice, and turning 
to my undo Toby, — you see, is glorious, and the 
weapons by which we do it are honourable ;— we 
march with them upon our shoulders ; — ^we strut 
with them by our sides ; — we gild them ; — wo 
carve them ; — we inlay them ; — we enrich them ; 
— nay, if it be but a Bcoundrd cannon, we cast 
an ornament upon the breech of it. 
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— My uncle Toby laid down his pipe to inter- 
cede for a better epithet ; and Yorick was rising 
up to batter the whole hypothesis to pieces, 

When Obadiah broke into the middle of the 
room with a complaint, which cried out for an 
immediate hearing. 

The case was this : — 

My father, whether by ancient custom of the 
manor, or as impropriator of the great tithes, 
was obliged to keep a bull for the service of the 
parish ; and Obadiah had led his cow upon a 
pop-visit to him one day or other the preceding 
summer;— I say, one day or other, — because, 
as chance would have it, it was the day on 
which he was married to my father^s house- 
maid ;— so one was a reckoning to the other. 
Therefore, when Obadiah*s wife was brought 
to bed, Obadiah thanked God 

Now, said Obadiah, I shall have a calf; bo 
Obadiah went daily to visit his cow. 

Shell calve on Monday,— or Tuesday,— or 
Wednesday, at the farthest. 

The cow did not calve ;— no, shell not calve 
till next week ; — the cow put it off terribly, till, 
at the end of the sixth week, Obadiah's sus- 
picions (like a good man's) fell upon the bulL 

Now the parish being very large, my father's 
bull, to si>eak the truth of him, was no way 
equal to the department ; he had, however, got 



himself, somehow or other, thrust into en 
ment, and as he went through the busincA 
a grave face, my father had a high opin: 
him. 

. . . Most of the townsmen, an' please 
Worship, quoth Obadiah, believe that 'i 
the bull's fault. 

. . . But may not a cow be barren ? n 
my father, turning to Doctor Slop. 

... It never happens, said Doctor Slop 
the man*6 wife may have come before her 
naturally enough. Prithee, has the child 
upon his head? added Doctor Slop. 

... It is as hairy as I am, said Oba 
Obadiah had not been shaved for 
weeks. 

. . . When— u— u , cried my father, b 

ning the sentence with an exclamatory whi 
— and so, brother Toby, this poor bull of i 
who is as good a bull as ever p-ss'd, and i 
have done for Europa herself in purer t 
had he but two legs less, might have been d 
into Doctor's Commons and lost his chan 
which, to a town-bull, brother Toby, i 
very same thing as his life. 

. . . L — d ! said my mother, what is aj 
story about ? 

... A Cock and a Bull, said Yorick ; 
one of the best of its kind I ever heard. 



END OF TRISTRAM SHANDT. 



A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 

FRANCE AND ITALY. 



*— They order, said I, thii matter better in 
Franco. 

• . • Yon have been in France? said my 
fentleman* toning qniok npon me, with the 
moat eiril triumph in the world. . . . Strange I 
qnoth I, debating the matter with myself, that 
Mie-and-twenty miles aailixig, for 'tis absolutely 
no farther from Dover to Calais, should give a 
msLn these rij^ts :— HI look into them. So, 
giving np the argument, I went straight to my 
lodgings^ pnt up half a docen shirts and a Uack 
pair of silk breeches; — *The coat I have on,' 
add I9 looking at the sleeve, ' will do ; '—took 
ft plftce in the Dover stage; and, the packet 
«ii1i**g at nine the next morning, by three I 
hod got set down to my dinner upon a f ricaseed 
chicken, so inoontestably in France that, had I 
died that night of an indigestion, the whole 
world ooold not have sasi>ended the effects of 
the droU$ fTati&aiiie ; '— my shirts, and black 
pair of silk breeches, portmanteau and all, must 
hnve gone to the King of France ; — even the 
little picture which I have so long worn, and 
•o often told thee, Eliza, I would carry with 
noe into my grave, would have been torn from 
nay neck ! — Ungenerous ! to seixe upon the 
wreck of an unwary passenger, whom your sub- 
jects had beckoned to their coast I By Heaven ! 
Sire, it is not well done ; and much does it 
grioTe me tis the monarch of a people so dvil- 
laed and courteous, and so renowned for senti- 
ment and fine feelings, that I have to reason 
withl 

But I have scarce set a foot in your domi- 



CALAIS. 

Wbxv I had finished my dinner, and drunk the 
King of France's healtii, to satisfy my mind 
that I bore him no spleen, but, on the contrary, 
high honour for the humanity of his temper, I 
rose up an inch taller for the accommodation. 

1 AH the effects of strangers (Swiss and Scots ex- 
cepted) dying in France are seised, by yirtne of tliis 
law, tluni^ tbe heir be upon the w^OL The profit of 
ttxcse conttagendes being fiumed, there Is no redress. 



— No, said I, the Bourbon is by no means a 
cruel race : they may be misled, like other 
people ; but there is a mildness in their blood. 
As I acknowledged this, I felt a suffusion of 
a finer kind iq)on my cheek, more warm and 
friendly to man than what Burgundy (at least 
of two livres a bottle, which was such as I hod 
been drinking) could have produced. 

Just Qod ! said I, kicking my portmanteau. 

aside, what is there in this world's goods which 
should sharpen our spirits, and make so many 
kind-hearted brethren of us fall out so cruelly 
as we do by the way ? 

When man is at peace with man, how much 
lighter than a feather is the heaviest of metals 
in his hand ! He pulls out his purse, and holding 
it airily and uncompress'd, looks round him as 
if he sought for an object to share it with. — In 
doing this, I felt every vessel in my frame 
dilate, — ^the arteries beat all cheerily together, 
and every power which sustained life performed 
it with so little friction that 'twould have con- 
founded the most physical precieuse in France : 
with all her materialism, she could scarce have 
called me a machine. 

I'm confident, said I to myself, I should have 
overset her creed. 

The accession of that idea carried Nature, at 
that time, as high as she could go ;— I was at 
peace with the world before, and this finish'd 
the treaty with myself. 

— ^Now, was I a King of Franco, cried I, what 
a moment for an orphan to have begg'd hie 
father's portmanteau of me ! 



THE MONK. 

CALAIS. 

I HAD scarce uttered the words, when a poor 
monk, of the order of St. Francis, came into 
the room, to beg something for his convent. — Ho 
man cares to have his virtues the sport of con- 
tingencies, — or one man may be generous, as 
another man is puissant ;— sect non quoad hanc^ 
— or be it as it may, — ^for there is no regular 
reasoning upon the ebbs and flows of our 
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humours; they may depend upon the same 
causes, for aught I know, which influence the 
tides themselves ;— 'twould oft be no di^redit 
to us to suppose it was so : Fm sure, at least 
for myself, that in many a case I should be 
more highly satisfied to have it said by the 
world—* I had an affair with the moon, in 
which there was neither sin nor shame,* than 
have it pass altogether as my own act and deed, 
wherein there was so much of both. 

—But be this as it may, the moment I cast 
my eyes upon him, I was predetermined not to 
give him a single sous ; and accordingly I put 
my purse into my pocket, button'd it up, set 
myself a little more upon my centre, and ad- 
vanced up gravely to him. There was some- 
thing, I fear, forbidding in my look: I have 
his figure this moment before my eyes, and 
think there was that in it which deserved 
better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in his 
tonsure, a few 8oatter*d white hairs upon his 
temples being all that remained of it, might be 
about seventy ; but from his eyes, and that sort 
of fire which was in them, which seemed more 
tempered by courtesy than years, oould be no 
more than sixty : — ^truth might lie between, — 
He was certainly sixty-five ; and the general air 
of his countenance, notwithstanding something 
seem'd to have been planting wrinkles in it 
before their time, agreed to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guide has 
often painted, — ^mild, pale, penetrating, free 
from all commonplace ideas of fat contented 
ignorance looking downwards upon the earth ; 
— ^it look'd forwards, but look*d as if it look'd 
at something beyond this world. How one of 
his order came by it, Heaven above, who let it 
fall upon a monk's shoulders, best knows ; but 
it would have suited a Brahmin, and, had I 
met it upon the plains of Indostan, I had 
reverenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few 
strokes. One might put it into the hands of 
any one to design, for 'twas neither elegant nor 
otherwise, but as character and expression made 
it so : it was a thin, spare form, something 
above the common size, if it lost not the dis- 
tinction by a bend forward in the figure— but 
it was the attitude of Intreaty ; and, as it now 
stands presented to my imagination, it gained 
more than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, 
he stood still ; and laying his left hand upon 
^ breast (a slender white staff with which he 
journeyed being in his right), when I had got 
close up to him, he introduced himself with the 
little story of the wants of his convent and the 
poverty of his order ; and did it with so simple 
a grace, — and such an air of deprecation was 
there in the whole cast of his look and figure, — 
I was bewitch'd not to have been struck with 
it.— 



— ^A better reason was, I had predetermined 
not to give him a single sous. 
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CALAIS. 



^*Tis Tery true, said I, repljring to a cast 

upwards with his eyes, with which he had con- 
cluded his address : — 'tis very true, — and Heavea 
be their resource who have no other but tbe 
charity of tlie world ! the stock of which, I 
fear, is no way sufficient for the many yraf 
clcMM which are hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words grtxA claims, he 
gave a slight glance with his eye downwards 
upon the sleeve of his tunic. — I felt the fall 
force of the appeaL — I acknowledge it, said I : 
— a coarse habit, and that but once in three 
years, with meagre diet, are no great matten; 
and the true point of pity is, as they can be 
eam'd in the world with so Uttlo industry, thst 
your order should wish to procure them hj 
pressing upon a fund which is the property ol 
the lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm \ 
— ^the captive, who lies down counting over and 
over again the days of his afflictions, i*»»gn»«K»g 
also for his share of it ; and had yon been of 
the order of Mercy, instead of the order of St [ 
Francis, poor as I am, continued I, painting stC 
my portmanteau, full cheerfully should it have 
been opened to you, for the ransom of the un- 
fortunate. ^The monk made me a bow. 

But of all others, resum'd I, the unfortunate of 
our own country, surely, have the first rights : 
and I have left thousands in distress upon oor^ 

own shore. ^The monk gave a cordial wave 

with his head— as much as to say, No doubt 
there is misery enough in every comer of the 

world, as well as within our convent. ^But 

we distinguish, said I, laying my hand upon the 
sleeve of his tunic in return for his i^peal,— we 
flistingniah, my good father, betwixt those who 
wish only to eat the bread of their own labour, 
and those who eat the bread of other people's, 
and have no other plan in life but to get 
through it in sloth and ignorance, for the km 
of God. 

The poor Frandscan made no reply : a hectie 
of a moment pass'd across his cheek, but could 
not tarry : — ^Nature seemed to have had done 
with her resentments in him; he showed 
none ;— but letting his staff fall within his sn&) 
he press'd both his hands with resignation upon 
his breast, and retired. 

THE MONK. 

Mt heart smote me the moment he shut ^ 
door.— Psha ! said I, with an air of eareles«ne>% 
three several times,— but it would not do; eveiy 
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y\xM syllable I had uttered crowded book 
- imagiDation. /I reflected I had no right 
3 poor Frandaoan bat to deny him ; and 
3 punishment of that was enough to the 
luted, without the addition of unkind 
;e. — I considered his grey hairs: — his 
us figure seem'd to re-enter, and gently 
what injury he had done me ?— and why 
I use him thus!— I would hare given 
livres for an advocate. — ^I have behaved 
, said I, within myself; but I have only 
t out upon my travels, and shall learn 
manners as I get along. 

THE DESOBUGEAKT. 

GULLAia. 

a man is discontented with himself, it 
e advantage, however, that it puts him 
I excellent frame of mind for making a 
1. Now, there being no travelling through 
and Italy without a chaise, and Nature 
Uy prompting us to the thing we are fit- 
:, I walked out into the coach-yard to buy 
) something of that kind to my puri>ose. 
duohligeaiU^^ in the farthest comer of the 
hit my fancy at first sight ; so I instantly 
o it, and finding it in tolerable harmony 
ay feelings, I ordered the waiter to call 
$ur Dessein, the master of the hotel; — 
tnsieur Dessein being gone to vespers, and 
ring to face the Franciscan, whom I saw 
opposite side of the court in conference 
lady just arrived at the inn, I drew the 
-curtain betwixt us, and, being deter- 
to write my journey, I took out my pen 
ik, and wrote the preface to it in the 
geant, 

m ZHB DESOBLiaBAHT. 

st have been observed by many a peripa- 
)hilosopher, that Nature hat set up, by 
n unquestionable authority, certain boun- 
and fences to droumscribe the discontent 
n ; she has effected her purpose in the 
st and easiest manner, by laying him 
almost insuperable obligations to work 
is ease, and to sustain his sufferings at 
It is there only that she has provided 
ith the most suitable objects to partake of 
kppiness, and bear a part of that burden 
, in all countries and ages, has ever been 
avy for one pair of shoulders. Tis true, 
■e endued with an imperfect power of 
ling our happiness sometimes beyond her 
; but 'tis so ordered that, from the want 

±iAi«e so csUed in Fnuice, from Its holding but 
non. 



of languages, connections, dependencies, and 
from the difference in educations, customs, and 
habits, we lie under so many impediments in 
communicating our sensations out of our own 
sphere, as often amount to atotal imiKMsibility. 
It will always follow hence that the balance 
of sentimental commeroe is always against the 
expatriated adventurer : he must buy what he 
has little occasion for, at their own price ^-his 
conversation will seldom be taken in exchange 
for theirs without a large discount, — and ihis, 
by the bye, eternally driving him into the hands 
of more equitable brokers, for such conversation 
as he can find, it requires no great spiritof divi- 
nation to guess at his party. 

This brings me to my point, and natuxally 
leads me (if the see-saw of this demMigeaiiU will 
but let me get on) into the efficient as well as 
final causes of travelling. 

Your idle people, thai leave their native 
country, and go abroad for some reason or rea- 
sons which may be derived from one of these 
general causes : — 

Infirmity of body, 
ImbedHty of mind, or 
Inevitable necessity. 
The two first include all those who travel by 
land or by water, labouring with pride, curiosity, 
vanity, or spleen, subdivided and combined in 
infinitum. 

The third class includes the whole army of 
peregrine martyrs; more especially those tra- 
vellers who set out upon their travels with the 
benefit of the clergy, either as delinquents, tra- 
velling under the direction of governors recom- 
mendedby the magistrate ;— oryoung gentlemen, 
transported by the cruelty of parents and guar- 
dians, and travelling under the direction of 
governors recommended by Oxford, Aberdeen, 
and Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number is so 
small that they would not deserve a distinction, 
were it not necessary, in a work of this nature, 
to observe the greatest precision and nicety, to 
avoid a confusion of character : and these men 
I speak of are such as cross the seas, and sojourn 
in a land of strangers, with a view of saving 
money, for various reasons, and upon various 
pretences ; but, as they might also save others 
a great deal of unnecessary troubliB by saving 
their money at home, and as their reasons for 
travelling are the least complex of any other 
species of emigrants, I shall distinguish these 
gentlemen by the name of 

Simple traveUen. 

Thus the whole circle of traveOen may be 
reduced to the following heads :— 

Idle Travellers, Plroud TraveUen, 

Inquisitive Travellers, Yain Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, Splenetic Travellers ; 

Then follow 

The Travellers of Necessity, 

The Delinquent and Felonious Traveller, 
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The Unfortunate and Innocent Trayeller, 
The Simple Traveller ; 
And last of all (if you pleaae), The Sentimental 
Traveller (meaning thereby myself), who have 
travelled — and of which I am now sitting down 
to give an account— as much out of NecestUy, 
and the hesoin de Voyager, as any one in the 
class. 

I am well awaro, at the same time, as both my 
travels and observations will be altogether of a 
different cast from any of my forerunners, that 
I might have insisted upon a whole niche entirely 
to myself ; — ^but I should break in upon the con- 
fines of the Vain Traveller, in wishing to draw 
attention towards me, till I have some better 
grounds for it than the mere Ncfvdty of my 
Vehicle, It is sufficient for my reader, if he has 
been a traveller himself, that, with study and 
reflection hereupon, he may be able to deter- 
mine his own place and rank in the catalogue ; — 
it will be one step towards knowing himself, as 
it is great odds but he retains some tincture and 
resemblance of what he imbibed or carried out, 
to the present hour. 

The man who first transplanted the grape of 
Burgundy to the Cape of Good Hope (observe he 
was a Dutchman) never dreamt of drinking the 
same wine at the Cape that the same grape pro- 
duced upon the French mountains, — he was too 
phlegmatic for that ; — ^but, undoubtedly, he ex- 
pected to drink some sort of vinous liquor ;— but 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, — he knew 
enough of this world to know that it did not 
depend upon his choice, but that what is gene- 
rally called chance was to decide his success : 
however, he hoped for the best; and in these 
hopes, by an intemperate confidence in the for- 
titude of his head and the depth of his discre- 
tion. Mynheer might possibly overset both in his 
new vincjrard, and, by discovering his naked- 
ness, become a laughing-stock to his people. 

Even so it fares with the poor traveller, sail- 
ing and posting through the politer kingdoms of 
the globe, in pursuit of knowledge and improve- 
ments. 

Knowledge and improvements are to be got 
by sailing and posting for that purpose ; but 
whether useful knowledge and real improve- 
ments are aU a lottery ; — ^and, even where the 
adventurer is successful, the acquired stock must 
be used with caution and sobriety, to turn to 
any profit ;— but, as the chances run prodigiously 
the other way, both as to the acquisition and 
application, I am of opinion that a man would 
act as wisely if he could prevail upon himself to 
live contented without foreign knowledge or 
foreign improvements, especially if he lives in a 
country that has no absolute want of either ; — 
and, indeed, much grief of heart has it oft and 
many a time cost me when I have observed how 
many a foul step the Inquisitive Traveller has 
measured, to see sights and look into discoveries', 
all which, as Sancho Pan^a said to Don Quixote, 



they might have seen dry-shod at home. It it 
an age so full of light, that there is scans s 
country or comer of Europe whose beams sn 
not crossed and interchanged with othen.— 
Knowledge, in most of its branches, and in 
most affairs, is like music in an Italian street, 
whereof those may partake who pay nothing.— 
But there is no nation under heaven,— and Gcd 
is my record (before whose tribunal I must one 
day come and give an account of this work) thst 
I do not speak it vauntingly, — ^bai there is no 
nation under heaven abounding with moieTi- 
riety of learning— where the sciences may be 
more fitly wooed, or more surely won, than hen 
— where Art is encouraged, and will soon me 
high— where Nature (take her altogether) hsi lo 
little to answer for— and, to dose aU, idiere 
there is more wit and variety of character to 
feed the mind with. — ^Where then, my dear 
countrymen, are you going ? — 

. . . We are only looking at this chaise, laid 
they. . . . Your most obedient servant* said I, 
skipping out of it, and pulling off my hat . . . 
We were wondering, said one of them, who, 
I found, was an InquitiHve IVave22er,— vliat 
could occasion its motion. . . . Tvas the agi- 
tation, said I, coolly, of writing a preface; 
... I never heard, said the other, who wu a 
Simple Traveller, of a preface wrote in a de»- 
hliffeant. ... It would have been better, said I, 
in 2k vis-a-vis. 

As an BTigUshman does net ira^xl to 9» 
Englishmen, I retired to my room. 

CALAIS. 

I FEBCEIYED that something darkened the p&^ 
sage more than myself, as I stepped along it to 
my room ; it was effectually Mons. Dessein, the 
master of the hotel, who had just returned bm 
vespers, and, with his hat under his ann, was 
most complaisantly following me, to put me in 
mind of my wants. I had wrote myself prettj 
well out of conceit with the deaobligeant ; and 
Mons. Dessein speaking of it with a shrug, as if 
it would no way suit me, it immediately strode 
my fancy that it belonged to some Innocai 
Traveller, who, on hia return home, had left it 
to Mons. Dessein's honour to make the most ct 
Four months had elapsed since it had finialMd 
its career of Europe in the comer of Hosa 
Dessein's coach-yard : and having sallied out 
thence but a vamped-up busxaess at fin^ 
though it had been twice taken to pieeei oi 
Mount Sennis, it had not profited much bjit* 
adventures, — ^but by none so little as the stand- 
ing so many months unpitied in the coraerof 
Mons. Dessein's coach-yard. Much, indeedi 
was not to be said for it, but something mi^; 
and, when a few words will rescue Misexy est 
of her distress, I hate the man who can be i 
churl of them. 
—Now, was I the master of this hotel, said I^ 
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the point of my forefinger on Mens. 
.*8 breast, I would inevitably make a 
f getting rid of this unfortunate deio- 
; it stands swinging reproaches at you 
Ime you pass by it. 

Dieu! said Mons. Dessein,— I have no 
;. . . . Except the interest, said I, which 
' a certain turn of mind take, Mons. 
I, in their own sensations, — ^I'm per- 
, to a man who feels for others as well 
himself, every rainy night, disguise it as 
I, must cast a damp upon your spirits. 
iffcr, Mons. Dessein, as much as the 
e. 

ve always observed, when there is as 
tour as twtet in a compliment, that an 
iman is eternally at a loss within himself 
tr to take it or let it alone ; a Frenchman 
s ; Mons. Dcssein made me a bow. 
him vrai, said ho. — But, in this case. 
Id only exchange one disquietude for 
r, and with loss. Figure to yourself, my 
ir, that in giving you a chaise which 
fall to pieces before you had got half-way 
8, — figure to yourself how much I should 
in giving an ill impression of myself to 
of honour, and lying at the mercy, as I 
o, cT un homme cT esprU. 
dose was made up exactly after my own 
ption ; so I could not help taking it, — and 
Ing Mons. Dessein his bow, without more 
ry we walk*d together towards his remise, 
) a view of his magazine of chaises. 



IN THE STEEET. 

CALAIS. 

let needs be a hostile kind of a world, 
the buyer (if it be but of a sorry post- 
) cannot go forth with the seller thereof 
.he street, to terminate the difference 
rt them, but he instantly falls into the 
frame of mind, and views his conven- 
; with the same sort of eye as if he was 
along with him to Hyde Park Comer to 
a dueL For my own part, being but a 
wordsman, and no way a match for Mons. 
in, I felt the rotation of all the move- 
within me to which the situation is 
nt ; — I looked at Monsieur Dessein through 
lirough, — eyed him as he walked along in 
J, — ^then en /ace;— thought he looked like 
Wf — ^then a Turk, — disliked his wig, — 
I him by my gods, — wished him at the 
I 

i is an this to be lighted up in the heart 
beggarly account of three or four louis 
which is the most I can be overreached 
Base passion ! said I, turning myself about, 
nan naturally does upon a sudden reverse 
ntiment,— base, ungentle passion! thy 



hand is against every man, and every man*s 
hand against thee. 

Heaven forbid! said she, raising her hand 
np to her forehead ; for I had turned full in front 
upon the lady whom I had seen in conference 
with the monk : — she had followed us unper- 
ceived. ^Heaven forbid, indeed ! said I, offer- 
ing her my own ; — she had a black pair of silk 
gloves, open only at the thumb and two fore- 
fingers, — so accepted it without reserve, — and I 
led her up to the door of the remise. 

Monsieur Dessein had dicMed the key above 
fifty times, before he found out he had come 
with a wrong one in his hand : we were as im- 
patient as himself to have it opened; and so 
attentive to the obstacle, that I continued hold- 
ing her hand almost without knowing it: so 
that Mons. Dessein left us together, with her 
hand in mine, and with our faces turned to- 
wards the door of the remise, and said he would 
bo back in five minutes. 

Now, a colloquy of five minutes, in such a 
situation, is worth one of as many ages, with 
your faces turned toward the street. In the 
latter case, 'tis drawn from the objects and 
occurrences without ;— when your eyes are fixed 
upon a dead blank, yon draw purely from 
yourselves. A silence of a single moment, 
upon Mons. Dessein*s leaving us, had been fatal 
to the situation, — she had infallibly tumeil 
about ; — so I began the conversation instantly. 

— ^But what were the temptations (as I write 
not to apologize for the weaknesses of my heaxt 
in this tour, but to give an account of them) 
shall be described with the same simplicity with 
which I felt them. 



THE REMISE DOOS. 

CALAIS. 

When I told the reader that I did not care to 
get out of the duobligeant, because I saw the 
monk in close conference with the ludy just 
arrived at the inn, I told him the truth ; but I 
did not tell him the whole truth ; for I was full 
as much restrained by the appearance and 
figure of the lady he was talking to. Suspicion 
crossed my brain, and said, he was telling her 
what had passed : something jarred upon it within 
me, — I wished him at his convent. 

When the heart flies out before the under-\ 
standing, it saves the judgment a world of 
pains. — ^I was certain she was of a better order 
of beings :— however, I thought no more of her, 
but went on and wrote my preface. 

The impression returned, upon my encounter 
with her in the street; a guarded frankness, 
with which she gave me her hand, showed, I 
thought, her good education and her good 
sense ; and, as I led her on, I felt a pleasurable 
ductility about her, which spread a calmness 
over all my spirits. 
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Good €k>d ! how a man might lead such 

a creature as this round the world with him I 

I had not yet seen her face, — ^'twas not 
material; for the drawing was instantly set 
about, and long before we had got to the door 
of the remise, Fancy had finished the whole 
head, and pleased herself as much with its fit- 
ting her goddess as if she had dived into the 
Tiber for it ; — ^but thou art seduced, and a seduc- 
ing slut; and albeit thou cheatest us seven 
times a day with thy pictures and images, yet 
with BO many charms dost thou do it, and thou 
deckest out thy pictures in the shapes of so 
many angels of light, 'tii a shame to break with 
thee. 

When we had got to the door of the remise, 
she withdrew her hand &om across her fore- 
head, and let me see the originaL It was a 
face of about six-and-twenty, — of a clear trans- 
parent brown, simply set off without rouge or 
powder; — ^it was not critically handsome, but 
there was that in it which, in the frame of mind 
I was in, attached me much more to it, — ^it was 
interesting ; I fancied it wore the characters of 
a widow'd look, and in that state of its declen- 
sion which had passed the two first paroxysms of 
sorrow, and was quietly beginning to reconcile 
itself to its loss;— but a thousand other dis- 
tresses might have traced the same lines; I 
wished to know what they had been, — and was 
ready to inquire (had the same hon ton of con- 
versation permitted as in the days of Esdras), 
' What aileth thu t and why art Viou disquieted f 
and uhy \$ thy utiderstanding troubled V In a 
word, I felt benevolence for her, and resolved, 
some way or other, to throw in my mito of 
courtesy — if not of service. 

Such were my temptations ; — and in this dis* 
position to give way to them, was I left alone 
with the lady, with her hand in mine, and with 
our faces both turned closer to the door of the 
remise than was absolutely necessary. 



THE BE3IISE DOOB. 

CALAIS. 

This certainly, fair lady, said I, raising her 
hand up a little lightly as I began, must be 
one of Fortune's whimsical doings ; to take two 
utter strangers by their hands, — of different 
sexes, and i>erhapB from different comers of 
the globe, and in one moment place them to- 
gether in such a cordial situation as Fnendship 
herself could scarce have achieved for them, 
had she projected it for a month.— ^ 

. . « And your reflection upon it shows how 
much. Monsieur, she has embazrassed you by 
the adventure. 

When the situation is what we would wish, 
nothing is so ill-timed as to hint at the circum- 
stances which make it so. ^You thank For- 

tone, continued she ;— you had reason, — the 



heart knew it, and was satisfied ; and who but 
an English philosopher would have sent notiflB 
of it to the brain to rerezBe the judgment ? 

In saying this, she disengaged her hand, vitii 
a look which I thought a mfiicient commentny 
upon the text. 

It is a miserable picture which I am going to 
give of the weakness of my heart, by ownisg 
that it suffered a pain, which worthier occa- 
sions could not have inflicted.— I was mortified 
with the loM of her hand ; and the manner in 
which I had lost it carried neither oil nor wine 
to the wound : I never felt the pun of a peeviili 
inferiority so miserably in my life. 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart sie 
short upon these discomfitures. In a very fev 
seconds she laid her hand upon the cuff of mj 
ooat, in order to finish her reply ; so some way or 
other, God knows how, I regained my sitoatioD. 

— -^e had nothing to add. 

I forthwith began to model a different cod- 
versation for the lady, thinking, from the spirit 
as well as moral of this, that I had been mii- 
takon in her character ; but, upon taming her 
face towards me, the muscles relaxed, and 1 
saw the same unprotected look of distress whidi 
first won mo to her interest : — melancholy ! to 
see such sprightliness the pr^ of sorrow;— I 
pitied her from my soul ; and, though it msy 
seem ridiculous enough to a torjiid hesrt^ I 
could have taken her into my anns, snd 
cherished her, though it was in the open skeet, 
without blushing. 

The pulsation of the arteries along my fingen 
pressing across hers, told her what was poHing 
within me. She looked down : — a silence ol 
some moments followed. 

I fear, in this interval, I must have made 
some slight efforts towards a closer comprei- 
sion of her hand, from a subtle sensation I 
felt in the palm of my own,— not as if she was 
going to withdraw hers, but as if she thought 
about it; — and I had infallibly lost it a second 
time, had not instinct, more than leaioB, 
directed me to the last resource in these 
dangers, — ^to hold it loosely, and in a manner 
as if I was every moment going to release itef 
myself : so she let it continue till Mens. Desieis 
returned with the key; and in the meantiBe 
I set myself to consider how I should undotiM 
ill impressions which the poor monk*s stoiy, iB 
case he had told it her, must have plsntediB 
her breast against me. 



THE SNUFF-BOX. 

CALAIS. 

The good old monk was within six paces of v 
as the idea of him crott'd my mind; and wai 
advancing towards us, a little oat ef the ]i>B» 
as if uncertain whether he ahould Inetkin op* 
uS'Or nou He ftopped, however, aa kmb m h* 
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ip to T18, with a world of franknets, and, 

a horn muff-box in his hand, he pre- 
it open to me. . . « Ton thall taste mine, 
pulling ont my box (which was a small 
) one), and patting it into his hand. . . . 
>st excellent, said the monk. . . . Then 
the faTour, I replied, to accept of the 
d all ; when jou take a pinch out of it, 
nes recollect it was the i>eace-offering of 

who once used you unkindly, but not 
Ls heart. 

poor monk Uush'd as red as scarlet 
ieu I said he, pressing his hands together, 
never used me unkindly. ... I should 
said the lady, he is not likely. ... I 

in my turn ; but from what movements, 
t to the few who feel to analyse. Ex- 
le, madam, replied I, — I treated him 
okindly ; and from no provocations. . . . 
ipossible, said the lady. . . . My God ! 
he monk, with a warmth of asseveration 
seemed not to belong to him, — ^the fault 
me, and in the indiscretion of my zeal, 
e lady opposed it ; and I joined with her 
itaining that it was impossible that a spirit 
lated as his could give offence to any. 
)w not that contention could be rendered 
^t and pleasurable a thing to the nerves 
sn felt it. We remained silent, without 
isation of that foolish pain which takes 
rhen, in such a circle, you look for ten 
s in one another's faces without saying 
Whilst this lasted, the monk rubbed 
n-box upon the sleeve of his tunic ; and 
. as it had acquired a little air of bright- 
j the friction, he made a low bow, and 
^was too late to say whether it was the 
!8s or goodness of our tempers which had 
Ki us in this contest; — but, be as it 

he begged we might exchange boxes. — 
ng this, he presented his to me with one 
is he took mine from me in the other ; 
kving kissed it, with a stream. of good- 

in his eyes, he put it into his bosom — 
}k his leave. 

urd this box ai I would the instrumental 
)f my religion, to help my mind on to 
ing better. In truth, I seldom go abroad 
t it; and oft and many a time have I 
up by it the courteous spirit of its owner 
ilate my own, in the jostlings of the 

they had found full employment for his, 
umed from his story, till about the forty- 
tar of his age, when, upon some military 
s ill requited, and meeting at the same 
ith a disappointment in the tenderest of 
IS, he abandoned the sword and the sex 
sr, and took sanctuary, not so much in 
.vent as in himself, 
d a damp upon my spirits as I am going 

that, in my last return through Calais, 
nquiring after Father Lorenzo, I heard 
t been dead near three months ; and ifas 



buried, not in his convent, but, according to his 
desire, in a little cemetery belonging to it, 
about two leagues off. I had a strong desire 
to see where they had laid him, — ^when, upon 
pulling out his little horn-box, as I sat by his 
grave, and plucking up a nettle or two at the 
head of it, which had no business to grow there, 
they all struck together so forcibly upon my 
affections that I burst into a flood of tears ;— 
but I am as weak as a woman ; and I beg the 
world not to smile, but pity me. 



THE BEMISE DOOB. 

I HAD never quitted the lady's hand all this 
time ; and had held it so long, that it would 
have been indecent to have let it go without 
first pressing it to my lips : the blood and spirits, 
which had suffered a revulsion from her, crowded 
back to her as I did it. 

Now the two travellers, who had spoke to me 
in the coach-yard, happened at that crisis, to be 
passing by, and, observing our communication, 
naturally took it into their heads that we must 
be num and wife at least ; so, stopping as soon 
as they came up to the door of the remise, the 
one of them, who was the Inquisitive Traveller, 
asked us if we set out for Paris the next morn- 
ing ? ... I could only answer for myself, I sai^ ; 
— and the lady added, she was for Amiens. . . . 
We dined there yesterday, said the Simplo 
Traveller. . . . Tou go directly through the 
town, added the other, in your road to Paris. — 
I was going to return a thousand thanks for 
the intelligence that Amiens wcu in the road to 
Parie ; but, upon pulling out my poor monk's 
little horn-box to take a pinch of snuff, I made 
them a quiet bow, and wished them a good 
passage to Dover.— They left us alone. 

Now where would be the harm, said I to 
myself, if I was to beg of this distressed lady to 
accept of half of my chaise ? — and what mighty 
mischief could ensue ? 

Every dirty passion and bad propensity in my 
nature took the alann as I stated the proposi- 
tion : — It will oblige you have a third horse, said 
Avarice, which will put twenty livres out of 
your pocket. Tou know not what she is, said 
Caution; or what sorapes the affair may draw 
you into, whisper'd Cowardice. 

— ^Depend upon it, Yorick, said JHtcreUon, 
'twill be said you went off with a mistress ; and 
came, by assignation, to Calais for that purpose. 

— ^You can never after, cried Hypocrityt 
aloud, show your face in the world ; — ^nor rise, 
quoth Meannestf in the dhuroh; — ^nor be Any- 
thing in it, said Pride, but a lousy prebendary. 

But 'tis a civil thing, said I; — and as I 
generally act from the first impulse, and there- 
fore seldom listen to these cabals, which serve 
no purpose that I know of but to encompass the 
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heart with adamant,— I tam'd instantly about 
to the lady— 

But she had glided off unperceived, ai the 
cause was pleading, and had made ten or a dozen 
paces down the street by the time I had made 
the determination ; so I set off after her with a 
long stride, to make her the proposal with the 
best address I was master of ; but observing she 
walk'd with her cheek half resting upon the 
palm of her' hand, — with the slow, short- 
measured step of thoughtfulness, and with her 
eyes, as she went step by step, fixed upon the 
ground, it struck me she was trying the same 
cause herself. — God help her! said I, she has 
some mother-in-law, or tartufish atmt, or non- 
sensical old woman, to consult upon the occa- 
sion, as well as myself : so, not caring to inter- 
rupt the process, and deeming it more gallant to 
take her at diMaretion than surprise, I faced 
about, and took a short turn or two before the 
door of the remise, whilst she walked musing on 
one side. 



IN THE STREET. 

CALAIS. 

Hating, on the first sight of the lady, settled 
the affair in my fancy, that she was of the better 
order of beings; — and then laid it down as a 
second axiom, as indisputable as the first, that 
she was a widow, and wore a character of 
distress, — I went no further; I got ground 
enough for the situation which pleased me; — 
and had she remained dose beside my elbow 
till midnight, I should have held true to my 
sjrstem, and considered her only under that 
general idea. 

She had scarce got twenty paces distant from 
me, ere something within me called out for a 
more particular inquiry. It brought on the 
idea of a further separation : — I might possibly 
never see her more: — the heart is for saving 
what it can ; and I wanted the traces through 
which my wishes might find their way to her, 
in case I should never rejoin her myself. In a 
word, I wished to know her name,— her family, 
—her condition ;~imd, as I knew the place to 
which she was going, I wanted to know whence 
she came. But there was no coming at all this 
intelligence : a hundred little delicacies stood in 
the way. I formed a score different plans. — 
There was no such thing as a man's asking her 
directly ;— the thing was impossible. 

A little French debonnaire captain, who came 
dancing down the street, showed me it was the 
easiest thing in the world; — ^for popping in 
befwixt us, just as the lady was returning back 
to the door of the remise, he introduced himself 
to my acquaintance, and, before he had well got 
announced, begg'd I would do him the honour 
to present him to the lady. — ^I had not been 
presented myself ;—«o^ taming about to her, he 



did it just as well, by asking her if she had comt 
from Paris. ... No : she was going that route, 
she said. . . . Voxu tC itespas de Londraf . . . 
She was not, she replied. . . . Then Madame 

must have come through Flanders. 

Apparemment vaus Ha Flammandet said ike 
French captain.— The lady answered, she wu. 
PetU-etre de Lisle t added he. . . . She answered, 
she was not of lisle. . . . Nor Arras?. . sor 
Gambray?. . nor Ghent?. . nor Brussels?... 
She answered, she was of Brusseb. 

... He had had the honour, he said, to be 
at the bombardment of it last war;>-thst il 
was finely situated, pour ce^o,— «nd full of 
noblesse when the Imperialists were driven oat 
by the French (the lady made a slight curtsey); 
— so, giving her an account of the affair, and of 
the share he had had in it,— he begged tiie 
honour to know her name, — so made his bov. 

— ^ Madame a vm marit said he, looldsg 
back when he had made two steps, — and, vriih- 
out staying for an answer, danced down the 
street. 

Had I served seven years' apprenticeship to 
good-breeding, I could not have done as araeh. 



THE REMISE. 

CALAIS. 

As the little French captain left ns, Moni. 
Dessein came up with the key of the remise in 
his hand, and forthwith let us into his *p«c»giiM 
of chaises. 

The first object which caught my eye, as Hona 
Dessein opened the door of the remise, wsi 
another old tAi^ea^d detofdigeant ; and notwith- 
standing it was the exact picture of that whieh 
had hit my fancy so much in the churehyanllntt 
an hour before, the very sight of it stined sp » 
disagreeable sensation within me now; sod I 
thought it was a churlish beast into irbm 
heart the idea could first enter to oonstniek 
such a machine ; nor had I much more ohaiiiy 
for the man who could think of using ik 

I observed the lady was as littie taken vilh 
it as myself ; so Mens. Dessein led us on to • 
couple of chaises which stood abreast, teDisgub 
as he recommended them, that they had bees 
purchased by my Lord A. and B. to go the pree' 
tour, but had gone no farther than Farii, so 
were in all resi>ects as good as new. Tbsf 
were too good i—m) I passed on to a third, wliifih 
stood behind, and forthwith began to ehiitf 
for the price. . . . But twill scarce hold tff^ 
said I, opening the door and getting in. . • • 
Have the goodness, madam, said Mona. Deesdn, 
offering his aim, to step in. ... . The ]iif 
hesitated half a second, and stepped In; u^ 
the waiter that moment beckoning to ipesk te 
Mens. Dessein,' he shut the door of the dui* 
upon us. 
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THE BEMISE DOOR. 



CALAIS. 



\en comique, 'tis very droll, laid the lad j» 
, from the reflection that this was the 
time we had been left together bj a 
>f nonsensical contingencies, — c^est bien 
, said she. 

There wants nothing, said I, to make it 
the comic nse which the gallantry of a 
nan would put it to,— to make love the 
mient — and an offer of his person the 

'THa their /arte, replied the lady. 
It is supposed so, at least ;~and how it 
e to pass, continued I, I know not ; but 
.ve certainly got the credit of under- 
l more of love, and making it better, 
y other nation upon earth ; but, for my 
-t, I think them arrant bunglers, and in 
le worst set of marksmen that ever tried 
patience. 

think of making love by aentimenis I 
old OS soon think of making a genteel 
dothes out of remnants ; — and to do it — 
first sight by declaration, is submit- 
offer, and themselves with it, to be sifted 
their poun and cowtrttt by an unheated 

ady attended as if she expected I should 

isider then, madam, continued I, laying 

d upon hers 

grave people hate Love for the name*s 

selfish people hate it for their own, — 

crites for Heaven's, — 

ihat all of us, both old and young, being 

les worse frightened than hurt by the 

wrt . . . 

i a want of knowledge in this branch of 

-ce a man betrays who ever lets the word 

it of his lips till an hour or two at least 

letime that his silence upon it becomes 

;ing! A course of small, quiet atten- 

ot so pointed as to alarm, nor so vague 

e misunderstood— with now and then a 

kindness, and little or nothing said upon 

es Nature for your mistress, and she 

I it to her mind. 

!n I solemnly declare, said the lady, 

;,— you have been making love to me all 

ile. 



THE BEMISK 

CALAIS. 

X7B Dessein came back to let ni out of 

ise, and acquaint the lady that Count de 

ler brother, was just arrived at the hotel. 

I had infinite good-will for the lady, I 



cannot say that I rejoiced in my heart at the 
event, — and could not help telling her so ;— for 
it is fatal to a proposal, madam, said I, that I 
was going to make to you. 

. . . You need not tell me what the proposal 
was, said she, laying her hand upon botii mine, 
as she interrupted me, — a man, my good sir, 
has seldom an offer of kindness to make to a 4^ 
woman but she has a presentiment of it some x^ 
moments before. 

. . . Nature arms her with it, said I, for 4"* 
immediate preservation. . . . But I think, said 
she, looking in my face, I had no evil to appre- 
hend; and, to deal frankly with you, had 
determined to accept it. — If I had— (she stox^ped 
a moment)— I believe your good-will would have 
drawn a story from me which would have made 
pity the only dangerous thing in the journey. 

In saying this, she suffered me to kiss her 
hand twice; and, with a look of sensibility 
mixed with concern, she got out of the chaise — 
and bid adieu. 

IN THE STREET. 
CALAIS. 

I NBVBB finished a twelve-guinea bargain so 
expeditiously in my life. My time seemed 
heavy upon the loss of the lady ; and, knowing 
every moment of it would be as two, till I put 
myself into motion, — I ordered post-horses 
directly, and walked towards the hotel. 

Lord ! said I, hearing the town-clock strike 
four, and recollecting that I had been little 
more than a single hour in Calais — 

What a large volume of adventures may be 
grasped within this little span of life by him 
who interests his heart in everything, and who, 
having eyes to see what time and chance are 
perpetually holding out to him as he joumeyeth 
on his way, misses nothing he can fairly lay his 
hands on. 

— ^If this won't turn out something, another 
will;— no matter, — 'tis an assay upon human 
nature;— I get my labour for my pains, — 'tis 
enough;— the pleasure of the experiment has 
kept my senses and the best part of my blood 
awake, and laid the gross to sleep. . 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to - -^ 
Beersheba, and cry, 'TIS all barren ;— and so it 
is : and so is all the world to him who will not 
cultivate the fruits it offers. I declare, said I, 
clapping my hands cheerily together, that was 
I in a desert, I would find out wherewith in it 
to call forth my affections : — if I could not do 
better, I would fasten them upon some sweet 
myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress to 
connect myself to ; — ^I would court their shade, 
and greet them kindly for their protection ; — 
I would out my name upon them, and swear 
they were the loveliest trees throughout the 
desert ; if their leaves withered, I would teach 
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ffiyielf to mourn ; and when they rejoiced, I 
would rejoice along with them. 

The learned Smclf ungus trayelled from Bou- 
logne to Paris— from Paris to Home — and so 
on; — but he set out with the spleen and 
jaundice, and every object he passed by was 
discoloured or distorted. — He wrote an account 
of them ; but 'twas nothing but the account of 
Ilia miserable feelings. 

I met Smclfungus in the grand portico of the 
Pantheon : — ^he was just coming out of it. — *Tts 
nothing hii a huge cock-pit,^ said he. ... I wish 
you had said nothing worse of the Venus of 
Mediois, replied I; — for in passing through 
Florence, I had hesjrd he had fallen foul upon 
the goddess, and used her worse than a common 
strumpet, without the least provocation in 
nature. 

I popp*d upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in 
his return home; and a sad tale of sorrowful 
adventures he had to tell, ' wherein he spoke of 
moving accidents by flood and field, and of the 
cannibals who each other eat — the Anthropo- 
phagi' — He had been flay'd alive, and bedcvil'd, 
and used worse than St. Bartholomew at every 
stage he had come at. . . . 

Ill toll it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. 
. . . You had better tell it, said I, to your 
physician. 

Mundungus, with an immense fortune, made 
the whole tour ; going on from Bome to Naples, 
— from Naples to Venice, — from Venice to 
Vienna, — ^to Dresden, to Berlin, without one 
generous connection or pleasurable anecdote to 
tell of ; but he had travelled straight on, looking 
neither to his right hand nor his left, lest Love 
or Pity should seduce him out of his road. 

Peace be to them, if it is to be found ; but 
heaven itself, was it possible to get there with 
such tempers, would want objects to give it ; — 
every gentle spirit would come flying upon the 
wings of Love to hail their arrival —Nothing 
would the souls of Smelfungus and Mundungus 
hear of but fresh anthems of joy, fresh raptures 
of love, and fresh congratulations of their com- 
mon felicity. — ^I heartily pity them : they have 
brought up no faculties for this work : and was 
the happiest mansion in heaven to be allotted 
to Smelfungus and Mundungus, they would be 
so far from being happy that the souls of Smel- 
fungus and Mundungus would do penance there 
to all eternity ! 

MONTRIUL. 

I BAD once lost my portmanteau from behind 
my chaise, and twice got out in the rain, and 
one of the times up to the knees in dirt, to help 
the postillion to tie it on, without being able to 
find out what was wanting.— Nor was it till I 
got to Montriul, upon the landlord's asking me 



if I wanted not a servant, that it occm 
me that (hot was the very thing; 
A servant ! that I do, most sadly, qi 

^Because, monsieur, said the landlord 

is a clever young fellow, who would I 
proud of the honour to serve an Engli 
. . . But why an "Rnglish one more th 
other? . . . They are so generous, said tl 
lord. . . . m be shot if this is not a livr 
my pocket, quoth I to myself, this verj 
. . . But they have wherewithal to 
monsieur, added he. . . . Set down on 
more for that, quoth L ... It was b 
night, said the landlord, ^u'tm my Lord . 
praentoUwnecudlajUledechambre, . . 
pit, pour MademoudU JanaUmt, said L 
Now Janatone being the landlord's ds 
and the landlord supposing I was yc 
French, took the liberty to inform me I 
not have said tant pis, but tant mieux, 
nUeux, toujourt, mon$ieur, said he, whe 
is anything to be got ; — tant pis, when ' 
nothing. ... It comes to the same thi 
I.—Pardonn€Z moi, said the landlord. 

I cannot take a fitter opportunity to < 
once for all, that tant pis and tant mieiti 
two of the great hinges in French conve 
a stranger would do well to set himself 
the use of them before he gets to Paris. 
A prompt French Marquis, at our A 

dor's table, demanded of Mr. H if 

H the poet? No, said Mr. H 

. • . Tant pis, replied the Marquis. 

... It is H the historian, said f 

. . . Tant mieux, said the Marquis.- 

Mr. H , who is a man of an excellen 

returned thanks for both. 

AVlien the landlord had set me righl 
matter, he called in La Flcur, which 
name of the young man he had spoke of ,- 
only first, that, as for his talents, he wo 
sume to say nothing — monsieur was i 
judge what would suit him ; but for the 
of La Fleur, he would stand responsibl 
he was worth. 

The landlord delivered this in a mann< 
instantly set my mind to the busines 
upon ; — and La Fleur, who stood waitii 
out, in that breathless expectation whi< 
son of Nature of us have felt in our tun 



> Vidt 



o'sTrsTels. 



m. 



MONTEIUL. 



I AM apt to be taken with all kinds of p 
first sight, but never more so than whe 
devil comes to offer his service to so poo 
as myself; and, as I know this wea 
always suffer my judgment to draw bat 
thing on that very account — and this, 
less, according to the mood I am in, 
case ; and, I may add, the gender, too 
person I am to govern. 
When La Fleur entered the room, aft 
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disooimt I coaid mako, for my soul, the genuine 
look and air of the fellow determined the matter 
at onoe in his faronr ; lo I hired him fint,— and 
then began to inquire what he could do. — ^But I 
■ball find oat his talents, quoth I, as I want 
them ;— besides, a Rrenehman can do everything. 

Now poor La Floor eould do nothing but beat 
a drum and play a march or two upon the fife. 
I was determined to make his talents do ; and 
can*t say my weakneis was ever so insulted by 
my wisdom as in the attempt. 

Ia Floor had set out early in life, as gallantly 
u most Frenchmen do, with urovng for a few 
years ; at the end of which, having satisfied the 
ientiment, and found, moreover, that the 
honour of beating a drum was likdy to be its 
own reward, as it opened no further track of 
gkny to him,— he retired d set terrvt, and lived 
vmmt H pkUaoU d iXni;— that is to say, upon 
nothing. 

. . . And so, quoth "Wisdom, you have hired 
i dmmmer to attend you, in tiiis tour of yours 
through France and Italy I . • . Pshaw 1 said I, 
and do not one-half of our gentry go with a 
humdrum wmpagnon du voyage the same round, 
tnd have the piper and the Devil and all to pay 
besides? When a man can extricate himself 
with an eq^ifVoq^t in such an unequal match, — ^he 
is not ill off. . . . But you can do something 
else, La Fleur? saidL . . . Oqu^ouil he could 
make spatterdashes, and could play a little upon 

the fiddle. ^Bravo I said Wisdom ^Why, I 

play a bass myself, said I ;— we shall do very 
welL You can shave, and dress a wig a little, 
L» Fleur ?~-He had all the dispositions in the 
woiid. ... It is enough for Heaven, said I, 
interrupting him, — and ought to be enough for 
me. — So supper coming in, and having a frisky 
English spaniel on one side of my chair, and a 
French valet, with as much hilarity in his 
countenance as ever Nature painted in one, on 
the other, I was satisfied to my heart's content 
with my empire ; and if monarchs knew what 
>hoy would be at, they might be as satisfied as 

IWM. 

MONTRIUI* 

As La Flour went the whole tour of France and 
Bsly with me, and will be often upon the stage, 
I must interest the reader a little further in his 
behalf, by saying that I had never less reason to 
(spent of the impulses which generally do deter- 
odne me than in regard to this fellow;— he 
^as a fsithful, affectionate, simple soul as ever 
trudged after the heels of a philosopher; and 
liotwithstanding his talents of drum-beating and 
*patterdash-making, which, though very good in 
themselves, happened to be of no great service 
to me, yet was I hourly recompensed by the 
festivity of his temper ;— it supplied all defects : 
— ^I had a constant resouroe in his looks in all 
^SflSeolties and distresses of my own (I was going 
V> have added, of his too) ; but L» Fleur was 









out of the reach of everything ; for whether it ; 
was himgor or thirst, or cold or nakedness, or ' 
watchings, or whatever stripes of ill-luck La 
Fleur met with in our joumeyings, there was no | 
index in his physiognomy to point them out by, 
— ^he was eternally the same : so, if I am a piece | 
of a philosopher, which Satan now and then 
puts it into my head I am, it always mortifies 
the pride of the conceit, by reflecting how much 
I owe to the complexional philosophy of this 
poor fellow, for shaming me into one of a better 
kind. With all this. La Fleur had a small cast 
of the coxcomb ;— but he seemed at first sight 
to be more a coxcomb of nature than of art ; and 
before I had been three days in Paris with him, 
he seemed to be no coxcomb at all. 

MONTRIULb 

The next morning, La Fleur entering upon-his 
employment, I delivered to him the key of my 
portmanteau, with an inventory of my half a 
dozen shirts and a silk pair of breeches ; and bid 
him fasten all upon the chaise, — get the horses 
put to, — and desire the landlord to come in with 
lusbill. 

. . . C*esttm0ar;oi»<fe6onn«/orfttn«, saidtho 
landlord, pointing through the window to half 
a dozen wenches who had got round about La 
Fleur, and were most kindly taking their leavo 
of him as the postillion was leading out the 
horses. La Flour kissed all their hands round 
and round again, and thrice he wiped his eyes, 
and thrice he promised he would bring them all 
pardons from Kome. 

The young fellow, said the landlord, is beloved 
by all the town ; and there is scarce a comer in 
Montriul where the wont of him will not be felt. 
He has but one misfortune in the world, con- 
tinued he, — 'Ho is always in love.* ... I am 
heartily glad of it, said I ; 'twill save mo the 
trouble every night of putting my breeches 
under my head. In saying this, I was making 
not so much La Fleur*B 61oge as my own, having 
been in love with one princess or other almost 
all my life, and I hope I shall go on so till I die, 
being firmly persuaded that, if ever I do a mean 
action, it must be in some interval betwixt one 
passion and another. Whilst this interregnum 
lasts, I always perceive my heart locked up, — 
I can scarce find in it to give Misery a sixpence : 
and therefore I always get out of it as fast as I 
can ; and the moment I am rekindled, I am all 
generosity and good-will again ; and would do 
anything in the world, either for or with any one, 
if they will but satisfy me there is no sin in it. 

— But in saying this,— sure I am conmiending 
the passion, — not myself. 

A FRAGMEKT. 

—The town of Abdera, notwithstanding De 
mocritus lived there, tr3ring all the powers of 
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irony and laughter to reclaim it, was the vilest 
and most profligate town in all Thrace. What 
for poisons, conspiracies, and assassinations, — 
libels, pasqtdnades, and tumults, there was no 
going there by day ; — 'twas worse by night. 

Now, when things were at the worst, it came 
to pass that the Andromeda of Euripides being 
represented at Abdera, the whole orchestra was 
delighted with it ; but, of all the passages which 
delighted them, nothing operated more upon 
their imaginations than the tender strokes of 
nature which the poet had wrought up in that 
pathetic speech of Perseus, O Cupid, prince of 
gods and men, etc Every man almost spoke 
pure iambics the next day, and talked of no- 
thing but Perseus* pathetic address, ' O Cupid, 
prince of gods and men!* in every street of Ab- 
dera, in every houso, — 'O Cupid! Cupid!' — in 
every mouth, like the natural notes of some 
sweet melody which drop from it, whether it 
will or no, — nothing but 'Cupid! Cupid! prince 
of gods and men!' — ^The fire caught, and the 
whole city, like the heart of one man, opened 
itself to Love. 

No pharmacopolist could sell one grain of 
hellebore, — not a single armourer had a heart 
to forge one instrument of death ; — Friendship 
and Virtue met together, and kissed each other 
in the street; — ^the golden age returned, and 
hung over the town of Abdera ; — every Abder- 
ite took his oaten pipe ; and every Abderitish 
woman left her purple web, and chastely sat 
her down, and listened to the song. 

— *Twas only in the power, says the Fragment, 
of the God whose empire extendeth from heaven 
to earth, and even to the depths of the sea, to 
have done this. 

MONTRIUL. 

When all is ready, and every article is disputed 
and paid for at the inn, imless you are a little 
soured by the adventure, there is always a 
matter to compound at the door, before yon 
can get into your chaise, and that is, with the 
itotis and daughters of poverty who surround 
yoxL Let no man say, 'Let them go to the 
Devil ! * — *tis a cruel journey to send a few 
miserables ; and they have had sufferings enow 
without it. I always think it better to take 
a few sous out in my hand ; and I would cotm- 
scl every gentle traveller to do so likewise; 
he need not be so exact in setting down his 
motives for giving them— they will be regis- 
tered elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man gives so 
little as I do ; for few that I know have so little 
to give : but as this was the first public act of my 
charity in France, I took the more notice of it. 

^Awell-a-way I said I,— I have but eight 

sous in the world, showing them in my hand, 
and there are eight poor men and eight poor 
women for them. 



A poor tattered soul, without a ahizt ob, 
instantly withdrew his daim, by retiring two 
steps out of the circle, and making a diiqiiaB* 
fying bow on his part Had the whole jxnifm 
cried out. Place aux dame$, with one veioe, it 
would not have conveyed the sentiment of s 
deference for the sex with half the effiect 

Just Heaven t for what wise reasons hast then 
ordered it that beggary and urbanity, whidi an 
at such variance in otiier conntries, should fbd 
a way to be at unity in this? 

I insisted upon presenting him with a fto^ 
sous, merely for hispofttefse. 

A poor little dwarfish, brisk fellow, who stood 
over against me in the circle, putting sometUEf 
first under his arm, which had onoe been a hilt 
took his snuff-box out of his pocket, and geoe^ 
ously offered a pinoh on both sides of him: it 
was a gift of consequence, and modestly d^ 
clined. The poor little fellow pressed it upoD 

them with a nod of welcomenesa Prena-a^ 

—prenez, said he, looking another way : so tite^ 
each took a pinoh.-^— Pity thy box diould ew 
want one, said I to myself; so I put a oovfiit of 
sous into it, — taking a small pinch out of hii 

box to enhance their value, as I did it Bit 

felt the weight of the second oUigatioa more 
than of the first, — *twas doing him an hcoonr, 
— ^the other was only doing him a charity ^-sad 
he made me a bow to the ground for it 

. , . Here ! said I to an old soldier with ow 
hand, who had been campaigned and worn oat 
to death in the service, — here*s a oonple of soa 
for thee. Vive le Boit said the old soldier. 

I had then but three sons left ; so I gave one, 
simply pour V amour de Dieu, which was tiie foot* 
ing on which it was begged. — Hie poor wonsn 
had a dislocated hip ; so it could not be wbU 
upon any other motive. 

jlfon cher et trei-charitahle monHatr, . • . 
There's no opposing this, said L 

My Lord Angloii /—the very sound wu worfli 
the money ; — so I gave my hut sotu fw iL 6ii| 
in the eagerness of giving, I had overiodked a 
pauvre konteux, who had no one to ask a warn 
for him, and who, I believe, would have pe^ 
ished ere he could have asked one for him* 
self ; he stood by the chaise, a little without 
the circle, and wiped a tear from a face whidi 
I thought had seen better days. 

— Good Grod ! said I, and I have not one ifa^ 
sous left to give him. . . . Bat yon have athoo* 
sand ! cried all the powers of Nature, stining 

within me ; so I gave him no matter wbiii 

— I am ashamed to say how much now, and wM 
ashamed to think how little then ; so if the 
reader can form any oonjeeture of my di^oii' 
tion, as these two fixed points are given IdiBi 
he may judge within a livre or two what m* 
the precise sum. 

I could afford nothing for the rest, hot ZKf* 

vou$ benisse, Et le bon Dieu vtnu bemut €>* 

core, said the old soldier, the dwaxf , ete. lb* 
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xmteux could laj notliing,— ^he pulled 
;tle handkerchief, and wiped his face 
ned awaj ;— and I thought he thanked 
than them all. 

THE BIDET. 

settled all these little matters, I got 
post-chaise with more ease than ever 
» a post-chaise in my life ; and La Fleur 
)t one large jack-boot on the far side of 
idet,^ and another on this (for I count 
>f his legs), he cantered awaj before me 
and as perpendicular as a prince, 
what is happiness 1 what is grandeur 
inted scene of life !— A dead ass, before 
;ot a league, put a sudden stop to La 
eureer ; his bidet wx>uld not pass b j it, 
ention arose betwixt them, and the 
ow was kicked out of his jack-boots 
first kick. 

ir bore his fall like a French Christian, 
either more nor less upon it than Di- 
presently got up, and came to the 
;ain astride his bidet, beating him up 
e would have beat his drum, 
det flew from one side of the road to 
, then back again, then this way, then 
, and, in short, every way but by the 
: — La Fleur insisted upon the thing, — 
lidet threw him. 

hat's the matter, La Fleur, said I, with 

; of thine ? . . . Monsieur, said he, c*est 

U plus opiniatre du monde. . • . Nay, 

. conceited beast, he must go his own 

ied L So La Fleur got off him, and 

m a good sound lash, the bidet took 
y word, and away he scampered back 

iuL PesUI said La Fleur, 

.ot mcU'd-propoM to take notice here, 
igh La Fleur availed himself but of 
rent terms of exclamation in this en- 
oamely, DvahU! BsxdPestef that there 
rtbeless, three in the French language, 
[MMitive, comparative, and superlative, 
e other of which serve for every tmex- 
row of the dice in life. 
hie / which is the first and positive de- 
;enerally used in ordinary emotions of 
, where small things only fall out con- 
yoxix exx>ectations, such as the throw- 
doublets, La Fleur*s being kicked off 
I, and so forth. — Cuckoldom, for the 
ton, is always — Le Diable/ 
cases where the cast has something 
i; in it, as in that of the bidet*s run- 
ry after leaving La Fleur aground in 
s, — 'tis the second degree; 
mPestef 
r the third — 
t here my heart is wrung with pity 

> PoBt-borse. 



and fellow-feeling, when I reflect what miseries 
must have been their lot, and how bitterly so 
refined a people must have smarted to have 
forced them upon the use of it. 

Grant me, O ye powers which touch the 
tongue with eloquence in distress !— whatever 
is my cast,— gnat me but decent words to ex- 
claim in, and I will give my nature way. 

— ^But as these were not to be had in France, 
I resolved to take every evil just as it befell me, 
without any exclamation at all. 

La Fleur, who had made no such covenant 
with himself, followed the bidet with his eyes 
till it was got out of sight, — and then, you may 
imagine, if you please, with what word he dosed 
the whole affair. 

As there was no hunting down a frightened 
horse in jack-boots, there remained no alter- 
native but taking La Fleur either behind the 
chaise, or into it. 

I preferred the latter, and in half an hour 
we got to the post-house at Nampont. 

THE DEAD ASS. 

NAMPONT. 

And this, said he, putting the remains of 

a crust into his wallet, — and this should have 
been thy portion, said he, hadst thou been alive 

to have shared it with me. 1 thought, by the 

accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child ; 
but 'twas to his ass, and to the very ass we had 
seen dead in the road, which had occasioned 
La Fleur's misadventure. The man seemed to 
lament it much ; and it instantly brought into 
my mind Sancho's lamentation for his : but he 
did it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench 
at the door, with the ass's pannel and its bridle 
on one side, which ho took up from time to 
time, — then laid them down, — looked at them, 
and shook his head. He then took his crust of 
bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat it, 
held it some time in his hand, — then laid it 
upon the bit of the ass's bridle, — looked wist- 
fully at the little arrangement he had made, — 
and then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers 
about him, and La Fleur among the rest, whilst 
the horses were getting ready. As I continued 
sitting in the post-chaise, I could see and hear 
over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, 

where he had been from the farthest borders of 
Franconia; and had got so far on his return 
home when his ass died. Every one seemed 
desirous to know what business could have 
taken so old and poor a man so far a journey 
from his own home. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless 

him with three sons, the finest lads in all Grcr- 
many ; but 'having in one week lost two of the 
eldest of them by the small-pox, and the 
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yoimgost falling iU of the same difltemper, he 
WM afraid of being bereft of them all, and 
made a vow, if Heaven would not take him 
from him also, he would go, in gratitude, to St. 
lago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thui far on his itory, 
he stopped to pay Nature his tribute,— and 
wept bitterly. 

He said Heaven had accepted the conditions, 
and that he had set out from his cottage with 
this poor creature, who had been a patient 
partner of his journey;— that it had ate the 
same bread with him all the way, and was unto 
him as a friend. 

Everybody vdio stood about heard the poor 
fellow with concern. — ^La Fleur offered him 

money. The mourner said he did not want 

it ;— it was not the value of the ass, but the loss 
of him. The ass, he said, he was assured, loved 
him ; — and upon this he told them a long story 
of a mischance upon their passage over the 
Pyrenean mountains, which had separated them 
from each other three days ; during which time 
the ass had sought him as much as he had 
sought the ass ; and that they had scarce either 
ate or drank tUl they met. 

. . . Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, 
at least, in the loss of thy poor beast ; — I'm 
sure thou hast been a merciful master to him. 
. . . Alas ! said the mourner, I thought bo when 
he was alive ; but now that he is dead, I think 
otherwise. I fear the weight of myself and 
my afi&ictions together have been too much for 
him ; they have shortened the poor creature's 

days, and I fear I have them to answer for. 

Shame on the world ! said I to myself. ^Did 

we but love each other as this poor soul loved 
his ass, — 'twould be something. 

THE POSTILLION. 
NAMPONT. 

TH£ concern which the poor fellow's story throw 
me into required some attention ; the postillion 
paid not the least to it, but set off upon, the 
pavi in full gallop. 

The thirstiest soul in the most sandy desert 
of Arabia could not have wished more for a cup 
of cold water than mine did for grave and quiet 
movements; and I should have had a high 
opinion of the postiUion, had he but stolen off 

Avith me in something like a pensive pace. 

On the contrary, as the mourner finished his 
lamentation, the fellow gave an unfeeling lash 
to each of his beasts, and set off clattering like 
a thousand devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for Heaven's 
sake to go slower ; and the louder I called the 

more unmercifully he galloped. ^The deuce 

take him and his galloping too, said I, — She'll go 
on tearing my nerves to pieces, till he has 
worked me into a foolish passion ; and then he'll 
go slow, that I may enjoy the sweets of it. 



The postiUion managed the point to a mirade : 
by the time he had got to the foot of a stesp 
hill about half a league firom Nampont, he had 
put me out of temper with him, and then ivith 
myself for being so. 

My case then required a different treatment; 
and a good rattling gallop would have been of 
real service to me. 

. • . Then prithee get on, — get on, my good 
lad, said L 

. • . The postillion pointed to the hilL — ^I 
then tried to return to the stoxy of the poor 
German and his ass ; but I had broke the d^ 
and could no more get into it again than tin 
postillion oould into a trot. 

^The deuce go, said I, with it an I Hn 

am I, sitting as candidly disposed to make tlw 
best of the worst as ever wight was, and all mi 
counter. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for erili, 
which Nature holds out to us : so I ioik it 
kindly at her hands, and fell asleep ; and the 
first word which roused me was— Amiens. 

— ^Bless me ! said I, rubbing my ejo^— 
this is the very town where my poor ladyatp 
come. 

AMIENS. 

The words were scarce out of my mouth vlwa 
the Count de L***'s post-chaise, with his sista 
in it, drove hastily by ; she had just time to make 
me a bow of recognition, — and of that parti- 
cular kind of it which told me she had not yet 
done with me. She was as good as her look ; 
for, before I quite fimshed my supper, her 
brother's servant came into the room i^ a 
billet, in which she said she had taken tlie 
liberty to charge me with a letter, which I irai 

to present myself to Madame B- the fint 

morning I had nothing to do at P^ris. There 
was only added, she was sorry, but from what 
penchaaU she had not considered, that she had 
been prevented telHng me her story,— that ibe 
still owed it me ; and if my route ahould ever 
lay through Brussels, and I had not by tbea 
forgot the name of Madame de L-^— ,— tiist 

Madame de L would be glad to diiohaise 

the obligation. 

^Then I will meet thee, said I, foirspiixtl 

at Brussels ;— 'tis only returning from Italy, 
through Germany to Holland, by the route of 
Flanders, home ; — ^twill scarce be ten posts oat 
of my way; but were it ten thousand! with what 
a moral delight will it crown my journey, in 
sharing in the sickening inddenti of a tsk of 
misery told to me by such a nff eror ! To sea 
her weep, and, though I oannot dry up the 
fountain of her tears, what an ezqui^te sensa* 
tion is there still left in wiping them away from 
off the cheeks of the first and direst of womeB, 
as I'm sitting with my handkerchief in my hand 
in ailonco the whole night beside her 1 

There was nothing wrong in the nentiment ; 
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% I instantly xeproftched m j heart with it 
bitterest aad moet reprobate of ezprei- 

A ever, as I told the reader, been one of 
igolar bleiiingB of m j life, to be ahnoit 
boar of it miserably in love with some 
nd my last flame happening to be blown 
a whift of jealousy on the sadden tarn 
mcr, I had Ughtod it ap afresh at the pure 
>f Eliza but about three months before, — 
Qg, as I did it, that it should last me 
h the whole journey. —Why should I dis- 
the matter? I had sworn to her eternal 
r ;— she had a right to my whole heart. 
ide my aff eotions was to lessen them ;— to 
them was to risk them ; where there is 
here may be loss :— and what wilt thou 
Yoriok, to answer to a heart so full of 
ind confidence,— so good, so gentle, and 
xMtohingI 

I will not go to Brussels, replied I, inter- 
g myself ;— but my imagination went on, 
»lled her looks at that crisis of our sepa- 
, when neither of us had power to say 
I I looked at the picture she had tied in 
k riband about my neck, — and blushed 
oked at it. — I would have given the world 
e kissed it, but was ashamed ; — and shall 
mder flower, said I, pressing it between 
nds, — shall it be smitten to its very root, 
smitten, Yorick ! by thee, who hast pro- 
to shelter it in thy breast ? 
mal Fountain of Happiness ! said I, kneel- 
wn upon the ground — be thou my witness, 
every pure spirit which tastes it, be my 
■ also, that I would not travel to Brussels, 
Eliza went along with me, did the road 
le towards heaven I 

ransports of this kind the heart. In spite 
understanding, will always say too much. 

THE LETTER. 

AMIEKS. 

rKE had not smiled upon La Floor ; for he 
»en unsuccessful in his feats of chivalry, — 
ot one thing had offered to signalize his 
tr my service from the time he had entered 
, which was almost f our-and-twenty hours, 
oor soul burned with impatience ; and the 

, de L *s servant coming with the letter, 

the first practicable occasion which offered, 
ixa had laid hold of it, and, in order to do 
r to his master, had ttJccn him into a back- 
er in the avbergt, and treated him with a 
r two of the best wine in Picardy ; and 

rant de L 's servant, in return, not to 

lindhand in politeness with La Fleur, had 
him back with him to the Count's hotel 
sur's preveMMcy (for there was a passport 
very looks) soon set every servant in the 
in at ease with him ; and as a Frenchman, 
iver be his talents, has no sort of prudery 



in showing them, L» Fleur in less than five 
minutes had pulled out his fife, and iftOil^Tig off 
the dance himself with the first note, set the 
fille de chambrt, the maitrt cPhotdf the cook, the 
scullion, and all the household, dogs and cats, 
besides an an old monkey, a ^»nMnQ i i sup- 
pose there never was a merrier kitchen since 
the flood. 

Madame de L , in passingfrom her brother's 

apartments to her own, hearing so much jollity 
below stairs, rung up her JUU de chambre to ask 
about it; and hearing it was the "Rri giiah gentle^ 
man's servant who had set the whole house 
merry with his pipe, she ordered him up. 

As the poor fellow could not present himself 
empty, he had loaded himself, in going up-staars, 
with a thousand compliments to Madame de 

L on the part of his master ; added a long 

apocrypha of inquiries after Madame de L *s 

health ; told her that monsieur his master was 
au deMtpoirt for her re-establishment from the 
fatigues of her journey ; and to dose all, that 
monsieur had received the letter which madame 
had done him the honour. . . . And he has 

done me the honour, said Madame de L , 

interrupting La Fleur, to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L said this with such a tone 

of reliance upon the fact that La Fleur had not 
power to disappoint her expectations; — he 
trembled for my honour— and possibly might 
not altogether be unconcerned for his own, as a 
man capable of being attached to a master who 
could be wanting en egarde vii A vis d^une 

femme / so that, when Madame de L askod 

La Fleur if he had brought a letter O qu^aui, 

said La Fleur ; so, laying down his hat upon 
the ground, and taking hold of the flap of his 
right side-pocket with his left hand, he began to 
search for the letter with his right ; — then con- 
trariwise — DiabU /—ihem. sought every pocket, 
pocket by pocket, round, not forgetting his fob ; 
— Fette /—then La Fleur emptied them upon the 
floor, — ^pulled out a dirty cravat — a hiHidker- 
chief — a comb — a whip-lash — a night-cap, — 
then gave a peep into his hB,t—Qudle etourderies / 
He had left the letter upon the table in the 
aubergej—he would run for.it, and be back with 
it in three minutes. 

I had just finished my supper when La Fleur 
came in to give me an account of Ms adventure; 
he told the whole story simply as it was ; and 
only added that, if monsieur had forgot {par 
hcLuird) to answer madame's letter, the arrange- 
ment gave him an opportunity to recover the 
/aux jxm;— and if not, that things were only as 
they were. 

Now, I was not altogether sure of my etiquette^ 
whether I ought to have wrote or no ; but if I 
had, a devil himself could not have been angry : 
*twas but the ofSdous seal of a well-meaning 
creature for my honour ; and however he might 
have mistook the road, or embarrassed me in so 
doing, his heart was in no fault — I was under no 
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necesiity to write; — and, what weighed more 
than all, he did not look as if he had done 

. . . 1^ all very well, La Flenr, ssdd L— 
Twas sufficient. La Flour flew out of the room 
like lightning, and returned with pen, ink, and 
paper in his hand ; and, coming up to the table, 
laid them close before me with such a delight 
in his countenance that I could not help taking 
up the pen. 

I bcgan,and began again ; and, though I had 
nothing to saj, and that nothing might have 
been expressed in half a dozen lines, I made half 
a dozen different beginnings, and could no waj 
please myself. 

In short, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur stepped out and brought a little 
water in a glass to dilute m j ink— then fetched 
sand and seal-wax. It was all one; I wrote, 
and blotted, and tore off, and burnt, and wrote 
again. Le DiaMe Vemporte, said I, half to my- 
self — ^I cannot write this self -same letter, throw- 
ing the pen down dcsimiringly as I said it. 

As soon as I had cast down mj pen. La Fleur 
advanced with the most rc8i>cctful carriage up 
to the table, and, making a thousand apologies 
for the liberty he was going to take, told me ho 
had a letter in his pocket, wrote by a drummer 
in his regiment to a corporal's wife, which, he 
durst say, would suit the occasion. 

I had a mind to let the poor fellow hare his 
humour. Then prithee, said I, let me see it. 

La Fleur instantly pulled out a little dirty 
pocket-book, crammed full of small letters and 
billet-doux in a sad condition ; and laying it upon 
the table, and then untying the string which 
held them all together, ran them over, one by 
one, till ho came to the letter in question. La 
voUa, said he, clapping his hands ; so, unfolding 
it first, he laid it before me, and retired three 
steps from the table whilst I road it. 

THE LETTER. 

Madame, — Jo sids penetr6 de la douleur la 
plus vive, et reduit en mtoie temps au desespoir 
par ce retour imprevtl du Corporal, qui rend 
notre entrevue de co soir la chose du monde la 
plus impossible. 

Mais, vive la joie ! et toute la nuenne sera de 
pcnser & vous. 

L*amour n*est rein sans sentiment. 

Et le sentiment est encore nwina sans amour. 

On dit qu*on ne doit jamau se desesperer. 

On dit aussi que Monsieur le Corporal monte 
Ic garde Mcrcredi : alors ce sera mon tour. 
ChcLcun tt ton tour. 

En attendant— Vive Tamour ! ct vive la baga- 
tcUc! 

Je suis, Madame, 
Avee toutes les sentiments les plus 
respccteux et les plus tendros, 
tout & vous, 

Jaques Boque. 



It was bat changing the Corporal into fti 
Count— and saying nothing about moankiag 
guard on Wednesday,— and the letter wia ai^ 
ther right nor wrong ; lo , to gratify the poor 
fellow, who stood trembling for my honour, ha 
own, and the honour of his letter, I took fti 
cream gently off it, — and, whipping it up in oj 
own way, sealed it up, and sent it to Madaai 

de L ; and the next morning we yacmti 

our journey to Paris. 

* A ttlBi 

When a man can contest the point by Asttf 
equipage, and carry on all floundering bdon 
him with half a dozen lacqueyi and a oooplt of 
cooks — ^'tis very well in such a place as Fsiii^— 
he may drive in at which end of a street hevilL 

A poor prince, who is weak in cavalry, taA 
whose whole infantry does not exoeed a siq^ 
man, had best quit the field, and signalise bia- 
self in the cabinet, if he can get up into it;— I 
say up into U, for there is no descending p«> 
pendicularly amongst 'em with a ' Me void, ma 
enfanSf* here I am,~whatever many may thii^ 

I own, my first sensations, as soon as I vas 
left solitary and alone in my own ohamhiria 
the hotel, were far from being so flattering ss I 
had prefigured them. I walked up graveljio 
the window in my dusty black coat, and, looUag 
through the glass, saw all the world in ydlov, 
blue, and green, running at the ring of pleassm 
— ^The old with broken lances, and in hefaiwir 
which had lost their vizards ;— the yoong; ^ 
armour bright, which shone like gold, beptnmed 
with each gay feather of the east,— all— •&— 
tilting at it like fascinated knig&ts in tonnir 
ments of yore, for fame and- love. 

. . . Alas, poor Torick! cried I, what iii 
thou doing here ? On the very first onset of iS 
this glittering clatter, thou art reduced to fli 
atom; seek — seek some winding alley, wiiht 
tourniquet at the end of it, where chariot nefor 
rolled, nor flambeau shot its rays ; — there thus 
mayest solace thy soul in converse sweet vxft 
some kind gritette of a bazber*s wife, sod fel 
into such coteries ! 

May I perish ! if I do, sud I, puDing o«t 

a letter which I had to present to Madame d» 

K , rU wait upon this lady the veiy fioft 

thing I da So I called La Fleur to go seekni 
a barber directly, and come back and brash n 
coat. ' 

THE WIG. 
pabis. 

WHBir the barber came, he absolutely rtta^ 
to have anything to do with my wig: *tvtt 
either above or below his art : I had nothing ts 
do but to take one ready made of bis ovn 
recommendation. 

^But I fear, fnend, said I, this bodJl 

won't stand. . . . You may immerse it> nglad 
he, into the ocean, and it will stand. 
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at a great scale is evexTthing upon in this 
thought L — ^nie ntmost stretch of an 
ih periwig-maker's ideas could hare gone 
rther than to have ' dipped it into a pail 
ter.* — ^What difference! 'tis like time to 
.tyl 

tnfess I do hate all conceptions as I do the 

ideas which engender them; and am 

ftlly so struck with the great works of 

-e, that, for my own part, if I could help 

leyer would make a compaonson less than 

untain at least. All that can be said 

it the French sublime, in this instance of 

this : — That the grandeur is more in the 

and Itii in the thing. No doubt the 

fills the mind with vast ideas ; but Paris 

so far inland, it was not likely I should 

•est a hundred miles out of it to try the 

iment; — the Parisian barber meant 

> pail of water standing beside the great 
makes certainly but a sorry figure in 
!i ; — but, 'twill be said, it has one advantage 

in the next room, and the truth of the 
e may be tried in it, without more ado, in 
le moment. 

honest truth, and upon a more candid 
on of the matter, the French expression 
ise$ more than it performs. 
link I can see the predse and distmguish- 
larks of national characters more in these 
nsical minutia than in the most important 
tis of state ; where great men of all nations 
and talk so much alike, that I would not 
line i>enoe to choose among them, 
ras so long in getting &om tmder my 
r*s hands, that it was too late to think of 

with my letter to Madame B that 

But when a man is once dressed at all 
s for going out, his reflections turn to little 
nt ; so taking down the name of the Hotel 
iodene, where I lodged, I walked forth, 
mt the determination where to go; — I 
consider of that, said I, as I walk along. 

THE PULSEL 

PABIS. 

,, ye small sweet courtesies of life, for 

th do ye make the road of it ! like grace 

t>eauty, which beget inclinations to love at 

sight ; 'tis ye who open this door and let 

trangerin. 

—Pray, madame, said I, have the goodness 

a me which way I must turn to go to the 

s Ctomique. . . . Most willingly, monsieur, 

ihe, laying aside her work. 

lad given a cast with my eye into half a 

1 shops SB I came along, in search of a face 

ikely to be disordered by such an interrup- 

', till, at last, this hitting my fancy, I had 

edin. 



She was working a' pair of ruffles as she sat 
in a low chair on the far side of the shop facing 
the door. 

. . . Tres volontiers; most willingly, said she, 
laying her work down upon a chair next her, 
and rising up from the low chair she was sitting 
in, with so cheerful a movement and so cheerful 
a look, that, had I been laying out fifty louis 
d'ors with her, I should have said, ' This woman 
is gratefuL' 

Tou must turn, monsieur, said she, going 
with me to the door of the shop, and pointing 
the way down the street I was to take,— you 
must turn first to your left hand, — mais prenez 
garde, — there are two turns ; and be so good as 
to take the second,— then go down a little way, 
and youll see a church, and when you are past 
it, give yourself the trouble to turn directly to 
the right, and that will lead you to the foot of 
the Font Heuf, which you must cross, and there 
any one will do himself the pleasure to show 
you. 

She repeated her instructions three times over 
to me, with the same good-natured patience the 
third time as the first ; — and if tones and manners 
have a meaning, — ^which certainly they have, 
unless to hearts which shut them out, — she 
seemed really interested that I should not lose 
myself. 

I will not suppose it was the woman's beauty, 
notwithstanding she was the handsomest grisette 
I think I ever saw, which had much to do with 
the sense I had of her courtesy ; only I remem- 
ber, when I told her how much I was obliged 
to her, that I looked very full in her eyes, — and 
that I repeated my thanks as often as she had 
done her instructions. 

I had not got ten paces from the door, before 
I found I had forgot every tittie of what she 
had said ; — so looking back, and seeing her still 
standing in the door of the shop, as if to look 
whether I went right or not, — I returned back, 
to ask her whether the first turn was to my 
right or left, for that I had absolutely forgot. 

Is it possible ! said she, luilf -laughing. — *T\b 

very possible, replied I, when a man is think- 
ing more of a woman than of her good advice. 

As this was the real truth, she took it, as 
every woman takea a matter of right, with a 
slight curtsey. 

Atiendez, said she, laying her hand upon 

my arm to detain me, whilst she called a lad 
out of the back shop to get ready a parcel of 
gloves. I am just going to send him, said she, 
with a packet into that quarter; and if you will 
have the complaisance to step in, it will be 
ready in a moment, and he shall attend you to 
the place. So I walked in with her to the far 
side of the shop; and taking up the ruffle in 
my hands which she laid upon the chair, as if I 
had a mind to sit, she sat down herself in her 
low chair, and I instantly sat myself down 
beside her. 
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He will be ready, moniienr, aaid she, in a 
moment. . . . And in that moment, replied I, 
most willingly would I say aomething very civil 
to you for all these courtesies. Any one may 
do a casual act of good-nature, hut a continua- 
tion of them shows it is a part of the tempera- 
ture ; and certainly, added I, if it Is the same 
blood which comes from the heart which 
descends to the extremes (touching her wrist), I 
am sure you must have one of the best pulses of 
any woman in the world. Feel it, said she, 
holding out her arm. So lajring down my hat, 
I took hold of her fingers in one hand, and 
applied the two forefingers of my other to the 
artery.—- 

Would to Heaven I my dear Eugenius, thou 
hadst passed by, and beheld me sitting in my 
black coat, and in my lack-a-daysical manner, 
counting tiie throbs of it, one by one, with as 
much true devotion as if I had been watching 
the critical ebb or flow of her fever! How 
wouldst thou have laughed and moralized upon 
my new profession! — and thou shouldst have 
laughed and moralised on.— Trust me, my dear 
Bugenius, I should have said 'there are worse 
~f^ occupations in this world than feeling a woman* t 
'—^But a griteU^s, thou wouldst have said, 
—and in an open shop, Yorick !— 

— So much the better: for when my views 
are direct, Eugenius, I care not if all the world 
saw me feel it. 



THE HUSBAND. 

PARIS. 

I HAD counted twenty pulsations, and was going 
on fast towards the fortieth, when her husband, 
coming unexpectedly from a back-parlour into 
the shop, put me a little out in my reckoning. 

*TwMB nobody but her husband, she said — 

so I began a fresh score. Monsieur is so good, 
quoth she, as he passed by us, as to give himself 

the trouble of f eeliilg my pulse. ^Ihe husband 

took off his hat, and making me a bow, said I 
did him too much honour; and having said 
that, he put on his hat and walked out. 

Qood God ! said I to myself, as he went out, 
—and can tlus man be the husband of this 
woman? 

Let it not torment the few who know what 
must have been the grounds of this exclamation, 
if I explain it to those who do not. 

In London, a shopkeeper and a shopkeeper's 
wife seem to be one bone and one flesh. In the 
several endowments of mind and body, some- 
times the one and sometimes the other has it, 
so as in general to be upon a par, and to tally 
«vith each other as nearly as a man and wife 
need to do. 

In Paris, there are scarce two orders of beings 
more different, for the legislative and executive 



powers of the shop not resting in the husband, 
he seldom comes there: — in some dark and 
dismal room behind, he sits commeroeless in ba 
thrum night-cap, the same rough son <tf Natme 
that Nature left him. 

The genius of a people where nothing but fti 
monarchy is salique having ceded this depazt- 
ment, with sundry others, totally to the wonoi 
—by a continual higgling with cnstomeii of sll 
ranks and sizes from morning to nig^t, like lo 
many rough pebbles sho<^ long together ia s 
bag, by amicable collisions, they have won 
down tiieir asperities and sharp an^^es, and not 
only become round and smooth, but wiU reoeivt, 
some of them, a polish like a bziUiaat— 3Con- 
sieur le Marie in little better than the stont 
under your foot. 

— Surely, — surely, man! it is not good for 
thee to sit alone; thou wast made for sodsl 
intercourse and gentle greetings ; and this im- 
provement of our natures from it, I appeal to^ 
as my evidence. 

— ^And how does it beat, monsieur? said die. 
. . . With all the benignity, said I, lookiBg 
quietly in her eyes, that I expected.— -She 
was going to say something civil in return, but 
the lad came into the shop with the gloves.— 
Apropos, said I, I want a couple of pairs myseli. 



THE GLOVES. 

PAKE. 

The beautiful griaeUe rose up when I said tU% 
and, going behind the counter, reached down t 
parcel, and untied it. I advanced to the lids 
over against her : they were all too large. Ibe 
beautiful grisette measured them one by om 
across my hand,— it would not alter the disMB- 
sions.— She begged I would try a single psir, 
which seemed to be the least. £Uie held it opea: 
—my hand slipped into it at once. — ^It will sst 
do, said I, shaking my head a little.— No^ mA 
she, doing the same thiog. 

There are cec^ain combined looks of ample 
subtlety — where ivhim, and sense, and serious* 
ncss, and nonsense, ore so blended that all ths 
languages of Babel, set loose together, could not 
express them — they are communicated sad 
caught so instantaneously that you can sesres 
say which party is the inf ector. I leave it is 
your men of words to swell pages about it^— » 
is enough in the present to say again, the gbrcs 
would not do ; so, folding our hands withm aa 
arms, we both loU'd upon the counter ;— it wsi 
narrow, and there was just room for the panel 
to lay between us. 

The beautiful gritetU looked sometimes st tbs 
gloves, then sideways to the window, thoa at 
the gloves — and then at me. I was not diqKMed 
to break silence ; — I followed her example : so I 
looked at the gloves, then to the window, tbss 
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gloTes, and then at her — and bo on alter- 

• 

omd I loat considerably in every attack : — 
d a quick black eye, and shot tiirongh two 
ong and mlken eyelashes with snch pene- 
1, that she* looked into my yery heart and 
—It may seem strange ; but I could actu- 
al she did. 

I no matter, said I, taking up a couple of 
drs next me, and putting them into my 
fc. 

« sensible the beautiful griseUe had not 
a single liyre abore the price. I wished 
id asked a liyre more ; and was puzzling 
adns how to bring the matter about. — Do 
ink, my dear sir, said she, mistaking my 
rassment, that I could ask a sous too much 
tranger — and of a stranger whose polite- 
nore than his want of gloyes, has done me 
nour to lay himself at my mercy ?—Jirm 
ca^pablet — ^Faith ! not I, said I ; and if you 
jrou are welcome. So, counting the money 
er hand, and with a lower bow than one 
Jly makes to a shopkeeper's wife, I went 
ind her lad with his parcel followed me. 



THB TBAN3LATI0N. 

FABIS. 

s was nobody in the box I was let into, but 
ly old French ofiEloer. I loye the charac- 
>t only because I honour the man whose 
*jn are softened by a profession which 
I bad men worse, but that I onoe knew 
for he is no more, — and why should I not 
» one page from yiolation by writing his 
in it, and telling the world it was Ci^tain 
I Shandy, the dearest of my flock and 
s, whose philanthropy I never think of at 
ong distance from his death, but my oyes 
out with tears? For his sake, I have a 
ection for the whole corps of veterans; 
io I strode oyer the two back rows of 
es, and placed myself beside him. 
I old officer was reading attentively a small 
blet (it might be the book of the opera) 
i large pair of spectacles. As soon as I sat 
, he took his spectacles off, and, putting 
into a shagreen case, returned them and 
x>k into his pocket together. I half rose 
id made him a bow. 

nslate this into any civilised language in 
arid, the sense is this : — 
sre's a poor stranger come into the box ; he 

as if he knew nobody ; and is never likely, 
e to be seven years in Paris, if every man 
mes near keeps his spectacles upon his 

'tis shutting the door of conversation ab- 
ly in his face, and using him worse than a 
an.' 
I French officer might as well have said it 



all aloud ; and if he had, I should in course hava 
put the bow I made him into French too, and 
tol^ him, ' I was sensible of his attention, and 
returned him a thousand thanks for it.' 

There is not a secret so aiding to the progresi 
of sodality as to get master of this tkort hamd^ 
and to be quick in rendering the several turns 
of looks and limbs, with all their inflections and 
delineations, into plain words. For my own 
part, by long habitude, I do it so mechanically, 
that, when I walk the streets of London, I go 
translating all the way; and have more than 
once stood behind the circle, where not three 
words have been said, and have brought off 
twenty different dialogues with me, which I 
could have fairly wrote down and sworn to. 

I was going one evening to Martini's concert at 
Milan, and was just entering the door of the hall, 
when the Marquisina de F*** was coming out, 
in a sort of a hurry. She was almost upon dm 
before I saw her : so I gave a spring to one side, 
to let her pass. She had done the same, and on 
tho same side too : so we ran our heads together. 
She instantly got to the other side to get out : I 
was just as unfortunate as she had been ; for I 
had sprung to that side, and opposed her passage 
again. We both flew together to the other side, 
and then back,— and so on :— it was ridiculous ; 
we both blushed intolerably. So I did at last the 
thing I should have done at first ; — I stood stock 
still, and the Blarquisina had no more difficulty. 
I had no power to go into the room till I had 
made her so much reparation as to wait and 
follow her with my eye to the end of the passage. 
She looked back twice, and walked along it 
rather sideways, as if she would make room for 
any one coming up-stairs to para her. — No, said 
I, that's a vile translation ; the Marqiusina has 
a right to the best apology I can make her, and 
that opening is left for me to do it in : — so I ran 
and b^ggod pardon for the embarrassment I had 
given her, saying it was my intention to have 
made her way.— She answered, she was guided 
by the same intention towards me ; — so we reci- 
procally thanked each other. She was at the 
top of the stairs ; and seeing no cicuibeo near her, 
I begged to hand her to her coach ; so we went 
down the stairs, stopping at every third step to 
talk of the concert and the adventure. — Upon 
my word, madam, said I, when I had handed 
her in, I made six different efforts to let you go 
out. — And I made six efforts, replied she, to let 
you enter. — I wish to Heaven you would make 
a seventh, said L— With all my heart, said she, 
TWftlriTig room. — life is too short to be long about 
the forms of it ;— so I instantly stepped in. and 
she carried me home with her. . . . And what 
became of the concert? St. Cecilia, who I sup- 
pose was at it, knows more than I. 

I will only add that the connection, which 
arose out of the translation, gave me more plesp 
sure than any one I had the honour to make ia 
Italy. 
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THE DWARF. 



PABIS. 



X HAD never heard the remark made hj any one 
in my lif e, except by one ; and who that was 
will probably come out in this chapter ; so that, 
being pretty much unprepossessed, there must 
have been grounds for what struck me the mo- 
ment I cast my eyes over the parterre, — and that 
was the unaccountable sport of Nature in form- 
ing such numbers of dwarfs. — No doubt, she 
sports at certain times in almost every comer of 
the world ; but in Paris there is no end to her 
amusements. — The goddess seems almost as 
merry as she is wise. 

As I carried my idea out of the Opera ConUque 
with me, I measured everybody I saw walking 
in the streets by it. — Melancholy application ! 
especially where the size was extremely little — 
the face extremely dark— the eyes quick^the 
nose long— the teeth white — the jaw promi- 
nent, — ^to see so many miserables, by force of 
accidents, driven out of their own proper clsss 
into the very verge of another, which it gives 
me pain to write down: — every third man a 
pigmy; — some by rickety heads and hump- 
backs; — others by bandy legs; — a third set 
arrested by the hand of Nature in the sixth and 
seventh years of their growth;— & fourth, in 
their perfect and natural state, like dwarf apple- 
trees ; from the first rudiments and stamina of 
their existence, never meant to grow higher. 

A Medical Traveller might say 'tis owing to 
undue bandages ; — a Splenetic one, to want of 
air ; — and an Inquisitive Traveller, to fortify the 
system, may measure the height of their houses, 
the narrpwness of their streets, and in how few 
feet square, in the sixth and seventh storeys, 
such numbers of the BourgeoiiU eat and sleep 
together. But I remember, Mr. Shandy the 
Elder, who accounted for nothing like anybody 
else, in speaking one evening of these matters, 
averred that children, like other animals, might 
be increased almost to any size, provided they 
came right into the world ; but the misery was, 
the citizens of Paris were so coop*d up that they 
had not actually room enough to get them. — I 
do not call it getting anything, said he; — ^'tis 
getting nothing.— Nay, continued he, rising in 
his argument, 'tis getting worse than nothing, 
when all you have got, after twenty or five-and- 
twenty years of the tenderest care and most 
nutritious aliment bestowed upon it, shall not 
at last be as high as my leg. Now, Mr. Shandy 
being very short, there could be nothing more 
■aid of it. 

As this is not a work of reasoning, I leave the 
■olution as I found it, and content myself with 
the truth only of the remark, which is verified 
in every lane and bye-lane of Paris. I was walk- 
ing down thafi which leads from the Carousal to 
the Palais llcyal, and observing a little boy in 



some distress at the side of the gutter wbick 
ran down the middle of it, I took hold of lui 
hand and helped him over. Upon tunung sp 
his face to look at him after, I perceived h* 
was about forty. . . . Never mind, said I, KnH 
good body will do as much for me when I us 
ninety. 

I feel some little principles within me, whkk 
incline me to be merciful towards this poor 
blighted part of my species, who have ne^ 
size nor strength to get on in the wodi— I 
cannot bear to see one of them trod upon ; and 
had scarce got seated beside my old French offieer 
ere the disgust was exercised by seeing the foy 
thing happen under the box we sat in. 

At the end of the orchestra, and betwut tibil 
and the first side-box, there is a small esplsoidi 
left, where, when the house is full, numbeitof 
all ranks take sanctuaiy. Though you stand, m 
in the parterrt, you pay the same price as in tin 
orchestra. A poor defenceless being of this 
order had got thrust, somehow or other, into 
this luckless place ;— the night was hot, snd he 
was surrounded by beings two feet and a half 
higher than himself. The dwarf suffered ina- 
pressibly on all sides; but the thing which 
incommoded him most was a tall, corpoknt 
Grerman, near seven feet high, who stood directly 
betwixt him and all possilnlity of his seeing 
either the stage or the actors. The poor dwuf 
did all he could to get a peep at what wu going; 
forwards, by seeking for some little openini 
betwixt the German's arm and bis body, trying 
first on one side, then on the other ; but tho 
German stood square in the most unaocommo- 
dating posture that can be imagined :— thedwszf 
might as well have been placed at the bottom cf 
the deepest draw-well in Paris ; so he driUy 
reached up his hand to the German's sleeve, sod 
told him his distress.— The German tuned hii 
head back, looked down upon him as Golisih 
did upon David, — and unfeelingly resuned hii 
posture. 

I was just then taking a pinch of snuff ontof 
my monk's little horn-box.— And how would thy 
meek and courteous spirit, my dear monk, lo 
tempered to hear emd forbear— haw sweetly 
would it have lent an ear to this poor sool^f 
complaint ! 

The old French officer seeing me lift up ny 
eyes with an emotion, as I made the aposbopha^ 
took the liberty to ask me what was the mattff ? 

1 told him the story in three wordi^ sad 

added, how inhuman it was. 

By this time the dwarf was driven to exktum, 
and in his first transports, which are goneitllf 
unreasonable, had told the German he wM 
cut off his long queue with his knife.— The Clc^ 
man looked back oooUy, and told h™ he vtf 
welcome, if he could reach it. 

An injury sharpened by an Insall, be it i0 
whom it will, makes every man of sentinsBt • 
party : I could have leaped oat of the boi t0 
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edressed it—The old French officer did 
1 much less confusion ; for, leaning a 
>yer, and nodding to a lentinel, and 
ig at the samo time with his finger at 
tress, the sentinel made his way to it. — 
was no occasion to tell the grieranoe — 
ing told itself ; so, thrusting back the 
n instantly with his musket, he took the 
waif by the hand, and placed him before 

. . This is noble ! said I, clapping my 
together. . . . And yet you would not 
; this, said the old officer, in England. 

In England, dear sir, said I, ie« n< a2{ 
ease. 

old French officer would have set me at 
irith myself, in case I had been at yari- 
by saying it was a hon nwt; — and, as a 
4 is always worth something in Paris, he 
I me a pinch of Bnu£E. 

THE ROSE. 

FABIS. 

9 now my turn to ask the old French 
, *What was the matter?' for a cry of 
isez Us mains, Monsieur VAbU,* re-echoed 
ft dozen different parts of the parterre, 
I unintelligible to me as my apostrophe 
monk had been to him. 
told me it was some poor Abb6 in one 
I upper loges, who he supposed had got 
d perdu behind a couple of ginsettes in 
to see the opera, and that the parterre, 
g him, were insistii^ upon his holding up 
is hands during the representation. . . . 
an it be supposed, said I, that an ecdesi- 
nrould pick the grisctte^ pockets ? — ^The 
rench officer smiled, and, whispering in 
X, opened a door of knowledge which I 
3 idea of. 

. Good God I said I, turning pale with 
shment, — is it possible that a people so 
irith sentiment should at the same time 

unclean, and so unlike themselves ? — 
grossierU /• added I. 

. The French officer told me it was an 
al sarcasm at the church, which had 

in the theatre about the time the Tar- 
was given in it, by Moliere, — but, like 
remains of Gothic manners, was declin- 
Every nation, continued he, have their 
nents and grossiertds, in which they take 
ad and lose it of one another by turns ; — 
le had been in most countries, but never 
> where he found some delicacies, which 
; seemed to want. Le pour tt le contre se 
Td en diaque nation; there is a balance, 
le, of good and bad everywhere ; and 
ig but knowing it is so can emancipate 
lalf of the world from the preposses- 
vhich it holds against the other: — that 
dvantage of travel, as it regarded the 



s^avoir vtvre, was by seeing a great deal both 
of men and manners ; it taught us mutual 
toleration ; and mutual toleration, concluded 
he, making me a bow, taught us mutual love. 

The old F^nch officer delivered this with an 
air of such candour and good sense as coincided 
with my first favourable impressions of his 
charactcor : — ^I thought I loved the man ; but 
I fear I mistook the object : — ^'twas my own 
way of thinking, — ^the difference was, I could 
not have expressed it half so welL 

It is alike troublesome to both the rider and 
his beast— if the latter goes pricking up his 
ears, and starting all the way at every object 
which he never saw before. — I have as little 
torment of this kind as any creature aUve ; and 
yet I honestly confess that many a thing gave 
me pain, and that I blushed at many a word 
the first month, which I found inconsequent 
and perfectly innocent the second. 

Madame de Bambouliet, after an acquaint- 
ance of about six weeks with her, had done me 
the honour to take me in her coach about two 
leagues out of town. — Of all women, Madame 
de Bambouliet is the most correct ; — and I 
never wish to see one of more virtues and 
purity of heart. — In our return back, Madame 
de Kambonliet desired me to pull the cord — I 

asked her if she wanted anything ? Btin que 

pourpisser, said Madame de Bambouliet. 

Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame 
de Bambouliet p — ss on. — ^And, ye fair mystic 
nymphs, go each one pluck your rose, and 
scatter them in your path, — ^for Madame de 
Bambouliet did no moi-e. — I handed Madame 
de Bambouliet out of the coach ; and had I 
been the priest of the chaste Castalia, 1 could 
not have served at her fountain with a more 
respectful decorum. 

THE FILLE DE CHAMBBE. 

FABIS. 

What the old French officer had delivered 
upon travelling, bringing Polonius' advice to 
his son upon the same subject into my head, 
— and that bringing in Hamlet,— and Hamlet 
the rest of Shakespeare's Works, I stopt at the 
Qua! de Conti, in my return home, to purchase 
the whole set. 

The bookseller said he had not a set in the 
world. . . . Comment/ said I, taking one up 
out of a set which lay upon the counter betwixt 
us. . . . He said, they were sent him only to be 
got bound ; and were to be sent back to Versailles 
in the morning to the Count de B****. 

. . . And does the Count de B'*»», said I, 
read Shakespeare? . . . Cest «n e«ptrf fort, re- 
plied the bookseller.— He loves English books ; 
and, what is more to his honour, monsieur, he 
loves the English too. . . . You speak this so 
civilly, said I, that it is enough to oblige an 
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Englishman to lay out a louis d*or or two at 

your shop. ^The bookseller made a bow, and 

was going to say something, when a young 
decent girl, about twenty, who by her air and 
dress seemed to be pJU de chambre to some 
devout woman of fashion, came into the shop 
and asked for Lts EgarenuM du Cosur et de 
rJStpriL The bookseller gave her the book 
directly ; she pulled out a little green satin 
purse, run round with a riband of the same 
colour, and, putting her finger and thumb into 
it, she took out the money and paid for it. As 
I had nothing more to stay me in the shop, we 
both walked out of the door together. 

^And what have you to do, my dear, said 

I, with The Wanderings of the Heart, who scarce 
laiow yet you have one ? nor, 'till Love has first 
told you it, or some faithless shepherd has made 
it ache, canst thou ever be sure it is so. . . . 
La Dieu rrCen garde J said the girL . . . With 
reason, said I ; for, if it is a good one, 'tis a 
pity it should be stolen ; 'tis a little treasure 
to thee, and gives a better air to your face than 
if it was dressed out with pearls. 

The young girl listened with a submissive 
attention, holding her satin purse by its riband 

in her hand all the time. 'Tis a very small 

one, said I, taking hold of the bottom of it — 
(she held it towards me) — and there is very 
little in it, my dear, said I; — ^but be but as 
good as thou art handsome, and Heaven will 
fill it. I had a parcel of crowns in my hand to 
ptgr for Shakespeare ; and, as she had let go the 
purse entirely, I put a single one in ; and, tying 
v.p the riband in a bow-knot, returned it to her. 

The young girl made me more a humble 
curtsey than a low one — ^'twas one of those 
quiet, thankful sinkings, where the spirit bows 
itself down, — the body does no more than tell 
it. I never gave a girl a crown in my life 
which gave me half the pleasure. 

My advice, my dear, would not have been 
worth a pin to you, said I, if I had not given 
this along with it : but now, when you see the 
crown, you'll remember it ; — ^so don't, my dear, 
lay it out in ribands. 

. . . Upon my word, sir, said the girl, 
earnestly, I am incapable ; in saying which, 
as is usual in little bargains of honour, she 
gave me her hand i^En vcriti, monsieur, je 
mctirai cet argent apart, said she. 

When a virtuous convention is made betwixt 
man and woman, it sanctifies their most private 
walks ; so, notwithstanding it was dusky, yet 
aa both our roads lay the same way, we made 
uo scruple of walking along the Quai de Conti 
together. 

She made me a second curtsey in setting off ; 
and, before we got twenty yards from the door, 
as if she had not done enough before, she made 
ft sort of a little stop, to tell me again— she 
thanked me. 

»It was a small ttibute, I told her, which 



I could not avoid x>ftying to virtue, and would 
not be mistaken in the person I had been xen- 
deling it to for the world ; but I see fnnocenwi, 
my dear, in your face, and fool befall the mta 
who ever lays a snare in its w&y ! 

The girl seemed affected, aome way or oAcr, 
with what I said : — she gave a low iigh :— I found 
I was not empowered to inquire at all after it,~ 
so said nothing more till I got to the ootner d 
the Bue de Nevers, where we were to part 

^But is this the way, my dear, said I, to 

the Hotel de Modene ? . . . She told me il 
was, — or that I might go by the Bue de Gneae- 
guault, which was the next tun. . . . Tki 
1*11 go, my dear, by the Bue de Guenegaaohi 
said I, for two reasons : first, I shall pksM 
myself ; and next, I shall give yon the proles* 
tion' of my company as far on yo«ir way si I 

can. Tlie girl was sensible I was civil,— sad 

said she wished the Hotel de Modene wsi in 
the Bue de St. Pierre. . . . Yon live there? 
said I. . . . Shetoldme shewa8>E//«<fecAa8i6re 
to Madame B«'»*. . . . Good God ! said I, tb 
the very lady for whom I have brought a letter 
from Amiens. . . . The girl told me that Madsou 
It****, she believed, expected a stranger witiis 
letter, and was impatient to see him. ... So I 
desired the girl to present my compliments to 
Madame B****, and say I would certainly viii 
upon her in the morning. 

We stood still at the comer of the Bue de 
Nevers whilst this passed. — ^We then stopped s 
moment whilst she disposed of her Egaremaii 
du Coetar, eta, more oommodiously than csny* 
ing them in her hand : — ^they were two vdnmei; 
so I held the second for her whilst she pot the 
first into her pocket ; — and then she held her 
pocket, and I put in the other alter it. 

'Tis sweet to feel by what fine-flpan thieadi 
our affections are drawn together. 

We set off afresh ; — and as she took her ihiid 
step, the girl put her hand within my arm. — 
I w as just bidding her, — ^but she did it of beisd^ 
with that undcliberating simplicity which shoved 
it was out of her head that she had never leco 
me before. For my own part, I felt the oonm 
tion of consanguinity so strongly that I conl^ 
not help turning half round to look in her lu^t 
and see if I could trace out anything in it ol s 
family likeness. — Tut ! said I, are we not iB 
relations ? 

When we arrived at the turning np of tlie 
Hue de Gueneguault, I stopped to bid her sdieo 
for good and all : the girl would thank me sgiio 
for my company and kindness. ^She bid D^ 
adieu twice ; — I repeated it aa often ; and ■» 
cordial waa the parting between us thai, bidii 
haxipened anywhere else, I'm not sure b«t I 
should have signed it with a kiss of ehuity, tf 
warm and holy as an apoatle. 

But in Paris, as none kiss caoh other bnt tk 
men, — I did what amounted to the same tbiofr'^ 

I bil God bless her 1 
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THE PASSPOET. 



PARIS. 



got home to my hotel. La Fleur told me 
en inquired after by the Lieutenant de 

. . The denoe take it, aaid I, — I know 
n. It is time the reader should know 
n the order of things in which it hap- 

was omitted ; not that it was out of my 
b that, had I told it then, it might have 
;ot now — and now is the time I want it. 
left London with so much precipitation 
ever entered my mind that we were at 
L France ; and had reached Dover, and 
hrottgh my glass at the hills beyond 
3, before the idea presented itself ; and 
i in its train, that there was no getting 
thout a passport. Go but to the end of 

I have a mortal aversion for returning 
wiser than I set out ; and as this was 
tie greatest efforts I had ever made for 
ge, I could less bear the thoughts of 
Miring the Count de * * * * had hired the 
[ begged he would take me in his «utte. 
nt had some little knowledge of me, so 
itle or no difficulty, — only said his in- 
I to serve me could reach no farther than 
s he was to return by way of Brussels to 
lowever, when I had once passed there, 

get to Paris without interruption, but 
Paris I must make friends and shift for 

ic get to Paris, Monsieur le Count, said 
I shall do very welL So I embarked, 
3r thought more of the matter. 

La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de 
.ad been inquiring after me, the thing 
jT recurred ; — and, by the time La Fleur 
I told me, the master of the hotel oame 

room to tell me the same thing, with 
lition to it, that my passport had been 
arly asked after : the master of the hotel 
^d with saying he hoped I had one. . . . 
aith ! said L 

oaster of the hotel retired three steps 
le, as from an infected person, as I 
I this;— and poor La Fleur advanced 
eps towards me, and with that sort of 
nt which a good soul makes to succour 
Bsed one : the fellow won my heart by 
1 that single trait, I knew his character 
ctly, and could rely on it as firmly, as if 
K^rved me with fidelity for seven years. 
Sn^/neur / cried the master of the hotel ; 
ecollecting himself as be made the ex- 
>n, he instantly changed the tone of it — 
lieur, said he, has not a passport (opjxi- 
0, in all likelihood he has friends in Paris 
I procure him one. . . . Not that I know 
bh I, with an air of indifference. . . . 
2rte8, replied he, you'll be sent to the 
or the Chatelet, au tMAM, . . . Poo ! 



said I, the King of France is a good-natured 
soul, hell hurt nobody. . . . Cdn n^tmpeche 
pcu, said he,— you will oertainly be sent to the 
Bastile to-morrow morning. . . . But Fve 
taken your lodgings for a month, answered I, 
and I'll not quit them before the time for all 
the Kings of France in the world. ... La 
Reur whispered in my ear— that nobody could 
oppose the King of France. 

Pardi, said my host, cet Meaiieun Angloii 
iorUdetffent tres extrcuyrdinaires ; — and having 
both said axwl sworn it— he went out. 



THE PASSPOBT. 
THE HOTEL AT FABI8. 

I COULD not find in my heart to torture La 
Fleur 's with a seriotis look upon the subject of 
my embarrassment, which was the reason I had 
treated it so cavalierly ; and, to show him how 
light it lay upon my mind, I dropped the subject 
entirely; and, whilst he waited upon me at 
supper, talked to him with more than usual 
gaiety about Paris, and of the Opera Comique. — 
La Fleur had been there himself, and had 
followed me through the streets as far as the 
bookseller's shop ; but seeing me come out with 
the young fiUe de chamhref and that we walked 
down the Quai de Conti together. La Fleur 
deemed it unnecessary to follow me a step 
farther, — so, making his own reflections upon 
it, he took a shorter cut, and got to the hotel 
in time to be informed of the affair of the 
police, against my arrival 

As soon as the honest creature had taken 
away, and gone down to sup himself, I then 
began to think a little seriously about my 
situation. 

—And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt 
smile at the remembrance of a short dialogue 
which passed betwixt us the moment I was 
going to set out. — I must tell it here. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as little subject 
to be overburthened with money as thought, 
had drawn me aside to interrogate me how 
much I had taken care for. Upon telling him 
the exact sum, Eugenius shook his head and 
said it would not do ; so pulled* out his purse, 
in order to empty it into mine. . . . I've 
enough, in conscience, Eugenius, said L . . . 
Indeed, Yorick, you have not, replied Eugenius ; 
I know France and Italy better than you. . . . 
But you don't consider, Eugenius, said I, refus- 
ing his offer, that before I have been three dajrs 
in Paris, I shall take care to say or do something 
or other for which I shall get cli^iped up into 
the Bastile, and that I shall live there a oouple 
of months entirely at the King of France's 
expense. ... I beg pardon, said Eugenius, 
dryly : really, I had forgot that resource. 

Now the event I treated gaily came seriously 
to my door. 
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Is it folly, or nonchalaivct^ or philosophy, or 
pertinacity, — or what is it in me, that, after 
all, when La Fleor had gone down-stairs, and I 
waa quite alone, I could not bring down my 
mind to think of it otherwise than I had then 
spoken of it to Eugenius ? 

— And as for the Bastile — ^the terror is in the 
word. — Make the most of it you can, said I to 
myself, the Bastile is but another word for a 
tower ; — and a tower is but another word for a 
house you can't get out of. — Mercy on the 
gouty ! for. they are in it twice a year. — ^But 
with nine livres a day, and pen and ink and 
paper and patience, albeit a man can't get out, 
he may do very well within, — at least for a 
month or six weeks ; at the end of which, if he 
is a harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and 
he comes out a better and wiser man than he 
went in. 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step 
into the court-yard, as I settled this account ; 
and remember I walked down-stairs in no small 

triumph with the conceit of my reasoning. 

Beshrew the «oi7i5re pencil ! said I, vauntingly 
— for I envy not its power — which paints the 
evils of life with so hard and deadly a colouring. 
The mind sits terrified at the objects she has 
magnified herself, and blackened : reduce them 
to their proper size and hue, she overlooks them. 

Tis true, said I, correcting the proposition 

— ^the Bastile is not an evil to be despised. — But 
strip it of its towers — fill up the f oss — unbarri- 
cade the doors — call it simply a confinement, 
and suppose 'tis some tyrant of a distemx)er, 
and not of a man, which holds you in it — ^the 
evil vanishes, and you bear the other half with- 
out complaint. 

I was interrupted in the heyday of this 
soliloquy with a voice which I took to bo of a 
child, which complained 'it could not get out.* 
— ^I look'd up and down the passage, and, seeing 
neither man, woman, nor duld, I went out 
without further attention. 

In my return back through the passage, I 
heard the same words repeated twice over ; and 
looking up, I saw it was a starling hung in a 
little cage. — ' I can*t get out — I can*t get out,' 
said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird: and to every 
person who came through the passage, it ran 
fluttering to the side towards which they 
approached it, with the same lamentation of 
its captivity, — ' I can't get out,' said the star- 
ling. Gk>d help thee ! said I,— but rU let 

thee out, cost what it will ; so I turned about 
the cage to get the door: it was twisted and 
double twisted so fast with wire, there was no 
getting it open without pulling the cage to 
pieces. — I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was 
attempting his deliverance, and, thrusting his 
head through the trellis, pressed his breast 
iga'nst it, as if impatient.— I fear, poor 



creature, said I, I cannot set thee at fibertj. 

'No,' sfud tiie starling; 'I can't get out-- 

I can't get out.* 

I vow I never had my affections more tendeily 
awakened ; nor do I remember an inddent in 
my life where the dis8ii>ated spirits, to iHikk 
my reason had been a bubble, were so saddenly 
call'd home. Mechanical as the notes ven^ 
yet so true in tune to nature were they chanted, 
that in one moment they overthrew all my 
systematic reasonings upon the Bastile ; and I 
heavily walked up-stairs, unsaying eveiy mrd 
I had said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slaveij, 
said I, — still thou art a bitter draught I and, 
though thousands in all ages have been made to 
drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on tbt 
account. — ^'Tis thou, thrice sweet and gncioa 
goddess, addressing myself to Liberty, wham 
all, in public or in private, worship, whose taste 
is grateful, and ever will be so, till Nature ha- 
self shall change. No tint of words can tpok 
thy snowy mantle, nor chemie power tan itf 
sceptre into iron; — ^with thee, to imile upon 
him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier 
than his monarch, from whose court thoa ait 
exiled. — Gracious Heaven! cried I, kneding 
down upon the last step but one in my ascent, 
grant me but health, thou great Bestower of it, 
— and give me but this fair goddess as my oosh 
panion, — and shower down thy mitres, if it 
seem good unto thy Divine Providence, upon 
those heads which are aching for them I 

THE CAPTIVE. 

FABI8. 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. 
I sat down close by my table, and, leaning my 
head upon my hand, I began to figure to mpelf 
the miseries of confinement. I wis in a xi^t 
frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my 
imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my 
fellow-creatures bom to no inheritance bnt 
slavery: but finding, however affecting tbe 
picture was, that I could not bring it near me, 
and that the multitude of sad groups in it did 
but distract me, 

—I took a single captive ; and, having fint 
shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to take 
his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with kof 
expectation and confinement, and felt what kind 
of sickness of the heart it was which arises from 
hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him 
pale and feverish : in thirty years the westen 
breeze had not once fanned his Uood ;— he had 
seen no sun, no moon, in all that Ume^—nai 
had the voice of friend or kinsman breathed 
through his lattice !— His children ! 

But here my heart began to bleed; and I 
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d to go on with another part of the 

•itiing upon the ground upon a little 
the farthest comer of hia dungeon, 
» alternately his chair and hed. A 
ndar of small sticks was laid at the 
ched all over with the dismal dajrs 
I he had passed there. He had one of 
le sticks in his hand, and with a rusty 
ras etching another day of misery to 
i heap. As I darkened the little light 
9 lifted up a hopeless eye towards the 
1 cost it down,~shook hb head, and. 
with his work of affliction. I heard 

I upon his legs, as he turned his hody 
little stick upon the bundle. — ^He gave 
h. — I saw the Iron enter into his soul ! 

into tears. ^I could not sustain the 

f confinement which my fancy had 

I started up from my chair, and 
a Fleur, I bid him bespeak me a 
Qd have it ready at the door of the 
line in the morning, 
o directly, said I, myself to Monsieur 

Choiseul. 

ir would havo put me to bod ; but not 
e should see anything upon my cheek 
old cost the honest fellow a heart-ache, 

I I would go to bed by myself, and bid 
> the same. 



THE STABLING. 

BOAD TO VSB8AILLES. 

) my remise the hour I proposed, — La 
; up behind, and I bid the coachman 
best of his way to Versailles, 
-e was nothing in this road, or rather 
rhich I look for in trayelling, I cannot 
I blank better than with a shoort history 
If -same bird, which became the subject 
t chapter. 

the Honourable Mr. **** was waiting 
d at Dover, it had been caught upon 
before it could well fly, by an English 
was his groom ; who, not caring to 
•^ had taken it in his breast into the 
and, by course of feeding it, and 
at once under his protection, in a day 
rew fond of it, and got it safe along 
to Paris. 

is the lad had laid out a livre in a 
3 for the starling ; and, as he had little 
ter the five months his master stayed 
taught it, in his mother's tongue, the 
pie words (and no more) to which I 
jrself so much its debtor, 
lis master^s going on for Italy, the lad 
1 it to the master of the hotel. But 
song for liberty being in an unknown 
at Pazis, the bird had little or no store 



set by him : — so La Fleur bought both him and 
his cage for me for a bottle of Burgundy. 

In my return from Italy, I brought him with 
me to the country in whose language ho had 
learned his notes ; and, telling the story of T>iTn 
to Lord A—, Lord A. bogged the bird of me ; 
in a week Lord A. gave him to Lord B— ; Lord 
B. made a present of him to Lord — ; and 
Lord C.'s gentleman sold him to Lord D.'s for a 
shilling : — Lord D. gave him to Lord K, and so 
on, half round the alphabet. From that rank 
he passed into the lower house, and passed the 
hands of as many commoners. — But as all these 
wanted to get in, and my bird wanted to get 
out, ho had almost as little store set by him in 
London as in Paris. 

It is impossible but many of my readers must 
have heard of him ; and if any by mere chance 
have ever seen him, I beg leave to inform them 
that that bird was my bird — or some vile copy 
set up to represent him. 

I have nothing further to add upon him, but 
that, from that time to this, I have borne this 

poor starling as the crest to my arms. And 

let the herald's officers twist his neck about if 
they dare. 

THE ADDBESS. 

VEBSAILLES. 

I SHOULD not like to have my enemy take a 
view of my mind when I am going to ask pro- 
tection of any man, for which reason I gener- 
ally endeavour to protect myself; but this 

going to Monsieur le Due de C was an act 

of compulsion ; — ^had it been an act of choice, 
I should have done it, I suppose, like other 
people. 

How many mean plans of dirty address, as I 
went along, did my servile heart form I I de- 
served tho Bastile for every one of them. 

Then nothing would serve me, when I got 
within sight of Versailles, but putting words 
and sentences together, and conceiving attitudes 
and tones to writhe myself into Monsieur le 

Due de C ^'s good grace. — ^This will do, said 

L — Just as well, retorted I again, as a coat 
carried up to him by an adventurous tailor, 
without taking his measure. — ^Fool ! continued 
I, — see Monsieur le Due's face first ; — observe 
what character is written in it ;— take notice in 
what posture he stands to hear you ;~mark the 
turns and expressions of his body and limbs ; 
and for the tone — the first sound which comes 
from his lips will give it you ; — and, from all 
these together, youll compound an address at 
once upon the spot, which cannot disgust the 
Duke ; — the ingredients are his own, and most 
likely to go down. 

Well I said I, I wish it well over. — Coward 
again ! as if man to man was not equal, through- 
out the whole surface of the globe ; and if in 



tlio field, why not face to face in the cabinet 
too ? and trust me, Yorick, whenever it is not 
80, man is false to himself, and betrays his own 
succours ten times, where nature does it once. 

Go to the Due de C with the Bastile in thy 

looks ! — ^my life for it, thou \n\t be sent back to 
Purls in half an hour with an escort 

I believe so, said I.— Then I'll go to the Dnke, 
by Heaven ! with all the gaiety and debonair- 
ness in the world. 

— And there you are wrong again, replied I, 
... a heart at ease, Torick, flies into no ex- 
tremes, — 'tis ever on its centre. — ^Well ! well ! 
cried I, as the coachman turned in at the gates, 
I £nd I shall do very well : and by the time he 
had wheeled round the court, and brought me 
up to the door, I found myself so much the 
better for my own lecture, that I neither 
ascended the steps like a victim to justice, who 
was to part with life upon the topmast, — ^nor 
did I mount them with a skip and a couple of 
strides, as I do when I fly up, Eliza ! to thee, 
to meet it. 

As I entered the door of the saloon, I was 
met by u person who possibly might be the 
malirc d^ hotel ^ but had more the air of one of 
the under-secrctarics, who told mo the Duo de 

C was busy. — I am utterly ignorant, said I, 

of the forms of obtaining an audience, being an 
absolute stranger, and, what is worse in the 
l^rcjcnt conjuncture of affairs, being an English- 
man, too. ... He replied that did not increase 
the difficulty. — I made him a slight bow, and 
told him I had something of importance to say 
to Monsieur le Due. The secretary looked 
towards the stairs, as if he was about to leave 
mo to carry up this account to some one. — But 
I must not mislead you, said I, — ^for what I 
have to say is of no manner of importance to 
Monsieur le Due de C , but of great import- 
ance to myself. . . . (Test une autre affcUre, 
replied he. . . . Not at all, said I, to a man of 
gallantry. But pray, good sir, continued I, 
when can a stranger hope to have accuse I . . . 
In not less than two hours, said he, looking at 

his watch. ^The number of equipages in the 

court-yard seemed to justify the calculation 
that I could have no nearer a prospect ; and as 
walking backwards and forwards in the saloon, 
without a soul to commune with, was for the 
time as bad as being in the Bastile itself, I 
instantly went back to my remise, and bid the 
coachman drive me to the Cordon BleUf which 
was the nearest hoteL 

I think there is a fatality in it ; — I seldom go 
to the pLicc I set out for. 

LE PATISSEB. 

VERSAILLES. 

Befobe I had got half-way down the street, 
I changed my mind. As I am at Versailles, 



thought I, I might as well take a view of the , 
town ; so I pulled the cord, and ordered tbi | 
coachman to drive roimd some of the pxindpsl 
streets. — I suppose the town is not very hi^tf 
said I.— The coachman begged pardon for set- 
ting me light, and told me it was very superb; 
and that numbers of the first dukes and mv* 
quises and counts had hotels.— The Count i» 

B , of idiom the bookseller at the Qoai 6b 

Conti had spoken so handsomely the night 
before, came instantly into my mind.— And 
why should I not go, thought I, to the Oooit 

de B , who has so high an idea of BngM 

books and English men, and tell him my stoiy! 
So I changed my mind a second time. Intmtt, 
it was the third ; for I had intended that d^ 

for Madame de B , in the Bne Si Piem^ 

and had devoutly sent her word by her Jinicdi 
chanibre that I would assuredly wait upon hn. 
But I am governed by eireumstances ^ 
cannot govern them : so, seeing a man staDdmg 
with a basket on the other side of the street, is 
if he had something to sell, I bid La FleiirgD 
up to him and inquire for the Count's hotel 

La fleur returned, a little pale ; and told ms 
it was a Chevalier de St. Louis selling paUL— 
It is impossible, La Fleur, amid L— La near 
could no more account for the phenomaMMi 
than myself, but persisted in his itoiy: he 
had seen the croix set in gold, with its red 
riband, he said, tied to his button-hole ; and 
had looked into the basket, and seen the patii 
which the Chevalier was selling ; so oould not 
be mistaken in that. 

Such a reverse in a man's life awakens a 
better principle than curiosity. I could not 
help looking for some time at h^m^ as I sat is 
the remise. The more I looked at him, hii 
croix, and his basket, the stronger they wove 
themselves into my brain. — I got out of ths 
remise, and went towards him. 

He was begirt withaclean linen apron, wUck 
fell below his knees, and with a sort of a bib 
that went half-way up his breast. Upon the 
top of this, but a little below the hem, hung hit 
croix. His basket of little pat6i was covered 
over with a white damask napkin : aootber of 
the same kind was spread at the bottom ; sid 
there was such a look of p r o preU and neataMi 
throughout that out might have bou^ bii 
pat4s of him as mnoh from appetite as sesti* 
ment. 

He made an offer of them to neither; bil> 
stood stiU with them at the corner of a iuM 
for those to buy who choee it, without toficiti- 
tion. 

Ho was about forty-eight ;— of a tedaie koli 
something approaching to grav i ty. I did bo^ 

wonder. 1 went up rather to the basket ibsi 

him, and, having lifted up the ni^kiB, nA 
taken one of his pat& into my hand, I be0e^ 
he would explain the appearanoe which t/Md 
me. 
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told me, in a few wordi, that the bett 
if hie life had paued in the senrice ; in 
, after ependtng a email patrimony, he 
btained a company and the croix with it ; 
lat at the condnaion of the last peace his 
ent being reformed, and the whole corps, 
^hose of some other regiments, left without 
rovision, he found himself in a wide world, 
ut friends, without a lirre ; — and indeed, 
tie, without anything but this (pointing, 

said it, to his croix). ^The poor Ghera- 

on my pity, and he finished the scene by 
ng my esteem too. 

I King, he said, was the most generous of 
Ml ; but his generosity could neither relieve 
iward every one ; and it was only his mis- 
ae to be amongst the number. He had a 

wife, he said, whom he loved, who did 
otisserie ; and added he felt no dishonour in 
ding her and himself from want in this way 
ess Providence had offered him a better, 
would be wicked to withhold a pleasure 
the good, in passing over what happened 
is poor CSievaJier of St. Louis about nine 
hs after. 

seems he usually took his stand near the 
gates which lead up to the palace ; and as 
:roix had caught the eye of numbers, 
)er8 had made the same inquiry which I 
done. — ^He had told the same story, and 
fs with so much modesty and good sense 
it had reached at last the King's ears ; who, 
ng the Chevalier had been a gallant officer, 
resi>ccted by the whole regiment as a man 
nour and integrity, — ^he broke up his little 
! by a x)ension of fifteen hundred livres 
J. 

I have told this to please the reader, I beg 
ill allow me to relate another, out of its 
-, to please myself ; — ^the two stories reflect 

upon each other, and tia a pity they 
Id be parted. 

THE SWOBD. 

BKKVES. 

or states and empires have their periods of 
tnsion, and feel in their turns what distress 
poverty is, — ^I stop not to tell the causes 
h gradually brought the house d'E , in 



tany, into decay. The Marquis d'E 

fought up against his condition with great 
acss : wishing to preserve and still show to 
world some little fragments of what his 
stors had been^their indiscretions had put 
it of his power. There was enough left for 
little exigencies of obscurity. But he had 
boys who looked up to him for light ;— he 
ght they deserved it. He had tried his 
-d, — it oould not open the way, — the mount- 
was too expensive, — and simple economy 
not a match for it : — ^there was no resource 
commeroe. 



In any other province in France save Brittany, 
this was smiting the root for ever of the littJie 
tree his pride and affection wished to see re- 
blossom. But in Brittany there being a pro- 
vision for this, he availed himself of it; and, 
taking an occasion when the States were assem- 
bled at Bennes, the Marquis, attended with his 
two boys, entered the Court; and having 
pleaded the right of an ancient law of the 
duchy, which, though seldom claimed, he said, 
was no less in force, he took his sword from his 
side;— Here, said he, take it; and be trusty 
guardians of it till better times put me in con- 
dition to reclaim it. 

The president accepted the Alarquis* sword; 
— ^he stayed a few minutes to sec it deposited in 
the archives of his house, and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked 
the next day for Martioico, and, in about nine- 
teen or twenty years of successful application 
to business, with some unlooked-for bequests 
from distant branches of his house, returned 
home to reclaim his nobility, and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune, which will 
never happen to any traveller but a sentimental 
one, that I should be at Rennes at the very 
time of this solemn requisition. I called it 
solemn — ^it was so to mc. 

The Marquis entered the Court with his whole 
family : he supported his lady ; his eldest son 
supported his sister; and his youngest was at 
the other extreme of the line, next his mother. 
He put his handkerchief to his face twice. — 

— ^There was a dead silence. When th« 
Marquis had approached within six paces of the 
tribunal, and gave the Marchioness to his 
youngest son, and advancing three steps before 
his family^he reclaimed his 8^vord. His sword 
was given him : and the moment he got it into 
his hand, he drew it almost out of the scabbard. 
*Twas the shining face of a friend he had once 
given up: — ^he looked attentively along it, 
beginning at the hilt, as if to see whether it 
was the 8ame,~when, observing a little rust 
which it had oontraoted near the point, he 
brought it near his eye, and bending his head 
down over it, I think I saw a tear fall upon 
the place, — I could not be deceived by what 
followed. 

* I shall find,' said he, 'tome other way to get 
it off.' 

When the Marquis had said this, he returned 
his sword into his scabbard, made a bow to the 
guardians of it, and with his wife and daughter 
and his two sons following him, walked out. 

O how I envied his feelings I 

THE PASSPORT. 
VEBSAILLI8. 

I FOUND no difficulty in getting admittance to 
Monsieur le Count de B » The set of Shake- 
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ipeare was laid upon the table, and he 
tumbling them over. I walked up cloie to the 
table, and giving first such a look at the books 
OS to make him conceiye I knew what they 
were, I told him I had come without any one 
to present me, knowing I should meet with a 
friend in his apartment, who, I trusted, would 
do it for me. — It is my countryman the great 
Shakespeare, said I, pointing to his works, tt 
ayez la bonti, man dier ami, apostrophizing his 
spirit, added I, de me /aire cet honneur-la, — 

The Count smiled at the singularity of the 
introduction ; and, seeing I looked a little pale 
and sickly, insisted upon my taking an arm- 
chair. So I sat down ; and, to save him conjec- 
tures upon a visit so out of all rule, I told him 
simply of the incident in the bookseller's shop, 
and how that had impelled me rather to go to 
him with the story of a little embarrassment I 
was under, than to any other man in France. 
. . . And what is your embarrassment ? let me 
hear it, said the Count. ... So I told him the 
story just as I have told it the reader. 

—And the master of my hotel, said I, as I 
concluded it, will needs have it. Monsieur le 
Count, that I should be sent to the Bastile ; — 
but I have no apprehensions, continued I, — for, 
in falling into the hands of the most polished 
people in the world, and being conscious I was 
a true man, and not come to spy the nakedness 
of the land, I scarce thought I lay at their 
mercy. — It does not suit the gallantry of the 
French, Monsieur le Count, said I, to show ii 
against invalids. 

An animated blush came into the Count de 

B 's cheeks as I spoke this — Ife craignez rien 

—Don't fear, said he. . . . Indeed I don't, 
replied I again. — ^Besides, continued I, a little 
sportingly, I have come laughing all the way 
from London to Paris; and I do not think 
Monsieur le Due de Choiseul is such an enemy 
to mirth as to send me back crying for my 
pains. 

— My application to you. Monsieur le Count 
de B— — (making him a low bow), is to desire 
he will not. 

The Count heard me with great good-nature, 
or I had not said half as much, — and once or 
twice said, (Test hien dit. So I rested my 
cause there, and determined to say no more 
about it. 

The Count led the discourse : we talked of 
indifferent things, — of books, and politics, and 

men; and then of women. God bless them 

all ! said I, after much discourse about them, — 
there is not a man upon earth who loves them 
so much as I do. After all the foibles I have 
seen, and all the satires I have read against 
them, still I love them ; being firmly persuaded 
that a man who has not a sort of an affection 
for the whole sex is incapable of ever loving a 
single one as he ought. 

Meh hien I Monneur VAngloit, said the Count 



gaily ;— you are not come to spy the nakednea 
of the land ; — ^I believe you ; m eneom, I dsis 
say, that of our women : but permit me to eoif 
jecture, if, par hazard, they fell into your wty, 
that the prospect would not affect yon. 

I have something within me which caniol 
bear the shock of the least indecent insinoatioo: 
in the sportability of chit-ehat I have oftea 
endeavoured to conquer it, and with infiaile 
pain have hazarded a thousand things to s 
dosen of the sex together, — the least of whieh I 
could not venture to a single one to ^ 
heaven. 

Excuse me. Monsieur le Count, said I : ssfor 
the nakedness of your land, if I saw it, I shoold 
cast my eyes over it with tears in them;— sad 
for that of your women (blushing at the idfiate 
had excited in me), I am so evangelical in tU% 
and have such a fellow-feeling for whatevor ii 
weak about them, that I would cover it witii % 
garment, if I knew how to throw it on; bat I 
could wish, continued I, to spy the nakeitimd 
their hearts, and, through the different diigiiiMi 
of customs, climates, and religion, find onl 
what is good in them to fashion my own by^« 
and therefore am I come. 

It is for this reason. Monsieur le Camti 
continued I, that I have not seen the Pfeliii 
Royal, nor the Luxembourg, nor the Facade d 
the Louvre, nor have attempted to swell tite 
catalogues we have of pictures, statues, sad 
churches. — I conceive evexy fiur being as a 
temple, and would rather enter in, and see the 
original drawings and loose sketches hung 19 
in it, than the Transfiguration of Baphael itself. 

The thirst of this, continued I, as 
as that which inflames the breast of the 
noisseur, has led me from ny own home inlo 
France, and from France will lead me thxoB^ 
Italy;— 'tis a quiet journey of the heart is 
pursuit of Nature, and those affections wliidi 
arise out of her, which make us love each otto 
— and the world, better than we do. 

The Count said a great many civil things to 
*me upon the occasion ; and added, very politely, 
how much he stood obliged to Shakespeare for 

making me known to him. ^But, apnpoi, 

said he,— Shakespeare is full of great things,' 
he forgot the small punctilio of announdog 
your name ; — it puts you under a necessity d 
doing it yoursell 



THE PASSPO&T. 
VSB8AILLKS. 

There is not a more perplexing affair in life t^ 
me than to set about telling any one who I sOi 
— for there is 'scarce anybody I oannot give t 
better account of than myself; and I bsve 
often wished I could do it in a single wofd," 
and have an end of it. It was the only tiB* 
and occasion in my life I could aeoonqplidi ^ 
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' pujpoM ; for Shakeipeare lying upon the 

and racolleciing I was in hii booki, I 
ip Hamlet, and turning immediately to 
ftve-digger'a scene in the fifth act, I laid 
ager upon Torick; and, advaneing the 
to the Count, with my finger all the way 
be name, — Me void t said L 
r, whether the idea of poor Torick*8 sknll 
at out of the ConnVs mind by the reality 

own, or by what magic he could drop a 
. of seven or eight hundred years, makes 
ig in this account; 'tis certain, the French 
ve better than they combine. — I wonder 
Jiing in this world, and the less at this ; 
ach as one of the first of our own church, 
bose candour and paternal sentiments I 
ihe highest Teneration, fell into the same 
ce in the very same case : — ' He could not 
he said, 'to look into sermons wrote by 
ing of Denmark's jester.' • • . Good, my 

said I ; but there are two Toricks. The 
c your Lordship thinks of has been dead 
buried eight hundred years ago: he 
;hed in Horwendillus* Court ;^the other 
k is myself, who have flourish'd, my Lord, 

Court. He shook his head. . . . Good 

said I, you might as well confound Alex- 

the Great with Alexander the copper- 
, my Lord ! • . • Twas all one, ho replied. 
. If Alexander, King of Macedon, could 
sanslated your Lordship, said I, I'm sure 
[iordship would not have said so. 
I poor Count de B***" fell but into the 

zSTTOT, 

. Et, montieur, ett U Toriekf cried the 
i, . . , Jele situ, said L . . • Vou$f, . . 
— moi qui ai Vhonneur de wm» parler, 
Itur le ComU, . . . Men Dieuf said he, 
bcingme, — VoueiUt Yoriekt 
I Count instantly put the Shakespeare into 
•cket, and left me alone in his room. 



THE PASSPOBT. 
VKBSAILLE8. 

ID not oonceive why the Count de B**** 

(one so abmi>tly out of the room, any 

than I could conceive why he had put 

Ihakespeare into his pocket.— Jfyttertet, 

mud explain themeelvet, are not worth 

is of time vhieh a conjecture about them 

up ; 'twas better to read Shakspeare ; so, 

S up *Mueh ado about nothing^ I trans- 

1 myself instantly from the chair I eat 

Messina in Sicily, and got so busy with 

Pedro, and Benedict, and Beatrice, that 

ught not of Versailles, the Count, or the 

ort. 

set pliability of man's spirit, that can at 
surrender itself to illusions which cheat 
tation and soirow of their weary moments ! 
ig,— long since had ye numb^'d out my 



days, had I not trod so great a part of them 
upon this enchanted ground. When my way 
is too rough for my feet, or too steep for my 
strength, I get off it, to some smooth velvet 
path which fancy has scatter'd over with rose- 
buds of delights ; and, having taken a few turns 
in it, come back strengthen'd and refresh'd. — 
When evils press sore upon me, and there is no 
retreat from them in this world, then I take a 
new course ; — I leave it, — and as I have a clearer 
idea of the Elysian Fields than I have of heaven, 
I force myself, like .£neas, into them : — I see 
him meet the pensive shade of his forsaken 
Dido, and wish to recognise it : — I see the in- 
jured spirit wave her head, and turn off silent 
from the author of her nuseries and dishonours ; 
— I loose the feelings for myself in hers, and in 
those affections which were wont to make me 
mourn for her when I was at schooL 

Surely, this it not walking in a vain shadow, — 
nor doei man diequiet himself in vain by it : — he 
oftener does so in trusting tiie issue of his com- 
motions to reason only. — I can safely say, for 
myself, I was never able to conquer any one 
single bad sensation in my heart so decisively 
as by beating up as fast as I could for some 
kindly and gentle sensation to fight it upon its 
own ground. 

When I had got to the end of the third act, 
the Count de B**** entered with my passport 

in his hand. Mens, le Duo de C , said the 

Count, is as good a prophet, I daresay, as he is 

a statesman. Un homme qui rit, said the 

Duke, ne aera jamais dangereux, . . . Had it 
been for any one but the King's jester, added 
the Count, I could not have got it these two 
hours. . • • Pardonncz moi, Mons. le Count, 
said I, I am not the King's jester. . . . But 
you are Yorick? . . . Tes. , . . Et vous plais- 
antezt , • • I answered. Indeed I did jest, but 
was not paid for it ;— 'twas entirely at my own 
expense. 

We have no jester at Court, Mons. le Count, 
said I; the last we had was in the licentious 
reign of Charles IL ; since which time our 
manners have been so gradully refining that 
our Court at present is so full of patriots, who 
wish for nothing but the honours and wealth of 
our country ;— and our ladies are oU so chaste, 
so spotless, so good, so devout— there is nothing 
for a jester to make a jest of. 

Voila un persiflage / cried the Count 



THE PASSPOBT. 
▼IB8AILLES. 

Ab the passport was directed to all lieutenant- 
governors, governors, and commandants of cities, 
generals of armies, justiciaries, and all officers 
of justices, to let Mr. Torick, tiie King s jester, 
and his baggage, travel quietiy along— I own 
the triumph of obtaining the passport was not 
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a little tamisli*d by the figure I oat in it. — But 
there is nothing unmiz'd in this world; and 
lome of the gravest of our divines have carried 
it so far as to affirm that enjoyment itself was 
attended even with a sigh, and that the greatest 
ihey knew of terminaUd, in a general tooy, in 
little better than a convulsion. 

I remember the grave and learned Bevoris- 
kius, in his Commentary upon the Generations 
from Adam, very naturally breaks off in the 
middle of a note, to give an account to the 
world of a couple of sparrows upon the out- 
edge of his window, which had incommoded 
him all the time he wrote, and at last had 
entirely taken him off from his genealogy. 

. . . Tis strange ! writes Bevoriskius, but the 
facts are certain : for I have had the curiosity 
to mark them down, one by one, with my pen ; 
— but the cook-sparrow, during the little time 
that I could have finished the other half of this 
note, has actually interrupted me with the re- 
iteration of his caresses three-and-twenty times 
and a half. 

How merciful, adds Bevoriskius, is Heaven to 
his creatures ! 

Ill-fated Torick! that the gravest of thy 
brethren should be able to write that to the 
world which stains thy face with crimson to 
copy, even in thy study. 

But this is nothing to my travels ;— so I twice 
— ^twice beg pardon for it. 



CHAKAOTEB. 

VEBSAILLES. 

And how do you find the French? said the 

Count de B , after he had given me the 

passport. 

The reader may suppose that, after so obliging 
a proof of courtesy, I could not be at a loss to 
say something handsome to the inquiry. 

. . « Maii pcuse, pour cda, Speak frankly, 

said he: do you find all the urbanity in the 
French which the world give us the honour of? 
... I had foimd everything, I said, which con- 
firmed it. . . . Vraiment, said the Count, Us 
Fran^oii iont polU. ... To an excess, replied I. 

The Count took notice .of the word exceise, 
and would have it, I meant more than I said. 
I defended myself a long time, as well as I 
could, against it; — he insisted I Jiad a reserve, 
and that I would speak my opinion frankly. 

I believe, Mons. le Count, said I, that man 
has a certain compass, as well as an instrument ; 
and that the social and other calls have occasion, 
by turns, for every key in him ; so that, if you 
begin a note too high or too low, there must be 
want either in the upper or under part, to fill 
x;p the system of harmony. . . . The Count de 

B did not understand music ; so desired me 

to explain it some other way. ... A polish'd 
nation, my dear Count, said I, makes every one 



its debtor; and 



Urbanity itself, lib 



the fair sex, has so many ehazma, it goes sgaisift I 
the heart to say it can do ill ; and yet I believi 
thero is but a certain Hna of perf ectioa that 
man, take him altogether, is empowered to 
arrive at ;— if he gets beyond, he rather ex- 
changes qualitiM than gets them. I nmst doI 
presume to say how far this has affected ihi 
French in the subject we are speaking of ;— M 
should it ever be tiie case of the English, iaihi 
progress of their refinements, to arrifv at fti 
same polish which distinguishes tha TxtnA, ii 
we did not lose the poliUue du cawr, wlo^ 
inclines men more to humane actions tta 
courteous ones — ^we should at least lose Hd 
distinct variety and originality of chaaekr 
which distinguishes them not only from ock 
other, but from all the wcnrld besides. 

I had a few of King WHliam's shiHiBgi^ si 
smooth as glass, in my pocket, and, fcnsseiai 
they would be of use in the fllustratioa of mf 
hypothesis, I had got them into my hand, wks 
I had proceeded so &r : - 

See, Hons. le Count, said I, rising 19^ wd 
laying them beforo him upon the table,— bj 
jingling and rubbing one against another for 
seventy years together, in one body's poebl 
or another's, they are beoome ao mudi sEki 
you can scarce distinguish one shilling ttm 
another. 

The English, like andent medals^ kept man 
apart, and passing but few peqple'ii haad% pre- 
serve the first sharpness which the fine hsiid 
of Nature has given them ; — they are not so 
pleasant to feel — but, in return, the legend is 
so visible, that at the first look you sec whoss 
image and superscnption they bear. But the 
French, Mons. le Count, added I (wisfaiiif t» 
soften what I had said), have so many eie^ 
lences, they can the better spare this;— they 
are a loyal, a gallant, a generous, an lagsnioBi^ 
and a good-temper'd people as is under heavea; 
—if they have a fault, they are too serious. 

Men Dkul cried the Count, rising out of his 
chair. 

Mais vous pUiisaintez^ said he, correctiog his 
exclamation. ... I laid my hand upon ny 
breast, and with earnest gravity assured hia 
it was my most settled opinion. 

. . . The Count said he was mortified,— he 
could not stay to hear my reasons, being en- 
gaged to go that moment to dine with the Du 
de C 

But, if it is not too far to come to YenaiOsii 
to eat your soup with me, I beg, before you kaie 
France, I may have the pleasure of knowing yoa 
retract your opinion — or in what msBBsr yi« 
support it. — ^But if you do support it^ MmL 
Anglois, said he, you must do it with all yovr 
powers, because you have tha whole worid 

against you. 1 promuedthe Oount I would 

do myself the honour of dining wiAk him hefois 
I set out foe Italy :^«o took my laaft^ 
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PABIS. 



FHsai I alighted at the hotel, the porter told 
le a yoong woman with a hand-box had been 
hat moment inqniring for me. ... I do not 
3uyw, nid the porter, whether she is gone 

»ivay 9t not. ^I took the key of mj chamber 

iff him, and went np-etain; and when I had 
pot within ten ttopt of the top of the landing 
wfore my door, I met her coming easily down. 

It was the fair )IUe <fo thawkftt I had walked 
i3ong the Qoai de Conti with: Madame de 
ft**** had sent her upon some commission to a 
HftfAgyite <fef fliodei within a step or two of the 
Hotel de Modene ; and, as I had fail'd in wait- 
ing upon her, had bid her inquire if I had left 
^teis, and if so, whether I had not left a letter 
addressed to her. 

As the fair ^XU de chamhre was so near my 
door, she returned back, and went into the room 
vrith me for a moment or two, whilst I wrote a 



It was a fine still eTcning in the latter end of 
^bb nKmth of May, — ^the crimson window-cnr- 
tsins (which were of the same colour as those of 
the bed) were drawn close, — ^the sun was setting, 
and reflected through them so warm a tint into 
the fidr /UU de ehambr^s face, — I thought she 
Ifash'd ;— the Idea of it made me blush myself ; 
—we were quite alone, and that superinduced a 
ieeond blush before the first could get otL 

There is a sort of a pleasing half-guilty blush, 
where the blood is mcne in fault than the man ; 
—'tis sent in^etnoua from the heart, and Tirtue 
fliea after it, — not to call it back, but to make 
the ttnff***"* of it more delidous to the nerves ; 

—'tis aModated ^But 111 not describe it ;— I 

felt something at first within me which was 
not in strict unison with the lesson of virtue I 
had given her the night before ; — I sought five 
minutes for a card ; I knew I had not one. I 
took up a pen, — I laid it down again, — ^my hand 
tzemhled :— the Devil was in me. 

I know as well as any one he is an adversary 
whom if we resist he will fly from us; but I 
•ddom resist him at all, from a terror that, 
though I may conquer, I may still get a hurt in 
the combat; — so I give up the triumph for 
leoority ; and, instead of thinking to make him 
fly, I generally fly myself. 

The fair fiUe de chambre came close up to the 
horsan, i^re I was looking for a card,— took 
tip first the pen I cast down, then offered to hold 
the ink ; she offered it so sweetly I was going to 

•eoept it, but I durst not ; 1 have nothing, 

^ dear, said I, to write upon. • . • Write it, 
•aid abe simply, upon anjrthing. 

^I was just going to cry out. Then I will 

Urite it, fair girl, upon thy lips ! 

^If I do, said I,— I shall perish ; so I took 

har by the hand, and led her to the door, and 



begged she would not forget the lesson 1 had 
given her. . . . She said, indeed she would not, 
and, as she uttered it with some earnestness, 
she turned about, and gave me both her hands 
closed together into mine. It was impossible 
not to compress them in that situation ;— I 
wished to let them go ; and, all the time I held 
them, I kept arguing within myself against it, 
— and still I held them on. — In two minutes I 
found I had all the battle to fight over again ;— 
and I felt my legs and every limb about me 
tremble at the idea. 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and a 
half of the place where we were standing. — I 
had still hold of her hands (and how it hap- 
pened, I can give no account) ; but I neither 
asked her, nor did I think of the bed ;— but so 
it did happen, we both sat down. 

Ill just show you, said the taitJUle de chamhre, 
the little purse I have been Tnalfing to-day to 
hold your crown. So she put her hand into her 
right pocket, which was next me, and felt for it 

some time ; then into the left. ' She had lost 

it.' 1 never bore expectation more quietly. 

—It was in her right pocket at last. She pulled 
it out ;— it was of a green taffeta, lined with a 
little bit of white quilted satin, and just big 
enough to hold the crown. She put it into my 
hand ; it was pretty ; and I held it ten minutes, 
with the back of my hand resting upon her lap, 
looking sometimes at the purse, sometimes on 
one side of it. 

A stitch or two had broke out in the gathers 
of my stock ; the fair JUle de chambre, without 
saying a word, took out her little house-wife, 
threaded a small needle, and sewed it up. I 
foresaw it would hazard the glory of the day, 
and, as she passed her hand in silence across 
and across my neck in the manceuvre, I felt the 
laurels shake which fancy had wreathed about 
my head. 

A strap had given way in her walk, and the 
buckle of her shoe was just falling off. . . . 
See, said the fille de chambre, holding up her 

foot. 1 could not, from my soul, but fasten 

the buckle in return ; and, putting in the strai), 
and lifting up the other foot with it, when I 
had done, to see both were right, in doing it so 
suddenly, it unavoidably threw the fair Jille de 
chambre off her centre,— and then— 

THE CONQUEST. 

Ym, — and then Ye, whose clay-cold heads 

and lukewarm hearts can argue down or mask 
your passions, tell me, what trespass is it that 
man should have them ? or how his spirit stands 
answerable to the Father of spirits but for his 
conduct under them ? 

If Nature has so wove her web of kindness 
that some threads of love and desire are en- 
tangled with the piece, must the whole web 
be rent in drawing them out?— Whip mo such 
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stoics, great Governor of Nature! said I to 
myself: — wherever thy providence shall place 
me for the trials of my virtue, — ^whatever is my 
danger, — ^whatever is my situation, — let me feel 
the movements which rise out of it, and which 
belong to me as a man, — ^and, if I govern them 
as a good one, I will trust the issues to thy 
justice; for thou hast made us, and not we 
ourselves. 

As I finished my address, I raised the fBitfille 
de chambrt up by the hand, and led her o\it of 
the room. She stood by me till I locked the 
door and put the key in my pocket ; — and then, 
— ^the victory being quite decisive, — and not till 
then, I pressed my lips to her cheek, and, taking 
her by the hand again, led her safe to the gate 
of the hotel. 



THE MYSTERY. 

PARIS. 

If a man knows the heart, he will know it was 
impossible to go back instantly to my chamber ; 
— it was touching a cold key with a flat third to 
it, upon the close of a piece of music, which had 
called forth my affections ; thei-efore, when I let 
go the hand of the Jille de chambit, I remained 
at the gate of the hotel for some time, looking 
at every one who passed by, and forming con- 
jectures upon them, till my attention got fixed 
upon a single object which confounded all kind 
of reasoning upon him. 

It was a tall figure, of a philosophic, serious, 
adust look, which passed and rex)assed sedately 
along the street, making a turn of about sixty 
paces on each side of the gate of the hoteL — ^The 
man was about fif ty-two, had a small cane under 
his arm, was dressed in a dai'k drab-coloured 
coat, waiscoat, and breeches, which seemed to 
have seen some years* service ; — they were still 
clean, and there was a little air of frugal pro- 
preU throughout him. By his pulling off hit 
hat, and his attitude of accosting a good many 
in his way, I saw he was asking chaiity ; so I 
got a sous or two out of my pocket ready to give 
him, as he took me in his turn. He passed by 
me without asking anything, — and yet did not 
go five steps farther before he asked charity of a 
little woman. — I was much more likely to have 
given of the two. He had scarce done with the 
woman, when he pulled his hat off to another 
who was coming the same way. An ancient 
gentleman came slowly, and after him, a young 
smart one. He let them both pass, vM asked 
nothing. I stood observing him half an hour, 
in which time he had made a dozen turns back- 
wards and forwards, and found that he invari- 
ably pursued the same plan. 

There were two things very singular in this, 
which set my brain to work, and to no purpose ; 
—the first was, why the man should only tell 
his story to the sex ;— and secondly, what kind 



of story it was, and what ipeciea of etoqneacs 
it could be, which softened the hearts of tin 
women, which he knew twas to no puipose to 
practise upon the men. 

There were two other cireumstances whiA 
entangled this mystery :— the one was, he toU 
every woman what he had to say in her esi^ 
and in a way which had much more the air ef s 
secret than a petition : — ^the other was, it vn 
always successful ; — ^he never stopped a woma 
but she pulled out her parse, and immedistefy 
gave him something. 

I could form no system to explain the pheno- 
menon. 

I had got a riddle to amuse me for the zeil 
of the evening; so I walked ui>-8tairs to nf 
chamber. 

THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

FAMS. 

I WAS immediately followed np by the miiis 
of the hotel, who came into my room to tell ms 
I must provide lodgings elsewhere. . . . Hov 
so, friend? said L . . . He answered, I bad s 
young woman locked up with me two honn tbt 
evening in my bedchamber, and 'twas agsinit 
the rules of his house. . . • Very wel^ sud I, 
well all part friends then ; for the girl is lo 
worse, — ^and I am no worse, — and you will be 
just as I found you. — It was enough, he said, to 
overthrow the credit of his hoteL — Vojfts wm, 
monsieur, said ho, pointing to the foot of tbe 

bed we had been sitting upon. 1 own it hid 

something of the appearance of an evidenoe; 
but my pride not suffering me to enter iaio 
detail of the case, I exhorted him to lei his sod 
sleep in peace, as I resolved to let mine do tiist 
night, and that I would dischaige what I owed ; 
him at breakfast. . • . 

I should not have minded, monsieur, said ht, 
if you had had twenty girls. . . . lis a toon 
more, replied I, interrupting him, than I cter 
reckoned upon. • . • Provided, added he, it 
had been but in a morning. . . . . AnddoesthB 
difference of the time of the day at Paris miks 
a difference in the sin? ... It made a differ- 
ence, he said, in the scandal. ^I like a good 

distinction in my heart ; and cannot say I vy 
intolerably out of temper with the man. . . • 
I own it necessary, resumed the master of thi 
hotel, that a stranger at Paris should hxn tbe 
opportunities presented to him of baying ht» 
and silk stockings, and ru£Bes, H tofd edn;-' 
and 'tis nothing if a woman comes with a bsod* 
box. . . . O'myconsdenoe, saidI,shehsdeDe; 
but I never looked into it. • . • Then m** 
sieur, said he, has bought nothing? . . • Notoei 
earthly thing, replied I. . • . B ecause, said be, 
I could recommend you to one who would a* 
you en conaeience. . . . Bat I mast see her tbii 
night, said I.— ^Ho made me a low bow, tf^ 
walked down. 
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Now shall I triumph oyer this mOLxirt dThCtel, 
ied I ; — ftnd what then? Then shall I let him 
e I know he is a dirty fellow. — ^And what 
len ? — What then ! — I was too near myself to 
,y it was for the sake of others.— I had no 
K>d answer left; — ^there was more of spleen 
lan of principle in my project, and I was sick 
' it before the execution. 
In a few minutes the grisette came in with her 
nc of lace. 111 buy nothing, however, said 

within myself. 

The griKtte would show me everything. — I 
as hard to please : she would not seem to see 
^ — She opened her little magazine, and laid all 
cr laces, one after another, before me; — un- 
>lded and folded them up again, one by one, with 
be most patient sweetness. — I might buy— or 
ot ; — she would let me have everything at my 
wn price. The poor creature seemed anxious 
get a penny ; and laid herself out to win me, 
nd not so much in a manner which seemed 
itf ol, as in one I felt simple and caressing. 

If there is not a fund of honest cullibility in 
Baa, so much the worse ; — my heart relented, 
ind I gave up my second resolution as quietly as 
he first. — Why should I chastise one for the 
zespass of another? If thou art tributary to 
ihis tyrant of a best, thought I, looking up in 
tier face, so much harder is thy bread. 

If I had not had more than four louis d*ors 
in my parse, there was no such thing as rising 
op and showing her the door till I had first laid 
three of them out in a pair of ruffles. 

— ^^le master of the hotel will share the profit 
with her : — no matter, — then I have only paid, 
as many a poor soul has paid before me, for an 
act he could not do, or think of. 

THE BIDDLB. 

CALAIS. 

Wncx La Fleur came up to wait upon me at 
sapper, he told me how sorry the master of the 
botel was for his affront to me in bidding mo 
change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night*s rest will not 
Us down with enmity in his heart, if he can help 
it— 80 1 bid La Fleur tell the master of the hotel 
that I was sorry, on my side, for the occasion I 
had given him ; — and you may tell him, if you 
^rill. La Fleur, added I, that if the young woman 
ahould call again, I shall not see her. 

This was a sacrifice not to him, but myself, 
liaving resolved, after so narrow an escape, to 
run no more risks, but to leave Paris, if it was 
possible, with all the virtue I entered it. 

CeMt deroger d ntibiUsse, monsieur, said La 
Sleur, n)«^^»"g me a bow down to the groimd as 
lie said ii,^Et encore, monneur, said he, may 
change his sentiments ;— and if {par hasard) he 
■hould like to amuse himself — ... I find no 
amusement in it, said I, interrupting him. 



. . . Mon Dicu/ said La Fleur, — and took 
away. 

In an hour*s time he came to put me to bed, 
and was more than commonly officious. Some- 
thing hung upon his lips to say to me, or ask me, 
which he could not get off : I could not conceive 
what it was; and indeed gave myself little 
trouble to find it out, as I had another riddlo so 
much more interesting upon my mind, which 
was that of the man's asking charity before the 
door of the hoteL — I would have given anything 
to have got to the bottom of it ; and that not 
out of curiosity, — 'tis so low a principle of 
inquiry, in general, I wouhl not purchase the 
gratification of it with a two-sous piece ; but a 
secret, I thought, which so soon and so certainly 
softened the heart of every woman you came 
near, was a secret at least equal to the philo- 
sopher's stone; had I had both the Indies, I 
would have given up one to have been master 
of it. 

I tossed and turned it almost all night long in 
my brains, to no manner of purpose ; and, when 
I awoke in the morning, I found my spirits as 
much troubled with my dreams as ever the King 
of Babylon had been with his ; and I will not 
hentate to affirm it would have puzzled all the 
wise men of Paris, as much as those of ChaldcSi 
to have given its interpretation. 

L£ DIMANCHE. 

FABia. 

It was Sunday : and .when La Fleur came in, in 
the morning, with my coffee and roll and butter, 
he had got himself so gallantly arrayed I scarce 
knew him. 

I had covenanted at Montriul to give him a 
new hat with a silver button and loop, and four 
louis d'ors pour s'adoniser, when we got to 
Paris ; and the poor fellow, to do him justice, 
had done wonders with it. 

He had bought a bright, clean, good scarlet 

coat, and a pair of breeches of the same. 

They were not a crown worse, he said, for the 
wearing. — I wished him hanged for telling mc. 

They looked so fresh, that though I knew 

the thing could not be done, yet I would rather 
have imposed upon my fancy with thinking I 
had bought them new for the fellow than that 
they had come out of the Rue de Fripcrie. 

This is a nicety which makes not the heart 
sore at Paris. 

He had purchased, moreover, a handsome blue 
satin waistcoat, fancifully enough embroidered. 
This was indeed something the worse for the 
service it had done ; but 'twas clean scoured, — 
the gold had been touched up, and, upon the 
whole, was rather showy than otherwise ;— and 
as the blue was not violent, it suited with the 
coat and breeches very well. He had squeezed 
out of the money, moreover, a new bag and a 
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solitaire ; and liad iusisted with the fripicr ui)oii 
a gold pair of garters to his breeches knees. — 
Ue had purchased muslin ruflBes bicn brodeeSf 
with four livres of his own money, and a pair 
of white silk stockings for five more ; — and, to 
top all, Nature had given him a handsome figure, 
without costing him a sous. 

He entered the room thus set off, with his hair 
drest in the first style, and with a handsome 
bouquet in his breast. In a word, there was that 
look of festivity in everything about him, which 
at once put mo in mind it was Sunday; and, by 
combining both together, it instantly struck me 
tliat the favour he wished to ask of me the night 
before, was to spend the day as everybody in 
Faris spent it besides. I had scarce made the 
conjecture, when La Fleur, with infinite humi- 
lity, but with a look of trust, as if I should not 
refuse him, begged I would grant him the day, 
pour f aire le gallant vU-d-vis de sa mattresst. 

Now it was the very thing I intended to do 
myself vis-d-int Madame de K****. — I had re- 
tained the remise on purpose for it, and it would 
not have mortified my vanity to have had a ser- 
vant so well dressed as La fleur was, to have 
got up behind it: I never could have worse 
spared him. 

But we must feel, not argue, in these embar- 
rassments ; — ^the sons and daughters of Service 
part with liberty, but not with nature, in their 
contracts ; they are flesh and blood, and have 
their little vanities and wishes in the midst of 
tl:o house of bondage as well as their task-mas- 
tors ; — no doubt, they have set their self-denials 
at a price, — and their expectations are so unrea- 
sonable that I would often disappoint them, but 
that their condition puts it so much in my power 
to do it. 

Behold— Behold, I am, the urvanl, — disarms 
me at once of the powers of a master. 

Thou shalt go, La Fleur, said I. 

And what mistress. La FIcur, said t, canst 
thou have picked up in so little a time at Paris ? 

La Fleur laid his hand upon his breast, and 

said *twas a petite demoiselle at Monsieur le 
Count de B'***'s.— La Fleur had a heart made 
for society ; and, to speak the truth of him, let 
as few occasions slip him as his master, — so that, 
somehow or other— but how. Heaven knows — 
he had connected himself with the denwiselle 
upon the landing of the staircase, during the 
time I was taken up with my passport ; and, as 
there was time enough for me to win the Count 
to my interest, La Fleur had contrived to make 
it do to win the maid to his. The family, it 
seems, was to be at Paris that day, and he had 
made a party with her, and two or three more 
of the Count's household, upon the Boulevards, 

Happy people ! that, once a week at least. 
are sure to lay down all your cares together, and 
dance and sing, and sport away the weights of 
grievance, which bow down the spirit of other 
nations to the earth. 
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PABIS. 



La Fleub had left me something to amuse my- 
self with for the day more than I had baTfaiscd 
for, or could have entered either into his hesd 
or mine. 

He had brought the little print of butter npoft 
a currant-leaf ; and, as the morning was wun, 
and he had a good step to bring it, he had ht^A 
a sheet of waste paper to put betwixt the ea- 
rant-leaf and his hand. — ^As that was plate suffi- 
cient, I bade him lay it upon the table as it vis; 
and as I resolved to stay within all day, I ofdered 
him to call upon the traiteur, to bespeak ay 
dinner, and leave me to breakfast by myselL 

When I had finished the butter, I threw tbs 
currant-leaf out of the window, and was going 
to do the same by the waste paper ;— but, stop- 
ping to read a line first, and that drawing me 
on to a second and third, I thought it better 
worth; so I shut the window, and drawing a 
chair up to it, I sat down to read it. 

It was in the old French of Rabelais* time; 
and, for aught I know, might have been wrote 
by him : it was, moreover, in a Gothic letter, 
and that so faded and gone off by damps snd 
length of time, it cost me infinite trouble to 
make anything of it.— I threw it down, snd 
then wrote a letter to Eugenius, — ^thcn I took it 
up again, and embroiled my patience witii it 
afresh ; — and then, to cure that, I wrote a letter 
to Eliza.— Still it kept hold of me ; and tbe 
difficulty of understanding it increased but the 
desire. 

I got my dinner ; and, after I had enlightened 
my mind with a bottle of Burgundy, I at it 
again;— and after two or three hours' poring 
upon it, with almost as deep attention as ever 
Gruter or Jacob Spon did upon a nonseniieil 
inscription, I thought I made sense of it ; bot, 
to make sure of it, the best way, I imsginedL 
was to turn it into English, and sec how it would 
look then ; — so I went on leisurely as a trifling 
man does, sometimes writing a sentence, then 
taking a turn or two, and then looking hov 
the world went, out of the window ; so tittt it 
wa5 nine o'clock at night before I had done ii— 
I then began, and read it as follows : — 

THE FRAGMENT. 

PASIS. 

Now as the notary's wife disputed the pant 

with the notary with too much heat, 1 wis^ 

said the notary (throwing down the parchment), 
that there was another notary here, only toiet 
down and attest all this. 
. . . And what would you do then, moniSear? 

said she, rising hastily up. The notary^ wife 

was a little fume of a woman, and the notsiT 
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thought it well to avoid a hurricane by a mild 
reply. ... I woold go, aniwered he, to bed. . . . 
You may go to the Devil, answered the notary's 
wife. 

Now there happening to be but one bed in the 
houae, the other two rooms being unfurnished, 
as is the custom at Paris, and the notary not 
caring to lie in the same bed with a woman who 
had but that moment sent him pell-mell to the 
Devil, went forth with his hat, and cane, and 
short cloak, the night being very windy, and 
walked out ill at ease towards the Pont Neuf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the 
whole world who have passed over the Pont 
Neuf must own that it is the noblest— the finest 
— ^the grandest— the lightest— the longest — the 
broadest that ever conjoined land and land to- 
gether upon the face of the terraqueous globe. — 
By ihu it Mtemt as if tie author of tMe 
Fraginent had not been a Frenchman, 

Tlie worst fault which divines and the doctors 
of the Sorbonne can allege against it is, that if 
there is but a capful of wind in or about Paris, 
'tis more blasphemously eaere Dieu^d there than 
in any other aperture of the whole city, — and 
with reason, good and cogent, messieurs ; for it 
eomes against you without crying ffarde d^eau, 
and with such unpremeditable puffs, that of the 
few who cross it with their hats on, not one in 
fifty but hazards two livres and a half, which is 
its full worth. 

The poor notary, just as he was passing by 
the sentry, instinctively clapped his cane to the 
tide of it ; but, in raising it up, the point of his 
cone, catching hold of the loop of the sentinel's 
hat, hoisted it over the spikes of the balustrade 
elear into the Seine. 

^Tie an ill wind, said a boatman who 

catched it, tohich Hows nobody any good. 

The sentry, being a Gascon, incontinently 
twirled up his whiskers and levelled his arque- 



Arquebuses in those days went off with 

matches; and an old woman's paper lantern 

at the end of the bridge happening to be blown 

out, she had borrowed the sentry's match to 

light it. — It gave a moment's time for the 

Gascon's blood to run cool, and turn the 

accident better to his advantage. — *Ti$ an ill 

vind, said he, catching off the notary's castor, 

and legitimating the capture with the boatman's 

adsge. 

The poor notary crossed the bridge, and, 
palling along the Rue de Dauphine into the 
Fauxbourg of St. Qennain, lamented himself 
ss he walked along in this manner : — 

Luckless man that I am ! said the notary, to 
be the sport of hurricanes all my days I— to be 
bom to have the storm of ill language levelled 
against me and my profession wherever I go ! — 
to be forced into marriage by the thunder of the 
church to a tempest of a woman !— to be driven 
torth out of my house by domestic winds, and 



despoiled of my castor by pontific ones ! — ^to be 
here, bare-headed, in a windy night, at the 
mercy of the ebbs and flows of accidents 1 — 
Where am I to lay my head ? — ^SOserable man ! 
what wind in the two-and-thirty points in the 
whole compass can blow unto thee, as it does 
to the rest of thy fellow-creatures, good ! 

As the notary was passing on by a dark 
passage, complaining in this sort, a voice called 
out to a girl, to bid her run for the next 
notary. — Now the notary being the next, 
availing himself of his situation, walked up the 
passage to the door, and, passing through an 
old sort of saloon, was ushered into a laige 
chamber, dismantled of everything but a long 
military pike, a breast-plate, a rusty old sword, 
and bandoleer, hung up equidistant in four 
different places against the walL 

An old personage, who had heretofore been 
a gentleman, and, unless decay of fortune taints 
the blood along with it, was a gentleman at that 
time, lay supporting his head upon his hand, in 
his bed ; a little table with a taper burning was 
set close beside it, and close by the table was 
placed a chair :— the notary sat him down in it ; 
and, pulling out his inkhom and a sheet or two 
of paper whieh he had in his pocket, he placed 
them before him, and, dipping his pen in his 
ink, and leaning his breast over the table, he 
disposed everything to make the gentleman's 
last will and testament. 

. . . Alas I Monsieur le Notaire, said the 
gentleman, raising himself up a little, I have 
nothing to bequeath, which will pay the expense 
of bequeathing, except the history of myself, and 
I could not die in peace unless I left it as a 
legacy to the world ; the profits arising out of 
it I bequeath to you for the pains of taking it 
from me.— It is a story so uncommon, it must 
be read by all mankind;— it will make the 
fortunes of your house. . . . The notary dipped 
his pen into his inkhom. . . . Almighty Director 
of every event in my life ! said the old gentleman, 
looking up earnestly, and raising his hands 
towards heaven, — ^Thou whose hand has led 
me on through such a labyrinth of strange 
passages down into this scene of desolation, 
assist the decaying memory of an old, infirm, 
and broken-hearted man! — Direct my tongue 
by the spirit of thy eternal truth, that this 
stranger may set down nought but what is 
written in that Book from whose records, said 
he, clasping hii hands together, I am to be con- 
demned or acquitted ! ^The notary held up 

the point of his pen betwixt the taper and hie 
eye. 

... It is a story. Monsieur le Notaire, said 
the gentleman, which will rouse up eveiy 
affection in nature ;— it will loll the humane, 
and touch the heart of Cruelty herself with 
pity. 

The notary was inflamed with a desire to 
begin, and put his pen a third time into his ink- 
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horn ! and the old gentleman, turning a little 

more towards the notary, began to dictate Ms 
story in these words :— ^ 

. . . And where is the rest of it, La Fleur? 
■aid, I,— OS he just then entered the room 



'JTHE FKAGMENT, AND THE BOUQUET.» 

PAsn. 

Whin La Fleur came close up to the table, and 
was made to comprehend what I wanted, he told 
me there were only two other sheets of it, which 
he had wrapped round the stalks of a bouquet to 
keep it together, which he had presented to the 
demoitelU upon the Boulevards. . . . Then prithee, 
La Fleur, said I, step back to her, to the Ck)unt 
de B****'s hotel, and see if thou canst get U. . . . 
There is no doubt of it, said La Fleur ; — and 
away he flew. 

In a very little time the poor fellow came 
back, quite out of breath, with deeper marks of 
disappointment in his looks than could arise 
from the simple irreparability of the fragment. 
Jtute Ciel/ in less than two minutes that the 
poor fellow had taken his last tender farewell 
of her, his faithless mistress had given Ids gage 
iTajnour to one of the Count's footmen— the 
footman to a young sempstress — and the semp- 
stress to a fiddler, with my fragment at the end 
of it. — Our misfortunes were involved together. 
— I gave a sigh, and La Fleur echoed it back 
•gain to my ear. 

. . • How perfidious ! cried La Fleur. . . . 
How unlucky ! said L 

... I should not have been mortified, 
monsieur, quoth La Fleur, if she had lost it. 
. . . Nor I, La Fleur, said I, had I found it. 

Whether I did or no, will be seen hereafter. 



THE ACT OF CHARITY. 

PABIS. 

The man who either disdains or fears to walk 
up a dark entry may be an excellent good man, 
and fit for a hundred things ; but he will not do 
to make a good Sentimental Traveller. I count 
little of the many things I see pass at broad 
noon-day, in large and open streets. — ^Nature is 
shy, and hates to act before spectators ; but in 
such an unobserved comer you sometimes see 
a single short scene of hers worth all the senti- 
ments of a dozen French plays compounded 
together ; and yet they are absolutdy fine ;— and 
whenever I have a more brilliant affair upon 
my hands than common, as they suit a preacher 
quite as well as a hero, I generally make my 
sermon out of 'em ; and for the text — * Cappa- 
docia, Fontus and Asia, Fhrygia and Pamphylia,* 
is as good as any one in the Bible. 

> Kosegiy. 



There is a long dark passage issuing out bm 
the Opera Comique into a narrow street; \a 
trod by a few who humbly wait for a/ocrc,* or 
wish to get off quietly o*foot when the open ■ 
done. At the end of it, towards the thsstic^ 
'tis lighted by a small candle, the light of whkk 
is almost lost before you get half-way down; 
but near the door, 'tis more for ornament tbta 
use ; you see it as a fix'd star of the least msgni* 
tude ; it bums,— but does little good to tbi 
world, that we know of. 

In returning along tlus passage, I diseened, 
as I approached within five or six paces of tin 
door, two ladies standing, arm in arm, witli 
their backs against the wall, waiting, si I 
imagined, for a Jiacre, As they were next tiie 
door, I thought they had a prior right ; so edged 
myself up within a yard or little more of them, 
and quietly took my stand. — I was in black, and 
scarce seen. 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of s 
woman, of about thirty-six ; the other, of tfa» 
same size and make, of about forty : there vu 
no msak of wife or widow in any one pert of 
either of them ; — they seemed to be two upri^t 
vestal sisters, unsapped by caresses, unbroke is 
upon by tender salutations. I could have wiihed 
to have made them happy; — their happinea 
was destined, that night, to come from another 
quarter. 

A low voice, with a good turn of exprenkm, 
and sweet cadence at the end of it, begged for 
a twelve-sous piece betwixt them, for the love 
of Heaven. I thought it singular that a b^gtf 
should fix the quota of an alms, — and that the 
sum should be twelve times as much as what is 
usually given in the dark. They both seemed 
astonished at it as much as myself. . . . Twelre 
sous! said one. . . . A twelve-sons piece 1 aid 
the other, — and made no reply. 

The poor man said he knew not hovto 

ask less of ladies of their rank ; and boVd down 
his head to the ground. 

• . . Poo ! said they, — ^we have no money. 

The beggar remained silent for a moment ^ 
two, and renewed his supplication. 

... Do not, my fair young ladies, said bfl^ 
stop your good ears against me. . . . Upon my 
word, honest man ! said the younger, we have 
no change. . . . Then God bless you ! said tbo 
poor man, and multiply those joys which joi 

can give to others without change ! ^I oh- 

served the eldest sister put her hand into her 

pocket. m see, said she, if I have a sou! 

. . . A sous ! give twelve, said the supplicant; 
Nature has been bountiful to you I be bouatifnl 
to a poor man. 

... I would, friend, with oil my hoa^ nid 
the younger, if I had it. 

. . . My fair charitable ! said he, addreniag 
himself to the elder, — ^what is it but your good- 

^ Hsckney-eoadi. 
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humanitj which makes your bright 
'eet that they outshine the morning, 
;his dark passage? and what was it 
de the Marqtds de Santerre and his 
^y BO much of you both as they Just 

• « 

o ladies seemed much affected; and 
ly, at the same time, they both put 
ds into their pockets, and each took 
Ive-sons piece. 

itest between them and the poor sup- 
as no more, — it was continued betwixt 
:s which of the two should give the 
us piece in charity ;— and, to end the 
hey both gave it together, and the man 

y. 



TIE KIDDLE EXPLAINED. 

PARTft- 

i> hastily after him : it was the very 
386 success in asking charity of the 
jefore the door of the hotel had so 
ne ; and I found at once his secret, or 
he basis of it ; — 'twas flattery. 
•us essence I how refreshing art thou to 
how strongly are all its powers and all 
Qcsses on thy side I how sweetly dost 
with the blood, and help it through the 
tcult and tortuous passages to the heart ! 
oor man, as he was not straitened for 
d given it here in a larger dose: 'tis 
lie had a way of bringing it into less 
r the many sudden cases he had to do 
the streets ; but how he contrived to 
sweeten, concentre, and qualify it, — I 
my spirit with the inquiry; — it is 
the beggar gained two twelve-sous 
«nd they can best tell the rest who 
ned much greater matters by it. 

PARIS. 

forwards in the world not so much by 
rvices as receiving them : you take a 
g twig, and put it in the ground ; and 
1 water it, because you have planted it. 
le Count de B****, merely because he 
e me one kindness in the affair of the 
, would go on and do me another, the 
i he was at Paris, in making me known 
w people of rank ;— and they were to 
me to others, — and so on. 
got master of my tecrti just in time to 
se honours to some little account ; other- 
1 is commonly the case, I should have 
r supped a single time or two round ; 
Q, by translating French looks and atti- 
to plain English, I should presently have 
bt I had got hold of the convert^ of some 

Plate, napkin, knife, fork, and spoon. 



more entertaining guest ; and, in course, should 
have resigned all my places, one after another, 
merely upon the principle that I could not keep 
them. — ^As it was, things did not go much amiss. 
I had the honour of being introduced to the 
old Marquis de B****. In days of yore he had 
signalized himself by some suudl feats of chivalry 
in the Ccur cT Amour, and had dressed himself 
out to the idea of tilts and tournaments ever 
since.— The Marquis de B**** wished to have it 
thought the affair was somewhere else than in 
his brain. ' He could like to take a trip to 
England ;* and asked much of the English ladies. 
. . . Stay where you are, I beseech you. Mom. 

le Marquis, said I. Les Messieurs Anglois can 

scarce get kind look from them as it is. ^The 

Marquis invited me to supper. 

Mons. P****, the farmer-general, was just as 
inquisitive about our taxes. — They were very 
considerable, he heard ... If we knew but 
how to collect them, said I, making him a low 
bow. 

I could never have been invited to Mons. 
P****'s concerts upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to Madame de Q*** 
as an esprit,— U&dame de Q*** was an e^ffril 
herself : she burnt with impatience to see me, 
and hear me talk. I had not taken my seat, 
before I saw she did not care a sous whether I 
had any wit or no — I was let in to be convinced 
she had. — I call Heaven to witness I never once 
opened the door of my lips. 

Madame de Y *** vowed to every creature she 
met, ' She had never had a more improving con- 
versation with a man in her life.' 

There are three epochas in the empire of a 
French woman ; — she is coquette, — then deist, 
then dUvote, The empire during these is never 
lost; — she only changes her subjects; when 
thirty-five years and more have unpeopled her 
dominions of the slaves of love, she re-peoples 
it with the slaves of infidelity, and then with 
the slaves of the church. 

Madame de Y*** was vibrating betwixt the 
first of these epochas : the colour of the rose 
was fading fast away ; — she ought to have been 
a deist five years before the time I had the 
honour to pay my first visit. 

She placed me upon the same sofa with her, 
for the sake of disputing the point of religion 

more closely. In short, Madame de Y*** 

told me she believed nothing. — I told Madame 
de Y*** it might be her principle ; but I was 
sure it could not be her interest to level the 
outworks, without which I could not conceive 
how such a citadel as hers could be defended ; 
that there was not a more dangerous thing in 
the world than for a beauty to be a deist ; 
that it was a debt I owed my creed not to con- 
ceal it from her — that I had not been five 
minutes upon the sofa beside her, before I had 
begun to form designs ;— and what is it but the 
sentiments of religion, and the persuasioii they 
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had excited in her breast, which could have 
checked them as they rose up ? 

. . . We are not adamant, said I, taking hold 
of her hand ; and there is need of all restraints, 
till age in her own time steals in and lays them 
on us. — But, my dear lady, said I, kissing her 
hand, — *tii too— too soon. — 

I declare I had the credit all oyer Paris of 

unperverting Madune deV***. She affirmed 

to Mons. D*** and the Ahb6 M***, that in one 
half hour I had said more for revealed religion 
than all their Encyclopedia had said against it. 
—I was lifted directly in Madame de y****B 
coterU; — and she put off the epocha of deism 
for two years. 

I remember it was in this coterie, in the middle 
of a discourse, in which I was showing the ne- 
cessity of Afirit cause, that the young Count de 
Faineant took me by the hand to the farthest 
comer of the room, to tell me my tolUaire was 
pinned too strait about my neck. ... It should 
be plus hadinant, said the Count, looking down 
upon his own ;— but a word, Mons. Yorick, to 
the wise. . . . 

— And from the wite, Mons. le Count, replied 
I, making him a bow, — is enough 

The Count de Faineant embraced me with 
more ardour than ever I was embraced by mortal 
man. 

For three weeks together I was of every 

man's opinion I met. Pardil ceMons. Yorick 

a autant dCesprU que nous auires, , , , II raisonne 
bien, said another. . . . Cest un bon enfant, said 
a third. — And at this price I could have eaten 
and drunk and been merry all the days of my 
life at Paris ; but 'twas a dishonest reckoning; — 
I grew ashamed of it : it was the gain of a slave : 
every sentiment of honour revolted against it. 
The higher I got, the more was I forced upou 
my beggarly system; — the better the coterie, — 
the more children of Art, — I languished for those 
of Nature; and one i]jght» after a most vile 
prostitution of myself to haJf a dozen different 
people, I grew sick, went to bed, ordered La 
Fleur to get me horses in the morning, to set 
out for Italy. 



MABIA. 
XOULINBB. 

I NXVEB felt what the distress of plenty was in 
any one shape till now, — to travel it through the 
Bourbonnois, the sweetest part of France, in 
the heyday of the vintsge, when Nature is 
pouring her abundance into every one's lap, and 
every eye is lifted up, — a journey through each 
step of which music beats time to labour, and 
all her children are rejoicing as they carry in 
their clusters ;— to pass through this with my 
affections flying out, and kindling at every group 
before me, — and every one of them was pregnant 
with adventures. 



Just Heaven! — it would fill up twenty 
volumes ;— and alas ! I have but a few naU 
pages left of this to crowd it into, — and hilf d 
these must be taken up with the poor Ham 
my friend Mr. Shandy met with near Moulina. 

The story he had told of that disordered 
maid affected me not a little in the reading; but 
when I had got within the neighbourhood idtoe 
she lived, it returned so strongly into my miid, 
that I could not resist an impulse wkidi 
prompted me to go half a league out of ths road, 
to the village where her paronts dwelt, to it* 
quire after her. 

Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woe* 
ful Countenance, in quest of melancholy advei* 
tures ; — I know not how it is, but I am niw 
so perfectly conscious of the existence of a nd 
within me as when I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door ; her kob 
told me the story before she opened her month. 
—She had lost her husband ; he had died, aiw 
said, of anguish, for the loss of Maria's seme, 
about a month before.— She had feared at iini, 
she added, that it would have plundered lier 
poor girl of what little understanding was kft; 
—but, on the contrary, it had brought hermoie 
to herself ; — still she could not rest. — ^Her poor 
daughter, she said, crying, was wandering sons- 
where about the road. 

—Why does my pulse beat langnid as I wiile 
this ? and what made La Fleur, whose beait 
seemed only to be tuned to joy, to pass the back 
of his hand twice across his eyes, as the woman 
stood and told it ? I beckoned to the postilliaB 
to turn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a letgiie 0^ 
Moulines, at a little opening in the road, kid* 
ing to a thicket, I discovered poor Maria sittios 
under a poplar. She was sitting with her dbow 
in her lap, and her head Iftftmug on one aide 
within her hand :— a small brook ran at the fool 
of the tree. 

I bid the postillion go on with the chaise to 
Moulines ;— and La Fleur to bespeak my sapper; 
and that I would walk after him. 

She was dressed in white, and much ss dj 
friend described her, except that her hair hung 
loose, which before was twisted with a silken 
net.— She had superadded likewise, to her 
jacket, a pale green riband, whioh fell aenMs 
her shoulder to the waist ; at tha end of which 
hung her pipe.— Her goat had been as faithkn 
as her lover ; and she had got a little dog inliea 
of him, which she kept tied by a string to her 
girdle. As I looked at her dog, she drew him 

towards her with the string. ' Thoa ahalt 

not leave me, Sylvio,' said she. I looked m 
Marians eyes, and saw she was thinking more of 
her father than of her lover, or her little gost ; 
for, as she uttered them, the tean trickled down 
her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me 
wipe them away as they fell, with my handker- 
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cluel. — ^I then steeped it in my own, — and then 
in hen, — and then in mine, — and then I wiped 
lien again ;— and as I did it, I felt such nnde- 
loibabla emotions within me as I am sure could 
not be accounted for from any combinations of 
natter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the 
books with which materialists have pestered 
the world ever convince me to the contrary. 

MAllIA. 

VteH liana had come a little to hontelf, I 
asked her if she remembered a pale thin person 
cf a man, who had sat down betwixt her and 
her goat about two years before ? . . • She said, 
■he was unsettled much at that time, but re- 
membered it upon two accounts : — ^that, ill as 
■he was, she saw the person pitied her ; and 
next, that her goat had stolen lus handkerchief, 
and she had beat him for the theft ;— she had 
mabed it, 1^ said, in the brook, and kept it 
•ver dnee in her pocket, to restore it to him, in 
«■■■ she should ever see him again ; which, she 
added, he had half promised her. As she told 
me this, ihe took the handkerchief out of her 
pocket, to let me see it ; she had folded it up 
neatly in a eouple of vine-leaves, tied round 
with a tendriL— On opening it, I saw an S. 
marked in one of the comers. 

S he had since that, she told me, strayed as 
Uat as Bome, and walked round St. Peter's once 
—and returned back ; — ^that she found her way 
■lone across the Apennines,— had travelled over 
aU Lombardy without money, — and through the 
flinty roads of Savoy without shoes : how she 
had bome it, and how she had got supported, 
she could not tell ;— but Qod tetyers iijt toindt, 
■■id Maria, to the shorn lamb, 

. . . Shom indeed I and to the «ioick, said 
I ^-«nd wast thou in my own land, where I 
have a cottage, I would take thee to it, and 
shelter thee ; thou shouldst eat of my own 
bread, and drink of my own cup ; — I would be 
kind to thy Sylvio ;— in all thy weaknesses and 
wanderings I would seek after thee, and bring 
thee back ; — ^when the sun went down I would 
say my prayers; and when I had done thou 
■honldst play thy evening-song upon thy pipe : 
nor would the inoense of my sacrifice be worse 
accepted for entering heaven along with that 
of a broken heart! 

Nature melted within mo as I uttered this ; 
and Maria observing, as I took out my handker- 
chief, that it was steeped too much already to 
be of use, would needs go wash it in the stream. 
. • . And where will you dry it, ^laria ? said L 
... Ill dry it in my bosom, said she ;— 'twill 
do me good. 

. . . And is your hcai-t still so warm, Maria ? 
■aidL 

I touched upon the string on which hung all 
her socTOWs ; — she looked with wistful disorder 



for some time in my face ; and then, without 
saying anything, took her pipe, and played her 
service to the Virgin.— The string I had toucfard 
ceased to vibrate ; in a moment or two Maria 
returned to herself, — lot her pipe fall,— a»l 
rose up. 

. . . And where are you going, Maria? saidl 
I. . . . She said, To Moulincs. . . . Let us go« 
sxdd I, together. — l^Iaiia put her arm witliis 
mine, and lengthening the string to let the deg 
follow, — in that order we entered Moulincs. 



MABIA. 
MOULINB8. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the 
market-place, yet, when we got into the middle 
of this, I stopped to take my last look and last 
farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of 
the first order of fine forms :— afBiction had 
touched her looks with something that was 
scarce earthly ; — still she was feminine ; and 
so much was there about her of all that the 
heart wishes, or the eye looks for, in woman, 
that, could the traces be ever worn out of her 
brain, and those of Eliza out of mine, she should 
not only eat of my bread and drink of my owa 
cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, and ba 
unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden ! — Imbibe the oil 
and wine which the compassion of a stranger, 
as he joumeyeth on his way, now pours into 
thy wounds ;— the Being who has twice bruised 
thee can only bind them up for ever. 

THE BOURBONNOIS. 

Thebe was nothing from which I had painted 
out for myself so joyous a riot of the affectioLi 
as in this journey in the vintage, through thij 
part of France ; but pressing through this gate 
of sorrow to it, my sufferings have totally un- 
fitted me. In every scene of festivity I saw 
Maria in the background of the piece, sitting 
pensive under her poplar : and I had got almost 
to Lyons before I was able to cast a shade across 
her. 

Dear Sensibility ! aonrce inexhausted of all 
that's precious in our joys, or costly in our 
sorrows ! — thou chainest thy martyr down upon 
his bed of straw, and 'tis thou who liftest him 
up to heaven ! — Eternal fountain of our feeling I 
— 'tis here I trace thee, — and this is thy ' divinity 
which atirs teithin me;' — ^not that, in some sad 
and sickening moments, ' my $oul shrinks back 
upon herself, and startles at destruction /* — mere 
pomp of words I — but that I feel some generous 
joys and generous cares beyond myself ;— all 
comes from thee, great — ^great Sensorium of tha 
world ! which vibrates, if a hair of our heads 
but fall upon the ground, in the remotest desert 
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of thy creation. — ^Touched with thee, Eogenius 
draws my curtain when I langaiBh, — Shears xny 
tale of symptoms, and blames the weather for 
the disorder of his nenres. Thou givest a por- 
tion of it sometimes to the roughest peasant 
who traverses the bleakest mountains ;— he finds 
the lacerated lamb of another's flock. — ^This 
moment I behold him leaning with his head 
against his crook, with piteous inclination look- 
ing down upon it ! — Oh ! had I come one moment 
sooner ! — ^it bleeds to death ! — ^his gentle heart 
bleeds with it ! 

Peace to thee, generous swain ! — ^I see thou 
walkcst off with anguish, — ^but thy joys shall 
balance it ; for happy is thy cottage, and 
happy is the sharer of it, and happy are the 
lamlMi which sport about you. 

THE SUPPER. 

A 8H0K coming loose from the forefoot of the 
thill-hone, at the beginning of the ascent of 
Mount Taurira, the postUlion dismounted, 
twisted the shoe off, and put it in his pocket. 
As the ascent was of five or six miles, and that 
horse our main dependence, I made a point of 
having the shoe fastened on again as well as we 
could ; but the postillion had thrown away the 
nails ; and the hammer in the chaise-box being 
of no great use without them, I submitted to 
go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, when, 
coming to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil 
lost a second shoe, and from off his other fore- 
foot. I then got out of the chaise in good earnest ; 
and seeing a house about a quarter of a mile to 
the left hand, with a great deal to do, I pre- 
vailed upon the postillion to turn up to it. The 
look of the house, and of everything about it, 
as we drew nearer, soon reconciled me to the 
disaster. — It was a little farm-house, surrounded 
with about twenty acres of vineyard, about as 
much com ; and close to the house, on one side, 
was a potagerU of an acre and a half, full of 
everything which could make plenty in a French 
peasant's house ; — and on the other side was 
a little wood, which furnished wherewithal to 
dress it. It was about eight in the evening 
when I got to the house, — ^so I left the postil- 
lion to manage his point as he could ; and, f oi 
mine, I walked directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey-headed 
man and his wife, with five or six sons and sons- 
in-law, and their several wives, and a joyous 
genealogy out of tliem. 

They were all sitting down together to their 
lentil-soup ; a large wheaten loaf was in the 
middle of the table ; and a flagon of wine at 
each end of it promised joy through the stages 
of the repast ;— 'twas a feast of love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and, with 
% respectful cordiality, would have me sit down 
ttt thA table. My heart was sot down the 



moment I entered the room : lo I sat don 
at once, like a son of the family ; and, to inreil 
myself in the character as speedily as I eooU, 
I instantly borrowed the old man's knife^ sad, 
taking up the loaf, cut myself a hearty londuoa; 
and, as I did it, I saw a testimony in every eyt, 
not only of an honest welcome, bat of a welcone 
mixed with thanks that I had not seemed to 
doubt it. 

Was it this ? or, teU mc. Nature, what die 'it 
was that made this morsel so sweet,— sod to 
what magic I owe it that the draught I took of 
their flagon was so delicious with it that ^ 
remain upon my palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste, the gofiS 
which followed it was much more sa 

THE GEACEL 

VThvs tnpper was over, the old man gave a 
knock upon the table with the hafi of his knife, 
to bid them prepare for the dance. The momeBi 
the signal was given, the women and girls m 
all together into a back apartment to tie up their 
hair, — and the young men to tiie door to wsik 
their faces and change their taboU ; and in 
three minutes every soul wai ready, upoa a 
little esplanade before the house, to begin.— 
The old man and his wife came out last, and, 
placing me betwixt them, sat down npcm aso^ 
of turf by the door. 

The old man had some fifty years ago been 
no mean performer upon ;he vieti^— and, st 
the age he was then of, touched it well cnoof^ 
for the purpose. His wife sung now and then 
a little to the tune, — then intermitted,— and 
joined her old man again ss their children sod 
grandchildren danced bef oxe them. 

It was not till the middle of the second danoe 
when, from some pauses in the movement 
wherein they all seemed to look up, I fancied 
I could distiogmsh an elevation of spirit dif- 
ferent from that which is the cause or the effect 
of simple jollity. In a word, I thought I beheU 
BeUgion mixing in the dance ; — but, as I hsd 
never seen her so engaged, I should have iDoksd 
upon it now as one of the illusions of an imagins- 
tion which is eternally misleading me, had not 
the old man, as soon as the dance ended, ssid 
that this was their constant way ; and that sU 
his life long he had made it a rule, after supper 
was over, to call out his family to dance and 
rejoice ; believing, he said, that a cheerfol and 
contented mind was the best sort of tK^titm to 
Heaven that an illiteratd peasant could pay—* 

... Or a learned prelate cither, aaid I. 

THE CASE OP DEUOACT. 

When you have gained the top of Moont 
Taurira, you run presently down to I^rons.— 
Adieu, then, to all rapid movements I— 'tis a 
journey of caution ; and it faxes belter with 
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its not to be in a hurry with them ; so 
cted with % voUurin to take his time 
iouple of mules, and conyey me in my 
iae safe to Turin, through Savoy. 

patient, quiet, honest people ; fear 
ir poverty, the treasury of your simple 

will not be envied you by the world, 
your vaUeys be invaded by it. — ^Nature ! 
midst of thy disorders, thou art still 

to the scantiness thou hast created ; 

thy great works about thee, little hast 
t to give, either to the scythe or to the 
but to that little thou grantest safety 
•tection; and sweet are the dwellings 
tand so sheltered ! 

he way-worn traveller vent his com- 
upon the sudden turns and dangers of 
ads, your rocks, your precipices; the 
Les of getting up, the horrors of getting 
iountains impracticable, — and cataracts, 
oil down great stones from their sum- 
id block up his road. The peasants had 
I day at work in removing a fragment 
kind between St. Michael and Madane ; 

the time my voUurin got to the place, 
id full two hours of completing, before a 

could anyhow be gained. There was 

but to wait with patience : — 'twas a 
1 tempestuous night; so that, by the 
jid that together, the voUurin found 
obliged to put up five miles short of his 
t a little decent kind of an inn by the 
le. 

hwith took possession of my bedchamber, 
od fire, ordered supper, and was thanking 

it was no worse, when a voiturin arrived 
lady in it, and her servant-maid, 
lere was no other bedchamber in the 
the hostess, without much nicety, led 
dto mine, telling them, as she usher'd 
Q, that there was nobody in it but an 

gentleman ; — that there were two good 

it, and a closet within the room which 
lother. The accent in which she spoke 
third bed did not say much for it ; how- 
le said there were three beds, and but 
eople, — and she durst say the gentleman 

lo anything to accommodate matters. 

he lady not a moment to make a con- 
about it, so instantly made a declaration 
vould do anything in my power, 
lis did not amount to an absolute snr- 
of my bed-chamber, I still felt myself so 
be proprietor as to have a right to do the 
i of it ;— so I desired the lady to sit down, 
her into the warmest seat, called for more 
lesired the hostess to enlarge the plan of 
per, and to favour us with the very best 

lady had scarce warm*d herself five 
I at the fire before she began to turn 
kd back, and to give a look at the beds : 
3 oftener she cast her eyes that way, the 



more they returned perplexed. — I felt for her — 
and for myself ; for in a few minutes, what by 
her looks, and the case itself, I found myself as 
much embarrassed as it was possible the lady 
could be herself. 

That the beds we were to lie in were in one 
and the same room was enough, simply by itself, 
to have excited all this;— but the position of 
them (for they stood parallel, and so very close 
to each other as only to allow a space for a small 
wicker-chair betwixt them) rendered the affair 
still more oppressive to us ;— they were fixed up, 
moreover, near the fire ; and the projection of 
the chimney on one side, and a large beam which 
crossed the room on the other, formed a kind of 
recess for them that was no way favourable to 
the nicety of our sensations : — if anything could 
have added to it, it was that the two beds were 
both of them so very small as to cut us off from 
every idea of the lady and the maid lying 
together, which, in either of them, could it have 
been feasible, my lying beside them, though a 
thing not to be wished, yet there was nothing in 
it so terrible which the imagination might not 
have passed over without torment. 

As for the little room within, it offered little 
or no consolation to us: 'twas a damp, cold 
closet, with a half -dismantled window-shutter, 
and with a window which had neither glass nor 
oil-paper in it to keep out the tempest of the 
night. I did not attempt to stifle my cough 
when the lady gave a peep into it ; so it reduced 
the case in course to this alternative, — that the 
lady should sacrifice her health to her feelings, 
and take up with the closet herself, and abandon 
the bed next mine to her maid, — or that the 
girl should take the closet, etc. 

The lady was a Picdmontcso of about thirty, 
with a glow of health in her cheeks. The maid 
was a Lyonoise of twenty, and as brisk and 
lively a French girl as ever moved. There were 
difficulties every way, — and the obstacle of tho 
stone in the road, which brought us into the 
distress, great as it appeared whilst the peasants 
were removing it, was but a pebble to what lay 
in our way now. — I have only to add that it did 
not lessen the weight which hung upon our 
spirits, that we were both too delicate to com- 
municate what we felt to each other upon the 
occasion. 

We sat down to supper ; and, had we not had 
more generous wine to it than a little inn in 
Savoy could have furnished, our tongues had 
been tied up till Necessity herself had set them 
at liberty ;— but the lady having a few bottles 
of Burgundy in her voiture, sent down her fiUe 
de ehambre for a couple of them ; so that, by the 
time supper was over, and we were left alone, 
we felt ourselves inspired with a strength of 
mind sufficient to talk, at least, without reserve, 
upon our situation. We turned it every way, 
and debated and considered it in all kinds of 
lights in the course of a two hours' negotiatloii 
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at the end of which the articles were aettlod 
finally botwixt as, and stipulated for in form 
and manner of a treaty of peace, — and, I believe, 
with as much religion and good faith on both 
Bides as in any treaty which has yet had the 
honour of being handed down to posterity. 

They wore as follow : — 

First. As the right of the bedchamber is in 
monsieur, — and he thinking the bed next to the 
fire to be warmest, he insists upon the concession, 
on the lady's side, of taking up with it. 

Granted on the part of madame ; with a pro- 
viso. That, as the curtains of that bed are of a 
flimsy transparent cotton, and appear likewise 
too scanty to draw dose, that the fiUe dt ehambre 
shall fasten up the opening, either by corking 
pins or needle and thread, in such a manner as 
shall be deemed a sufficient barrier on the sido 
of monsieur. 

Second. It is required, on the part of 
madame, that monsieur shall lie the whole 
night through in his rohc de ehambre. 

Bejeoted: in as much as monsieur is not 
worth a robe de ehambre; he having nothing in 
his portmanteau but six shirts and a black silk 
pair of breeches. 

The mentioning tlio silk pair of breeches made 
an entire change of tlie article, — for the breeches 
were accepted as an equivalent for the robe de 
ehambre; and so it was stipulated and agreed 
upon that I should lie in my black silk breeches 
all night. 

Third. It was insisted upon, and stipulated 
for, by the lady, that after monsieur was got to 
bed, and the candle and fire extinguished, that 
monsieur should not speak one single word the 
whole night. 

Granted, provided monsieur's saying his 
prayers might not be deemed an infraction 
of the treaty. 

There was but one point forgot in this treaty, 
and that was the manner in which the lady and 



myself should be obliged to undress and | 
bed ; — ^there was one way of doing it, and 
I leave to the reader to devise, protesting 
do, that if it is not the most delicate in m 
'tis the fault of his own imagination,— -&£ 
which this is not my first complaint. 

Now, when we were got to bed, whetl 
was the novelty of the situation, or what ii 
I know not ; but so it was, I could not sht 
eyes ; I tried this side and that, and tumei 
turned again, till a full hour after midi 
when Nature and Patience both wearing o 
O my God ! said I. 

. . . You have broken the treaty, mom 
said the lady, who had no more sleep 
myself. I begged a thousand pardons 
insisted it was no more than an ejaculi 
. . . She maintained 'twas an entire infra 
of the treaty. . . . I maintained it wais pro 
for in the clause of the third article. 

The lady would by no means give u; 
point, though shje weakened her barrier 1 
for, in the warmth of the dispute, I could 
two or three corking pins fall out of the ci 
to the ground. 

. . . Upon my word and honour, nuu 
said I, stretching my arm out of bed by v 
asseveration — 

(I was going to have added, that I woul 
have trespassed against the remotest id 
decorum for the world) — 

— But the fiUe de cJiambre, hearing there 
words between us, and fearing that host 
would ensue in course, had crept silently < 
her closet, and, it being totally dark, had i 
so dose to our beds that she had got hersel 
the narrow passage which separated then 
had advanced so far up as to be in a line bel 
her mistress and me ;— 

So that, when I stretched out my ha 
caught hold of ihB/UU de channbre't 
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-INQUIRY AFTEE HAPPINESS. 

be many ttatt lay, VHio will show ns any good ? 
lift thoa ap the light ct thy countenance upon 
-Psalm iv. 6. 

Teat pursuit of man is after happiness; 
le first and strongest desire of his nature, 
(ry stage of his life he searches for it as 
d treasure; courts it under a thousand 
nt shapes; and, though perpetually dis- 
ited, still persists, runs after, and in- 
fer it afresh, — asks every passenger who 
in his way, Who tnll thow him any goodf 
will assist him in the attainment or direct 
» the discovery of this great end of oil his 

J told by one to search for it among the 
ray and useful pleasures of life, in scenes 
th and sprightliness, where happiness ever 
ss, and is ever to be known by the joy and 
er which he will at once see painted in her 

cond, with a graver aspect, points out to 
stly dwellings which pride and cxtrava- 
have erected ; tells the inquirer that the 
he is in search of inhabits there ; that 
ness lives only in company with the great, 
midst of much pomp and outward state ; 
le win easily find her out by the coat of 
colours she has on, and the great luxury 
spense of equipage and furniture with 
she always sits surrounded, 
miser blesses God I wonders how any 
>uld mislead, and wilfully put him upon 
ng a scent ; convinces him that happiness 
xtravagance never inhabited under the 
roof; that, if he would not be disap- 
d in his search, he must look into the 
tnd thrifty dwelling of the prudent man, 
aowB and understands the worth of money, 
kutiously lays it up against an evil hour : 
b is not the prostitution of wealth upon 
Bsions, or the parting with it at all, that 
iutes happiness ; but that it is the keep- 
together, and the ha ring and holding it 
him and his heirs for ever, which are the 
attributes that form this great idol of 
I worship, to which so much incense is 
I up every day. 
epicure, though he easily rectifies so gross 



a mistake, yet at the same time he plunges him, 
if possible, into a greater ; for, hearing the 
objects of his pursuits to be happiness, and 
knowing of no other happiness than what is 
seated immediately in his senses, — he sends the 
inquirer there, tells him 'tis in vain to search 
elsewhere for it than where Nature herself has 
placed it— in the indulgence and gratification 
of the appetites, which are given us for that 
end; and, in a word— if he will not take his 
opinion in the matter — he may trust the word 
of a much wiser man, who has assured us that 
there is nothing better in this world than tliat 
a man should eat and drink, and rejoice in his 
works, and make his soul enjoy good in his 
labour, for that is his portion. 

To rescue him from this brutal experiment, 
Ambition takes him by the hand, and carries 
him into the world; shows h\m all the kingdoms 
of the earth and the glory of them ; points out 
the many ways of advancing his fortune, and 
raising himself to honour ; lays before his eyes 
all the charms and bewitching temptations of 
power ; and asks if there can be any happiness 
in this world liko that of being caressed, courted, 
flattered, and followed ? 

To close all, the philosopher meets him bus- 
tling in the full career of this pursuit, stops him, 
tells him if he is in search of happiness ho 
is far gone out of his way ; that this deity has 
long been banished from noise and tumults, 
where there was no rest found for her, and 
was fled into solitude far from all commerce 
of the world ; and, in a word, if he would find 
her, he must leave this busy and intriguing 
scene, and go back to that peaceful scene of 
retirement and books &om which he at first 
set out. 

In this circle too often does man run, tries all 
experiments, and generally sits down weary 
and diuatisfied with them all at last, in utter 
despair of ever accomplishing what he wants, 
nor knowing what to trust to after so many 
disappointments, or where to lay the fault, 
whether in the incapacity of his own nature, 
or the insufficiency of the enjoyments them- 
selves. 

In this uncertain and perplexed state, with- 
out knowledge which way to turn or where tol 
betake ourselves for refuge — so often abiiscd 
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and deceived by the many who pretend thus 
to show U8 any good — Lord ! says the Fsalmiat, 
lift up the light of thy countenance upon us ! 
Send us some rays of thy grace and heavenly 
wisdom, in this benighted search after happi- 
ness, to direct us safely to it ! O God ! let us 
not wander for ever without a guide, in this 
dark region, in endless pursuit of our mistaken 
good, but enlighten our eyes that we sleep not 
in death ; open to them the comforts of thy 
holy word and religion; lift up the light of 
thy countenance upon us, and make us know 
the joy and satisfaction of living in the true 
faith and fear of thee, which only can cany 
us to this haven of rest where we would be, 
— that sure haven where true joys are to bo 
found, which will at length not only answer 
all our expectations, but satisfy the most un- 
bounded of our wishes for ever and ever. 

The words thus opened naturally reduce the 
remaining part of the discourse under two 
heads. The first part of the verse, 'There 
be many that say. Who will show us any 
good?* — ^To make some reflections upon the 
insufficiency of most of our enjoyments towards 
the attainment of happiness, upon some of the 
most received plans on which 'tis generally 
sought. 

The examination of which will lead us up to 
the source and true secret of all happiness, sug- 
gested to us in the latter part of the verse, — 
' Lord ! lift thou up the light of thy counte- 
nance upon us,' — ^that there can be no real 
happiness without religion and virtue, and the 
assistance of God's grace and Holy Spirit to 
direct our lives in the true pursuit of it. 

Let us inquire into the disappointments of 
human happiness, on some of the most received 
plans on which 'tis generally sought for and 
expected by the bulk of mankind. 

There is hardly any subject more exhausted, 
or which at one time or other has afforded 
more matter for argument and declamation 
than this one, of the insufficiency of our en- 
joyments. Scarcely a reformed sensualist, 
from Solomon down to our own days, who 
has not in some fits of repentance or dis- 
appointment uttered some sharp reflection 
upon the emptiness of human pleasure, and 
of the vanity of vanities which discovers itself 
in all the pursuits of mortal man. But the 
mischief has been, that, though so many good 
things have been said, they have generally had 
the fate to be considered either as the over- 
flowings of disgust from sated appetites, which 
could no longer relish the pleasures of life; 
or as the declamatory opinions of recluse and 
splenetic men, who had never tasted them at 
all, and consequently were thought no judges 
of the matter. So that 'tis no great wonder if 
the greatest part of such reflections, however 
just in themselves and founded on truth and 
knowledge of the world, are found to leave 



little impression where the imagination 
already heated with great expectati<»u of fatal 
happiness ; and that the best lectures that hsva 
been read upon the vanity of the world k 
seldom stop a man in the pursuit of the objetl 
of his desire, or give half the conviction flik 
the possession of it will, and what the eipoi* 
ence of his own life, or a careful observitiaB 
upon the life of others, do, at length genenlljr 
confirm to us aU. 

Let us endeavour, then, to try the cause iip« 
this issue; and instead of Tecurring to tb 
common arguments, or taking any one's tronl 
in the ease, let us trust to matter of fact; sad 
if, upon inquiry, it appears that the aetMOirf 
mankind are not to be accounted for i^cmoj 
other principle but this of the insuffideney d 
our enjoyments, 'twill go further towards tli 
establishinent of the truth of this part of tli 
discourse than a thousand speculative argumsBii 
which might be offered upon the occasion. 

Now if we take a survey of the life of mm, 
from the time he is come to reason to tb 
latest decline of it in old age, we shall find 
him engaged, and generally huiiied on, in sack 
a succession of different pursuits and diiEerait 
opinions of things, through the different stsfei 
of his life, as will admit of no explication bat 
this, — That he finds no rest for the sole of Us 
foot on any of the plana where he has been kd 
to expect it. 

The moment he is got loose from tutois sad 
governors, and is left to judge for himself, sad 
pursue this scheme his own way, his fint 
thoughts are generally foil of the siigM7 
happiness which he is going to enter upoi^ 
from the free enjoyment of the pleasoies ia 
which he sees others of his age and fortsM 
engaged. 

In consequence of this, take notice how Ui 
imagination is taught by every guttering appcH^ 
ance that flatters this expectation. Ofaian 
what imivessions are made upon his lenseflf 
diversions, music, dress, and beauty ; and h0V 
his spirits are upon the wing, flying in pnnoit 
of them, that you would think he could newv 
have enough. 

Leave him to himself a few years, till tin 
edge of appetite is worn down, and yoa viB 
scarce know him again. Tou will find Ub 
entered into engagements, and setting up f* 
a man of business and conduct, talking of a* 
other happiness but what centres in pirojeciK^ 
mftlrfng the most of this world, and proridiiig 
for his children and children's childien sftar 
them. Kxamine his notions, he will tell yot I 
that the gayer pleasures of youth are only tt j 
for those who know not how to di^oss of ■ 
themselves and time to better adTaatsp. 
That however fair and promiainf thoy m^^ 
appear to a man unpractised in them, ihey wot 
no better than a life of folly and impertinnee; 
and, so far from aaswwing yoor o^eetatioM 
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>f hatppineM, 'twu well if you eacaped without 
lain. Thai in every experiment he had tried, 
le had found more bitter than tweet ; and, for 
the Utile pleaaure one could snatch, it too often 
Left a terrible iting behind it. Besides, did the 
balanoe lie on the other side, he would tell you 
there could be no true satisfaction where a life 
runs on in so giddy a circle, out of which a wise 
nan should extricate himself as soon as he can, 
that he may begin to look forwards; that it 
becomes a man of character and consequence 
to lay aside childish things, to take care of his 
interests, to establish the fortune of his family, 
and place it out of want and dependence ; and, 
in a word, if there is such a thing as happiness 
mfjosk earth, it must consist in the accomplish- 
BBent of this; and, for his own part, if God 
diould prosper his endeavours so as to be worth 
such a sum, or to be able to bring such a point 
to bear, he shall be one of the happiest of the 
sons of men. In full assurance of this, on he 
drudges, plots, contrives, rises early, late 
takes rest, and eats the bread of carefulness, 
till at length, by hard labour and perseverance, 
be has reached, if not outgone, the object he 
had first in view. When he has got thus far, 
if he is a plain and sincere man, he will make 
BO scruple to acknowledge truly what alteration 
he has found in himself. If you ask him, he 
will tell you that his imagination painted some- 
thing before his eyes, the reality of which he 
has not yet attained to; that, with all the 
•eeumulation of his wealth, he neither lives 
the merrier, sleeps the sounder, nor has less 
eire and anxiety upon his spirits than at his 
first setting out. 

Perhaps, youll say, some dignity, honour, or 
title only is wanting : oh ! could I accomplish 
that, aa there would be nothing left then for 
to wish, good God ! how happy should I be ! 
Tu still the same : the dignity or title, though 
they crown his head with honour, add not one 
eabit to his happiness. Upon summing up the 
leeoont, all, all is found to be seated merely in 
Hm imagination. The faster he has pursued, 
the faster the phantom flies before him ; and, 
to use the satirist*s comparison of the chariot- 
wheels, haste as they will, they must for ever 
keep the same distance. 

But what ? though I have been thus far dis- 
appointed in my expectations of happiness from 
the possession of riches, ' let me try whether 
I shall not meet with it in the spending and 
fashionable enjoyment of them.* 

Behold ! I will get me down, and make me 
great works, and build me houses, and plant 
me vineyards, and make me gardens, and pools 
of water ; and I will get me servants and 
maidens ; and whatsoever my eyes desire I 
will not keep from them. 

In prosecution of this, he drops all painful 
puranits, withdraws himself frcm the busy 
oart of the world, realizes, pulls down* builds 



up again; buys statues, pictures; plants, and 
plucks up by the roots ; levels mountains, and 
fills up valleys; turns rivers into dry ground, 
and dry ground into rivers; says unto this 
man, Go, and he goeth; and unto another. 
Do this, and he doeth it : and whatsoever 
his soul lusteth after, of this kind, he with- 
holds not from it. When everything is thus 
planned by himself, and executed according to 
his wish and direction, surely he is arrived to 
the accomplishment of his wishes, and has got 
to the simimit of all human happiness? Let 
the most fortunate adventurers in tliis way 
answer the question for him, and say how 
often it arises higher than a bare and simple 
amusement ; and well if you can compoimd for 
that, since 'tis often purchased at so high a 
price, and so soured by a mixture of other 
incidental vexations, as to become too often 
a work of repentance, which in the end will 
extort the same sorrowful confession from him 
which it did from Solomon in the like case, — 
' Lo ! I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour that I had 
laboured to do ; and behold all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit : and there was no profit 
to me under the sun.' 

To inflame this account the more— it would 
be no miracle if, upon casting it up, he haa 
gone further lengths than he first intended; 
run into expenses which have entangled his 
fortune; and brought himself into such diffi- 
culties as to make way for the last experiment 
he can try, — and that is, to turn miser, with no 
happiness in view but what is to rise out of the 
little designs of a sordid mind, set upon saving 
and scraping up all he has injudiciously spent. 

In this \z&t stage, behold him a poor trem- 
bling wretch, shut up from all mankind, sinking 
into utter contempt ; spending careful days and 
sleepless nights in pursuit of what a narrow and 
contracted heart can never enjoy : and let us 
here leave him to the conviction he will one day 
find,— that there is no end of his labour ; that 
his eyes will never be satisfied with riches, or 
will say. For whom do I labour and bereave 
myself of rest ? This is also a sore travaiL 

I believe this is no uncommon picture of the 
disappointments of human life, and the manner 
our pleasures and enjoyments slip from under 
us in every stage of our life. And though I 
would not be thought, by it, as if I was denying 
the reality of pleasures, or disputing the being 
of them, any more than one would the reality 
of pain, yet I must observe, on this head, that 
there is a plain distinction to be made betwixt 
pleasure and happiness ; for, though there can 
be no happiness without pleasure, yet the re- 
verse of the proposition will not hold true. We 
are so made that, from the common gratifications 
of our appetites, and the impressions of a thou- 
sand objects, we snatch the one, like a transient 
gleam, without bein^ suffered to tiste the other, 
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and enjoy the perpetual sunshine and fair 
weather which constantly attend it. Thig, I 
contend, if only to be found in religion— in the 
consciousness of virtue — and the sure and certain 
Iiopcs of a better life, which brighten all our 
prospects, and leave no room to dread disap- 
pointments ; because the expectation thereof is 
built upon a rock, whose foundations are as deep 
OS those of heaven and helL 

And though in our pilgrimage through this 
world some of us may be so fortunate as to meet 
with some dear fountains by tlic way, that may 
cool for a few moments the heat of this great 
thirst of happiness ; yet our Saviour, who knew 
the world, though he enjoyed but little of it, 
tells us that whosoever drinkcth of this water 
will thirst again; and we all find, by experi- 
ence, it is so, and by reason, that it always must 
bo so. 

I conclude with a short observation upon So- 
lamon's evidence in this case. 

Never did the busy brain of a lean and hectic 
chemist search for the philosopher's stone with 
more pains and ardour than this great man did 
after happiness. He was one of the wisest 
inquirers into Nature ; had tried all her powers 
and capacities ; and, after a thousand vain spe- 
culations and vile experiments, he affirmed, at 
length, it lay hid in no one thing he hod tried. 
Like the chemist's projections, all had ended in 
rmoke, or, what was worse, in vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. — The conclusion of the whole 
matter was this, that he advises every man 
who would bo happy to fear God and keep his 
commandments. 
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a mournful traveller the short rest and refrab- 
ments necessary to luppport his spirits thnxfh 
the stages of a weary pilgrimage ? or that hi 
would coll him to a severe reckoning, becaase h 
his way he had hastily snatched at some fittb 
fugacious pleasures, merely to sweeten tfaisiiB* 
easy journey of life, and reconcile him to tie 
ruggedness of the road, and the many hud 
jostlings he is sure to meet with ? Consider, I 
beseech you, what provision and acoommodfttioo 
the Author of our being has prepared for tb, 
that we might not go on Ksfsa way soirontDf ; 
how many caravanseras of rest; what pown 
and faculties he has given ns for taking it; 
what apt objects he has placed in our way to 
entertain us, — some of which he has made lo 
fair, BO exquisitely fitted for this end, that thef 
have power over us for a time, to chaim aviy 
the sense of pain, to cheer up the dejected hesit . 
imder poverty and sickness, and make it go inl 
remember its miseries no more. 

I will not contend at present against thb zll^ 
toric ; I woiild choose rather for a moment to |d 
on with the allegory, and say we are travdkB, 
and, in the most affecting sense of that ides, 
that, like travellers, though upon business of the 
last and nearest concern to ns, we may surely 
be allowed to amuse ourselves with the natonl 
or artificial beauties of the country we are pash 
ing through, without reproach, of forgetting flis 
main errand we are sent upon ; and if we can so 
order it as not to be led out of the way bj the 
variety of prospects, edifices, and rains whicfa 
solicit us, it would be a nonsensical piece of 
saint-errantry to shut our eyes. 

But let us not lose sight of the argument ii 
pursuit of the simile. 
IL— THB HOUSE OF FEASTING AND THE 1 Let us remember, various as our exeonioDi 



* It is better 

the boose 



are, that we have still set our faces towsidi 

^^ ^ , , ^ f Jerusalem ; that we have a place of rest and 

to go to the house of mouming than to I ^ ^ towards which we hasten, and that 

lose of feasting.*— EccLEs. vn. 2, 8. ■ i«»ff"*««» •^"•»"« t»«*w** ww u»m:ii, «iu «»• 

the way to get there is not so much to please 



That I deny : but let us hear the wise mon^s 
reasoning upon it, — ' For that is the end of all 
men, and the living will lay it to his heart; 
sorrow is better than laughter,' — for a crack- 
brained order of Carthusian monks, I grant, but 
not for men of the world. For what purpose, do 
you imagine, has God made us ? for the social 
sweets of the well-watered valleys, where he has 
planted us ; or for the dry and dismal desert of 
a Sierra Morena ? Are the sad accidents of life, 
and the imcheery hours which perpetually ovcr- 



our hearts, as to improve them in virtue ; tint 
mirth and feasting are usually no friends i» 
achievements of this kind, but that a season of 
affliction is in some sort a season of piety, on 
only because our sufferings are ipt to put m a 
mind of our sins, but that by the check aad 
interruption which they give to our pomiti^ 
they allow us what the hurry and bustle of the 
world too often deny us, — and that is a littb, 
e for reflection, which is all that most of ■ 
wont to make ns wiser and better men; that 



take us, — are they not enough* but we must sally a at certain times it is so nec cs sa i y a man's wai 
forth in quest of them, belie our own hearts, llBhould be turned towards itself, that, rathertiiaB 
and say, as our text would have us, that they Vwant occasions, he had better purchase then aft 



are better than those of joy? Did the Best of 
Beings send us into the world for this end, — to 
go weeping through it, — ^to vex and shorten a 
life short and vexatious enough already? Do 
you think, my good preacher, that he who is 



;the expense of his present happinen. He had 
tter, as the text expresses it, ^ fo ikthom^ 
ing, where he will meet with somethiBg 
to subdue his passions, than to the bome of 
feasting, where the joy and gaiety of tbe phM 



infinitely happy can envy us our enjoyments? I is likely to excite them. That wlicretf the flatv- 
or that a Being so infinitely kind would grudge I tainments and caresses of the one pkce eipoM 
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lis heui and lay it open to temptations ; th 
oRows of the oUier defend it, and ai natiurall; 
but them finim it. So itraage and tinaooonni 
ible a ereatmne is man I he is so framed that he 
ttmot hoi pnxiae happiness ; and yet, unless 
le is made sometimes miserable, how apt is he 
io mistalre the way which can only lead him to 
the accomplishment of his own wishes I / 

This is the full force of the wise man's deela-. 
ration. But to do farther justice to his words, 
[ will endeafour to bring the subject still nearer. 
For which purpose it will be necessary to stop 
ttere, and take a transient view of the two places 
bare referred to, — ^the house of mourning, and 
the house of feasting. Give me leave therefore, 
[ beseech you, to recall both of them for a mo- 
nent to your imaginations, that thence I may 
ippeal to your hearts, how faithfully, and upon 
vbat good grounds, the effects and natural opera- 
lions of each upon our minds are intimated in 
the text. 

And first, let us look into the house of 
hasting. 

And here, to be as fair and candid as possible 
in the description of this, we will not take it 
btmi the worst originals, such as are open merely 
for the sale of virtue, and so calculated for the 
rad, that the disguise each is under not only 
pTes power safely to drive on the bargain, but 
nfely to carry it into execution too. 

This we will not suppose to be the case ; nor 
let us even imagine the house of feasting to be 
neh a scene of intemperance and excess as the 
touse of feasting does often exhibit ; but let us 
ake it from one as little exceptionable as we 
in — where there is, or at least appears, nothing 
sally criminal, but where everything seems to 
e kept within the visible bounds of moderation 
nd sobriety. 

Imagine, then, such a house of feasting, where, 
Lther by consent or invitation, a number of each 
sx is drawn together for no other purpose but 
tie enjoyment and mutual entertainment of each 
iher, which we will suppose shall arise from no 
tber pleasures but what custom authorises, and 
eligion does not absolutely forbid. 

Before we enter, let us examine what must 
le the sentiments of each individual previous 
o liis arrival, and we shall find, however they 
nay differ from one another in tempers and 
jpinions, that every one seems to agree in this, 
Jliat, as he is going to a house dedicated to joy 
ind mirth, it was fit he should divest himself of 
Rrhatever was likely to contradict that intention, 
3r be inconsistent with it. That for this pur- 
pose he had left his cares, his serious thoughts, 
and his moral reflections, behind him ; and was 
come forth from home with only such disposi- 
tions and gaiety of heart as suited the occasion, 
and promoted the intended mirth and jollity of 
the place. With this preparation of mind, — 
vhich is as little as can be supposed, since it 
viU amount to no more than a desire in each to 



render himself an acceptable guest, — let us con- 
ceive them entering into the house of feasting, 
with hearts set loose from grave restraints, and 
open to the expectations of receiving pleasure. 
It is not necessary, as I premised, to bring 
intemperance into this scene, or to suppose such 
an excess in the gratification of the appetites 
as shall ferment the blood and set the desires 
in a flame. Let us admit no more of it, there- 
fore, than will gently stir them, and fit them 
for the impressions which so benevolent a com- 
merce will naturally excite. In tlus disposition, 
thus wrought upon beforehand, and already im- 
proved to this purpose, take notice how mecha- 
nically the thoughts and spirits rise ; how soon 
and insensibly they are got above the pitch and 
first bounds which oooler hours would have 
marked. 

When the gay and smiling aspect of things 
has begun to leave the passages to a man's heart 
thus thoughtlessly unguarded ; when kind and 
caressing looks of every object without, that can 
flatter his senses, have conspired with tiie enemy 
within to betray him, and put him off his de- 
fence ; when music likewise hath lent her aid, 
and tried her power upon the passions; when 
the voice of singing men, and the voice of sing- 
ing women, with the sound of the viol and the 
lute, have broken in upon his soul, and in some 
tender notes have touched the secret springs of 
rapture, — ^that moment let us dissect and look 
into his heart — see how vain 1 how weak ! how 
empty a thing it is ! Look through its several 
recesses, those pure mansions formed for the 
reception of innocence and virtue : sad spec- 
tacle I Behold thoso fair inhabitants now dis- 
possessed — ^turned out of their sacred dwellings, 
to make room — for what ? At the best for levity 
and indiscretion ; perhaps for folly ; it may be 
for more impure guests, which possibly, in so 
general a riot of the mind and senses, may take 
occasion to enter unsuspected at the same time. 

In a scene and disposition thus described, 
can the most cautious say. Thus far shall my do- 
sires go, and no further? or will the coolest and 
most drcimispect say, when pleasure has taken 
full possession of his heart, that no thought nor 
purpose shall arise there which he would have 
concealed ? In those loose and unguarded mo- 
ments, the imagination is not always at com- 
mand ; in spite of reason and reflection, it will 
forcibly carry him sometimes whither he would 
not — like the unclean spirit, in the parent's sad 
description of his child's case, which took him, 
and ofttimes cast \nm into the fire to destroy 
him ; and wheresoever it taketh him it teareth 
him, and hardly departeth from him. 

But this, you 11 say, is the worst account of 
what the mind may suffer here. 

Why may we not make more favourable 
suppositions? — ^that numbers, by exerdse and 
custom to such encounters, learn gradually to 
despise and triumph over them; tliat the 
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minds of many are not bo susceptible of warm 
impressions, or so badly fortified against them, 
that pleasure should easily corrupt or soften 
them; that it would bo hard to suppose, of 
the great multitudes which daily throng and 
press into this house of feasting, but that num- 
bers come out of it again with all the innocence 
with which they entered; and that if both 
sexes are included in the computation, what 
fair example shall we see of many of so pure 
and chaste a turn of mind that the house of 
feasting, with all its charms and temptations, 
was never able to excite a thought or awaken 
an inclination which virtue need to blush at, 
or which the most scrupulous conscience might 
not support. God forbid we should say other- 
wise. No doubt, numbers of all ages escape 
unhurt, and get off this dangerous sea without 
shipwreck. Yet are they not to be reckoned 
amongst the more fortunate adventurers ? and 
though one would not absolutely prohibit the 
attempt, or be so cynical as to condemn every 
one who tries it,— since there are so many, I 
suppose, who cannot well do otherwise, and 
whose condition and situation in life unavoid- 
ably force them upon it, — yet we may be allowed 
to describe this fair and flattering coast, we 
may point out the unsuspected dangers of it, 
and warn the unwary passenger where they lie. 
We may show him what hazards his youth and 
inexperience will run, how little he can gain by 
the venture, and how much wiser and better it 
would be (as is implied in the text) to seek 
occasions rather to improve his little stock of 
virtue than incautiously expose it to so imequal 
a chance, where the best he can hope is to 
return safe with what treasure he carried out, 
but where probably he may be so imfortunate 
as to lose it all, be lost himself, and imdone 
for ever. 

Thus much for the house of feasting ; which, 
by the way, though generally open at other 
times of the year throughout the world, is sup- 
posed, in Christian countries, now everywhere 
to be universally shut up. And, in truth, I 
have been more full in my cautions against it, 
not only as reason requires, but in reverence 
to this season,* wherein our Church exacts a 
more particular forbearance and self-denial in 
this point, and thereby adds to the restraints 
upon pleasure and entertainments which this 
representation of things has suggested against 
them already. 

Here, then, let us turn aside from this gay 
scene ; and suffer me to take you with me for a 
moment to one much fitter for your meditation. 
Let us go into the house of mourning, made so 
by such afflictions as have been brought in 
merely by the common cross accidents and dis- 
asters to which our condition is exposed— where, 
perhaps, the aged parents sit broken-hearted, 

> Prescbed in UiA, 



pierced to their souls with the folly and iiidit> 
cretion of a thankless child— the child of ther 
prayers, in whom all their hopes and expeet»> 
tions centred : perhaps a mne affecting seeos 
—a virtuous family lying pinched with vast, 
where the unfortunate support of it, havii^ 
long struggled with a tndn of misfcrtona, 
and bravdy fought up against them, is nov 
piteously borne down at the last — overwhehned 
with a cruel blow which no forecast or frugality 
could have prevented. O God I look upon Itii 
afflictions. Behold him distracted with wa^ 
sorrows, surrounded with the tender pledget of 
his love and the partner of his cares, withost 
bread to give them, unable, from the remem- 
brance of better days, to dig ; to beg, ashamed. 

When we enter into the house of moanuBi 
such as this, it is impossible to intuit the u* 
fortunate even with an improper look. Under 
whatever levity and dissipation of heart sock 
objects catch our eyes, they catch likewise oir 
attentions, collect and call home our seatteied 
thoughts, and exercise them with wisdom. A 
transient scene of distress, such as is hen 
sketched, how soon docs it furnish material! 
to set the mind at work ; how necessarily does 
it engage it to the consideration of the miseziei 
and misfortunes, the dangers and calamities to 
which the life of man is subject ! By hddiB; 
up such a glass before it, it forces the mind to 
see and reflect upon the vanity — ^the periihiiv 
condition and uncertain tenure of eveiythii^ 
in this world. From reflections of this seriois 
cast, how insensibly do the thoughts csny «§ 
further I and from eonsidering what we sie, 
what kind of world we live in, and what erib 
befall us in it, how naturally do they set ns to 
look forwards at what possibly we shall be! 
for what kind of world we are intended ; whst 
evils may befall us there ; and what provisiaB 
we should make against them here, whiirt «• 
have time and opportunity. 

If these lessons are so inseparable from tiio 
house of mourning here supposed, we shall find 
it a still more instructive school of wiidoB 
when we take a view of the place in that men 
affecting light in which the wise man seemito 
confine it in the text, in which, by the house d 
mourning, I believe he means tiiat paiticii]ir 
scene of sorrow where there is lamentation snd 
mourning for the dead. 

Tarn in hither, I beseech you, for a momeni 
Behold a dead man ready to be carried oat, the 
only son of his mother, and she a widow. F«^ 
haps a more affecting spectacle, — a kind snd 
indulgent father of a numeroua family lice 
breathless— snatched away in the strength of 
his age — torn in an evil hour from his duldrea 
and the bosom of a disconsolate wife. 

Behold much people of the city gstheied 
together to mix their tears, with aettlad soROV 
in their looks, going heavily along to the hoosa 
of mouxning, to perform thai \uX mehmrhely 
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office which, when the debt of nature is paid, 
we ftro called upon to pay to each other. 

If this tad occasion, which leads him there, 
hai not done it already, take notice to what a 
■erions and devout frame of mind every man ii 
reduced, the moment he enters this gate of 
afljiction. The busy and fluttering spirits 
which in the house of mirth were wont to 
transport him from one diverting object to 
tnother— see how they are fallen ! how pcaco- 
tbly they ore laid ! In this gloomy mansion, 
fnU of shades and uncomfortable damps to seize 
the soul— see the light and easy heart which 
never knew what it was to think before, how 
pensive it. is now, how soft, how susceptible, 
how full of religious impressions, how deeply it 
ii smitten with sense, and with a love of virtue ! 
Could we, in this crisis, whilst this empire of 
reason and religioli lasts, and the heart is 
thus e^rciscd with wisdom, and busied with 
heavenly contemplations — could we see it naked 
as it is— stripped of its passions, unspotted by 
the world, and regardless of its pleasures — we 
might then safely rest our cause upon tliis 
tingle evidence, and appeal to the most sensual, 
whether Solomon has not made a just deter- 
mination here, in favour of the house of mourn- 
ing, — not for its own sake, but as it is fruitful 
in virtue, and becomes the occasion of so much 
Sood. Without this end, sorrow, I own, has 
no use but to shorten a man's days; nor can 
p:«vity, with all its studied solemnity of look 
ind carriage, serve any end but to make ono- 
lalf of the world meiTy, and impose upon the 
)tlicr. 

Consider whp.t has been said, and may God, 
^f hii mercy, bless you ! Amen. 

nL— PHILANTHROPY RECOMMENDED. 

Which DOW of these three, thinkcst then, was neighbour 
vnto him that fell amongst the thieves ? And he said, 
He that shewed mercy oa him. Then said Jesus unto 
him, Oo, and do thou likewise.'— Luke x. 8G, 37. 

Ih the foregoing verses of this chapter the 
Svangelist relates that a certain la>vyer stood 
up and tempted Jesus, saying, Master, what 
■hall I do to inherit eternal life? To wliich 
inquiry, our Saviour, as his manner was when 
any ensnaring question was put to him, which 
proceeded more from a design to entangle l"tn 
than an honest view of getting information, 
instead of giving a direct answer, which might 
afford a handle to malice, or at best serve only 
to gratify an impertinent humour, he immcdi- 
atefy retorts the question upon the man who 
asked it, and unavoidably puts him upon the 
necesaity of answering himself ; and, as in the 
present case, the particular profession of tho 
inquirer, and his supposed general knowledge 
of all other branches of learning, left no room 
to suspect he could be ignorant of the true 
answer to this question, and especially of what 



every one knew was delivered upon that head 
by their groat Legislator, our Saviour therefore 
refers him to his own memory of what he had 
found there in the course of his studies. What 
is written in the law? how readest thou? Upon 
which, the inquirer reciting tho general heads 
of our duty to God and man, as delivered in 
the ISth of Leviticus and the Cth of Deutero- 
nomy, namely, That ice should vorthip ike Loi'd 
our God foith all our hearts, and love our nclyh- 
hour as ourselves ; our blessed Saviour teUs him 
ho hod answered right, and if he followed that 
lesson he could not fail of the blessing lie 
seemed desirous to inherit, — This do, and thou 
shalt live. 

But he, as the context tells us, willing to 
justify himself, — willing, possibly, to gain more 
credit in the conference, or hoping, perhaps, to 
hear such a partial and narrow definition of the 
word neighbour as would suit his own principles, 
and justify some particular oppressions of his 
own, or those of which his whole order lay 
under an accusation, — says unto Jesus, in the 
29th verse. And vho is my neifjhhour t Though 
the demand at first sight may seem utterly 
trifling, yet was it far from being so in fact. 
For, according as you understood tho term in a 
more or less restrained sense, it produced many 
necessary vaiiations in the duties you owed 
from that relation. Our blessed Saviour, ta 
rectify any partial and pernicious mistake ut 
this matter, and to place at once this duty of 
tho lovo of our neighbour upon its true bottom, 
of philanthropy and universal kindness, makes 
answer to tho proposed question, not by any 
far-fetched rcfiftcment from the schools of the 
Rabbis, wliich might have sooner silenced than 
convinced the man, but by a direct appeal to 
human naturo, in an instance he relates of a 
man falling amongst thieves, left in the greatest 
distress imaginable, tiU by chance a Samaritan, 
an utter stranger, coming where he was, by an 
act of great goodness and compassion, not only 
relieved him at present, but took him under his 
protection, and generously provided for his 
future safety. 

On the close of which engaging account, our 
Saviour a^Vpeals to tho man's own heart in the 
first verse of the text— TFAicA now of these three, 
thinkcst thou, was neighbour unto him that fell 
amongst tlic tliievesf and, instead of drawing 
tho inference himself, leaves him to decide in 
favour of so noble a principle, so evidently 
founded in mercy. Tlie lawyer, struck with 
the truth and justice of the doctrine, and 
frankly acknowledging tho force of it, our 
blessed Saviour concludes the debate with a 
short admonition, that he would practise what 
he had approved, and go and imitate that fair 
example of universal benevolence which it had 
set before him. 

In the remaining part of the discourse I shrill 
follow the same plan, and therefore shall beg 
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leave to enlarge, first, upon the etory itself, 
with such reflections as will ariso from it ; and 
conclude, as our Saviour has done, with the 
game exhortation to kindness and humanity, 
which so natiirally falls from it. 

A certain man, says our Saviour, went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, who stripped him of his raiment, and 
departed, leaving him half dead. There is 
something in our nature which engages us to 
take part in every accident to which man is 
subject, from what cause soever it may have 
happened ; but in such calamities as a man has 
fallen into through mere misforttme, to bo 
charged upon no fault or indiscretion of him- 
self, there is something then so truly interest- 
ing, that, at the first sight, we generally make 
them our own, not altogether from a reflection 
that they might have been or may be so, but 
oftener from a certain generosity and tender- 
ness of nature, which disposes us for compas- 
sion, abstracted from all considerations of self ; 
io that, without any observable act of the will, 
we suffer with the xmfortunate, and feel a 
weight upon our spirits, we know not why, on 
seeing the most common instances of their dis- 
tress. But where the spectacle is uncommonly 
tragical, and complicated with many circum- 
stances of misery, the mind is then taken cap- 
tive at once, and trere it inclined to it, has no 
power to make resistance, but surrenders itself 
to all the tender emotions of pity and deep 
concern. So that, when one considers this 
friendly part of our nature, without looking 
further, one woidd think it impossible for a 
man to look upon misery without finding him- 
self in some measure attached to the interest of 
him who suilcrs it. I say one would think it 
impossible ; for there are some tempers (how 
shall I describe them?) formed either of such 
impunetrable matter, or wrought up by habitual 
selfishness to such an utter insensibility of what 
becomes of the fortunes of their fellow-creatures, 
as if they were not partakers of the same nature, 
or had no lot nor connection at all with the species. 

Of this cliaractcr our Saviour produces two 
disgraceful instances in the behaviour of a 
priest and a Lovite, whom in this account he 
represents as coining to the place v/hcre the un- 
happy man v/as ; both passing by without either 
stretching forth a hand to assist, or uttering a 
word to comfort him in his distress. 

And by chance there came down a certain 
priest ! Merciful God ! that a teacher of thy 
religion should ever want humanity ! or that a 
man, whose head might be thought full of the 
one, should have a heart void of the otheH 
Tliis, however, was the case before us ; and 
though in theory one would scarce suspect that 
the least pretence to religion, and an open dis- 
regard to so main a part of it, could ever meet 
together in one person, yet in fact it is no 
fictitious character. 



Look into the world. How often du yoa be- 
hold a sordid wretch, whose strait heart ii opes 
to no man*8 affliction, taking shelter behind aa 
appearance of piety, and putting on the garb of 
religion, which none but the merciful and com* 
passionate have a title to wear ! Take notice 
with what sanctity he goes to the end of hii 
days, in the same selfish track in which he il 
first set out, — turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, — but plods on ; pores aU liii 
life long upon the ground, as if afraid to look 19, 
lest peradventure he should see aught vbidi 
might turn him one moment out of that atraigbt 
line where interest is carrying him ; or if bf 
chance he stumbles upon a hapless object of 
distress, which threatens such a disaster to him, 
like the man hero reiiresented, devoutly pan- 
ing by on the other side, as if im willing to tnsl 
himself to the impressions of nature, or hazaid 
the ineonveniences which pity might lead him 
into upon the occasion. 

There is but one stroke wanting in this pifr 
ture of an immercif ol man, to render the chsnc- 
ter utterly odious ; and that o\ir Saviour girei 
in the following instance he relates upon iL 
* And likewise,' says he, ' a Levite, when he wm 
at the place, came and looked at him.' It vai 
not a transient oversight, the hasty or ill-adviaed 
neglect of an imconsidering humour, with which 
the best disposed are sometimes overtaken, and 
led on beyond the point where otherwise th^ 
would have wished to stop. No ! on the oon- 
trary, it had all the aggravation of a delibeisit 
act of insensibility proceeding from a hard heart 
When he was at the place, he came and locked 
at him, — considered his misfortunes, gave time 
for reason and nature to have awoke,— saw thi 
imminent danger ho was in, and the preaing 
necessity of immediate help, which so violent a 
case called aloud for; and, after all, turned aside, 
and unmercifully left him to all the diatzeaei 
of his condition. 

In all immerdfol actions, the wont of men 
pay this compliment at least to humanity, ie 
endeavour to wear as much of the appeaxanoeof 
it as the case will let them ; so that, in the 
hardest acts a man shall bo guilty of, he hn 
some motives, true or false, always ready ie 
offer, either to satisfy himself or the wotU, 
and, God knows, too often to impose both upon 
the one and the other. And therefore it wodU 
be no hard matter here io give a probaUfl goea 
at what passed in the Levite's mind in the pre- 
sent case, and show, was it necessary, by vhai 
kind of casuistry he settled the matter with bii 
conscience as he passed by, and guarded all tiit 
passages to his heart against the inroads which 
pity might attempt to make upon the ooeaiioa 
But it is painful to dwell long upon this dis- 
agreeable part of the story. I therefore faastca 
to the concluding incident of it, which is k> 
amiable that one cannot easily be too copiosi 
in reflections upon it. And behold, sayi our 
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SaTiour, a certain Samaritan, aa hd jonrnoycd, 
eame where lie was : and when ho saw him, he 
had compaaaion on him, and went to him, 
boond np hia wonnda, pouring' in oil and wine, 
let him upon hia own beast, brought him to an 
inn, and took care of him. I auppose it will be 
icarce necessary here to remind you that the 
fewa had no dealings with the Samaritans : an 
lid religious grudge — ^the worst of all grudges — 
lad wrought anch a dislike between both people 
hat they held themselves mutually discharged. 
Lot only from all offices of friendship and kind- 
leas, but even from the most common acts of 
lonrtesy and good manners. This operated so 
trongly in our Saviour's time, that the woman 
if Samaria seemed astonished that he, being a 
Tew, should ask water of her, who was a Soma- 
itan ; so that with such a prepossession, how- 
(▼er distressful the case of the unfortunate man 
vas, and how reasonably aoever he might plead 
or pity from another man, there waa little aid 
>r consolation to be looked for from ao unpro- 
niaiiig a quarter. ' Alaa ! after I have been 
;wice passed by, neglected by men of my own 
lation and religion, bound by so many ties to 
uaist me, left here friendless and unpitied both 
9y a priest and a Levite, men whose profession 
ind superior advantages of knowledge oould not 
leave them in the dark in what manner they 
ihoold discharge thia debt which my condition 
claims, — after this, what hopes I what expcc- 
fcations from a passenger, not only a stranger, 
but a Samaritan, released from aU obligations 
to me, and by a national dislike inflamed by 
mutual ill-oflices, now made my enemy, and 
more likely to rejoice at the evils which have 
&]len upon me than to stretch forth a hand to 
wve me from them ! ' 

Tis no unnatural soliloquy to imagine ; but 
the actions of generous and compassionate tem- 
pers baffle all little reasonings about them. True 
charity, in the apostle's description, as it is kind, 
and is not easily provoked, so it manifested this 
character here ; for we find, when he come where 
he was, and beheld his distress, aU the un- 
friendly passions which at another time might 
have rose within him, now utterly forsook him 
and fled : when he saw his misfortunes, he for- 
got his enmity towards the man, dropped all 
the prejudices which education had planted 
against him ; and, in the room of them, all that 
Waa good and compassionate was suffered to 
•peak in his behalf. 

In benevolent natures, the impulse to pity is 
10 sudden, that, like instruments of music which 
obey the touch, the objects which are fitted to 
excite such impressions work so instantaneous 
%ti effect that you would think the will was 
Boarce concerned, and that the mind was alto- 
gpether jiasaive in the sympathy which her own 
goodness has excited. The truth is, the soul is 
generally in such cases so busily taken up and 
IrhoUy engrossed by the object of pity, that she 



does not attend to her own operations, or take 
leiaure to examine the principlea upon which 
she acts. So that the Samaritan, though the 
moment he aaw him he had compaaaion on 'y\^m^ 
yet, audden aa the emotion ia represented, you 
are not to imagine that it was mechanical, but 
that there was ^ settled principle of humanity 
and goodness which operated within him, and 
influenced not only the first impulse of kindness, 
but the continuation of it throughout the rest 
of so engaging a behaviour. And because it ia 
a pleasure to look into a good mind, and trace 
out, as far as one is able, what passes within it 
on such occasions, I shall beg leave for a moment 
to state an account of what was likely to pass in 
his, and in what manner so distressful a case 
would necessarily work upon such a disposition. 
As he approached the place where the unfor- 
tunate man lay, the instant he beheld him, no 
doubt, some such train of reflections as these 
would rise in his mind : — ' Good Grod 1 what a 
spectacle of misery do I behold : a man stripped 
of his raiment, — ^wounded, — ^lying languishing 
before me upon the groimd, just ready to ex- 
pire, without the comfort of a friend to sup> 
I)ort him in his last agonies, or the prospect of 
a hand to close his eyes when his pains are over ! 
But perhaps my concern should lessen, when I 
reflect on the relations in which we stand to 
each other, — ^that he ia a Jew, and I a Samaritan. 
But are we not still both men ? partakers of the 
same nature, and subject to the same evils? 
Let me change conditions with him for a mo- 
ment, and consider, had his lot befallen me as 
I journeyed in the way, what measure I should 
have expected at his hand. Should I wish, when 
he beheld me wounded and half dead, that he 
should shut up his bowels of companion from 
me, and double the weight of my miseries by 
passing by, and leaving them unpitied ? But I 
am a stranger to the man : be it so ; but I am 
no stranger to his condition; misfortunes are 
of no par^cular tribe or nation, but belong to 
us all, and have a general claim upon us, with- 
out distinction of climate, country, or religion. 
Besides, though I am a stranger, 'tis no fault of 
his that I do not know him, and therefore un- 
equitable he should suffer by it ; had I known 
him, possibly I should have had cause to love 
and pity him the more ; for aught I know, he 
is some one of uncommon merit, whose life ia 
rendered still more precious as the lives and 
happiness of others may be involved in it ; per- 
haps at this instant, that he lies here forsaken 
in all this misery, a whole virtuous family is 
joyfully looking for his return, and affection- 
ately counting the hours of his delay ! Oh ! did 
they know what evil had befallen him, how 
would they fly to succour him I Let me then 
hasten to supply those tender offices of binding 
up his wounds, and carry him to a place of 
safety ; or, if that aasistance comes too late, I 
shall Qpmfort him at leas^ in his last hour; 
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and, if I can do notlung else, I shall soften his 
misfortunes by dropping a tear of pity over 
them.' 

Tis almost secessary to imagine the good 
Samaritan was influenced by some such thoughts 
as those, from the uncommon generosity of his 
behaviour, which is represented by our Saviour 
operating like the warm zeal of a brother, mixed 
with the affectionate discretion and care of a 
parent, who was not satisfied with taking him 
under his protection, and supplying his present 
wants, but in looking forwards for him, and 
taking care that his wants should be supplied 
when he should be gone, and no longer near to 
befriend him. 

I think there needs no stronger argument to 
prove how universally and deeply the seeds of 
this virtue of compassion tfre planted in the 
heart of man than in the pleasure we take in 
such representations of it; and though some 
men have represented human nature in other 
colours (though to what end I know not), jret 
the matter of fact is so strong against them, that, 
from the general propensity to pity the unfor- 
tunate, we express that sensation by the word 
Humanity, as if it was inseparable from our 
nature. That it is not inseparable, I have 
allowed in the former part of this discourse, 
from some reproachful instances of selfish tem- 
pers, which seem to take part in nothing beyond 
themselves; yet I am persuaded, and affirm, 
*tis still so great and noble a part of our nature, 
that a man must do great violence to himself, 
and suffer many a painful conflict, before he has 
brought himself to a diflferent disposition. 

'Tis observable, in the foregoing account, that 
when the priest came to the place where he was, 
he passed by on the other side ; ho might have 
passed by, youll say, without turning aside. 
No ; there is a secret shame which attends 
every act of inhumanity not to be conquered 
in ^e hardest natures, so that, as in other 
cases, so especially in this, many a man will 
do a cruel act who at the same time will blush 
to look you in the face, uid is forced to turn 
aside before he can have a heart to execute his 
purpose. 

Inconsistent creature that man is I who, at 
that instant that he does what is wrong, is not 
able to withhold his testimony to what is good 
and praiseworthy ! 

I have now done with the parable, which was 
the first part proposed to be considered in this 
discourse; and should proceed to the second, 
which so naturally falls from it, of exhorting 
you, as our Saviour did the lawyer upon it, to 
go and do so likewise ; but I have been so copi- 
ous in my reflections upon the story itself that 
I find I have inflensibly incorporated into them 
almost all that I should have said here in re- 
commending lo amiable an example ; by which 
means I have unawares anticipated the task 
I proposed. I shall therefore detain you no 



longer than with a single remark upon the sob* 
ject in general, which is this : — Tis observaUe, 
in many places of Scripture, thai our Uesied 
Saviour, in describing the day of judgment, 
does it in such a manner, as if the great in- 
quiry then was to relate principally to this oca 
virtue of compassion, and as if our final senteBct 
at that solemnity was to be pronounced exactly 
according to the degrees of it. 'I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat: thirstj, ud 
ye gave mo drink: naked, and ye clothed ice: 
I was sick, and ye visited me : in prison, sad 
ye come unto mc' Not that we are to inugbe 
thence, as if any other good or evil actioa 
shoiild then be overlooked by the eye of tht 
All-seeing Judge, but barely to intimate to ni 
that a charitable and benevolent disposition is 
so principal and ruling a part of a man's dia- 
ract«r as to be It considerable test by itsdf of 
the wholQ frame and temper of his mind, vitk 
which all other virtues and vices respectirelj 
rise and fall, and will almost necessarily be ooa- 
nected. Tell me therefore of a compassumste 
man, you represent to me a man of a thoossad 
other good qualities ; on whom I can depend; 
whom I may safely trust with my wife, nj 
children, my fortune and reputation. *Rm for 
this, as the Apostle argues from the same pna- 
ciple, — that he wiU not commit adultery,— that 
ho will not kill, — that he will not steal,— that 
he will not bear false witness. That is, ^ 
sorrows which are stirred up in men's hearts )tf 
such trespasses are so tenderly felt by a compas- 
sionate man that it is not in his power or his 
nature to commit them. 

So that well might he conclude that chadtj, 
by which he means love to your neighbour, was 
the end of the commandment ; and that whom- 
ever fulfilled it had fulfilled the law. 

Now to God^ eto. Amen. 



IV.— SELF-KNOWLEDGR 

* And Nathan said nnto DaTid, Thou ait tbe maa.*— 
2 Sax. xu. 7. 

Therb ii no historical passage in Scn|>tan 
which gives a more remarkable instance of tiie 
deceitf ulness of the heart of man to itself, and 
of how little we truly know of ourselves, thaa 
this, wherein David is convicted out of his ova 
mouth, and is led by the prophet to eondoai 
and pronounce a severe judgment upon another, 
for an act of injustice, which he had passed onr 
in himself, and possibly reconciled to his ova 
conscience. To know one's self, one voold 
think, could be no very difficult lesson; f* 
who, youll say, can well be truly ignofaal d 
himself, and the true disposition of his owa 
heart? If a man thinks at all, he cannot be 
a stranger to what passes there; he mast hi 
conscious of his own thoughts and desire% ht 
must remember his past purraiti, and the tio* 
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Aprings and xnotiTes which in general hare 
directed the actions of his life; he may hang 
oat false colours and deceive the world, hut 
tkXfxr can a man deceive himself? That a man 
can, is evident, because he daily does so. 
Scripture tells us, and gives us many historical 
proofs of it, besides this to which the text 
refers : — 'That the heart of man is treacher- 
ous to itself, and deceitful above all things;' 
and experience and every hour's commerce 
with the world confirm the truth of this 
seeming paradox, — 'That though man is the 
only creature endowed with reflection, and 
consequently qualified to know the most of 
liimself ; yet so it happens, that he generally 
kiows the least ; and with all the power which 
Cod has given him of turning his eyes inward 
iq^Km himself, and taking notice of the chain of 
Ids own thoug;hts and desires, yet in fact is 
generally so inattentive, but always so partial, 
ftn observer of what passes, that he is as much, 
iiaj often a much greater, stranger to his own 
di^osition and true character, than all the 
world besides ! ' 

By what means he is brought under so mani- 
fest a delusion, and how he suffers himself to be 
so grossly imposed upon in a point which he is 
capable of knowing so much better than others, 
is not hard to give an account of ; nor need we 
seek further for it than amongst the causes 
which are every day perverting his reason and 
misleading him. We are deceived in judging 
of ourselves, just as we are in judging of other 
things, when our passions and inclinations are 
called in as counsellors, and we suffer ourselves 
to see and reason just so far and no further 
than they give us leave. How hard do we find 
it to pass an equitable and sound judgment in 
a matter where our interest is deeply con- 
cerned! and even where there is the remotest 
consideration of SELF connected with the point 
before us, what a strange bias docs it hang upon 
our minds, and how difficult it is to disengage 
our judgments entirely from it ! With what 
reluctance are we brought to think evil of a 
friend whom we have long loved and esteemed ! 
and though there happen to be strong appear- 
inces against him, how apt are we to overlook 
or put favourable constructions upon them, and 
even sometimes, when our zeal and friendship 
transport us, to assign the best and kindest 
Hiotives for the worst and most unjustifiable 
parts of his conduct ! 

We are stiU worse casuists; and the deceit 
Is proportionably stronger with a man when he 
is going to judge of himself,— that dearest of 
^U parties, — so closely connected with him, — so 
much and so long beloved, — of whom ho has so 
«arly conceived the highest opinion and esteem, 
uid with whose merit he has all along, no doubt, 
found so much reason to be contented. It is not 
«n easy matter to be severe where there is such 
va impulse to be kind ; or to efface at once all 



the tender impressions in favour of so old a 
friend, which disabled us from thinking of him 
as he is, and seeing him in the light, may be, in 
which every one else sees him. 

So that, however easy this knowledge of one's 
self may appear at first sight, it is otherwise 
when we come to examine; since not only in 
practice, but even in speculation and theory, 
we find it one of the hardest and most painful 
lessons. Some of the earliest instructors of 
mankind no doubt found it so too; and, for 
that reason, soon saw the necessity of laying 
such a stress upon this great precept of self- 
knowledge, which, for its excellent wisdom 
and usefulness, many of them supposed to bo 
a divine direction; that it came down from 
Heaven, and comprehended the whole circle 
both of the knowledge and the duty of man. 
And indeed their zeal might easily be allowed 
in so high an encomium upon the attainment 
of a virtue, the want of which so often bafiBed 
their instructions, and rendered their endea- 
vours of reforming the heart vain and useless. 
For who could think of a reformation of tho 
faults without him, who knew not where they 
lay, or could set about correcting, till he had 
fii-st come to a sense of the defects which re- 
quired it? 

But this was a point always much easier re- 
commended by public instructors than shown 
how to bo put in practice; and therefore others, 
who equally sought the reformation of mankind, 
observing that this direct road which led to it 
was guarded on all sides by self-love, and conse- 
quently very di£5cult to open access, soon found 
out that a different and more artful course was 
requisite : as they had not strength to rcmovo 
this flattering passion which stood in their way 
and blocked up all the passages to the heart, 
they endeavoured by stratagem to get beyond 
it, and by a skilful address, if possible, to de- 
ceive it. This gave rise to the early manner of 
conveying their instructions in parables, fables, 
and such sort of indirect applications ; which, 
though they could not conquer this principle 
of self-love, yet often laid it asleep, or at least 
over-reached it for a few moments, till a just 
judgment could be procured. 

The prophet Nathan seems to have been a 
great master in this way of address. David had 
greatly displeased God by two grievous sins 
which ho had committed; and the prophet's 
commission was to go and bring him to a con- 
viction of them, and touch his heaxt with a 
sense of guilt for what he had done against the 
honour and life of Uriah. 

The holy man knew that, was it any one's 
case but David's own, no man would have been 
so quick-sighted in discerning the nature of the 
injury, — more ready to have redressed it, — or 
who would have felt more compassion for the 
party who had suffered it, than he himself. 

Instead, therefore, of declaring the real inten* 
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tion of his errand, by a direct acoasation and 
reproof of the Crimea he had committed, he 
comes to him with a fictitioua complaint of a 
cruel act of injustice done by another, and ac- 
cordingly he frames a case, not so parallel to 
David's as ho supposed would awaken his sus- 
picion, and prevent a patient and candid hear- 
ing ; and yet not so void of resemblance, in tho 
main circumstances, as to fail of striking him 
when shown in a proper light. 

And Nathan came and said unto him, ' There 
were two men in one city ; the one rich and the 
other poor. Tho rich man had exceeding many 
flocks and herds ; but tho poor man had nothing, 
save one little ewe lamb, which he had bought 
and nourished up; and it grew up together 
with him and his children; it did eat of his 
own meat, and drink of his own cup, and lay 
in his bosom, and was xmto him as a daughter. 
And there came a traveller unto the rich man ; 
and he spared to take of his own flock, and of 
his own herd, to dress for the wayfaring man 
that was come unto him; but took the poor 
man's lamb, and dressed it for the man that 
was come unto him.' 

The cose was drawn up with great judgment 
and beauty; the several minute circumstances 
which heightened the injury truly affecting, 
and so strongly urged that it would have been 
impossible for any man, with a previous sense 
of guilt upon his mind, to have defended him- 
self from some degree of remorse, which it must 
naturally have excited. 

The story, though it spoke only of tho injus- 
tice and oppressive act of another man, yet it 
pointed to what he had lately done himself, 
with all tho circxmistances of its aggravation ; 
and withal, the whole was so tenderly addressed 
to the heart and passions as to kindle at once 
the utmost horror and indignation. And so it 
did ; but not against the proper person. In his 
transport ho forgot himself; his anger greatly 
kindled against the man; and he said unto 
Nathan, 'As tho Lord liveth, the man that 
hath done this thing shall surely die : and he 
shall restore the lamb fourfold, because he did 
this thing, and because he had no pity.' 

It con Bcarco be doubted hero but that 
David's anger was real, and that he was, what 
he appeared to be, greatly provoked and exas- 
perated against the offender; and indeed his 
sentence against him proves he was so, above 
measure. For to punish the man with death, 
and oblige him to restore fourfold besides, was 
highly unequitable, and not only dispropor- 
tioncd to the offence, but far above tho utmost 
rigour and severity of the law, which allowed a 
much softer atonement; requiring, in such a 
case, no more than an ample restitution and 
recompense in kind The judgment, however, 
seems to have been truly sincere and well meant, 
and bespoke rather the honest rashness of an 
unsuspicious judge than the cool determination 



of a conscious and guilty man, who kncv hi 
was going to pass sentence upon himself. 

I take notice of this psrticalar, became il 
places this instance of self-deceit, which is ib 
subject of the disoouise, in the strongest li^ 
and fully demonstrates the truth of a fid ii 
this great man, which happens every day tmom 
ourselves, namely, that a man may be gaSlkfd 
very bad and dishonest actions, and yet refleit 
so little, or so partially, upon what he has doH^ 
as to keep his oonsoienoo free, not only fm 
guilt, but even the remotest suspicions thai h 
is the man, which in truth he is, and what ibi 
tenor and evidence of his life demonstrate, ff 
we look into the world — David's is no uncoBi* 
moncasc — we see somo one or other perpetoillir 
copying this bad original, sitting in jndgmot 
upon himself, liearing his own cause, and Mt 
knowing what he is doing ; hasty in psanif 
sentence, and even executing it too with wnik 
upon the person of another, when, in the ha- 
guage of the prophet, one might say to him vith 
justice, ' Thou art the man.' 

Of the many revengeful, covetous, false, asd 
ill-natured persons which we compUun of in tbs 
world, though we all join in the cry agaiait 
them, what man among^ us singjles out himsdC 
as a criminal, or ever once takes it into his heal 
that he adds to the number? or where is tine 
a man so bad, who would not think it tk 
hardest and most unfair imputation, to hxn 
any of those particular vices laid to his chazge? 

If he has the symptoms ever so strong i^ca 
him, which he would pronounce tf^^^^^W* ia 
another, they are indications of no such msladj 
in himself. Ho sees what no one else sees, some 
secret and flattering circumstances in his favour, 
which no doubt nuJce a wide difference betwixl 
his case and tho party's which he condemns. 

What other man speaks so often and vehs' 
mently against the vice of pride, sets the weak- 
ness of it in a more odious light, or is more hart 
with it in another, than the proud man himadlf? 
It is the same with the passionate, the desiga* 
ing, the ambitious, and some other comiBOi 
characters in life ; and being a conseqaenoeof 
the nature of such vices, and almost insepaiaUi 
from them, the effects of it are generally la 
gross and absurd, that where pity does not for 
bid, it is pleasant to observe and trace the dutA 
through the several turnings and windingiflf 
the heart, and detect it through all the shap0 
and appearances which it puts on. 

Next to these instances of self-deeeifc m^ 
utter ignorance of our true disposition aad 
character, which appear in not seeing that 9 
ourselvea which ahocks us in another man, that 
is another species stUl more dangerous and de- 
lusive, and which the more guarded peipetnaQf 
fall into, from the judgments they make of dif- 
ferent vices, according to their age and ooiB* 
plexion, and the various eblw and flows of HnBf 
passions and desires. 
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To concem this, let any man look into his 
im hearty and obserye in how different a degree 
; detestation nnmben of actions stand there, 
loogh equally had and Ticious in themselves : 
» will soon find that such of them as strong 
tcHnntion or custom has prompted him to corn- 
it, are generally dressed out, and painted with 
H the false beauties which a soft and flattering 
and can give them ; and that the others, to 
hich he feels no propensity, appear at once 
aked and deformed, surrounded with all the 
roe dxcumstances of their folly and dishonour. 
When David suprised Saul sleeping in the 
Kve, and cut off the skirt of his robe, we read, 
is heart smote him for what he had done : 
krange, it smote him not in this matter of 
friah, where it had so much stronger reason to 
ake the alarm ! A whole year had almost 
ttised, from the first commission of this injus- 
iee, to the time the prophet was sent to reprove 
im ; and we read not once of any remorse or 
ompunction of heart for what he had done : 
nd it is not to be doubted, had the same pro- 
ihet met him when he was returning up out of 
he cave, and told him that, scrupulous and 
lonseientious as ho then seemed and thought 
dmself to be, he was deceiving himself, and 
ras capable of committing the foulest and most 
lishonourable actions ; that he should one day 
nurder a faithful and a valiant servant, whom 
le ought in justice to have loved and honoured ; 
hat he should without pity first wound him 
n the tenderest part, by taking away his dearest 
MBsession, and then unmercifully and treache- 
rously rob him of his life :— had Nathan, in a 
prophetic spirit, foretold to David that he was 
capable of this, and that he should one day 
ictually do it, and from no other motive but 
ttie momentary gratification of a base and un- 
worthy passion, he would have received the pre- 
diction with horror, and said possibly, with 
Hazael upon just such another occasion, and 
with the same ignorance of himself, — ' What ! 
ii thy servant a dog, that he should do this great 
thing?' And yet, in all likelihood, at that very 
time, there wanted nothing but the same degree 
of temptation, and the same opportimity, to 
induce him to the sin which afterwards over- 
came him. 

Thus the case stands with us stilL When 
the passions are warmed, and the sin which 
presents itself exactly tallies to the desire, ob- 
lerve how impetuously a man will rush into it, 
ind act against all principles of honour, justice, 
ind mercy ! Talk to him the moment after 
upon the nature of anotlier vice to which he is 
not addicted, and from which perhaps his age, 
his temper, or rank in life secure him, take 
notice how well ho reasons — with what equity 
he determines — what an honest indignation and 
sharpness he expresses against it, and how in- 
sensibly his anger kindles against the man who 
hath done this thing I 



Thus we are nice in grains and scruples, but 
knaves in matters of a pound weight ; every 
day straining at gnats, yet swallowing camels ; 
miserably cheating ourselves, and torturing our 
reason to bring us in such a report of the sin as 
suits the present appetite and inclination. 

Most of us are aware of, and pretend to detest, 
the barefaced instances of that hypocrisy by 
which men deceive others ; but few of us are 
upon our guard to see that more fatal hypocrisy 
by which we deceive and overreach our own 
hearts ! It is a flattering and dangerous distem- 
per, which has undone thousands. We bring 
the seeds of it along with us into the world ; 
they insensibly grow up with us from our child- 
hood ; they lie along concealed and undis- 
turbed, and have generally got such deep root 
in our natures, by the time we are come to years 
of understanding and reflection, that it requires 
all we have got to defend ourselves from their 
effects. 

To make the cose still worse on our sides, 'tis 
with this as with every grievous distemper of 
the body, — the remedies are dangerous and 
doubtful, in proportion to our mistakes and 
ignorance of the cause ; for in the instances of 
self-deceit, though the head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint, the patient seldom knows 
what ho ails. Of all the things we know and 
Icam, this necessary knowledge comes to us the 
last. 

Upon what principle it happens thus, I have 
endeavoured to lay open in the first part of this 
discourse ; which I conclude with a serious ex- 
hortation to struggle against them ; which we 
can only hope to do by conversing more and 
oftcner with ourselves than the business and 
diversions of the world generally give us leave. 

We have a chain of thoughts, desires, engage- 
ments, and idlenesses, which perpetually return 
upon us in their proper time and order. Let us, 
I beseech you, assign and set apart some small 
portion of the day for this purpose, of retiring 
into ourselves, and searching into the dork cor- 
ners and recesses of the heart, and taking notice 
of what is passing there. If a man can bring 
himself to do this task with a curious and im- 
partial eye, he will quickly find the fruits of it 
will more than recompense his time and labour. 
He will see several irregularities and unsus- 
pected passions within him which he never waa 
aware of ; he will discover in his progress many 
secret turnings and windings in his heart ta 
which he was a stranger, which now gradually 
open, and disclose themselves to him upon a 
nearer view. In these labyrinths, he will trace 
out such hidden springs and motives for many 
of his most applauded actions, as will make 
him rather sorry and ashamed of himself than 
proud. 

In a word, he will understand his errors, and 
then see the necessity, with David, of implor- 
ing God to cleanse him from his secret faults ; 
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and with somo liope mJ confidcnco to la;, with 
thii great man after hii coarictton, — ' T17 me, 
O God, uiil acck the ground of my heart ; 
TB tcG, uiil eiajnine my thonghta ; look 
well if there bo any way of wielictlncM in me, — 
and lead me in tho way everluting.' 
Now to God the Father, etc etc 



KICHAED OSBALDISTON, D.D., 



SiK, — I have taken tbs liberty to inicribe 
thit Diseoune ta yon, in tcstimoa; of the great 
'eapect which I owe to yaor cliaractcr in gene- 
ral, and froin a lense of what ia due to it, in 
particalar, from every member of the Charch of 
York. 

I wiah I had at good a reason far doing that, 
which hu given me the oppurtanity of making 
lublic and juit on Dcknowledgnicnt : being 
afnud tbere can bo little left to b« niiid upon 
'10 lubjeot of Chariti/, which hoi not been often 
thought, and much better expressed, by many 
I have gone before ; and, indeed, it leenu lo 
beaten and common a path, that it in not an 
eaa J matter (or a ncw-eoniertodi«tingui«h him- 
aelf in it, by onjthiDg eicept tho novelty of hii 
reAic/e. 

I beg. however, eir, your kind acceptance of 
it, and of the motivee which have indueed me 
a address it to jou ; one of which I cannot 
ODCcal, In juitic« to myaelf, because it has 
jiroceedcd from the tense of manyfavoura and 
civilitici which I have received from jon. I 

Bevebe^id Sir, 

Your moat obliged 
And faithful humble Servant, 

Laurence SrsatfE. 



(a cHAsm asBMON.) 



. the burel of meal waited sot, oolUier did the 
se of oil fill. accordlDC to llm word of tlie Lord 
icta he ipike by the prophet EllJ'lt.'— 1 Ei¥ai 
II. It. 

Tm words of thi text ar* the record of a 
miracle wrought in behalf of the widow of Zo- 
nsphath, who had charitably taken Elijah under 
her roof, and adminiitered unto him in a time 
«f great scarcity and diitreis. There is some- 
thing veq' interesting and affectioaate in the 
r this ttory is related in holy writ ; and 
~ u with a tecond still more remark- 



able proof of Qod'i favour to the same ptno^ [ 
in the reatoratlon of her dead aon to Itfe, tM 
canoot but coniider both mintelea as rewinbif 
that act of piety, wrought by Infinite ponr, 
and left upon record in Scripture, not merely m 
teitimonies of the prophet's divine ni—'™, Inl 
likewise as two encouraging inttancca of (M 
Almighty's bletajng upon works of chanty sil 
benevolence. ■ 

Id this view I have made choice of this pM 
of sacred history, which I shall beg leaia is 
moke use of at the eronndwark for on eibertt' 
tion to charity in general ; and, that it utj 
better answer the particular purpoee o( tloi 
solemnity, I will endeavour to enlaige itpai il 
with inch reflections aa, I trust in Ood, will 
excite Bome sentiments of compaanon, wliid 
may he profitabln to ao pious a design. 

Elijah had fled from two dreadful evils; fts 
approach of a famine, and the perserotieB rf 
Ahab— an eonged enemy; and, inobedinuls 
the command of Ood, hod hid himself in tks 
brook Cherith that is before Jordan. Ia tUi 
safe and peaceful solitude, blessed with daily 
markt of God'a providence, the holy man dwtl^ 
free both from the cares and gloriei of tta 
world : by miroculoua impulse, ' the nna 
brought him bread and flesh in the mmiit, 
and bread and fleih in the evening; and U 
dionk of the brook;' 'tiU, by continiiaDee el 
drought (the windows of hoaven being shut of 
in those days tor three yeara and aix ntotilhi, 
which was the natural eaote likowiie of (bt 
famine), it came to paai, after a while, that the 
brook, the great fonutain of his lupport, dried 
up ; and he it again directed, by the word d 
the Lord, where to betake himself tor ahclttr. 
He is commanded to arise and go to Arephatli, 
which belongeth to Zidon, with an aatmiaoa 
that be had disposed the heart of a wide* 
womaii there to luitain him. 

The prophet followi the call of hit God ; tb 
same hand which brought hitn to the pie of 
tho city, had led alio the poor widow out of ha 
doon, opprcaied with sorrow. She had oebs 
forth upon a melancholy errand — to make ]>*■ 
paration to eat her lost meal, and share it wiik 
her child. 

No doubt the bad long fenced agaltist Ok 
tragical event with all the thrifty manigemiri 
which soU-prcservntion nod parental love codl 
inapiic ; full, no doubt, of carea and muj 
tender apprehensions, les^ the slender aliMk 
should fail them before the return of plenty. , 

But 05 abe wat a widow, having loct tbt only 
faithful friend who would best have aaatid 
her in this virtuona atiuggle, the pmot 
□ccessity of the times at length overcami htii 
and she was juit falling down an ewy pny t* 
it, when Elijah came to the place wheie As 
was. ' And he called onto her, and aud, TetA 
me, I pray thee, a little water in a Tfteiil. Ihtl 
I may drink. And ai she wat (nag te fstck 
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li, ho called unto her, and said, Bring me, I 
pray thee, a morsel of bread in tbino band. 
And aho said. As ibo Lord tby God livcth, I 
IiaTo not a cake, but an bandf ul of meal in a 

I barrel, and a little oil in a cruse : and, bcbold, 
I am gathering two sticks, tbat I may go in and 
dxeas it for mo and my son, tbat we may cat 
and die And Elijah said unto her, Fear not, 
but go and do as tbou hast said : but make me 
thereof a little cako first, and bring it unto me, 
and after make for thee and for tby son : for 
thus nith tbe Lord God of Israel, tbo barrel of 
meal shall not waste, neitbcr shall tbo cruse of 
oil £ail, until tbe day tbat tbo Lord sendetb 
tmin upon the earth' 

True cbarity is always unwilling to find 
•xeuscs, — else here was a fair opportunity of 
pleading many; she might have insisted over 
a^in ui>on her situation, which ^lecessarily tied 
lap her hands; she migbt have urged tbe 
mneasonablenoss of tbe request ; tbat sbe was 
XBdnced to tbe lowest extremity already, and 
tbat it was contrary to justice and tbe first law 
of nature, to rob herself and cbild of their last 
Ittonel, and give it to a stranger. 

But, in generous spirits, compassion is some- 
times more tban a babince for self-preservation; 
4or, as Ck>d certainly interwove tbat friendly 
aoftness in our nature to be a obeck upon too 
^reat a propensity towards self-love, so it 
■erimnrl to operate here. For it is observable 
that, thoogh tbe prophet backed bis request 
with the promise of an immediate recomi>ense 
In multiplying ber stock, yet it is not evident 
ahe was influenced at all by tbat temptation ; 
for, if she bad, doubtless it must have wrougbt 
such a mixture of self-interest into tbe motive 
<if her compliance as must greatly bave allayed 
the merit of the action. But tlds, I say, docs 
not appear, but rather tbe contrary, from tbe 
xeflection she makey upon the wbole, in tbe 
bwt verse of the cbapter : ' Now by tbis I know 
that thou art a man of God, and tbat tbe word 
of the Lord in tby mouth is truth* 

Besides, as she was an inhabitant of Zare- 

Iphath (or, as it is called by St. Luke, Sarepta, 
sol^ect to Zidon, tbe metropolis of Phoenicia, 
without the bounds of God's people), sbe bad 
been brought up in gross darkness and idolatry, 
in utter ignorance of tbe Lord God of Israel ; 
or, if sbe had heard of his name, which is all 
tlwt seems probable, she had been taught to 
disbelieve tbe mighty wonders of his band, and 
WIS still less likely to believe bis prophet. 

Moreover, she migbt argue. If tbis man, by 
some secret mystery of bis own, or through tbe 
power of his God, is able to procure so preter- 
natural a supply for me, whence comes it to 
pass that he now stands in want himself, 
<^>pressed both with hunger and thirst ? 
It appears, therefore, that she must have 
I been wrought upon by an unmixed principle of 
I bumanity. She looked upon him as a fellow- 






partner almost in tbe samo afiOiction with her- 
self; sbe considered be bad come a weary 
pilgrimage, in a sultry climate, through an 
exhausted country, where neither bread nor 
water were to bo had but by acts of liberality ; 
tbat be had come, too, an unknown traveller ; 
and as a bard heart never wants a pretence, 
tbat tbis circumstance, which shoidd rather 
have befriended, migbt bave helped to oppress 
him. She considered — for cbarity is ever truit- 
ful in kind reasons— tbat he was now far from 
his own country, and bad strayed out of tbe 
reach of the tender offices of some one who 
affectionately mourned bis absence; her heart 
was touched with pity; sbe turned in silence, 
and went and did according as be liad said. 
' And behold, both sbe, and he, and her bouse, 
did eat many days ;' or, as in the margin, one 
wbole year. 'And tbe barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did tbo cruse of oil fail, until the 
day that God sent rain upon the earth.* 

Though it may not seem necessary to raise 
conjectures here upon this event, yet it \a 
natural to suppose, tbe danger of tbe famine 
being thus unexpectedly got over, tbat tbe 
mother began to look hopefully forwards upon 
the rest of ber days. There were many widows 
in Israel at that time when tbe heavens were 
shut up for three years and six montlis, yet, as 
St. Luke observes, *to none of tbcm was tbe 
prophet sent, save to tbe widow of Sarepta.* 
In all likelihood she would not be tbe last in 
making tbe samo observation, and drawing from 
it some flattering conclusion in favour of ber 
son. Many a parent would build high \x]^n a 
worse foundation. 'Since tbe God of Israel 
has tj^us sent his own messenger to us in our 
distress, to pass by so many houses of bis own 
people, and stop at mine, to save it in so 
miraculous a manner from destruction, doubt- 
less this is but an earnest of his future kind 
intentions to us: at least his goodness has 
decreed to comfort my old age by tbo long life 
and health of my son. But perhaps he has 
something greater still in store for him ; and I 
shall live to see the same hand hereafter crown 
his head with glory and honour.* ^Ve may 
naturally supi)ose ber innocently carried away 
with such thoughts, when sbe is called back by 
an unexpected distemper, which surprises her 
son, and in one moment brings down all her 
hopes ; ' for bis sickness was so sore tbat there 
was no breath left in him.* 

Tbe expostulations of immoderate grief are 
seldom just. For, though Elijah bad already 
preserved her son, as well as herself, from 
inmiediate death, and was tbe last cause to be 
suspected of so sad an accident, yet tbe pas- 
sionate mother, in tbe first transport, challenges 
him as the author of her misfortune ; as if be 
bad brought down sorrow upon a house which 
had so hospitably sheltered him. Tbe prophet 
was too fiUl of compassion to make reply to so 
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unkind an occoBation. He takes the dead child 
'out of his mother's bosom, and laid him upon 
his own bed ; and he cried tinto the Lord, and 
said, O Lord my God, hast thou brought evil 
upon the widow with whom I sojourn, by slay- 
ing her son? — Is this the reward of all her 
charity and goodness? Thou hast before this 
robbed her of the dear partner of all her joys 
and all her cares ; and now that she is a widow, 
and has most reason to expect thy protection, 
behold, thou hast withdrawn her last prop; thou 
hast taken away her child, the only stay she 
had to rest on. — ^And Elijah cried unto God, 
and said, O Lord my God, I pray thee let this 
child's soul come into him again.' 

The prayer was urgent, and bespoke the 
distress of a humane mind, deeply suffering in 
the nusfortunes of another; moreover, his 
heart was rent with other passions. He was 
zealous for the name and honour of his God, 
and thought not only his omnipotence, but his 
glorious attribute of mercy, concerned in the 
event ; for oh ! with what triumph would the 
prophets of Baal retort his own bitter taunt, 
and say, ' his God was either talking, or he was 
pursuing, or he was on a journey; or, x>€rad- 
vcnture, he slept, and should have been 
awaked ' ! He was, moreover, involved in the 
success of his prayer himself: honest minds 
are most hurt by scandal; and he was afraid 
lest so foul a one, so unworthy of his character, 
might arise among the heathen, who would re- 
port with pleasure, *Lo! the widow of Zaro- 
phath took the messenger of the God of Israel 
under her roof, and kindly entertained him; 
and see how she s rewarded ! Surely the 
prophet was ungrateful ; he wanted po\tiBr, or, 
what is worse, he wanted pity.' 

Besides all this, he pleaded not only the cause 
of the widow, — ^it was the cause of charity 
itself, which had received a deep wound already, 
and would suffer still more, should God deny 
it this testimony of his favour. * So the Lord 
hearkened unto the voice of Elijah; and the 
soul of the child c.ime into him again, and he 
revived. And Elijah took the child, and 
brought him down out of the chamber into the 
house, and delivered him unto his mother ; and 
Elijah said, See, thy son liveth.' 

It would be a pleasure to a good mind to stop 
here a moment, and figure to kself the picture 
of so joyful an event. To behold, on one hand, 
the raptures of the parent, overcome with sur- 
prise and gratitude, and imagine how a sudden 
stroke of such impetuous joy must operate on 
a despairing coxmtenance, long accustomed to 
sadness ! To conceive, on the other side of the 
picce^ the holy man approaching with the child 
in his arms, — full of honest triumph in his 
looks, but sweetened with all the kind sympathy 
which a gentle nature could overflow with upon 
•o happy an event t It is a subject one might 
recommend to the pencil of a great genius, and 



would even afford matter for description \a\ 
but that it would lead m too far from tb 
particular purpose for which I have enluied 
upon thus much of the story already ; the dorf 
design of which is to Ulustnte, by a fact, wist 
is evident both in reason and Scripture, thsi s 
charitable and good action ii seldom cast avij; 
but that, even in this life, it is more thtt 
probable that what is so scattered shall te 
gathered again with increase. ' CSast thy \sxA 
upon the waters, and thou ahalt find it after 
many days. Be as a father unto the fUheria^ 
and instead of a husband unto their motim, » 
shalt thou be as a son of the Most High, and li 
will love thee more than' thy mother deft. 
Be mindful of good turns, for thou knowesi not 
what evil shall come upon the earth ; and vhea 
thou fallest thou shalt filnd a stay. It dull 
preserve thee trom all afiSiction, and fi|^t for 
thee against thy enemies better than a mj^ 
shield and a strong spear.' 

The great instability of temporal aflhin, vA 
constant fluctuation of everything in thisvorid, 
afl'ord perpetual occasions of tiddng refuge ii 
such a security. 

What by successive misfortunes, by faflisp 
and cross accidents in trade, by miscarrafi 
of projects, — what by unsuitable expenses cf 
parents, extravagances of children, and the maay 
other secret ways whereby riches make then* 
selves wings and fly away, — so many snipriBOg 
revolutions do every day happen in families, that 
it may not seem strange to say that the pot* 
terity of some of the most liberal contiibaton 
here, in the changes which one eentoiy naj 
produce, may possibly find shelter under tidi 
very plant which now they so kindly water. 

Nay, so quickly sometimes has the iHted 
turned round, that mtmy a man may lire to 
enjoy the benefit of that charity which hu o«i 
piety projected. 

But, besides this, and exclusive of the li^ 
which God's promise gives to protection hen- 
after, charity and benevolence, in the ordimiy 
chain of effects, have a natural and more iD]D^ 
diate tendency in themselves to rescue a sui 
from the accidents of the world, by softesiil 
the hearts, and winning every man's wisbei t» 
its interest. When a compassionate man faS^ 
who would not pity him ? who that had power to 
do it, would not befriend and raise him up? * 
could the most barbarous temper offer an infoft 
to his distress without pain and reluctance? * 
that it is almost a wonder that covetonsDeif^ 
even in spite of itself, does not sometimes aijv 
a man into charity, by its own prihdpk ^ 
looking forwards, and the firm e^eetatktt H 
would delight in of receiving its own again vi^ i 
usury. So evident is it, in the course of Qf£^ I 
providence and the natural stream of tfaiac^ I 
that a good office, one time or other, generally 1 
meets with a reward. Generally, did I say ? hov I 
can it ever fail? when, beaides all tiiisy i* I 
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Urge a ihare of the recompense is lo inseparable 
«7en from the action itself. Ask the man who 
has a tear of tenderness always ready to shed 
oirer the unfortunate ; wlio, withal, is ready to 
distribute and willing to communicate^— ask 
him, if the best things which wits have said of 
pleasure hare ezxnressed what he has felt, when 
by a seasonable kindness he has 'made the 
heart of the widow sing for joy.' Mark then 
the expressions of unutterable pleasure and har- 
mony in his looks, and say whether Solomon 
hss not fixed the point of true enjoyment in the 
light place, when he declares ' that he knew no 
good tiiere was in any of the riches or honours 
of this world, huJbfor a man to do good with them 
in hit Ufc* Nor was it without reason he had 
made this judgment. Doubtless he hacl found 
snd seen the insufficiency of all sensual pleasures ; 
how unable to furnish either a rational or a last- 
ing scheme of happiness ; how soon the best of 
Hbxm, vanished, the less exceptionable in vanity, 
but the guilty both *in vanity and vexation of 
spirit.' But that this was of so pure and refined 
a nature, it burned without consuming : it was 
figuratively ' the widow^s barrel of meal, which 
wasted not; and cruse of oil, which never 
failed.' 

It is not an easy matter to add weight to the 
testimony of the tnsett man upon the pleasure 
of doing good ; or else the evidence of the philo- 
sopher I^icurus is very remarkable, — whose 
word in this matter is the more to be trusted 
because a professed sensualist, — who, amidst all 
tlie delicacies and improvements of pleasure 
which a liixuriant fancy might strike out, still 
maintained that the best way of enlarging human 
happiness was by a communication of it to others. 

Ajkd if it was necessary here, or there was 
time to refine upon this doctrine, one might 
further maintain, exclusively of the happiness 
which the mind itself feels in the exercise of 
this virtue, that the very body of man is never 
in a better state than when he is most inclined 
to do good offices; that as nothing more con- 
tributes to health than a benevolence of temper, 
Id nothing generally is a stronger indication 
of it. 

And what seems to confirm this opinion is an 
observation, the truth of which must be sub- 
mitted to every one*s reflection, namely, that 
n disinclination and backwardness to do good is 
often attended, if not produced, by an indisposi- 
Ikm of the animal as well as rational part of 
us; so naturally do the soul and body, as 
in other oases, so in this, mutually befriend or 
prey upon each other. And indeed, setting 
aside all abstruscr reasoning upon the point, I 
cannot conceive but that the very mechanical 
motions which maintain life must be i>erformed 
with more equsd vigour and freedom in that 
man whom a great and good soul perpetually 
inclines to show mercy to the miserable, than 
they can be in a poor, sordid, selfish wretch. 



whose little contracted heart melts at no man's 
affliction, but sits brooding so intently over its 
own plots and concerns as to see and feel nothing, 
and, in truth, enjoy nothing, beyond himself; 
and of whom one may* say, what that great 
master of nature has, speaking of a natural 
sense of harmony, which I think with more 
justice may bo said of Compassion, that the man 
who had it not — 

Was fit for trosions, stratagems, and ipoils. 
The motioru of his spirits arc dull m nighti 
And his affections dark as Erthus! 
— ^Lot no such man bo trusted. 

What divines say of the mind, naturalists 
have observed of the body; that there is no 
passion so natural to it as love, which is the 
principle of doing good ; and though instances 
like this just mentioned seem far from being 
proofs of it, yet it is not to be doubted but that 
every hard-hearted man has felt much inward 
opposition before he could prevail upon himself 
to do aught to fix and deserve the character; 
and that what we say of long habits of vice, 
that they are hard to be subdued, may with 
equal truth be said concerning the natural 
impressions of benevolence, — ^that a man must 
do much violence to himcolf, and suffer many a 
painful straggle, beforo ho can tear away so 
great and noble a part of his nature. Of this, 
antiquity has preserved a beautiful instance in 
an anecdote of Alexander, the tyrant of Pheres, 
who, though he had so industriously hardened 
his heart as to seem to take delight in cruelty, 
insomuch as to murder many of his subjects 
every day, without cause and without pity, yet 
at the bare representation of a tragedy, which 
related the misfortunes of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache, ho was so touched with the fictitious 
distress which the poet had wrought up in it, 
that he burst out into a flood of tears. The 
explication of which inconsistency is easy, and 
casts as great a lustre upon human nature as 
the man himself was a disgrace to it. The case 
seems to have been this: in real life he had 
been blinded with passions, and thoughtlessly 
hurried on by interest or resentment! But 
here there was no room for motives of that 
kind; so that his attention being first caught 
hold of, and all his vices laid asleep, then 
Nature awoke in triumph, and showed how 
deeply she had sown the seeds of compassion 
in every man's, breast, when tyrants, with vices 
the most at enmity with it, were not able 
entirely to root it out ! 

But this is painting an amiable virtue, and 
setting her off with shades that wickedness lends 
us ; when one might safely trust to the force of her 
own natural charms, and ask. Whether anything 
under heaven, in its own nature, is more lovely 
and engaging? To illustrate this the more, let 
us turn our thoughts within ourselves, and for a 
moment let any number of us here imagine our- 
selves at this instant engaged in drawing the most 
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perfect and amiable character, such as, accord- 
ing to our conceptions of the Deity, wc should 
think most acceptable to him, and most likely 
to be universally admired by all mankind. I 
appeal to your own thoughts, whether the first 
idea which offered itself to mosfc of our imagina- 
tions would not be that of a compassionate 
benefactor, stretching forth his hands to raise up 
tho helpless orphan? Whatever other virtues 
wc should give our hero, we shall all agree in 
I making him a generous friend, who thought the 
I opportunities of doing good to be the only charm 
I of his prosperity ; we should paint him, like the 
Psalmist's * river of God,* overflowing the thirsty 
parts of the earth, that he might enrich them, 
carrying plenty and gladness along with him. 
If this was not sufficient, and we were still 
desirous of adding a further degree of perfection 
to so great a character, we should endeavour to 
think of some one, if human nature could furnish 
iuch a pattern, who, if occasion required, was 
willing to imdergo all kinds of affliction, — ^to 
sacrifice himself, — to forget his dearest in- 
terests, and even lay down his life for the good 
of mankind! And here, O merciful Saviour, 
how would the bright original of thy unbounded 
goodness break in upon our hearts ! ' Thou who 
bccamcst poor, that wo might be rich ! * though 
Lord of all this world, yet * hast not where to lay 
thy head ! * and though equal in power and glory 
to the great God of Nature, ' yet madest thyself 
of no reputation, tookest upon thee the form of 
a servant ! ' submitting thyself, without open- 
ing thy mouth, to all the indignities which a 
j thankless and imdisceming people could offer ! 
and at length, to accomplish our salvation, 
'becamest obedient unto death,' suffering thy- 
self, as on this day,^ ' to be led like a lamb to 
the slaughter ! ' 

Tho consideration of this stupendous instance 
of compassion in the Son of God is the most 
unanswerable appeal that can be made to the 
heart of man, for the reasonableness of it in him- 
self ; it is the great argument which the Apostles 
use in almost all their exhortations to good works : 
' Beloved, if Christ so loved us.' The inference 
is imavoidable; and gives strength and beauty 
to everything else which can be urged upon the 
cubjcct. And therefore I have reserved it for 
my last and warmest a])peal, with which I would 
gladly finish this discourse, tliat, at least foi 
their sakes for whom it is preached, wo might 
bo left to the full impression of so exalted and 
so seasonable a motive. That by reflecting u|>on 
the infinite labour of this day's love, in the 
instance of Christ's death, we may consider 
what an immense debt we owe to each other ; 
and by calling to mind the amiable pattern of 
his life, in doing good, we might learn in what 
manner we may best discharge it. 
And, indeed, of all the methods in which a 

* Preached on Good Friday. 



good mind would be willing to do it, I belim 
there <^n be none more beneficial or ooinpire' 
hensive in its effects than that for which n 
are met here together; the proper edncatiai 
of poor children being the groundwork of almost 
every other kind of charity, as that which mska 
every other subsequent act of it antwer thi 
pious expectation of tlio giver. 

Without this foundation first laid, how mndi 
kindness in the progress of a benevolent maS 
life is unavoidably cast away ! and sometimes 
where it is as senseless as the exposing of a 
tender plant to .all the inclemencies of a end 
season, and then going with sorrow to take it is, 
when the root is already dead. I said, therefon, 
thu was the foundation of almost every kiad 
of chanty ; and might not one have added, of 
all policy, too? since the many ill conseqasseei 
which attend the want it, though grievoulf 
felt by the parties themselves, are no less so by 
tho community of which they are mcmben; 
and, moreover, of all mischiefs seem the hardest 
to bo redressed, insomuch that when one oob* 
siders the disloyal seductions of Popery on out 
hand, and on the other that no bad maa, 
whatever he professes, can be a good subject, 
one may venture to say it had been cheaper vak 
better for the nation to have borne the expenie 
of instilling sound principles and good moiab 
into the neglected children of the lower sort, 
especially in some parts of Great Britain, thai 
to be obliged, so often as we have been wiiluB 
this last century, to rise up and arm ouisehes 
against the rebellious effects which the want of 
them has brought down even to our doom. 
And in fact, if we are to trust to antiquity, the 
truth of which in this case we have no reason 
to dispute, this matter has been looked upon of 
such vast importance to the civU happiness aad 
peace of a people, that some commonwealtlo, 
the most eminent for political wisdom, ban 
chosen to make a public concern of it ; thinldoi 
it much safer to be entrusted to the prudence d 
the magistrate than to the mistaken tendenM 
or natural partiality of the i>arent. 

It was consistent with this, and bespoke a 
very refined sense of policy in the Laoed» 
monians (though, by the way, I believe differesit 
from what more modem politics would han 
directed in like circumstances), when Antipattf 
demanded of them fifty children as hoatacei 
for the security of a distant engagement, tbef 
made this brave and wise answer : * They wonU 
not, — they could not consent; they woold 
rather give him double the number of thor 
best grown-up men,' — intimating that, however 
they were distressed, they would choose aay 
inconvenience rather than suffer the los d 
their country's education ; and the opportnoitf 
(which, if once lost, can never be regained) d 
giving their youth an early tincture of religioBi 
and bringing them up to a love of industry, aad 
a love of the laws and constitution of thair 
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country. If this showi tho great importance 
of a proper education to children of all ranks 
«nd oonditions, what shall we say then of those 
-whom the proyidenoe of God has placed in tho 
wery lowest lot of life, utterly cast out of tho 
«ay of knowledge, without a parent, — some- 
-times, may he, without a friend to guide and 
instruct them, hut what common pity and the 
necessity of their sad situation engage ; .where 
-the dangers which surround them on every side 
are so great and many, that, for one fortunate 
passenger in life who makes his way well in the 
'world with such early disadvantages, and so 
dismal a Setting out, we may reckon thousands 
-yrho everj day suffer shipwreck, and are lost 
for ever. 

If there is a case under heaven which calls 
out aloud for the more immediate exercise of 
eomiiassion, and which may be looked upon as 
the compendium of all charity, surely it is this ; 
tnd I am persuaded there would want nothing 
more to convince the greatest enemy to tliese 
kinds of charities that it is so, but a bare oppor- 
tunity of taking a nearer view of some of tho 
more distressful objects of it. 

Let him go into the dwellings of the vld.- 
fortunate: into some mournful cottage where 
poverty and affliction reign together. There 
let him behold the disconsolate widow, sitting, 
^steeped in tears; thus sorrowing over the 
Sn&nt she knows not how to succour : * O my 
child ! thou art now left exposed to a wide and 
vicious world, too full of snares and temptations 
for thy tender and unpractised age.* Perhaps 
a parentis love may magnify those dangers: 
*But when I consider thou art driven out naked 
into the midst of them, without friends, without 
fortune, without instruction, my heart bleeds 
beforehand for the evils which may come upon 
thee I God, in whom we trusted, is witness, 
10 low had his providence placed us, that we 
never indulged one wish to have made thee rich. 
Virtuous we would have had thee: for thy 
father, my husland, tKu a good man, and feared 
ike Lord; and though all the fruits of his care 
ind industry were little enough for our support, 
yet ho honestly had determined to have spared 
some portion of it, scanty as it was, to have 
placed thee safely in the way of knowledge and 
instruction. But, alasl he is gone from us, 
never to return more ; and with him are fled 
the means of doing it. For, behold, Vie creditor 
i$ come vpon us, to take all that we have.' 
Grief is eloquent, and will not easily be imitated. 
But let the man who is tho least friend to 
distresses of this nature conceive some discon- 
solate widow uttering her complaint, even in 
this manner ; and then let him consider * if there 
Is any sorrow like this sorrow wherewith the 
Lord has afflicted her; * or whether there can be 
toy charity like that of taking ' the child out of 
the mother's bosom,' and rescuing her from 
these apprehensions. Should a heathen, a 
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stranger to our holy religion and the love it 
teaches, — should he, ' as he journeyed, come to 
the place where she lay, when he saw, would he 
not have compassion on Jierf* God forbid a 
Christian should this day want it ! or at any 
time look upon such a distress, * and pass by on 
the other side.' 

Rather let him do as his Saviour taught him, 
and 'bind up the wounds,' and pour comfort 
into tho heart of one whom the hand of God 
has so bruised. Let him practisd what it is, 
with Elijah's transport, to say to the afflicted 
widow, — * See, thy son liveth ! '— liveth by. my 
charity, and the bounty of this hour, to all the 
pur|X)ses which make life desirable, — to be made 
a good man and a profitable subject : on one 
hand, to be trained up to such a sense of his 
duty as may secure him an interest in the world 
to come ; and, with regard to this world, to be 
so brought up in it to a love of honest labour 
and industry as all his life long to earn and eat 
his bread with joy and thankfulness. 

*Much peace and happiness rest upon tho 
head and heart of eveiy one who thus brings 
children to Christ! May the blessing of him 
that was ready to perish come seasonably upon 
him I The Lord comfort him when he most 
wants it I When he lies sick upon his bed, 
make thou, O God ! all his bed in his sickness ; 
and, for what ho now scatters, give him then 
that peace of thine which passeth all under- 
standing, and which nothing in this world can. 
either give or take away ! ' Amen. 

VL— PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN IN THE 

TEaiPLE. 

*I tell yon, this man went dotrn to his house jnstlQcd 
rather than the other.*— Luke xviii. 14, first part 

These words are the judgment which our 
Saviour has left upon the behaviour and 
different degrees of merit in the two men, 
the Pharisee and the publican, whom he repre- 
sents, in the foregoing parable, as going up into 
the temple to pray. In what manner they dis- 
charged this great and solemn duty will best be 
seen from a consideration of the prayer which 
each is said to have addressed to God upon the 
occasion. 

Tho Pharisee, instead of an act of humiliation 
in that awful presence before which he stood, 
with an air of triumph and self-sufficiency 
thanks God that ho had not made him likb 
others, — extortioners, adulterers, xmjust, or 
even as this publican. The publican is repre- 
sented as standing afar off, and, with a heart 
touched with humility, from a just sense of his 
own unworthiness, is said only to havo smoto 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to 
me, a sinner I I tell you, adds our Saviour^ 
this man went do^vn to his house justified 
rather than the other. 
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Though the justice of this determination 
•trikcs every one at first sight, it may not be 
amiss to enter into a more particular examina- 
tion of the evidence and reasons upon which it 
might be founded, not only because it may 
place the equity of this decision in favour of 
the publican in a stronger light, but that the 
subject seems likely to lead me to a train of 
reflections not unsuitable to the solemnity of 
the season.^ 

The Pharisee was one of that sect who, in our 
Saviour's time, what by the austerity of their 
lives^ their public alms-deeds, and greater pre- 
tences to piety than other men, had gradually 
wrought themselves into much credit and repu- 
tation with the people; and, indeed, as the 
bulk of these are easily caught with appearances, 
their character seems to have been admirably 
well suited to such a purpose. If you looked 
no ftlrthcr than the outward part of it, you 
would think it made up of all goodness and 
perfection; an uncommon sanctity of life, 
guarded by great decorum and severity of 
manners, — profuse and frequent charities to 
the poor, — ^many acts of religion, — much ob- 
servance of the law, — much abstinence, — much 
prayer. 

It is painful to suspect the appearance of so 
much good ; and would have been so here, had 
not our blessed Saviour left us their real 
character upon record, and drawn up by him- 
self in one word, — ^l^at the sect were like 
whitened sepulchres, all fair and beautiful 
without, and enriched there with whatever 
could attract the eye of the beholder; but, 
when searched withinside, were full of corrup- 
tion, and of whatever could shock and disgust 
the searcher. So that, with all their affectation 
of piety, and more extraordinary strictness and 
regularity in their outward deportment, all was 
irregular and uncultivated within ; and all these 
fair pretences, how promising soever, blasted by 
the indulgence of the worst of human passions, 
— pride, spiritual pricjo (the worst of all pride), 
hypocrisy, self-love, covetousness, extortion, 
cruelty, and revenge. What pity it is that the 
sacred name of Keligion should ever have been 
borrowed, and employed in so bad a work as in 
covering over such a black catalogue of vices ! 
or that the fair form of Virtue should have been 
thus disgraced and for ever drawn into suspicion, 
from the imworthy uses of this kind to which 
the artful and abandoned have often put her ! 
The Pharisee seems to have had not many 
scruples of this kind ; and the prayer he makes 
use of in the temple is a true picture of the 
man's heart, and shows with what a disposition 
and frame of mind he came to worship. 

God ! I thank thee that thou hast formed 
me of different materials from the rest of my 
species, whom thou hast created frail and vain 
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by nature, but by choice and disposition utterif 
corrupt'* and wicked ! 

Me thou hast fashioned in a different nonlld, 
and hast infused io laigo a portion of thy spizit 
into me, lo ! I am raised above the temptstioos 
and desires to which flesh and blood are subject ! 
I thank thee that thou hast made me thos: 
not a frail vessel of clay, like that of other msD, 
or even this publican, but that I stand hsn % 
chosen and sanctified vessel unto thee ! 

After this obvious paraphrase upon the word^ 
which speaks no more than the true spirit of thi 
Pharisee's prayer, you would naturally sik, 
Wliat reason was there for all this triumph? or 
what foundation could he have to insult in tiiii 
manner over the infirmities of mankind ? or erea 
those of the humble publican who stood before 
him ? Why, says he, I fast twice in the week; 
I give tithes of all that I possess. Truly a toj 
indifferent accoimt of himself ; and if that mi 
all he had to offer in his own behalf, God knowi^ 
it was but a weak foundation to support so nnuk 
arrogance and self-conceit ; because the olwr 
vance of both the one and the other of tkiB 
ordinances might be supposed well enough to be 
consistent with the most profligate of life aod 
manners. 

The conduct and behaviour of the pablios 
appear very different, and, indeed, as much tbt 
reverse to this as you could conceive. But 
before we enter upon that, as I have spokei 
laigely to the character of the Pharisee, HviD 
bo but justice to say a word or two in gesenl 
to his. The publican was one of that (uderof 
men employed by the Roman emperors in key- 
ing the taxes and contributions which were 
from time to time exacted from Judea ai s 
conquered nation. Whether from the partieolir 
fate of that employment, owing to the fixed 
aversion which men have to part with whet ii 
their own, or from whatever other causei it 
happened, so it was, that the whole set of ma 
were odious ; insomuch that the name d a 
publican was a tenn of reproach and infmX 
amongst the Jews. 

Perhaps the many instances of rigour to vhkk 
their office might direct them, heightened soo^ 
times by a mixture of cruelty and insolence of 
their own, and possibly always made to appeff 
worse than they were by the loud damoun and 
misrepresentations of others, might haveeontd* 
buted to form and fix this odium. But it m 
here, no doubt, as in all other classes of mea 
whose professions expose them to more taDpts* 
tions than that of others, that there are numboi 
who still behave well, and who, amidst aD the 
snares and opportunities which lie in their vsy, 
pass through them, not only with an TinHftmit^**^ 
character, but with the inward testimony of s 
good conscience. 

The publican, in all likelihood, was one dt 
these ; and the sentiments of candour sad 
humility, which the view of his oonditkm in- 
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[red, aro nich as could come only from a 
art and character thua described. 
Se goes np into the temple to pay his sacri- 
e of prayer; in the discharge of which he 
iods no merit of his own, — enters into no 
mparison with others, or justification of 
uself with God; but, in reverence to that 
lier part of the temple where his presence 
LB supposed more immediately to bo displayed, 
keeps afar off, is afraid to lift up his eyes 
wards heaven; but smites upon his breast, 
d in a short but fervent ejaculation, sub- 
issively begs God to have mercy upon his 
3S. O God ! how precious, how amiable, is 
ue humility 1 What a difference in thy sight 
)es it make to consist betwixt man and man ! 
ride was not made for a creature with such 
Aoifold imperfections : religious pride is a 
ress which still worse becomes him; because 

I sll others 'tis that to which he has the least 
retence : the best of us fall seven times a day, 
nd thereby add some degree of unprofitable- 
tess to the character of those who do all that is 
ommandcd them. Was I perfect, therefore, 
&Ta Job, I would not know my soul, I would be 
ilcQt, I would be ignorant of my own righteous- 
ess ; for, should I say I was perfect, it would 
lOTe me to be perverse. From this introduc- 
ion, I will take occasion to recommend this 
irtoe of religious humility, which so naturally 
dls from the subject, and cannot more effec- 
i&Uy be enforced than by an inquiry into the 
lief causes which produce the opposite vice to 
—-that of spiritual pride ; for in this malady 

the mind of man, the case is parallel with 
oat others of his body, the dangers of which 

II never rightly be apprehended ; nor can 
tnedies bo applied either with judgment or 
•ocess, till they are traced back to their first 
indples, and the seeds of the disorder ore laid 
^n and considered. 

And first, I believe, one of the most general 
Uses of spiritual pride is that which seems to 
kve misled the Pharisee, — a mistaken notion 
the true principles of his religion. He 
ought, no doubt, that the whole of it was 
mprehended in the two articles of pacing 
ihes and frequent fasting ; and that when he 
d dischaxi^d his conscience of them, he had 
ne all that was required at his hands, and 
ighi with reason go and thank God that he 
d not made him like others. It is not to be 
sectioned but, through force of this error, the 
tarisee might think himself to be, what ho 
etended, a religious and upright man. For, 
waver he might be brought to act a double 
d insincere part in the eyes of men upon 
»rldly views, it is not to be supposed that, 
len he stood by himself, apart in the temple, 
d no witnesses of what passed between him 
d his God, that he should knowingly and wil- 
ly have dared to act so oi>en and barefaced a 
sue of mockery in the face of Heaven. This 



is scarce probable; and therefore must have 
been owing to some delusion in his education, 
which had early implanted in his mind false 
and wretched notions of the essentials of re- 
ligion, which, as he grew up, had proved the 
seeds of infinite error, both in practice and 
speculation. 

With the rest of his sect, he had been so prin- 
cipled and instructed as to observe a scrupuloift 
nicety and most religious exactness in the lesser 
matters of his religion, — its frequent washings, 
its fastings, and other external rites, of no merit 
in themselves, — ^but to stand exempted from the 
more troublesome exactness in the weightier 
matters of the law, which were of eternal and 
unchangeable obligation. So that they were, in 
truth, blind guides, who thus will strain at a 
gnat, and yet swallow a camel; and, as our 
Saviour reproves them from a familiar instance 
of domestic inconsistency, would make clean 
the outside of the cup and platter, yet suffer 
the inside, the most material part, to be full of 
corruption and excess. From this knowledge of 
the character and principles of the Pharisee, 'tis 
easy to account for his sentiments and behaviour 
in the temple, which were just such as they 
would have led one to have expected. 

Thus it has always happened, by a fatality 
common to all such abuses of religion as make 
it to consist in external rites and ceremonies, 
more than inward purity and integrity of heart. 
As these outward things are easily put in prac- 
tice, and capable of being attained without much 
capacity, or much opposition to flesh and blood, 
it too naturally betrays the professors of it into 
a groundless persuasion of their own godliness, 
and a despicable one of that of others, in their 
religious capacities, and the relations in which 
they stand towards God ; which is the very de- 
finition of spiritual pride. 

When the true heat and spirit of devotion is 
thus lost and extinguished, under a cloud of 
ostentatious ceremonies and gestures, as is re- 
markable in the Boman Church, — where the 
celebration of high mass, when set off to the 
best advantage with all its scenical decorations 
and finery, looks more like a theatrical per- 
formance than that humble and solemn appeal 
which dust and ashes are offering up to the 
throne of Gk>d ; — when religion, I say, is thus 
clogged and borne down by such a weight of 
ceremonies, it is much easier to put in preten- 
sions to holiness upon such a mechanical system 
as is left of it than where the character is only 
to be got and maintained by a painful conflict 
and perpetual war against the passions. 'Tis 
easier, for instance, for a zealous Papist to cross 
himself, and tell his beads, than for a humble 
Protestant to subdue the lusts of anger, intem- 
perance, cruelty, and revenge, to appear before 
his Maker with that preparation of mind which 
becomes him. The operation of being sprinkled 
with holy water is not so difficult in itself as 
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that of being chaste and spotless within, — con- 
sdous of no dirty thought or dishonest action. 
*TiB a much shorter way to kneel down at a 
confessional, and receive absolution, than to 
live BO as to deserve it, — not at the hands of 
men, but at the hands of God, :tirho sees the 
heai't, and cannot be imposed upon. The 
achievement of keci)ing Lent, or abstaining 
from flesh on certain days, is not so hard as 
that of abstainiug from the works of it at all 
times ; especially as the point is generally man- 
aged among the richer sort with such art and 
epicurism at their tables, and with such indul- 
gence to a poor mortified appetite, that an 
entertainment upon a fast is much more likely 
to produce a surfeit than a fit of sorrow. 

One might run the parallel much further, but 
this may be sufficient to show how dangerous 
and delusive these mistakes are; how apt to 
mislead and overset weak minds, which are ever 
apt to be caught by the pomp of such external 
parts of religion. This is so evident, that even 
in our own church, where there is the greatest 
chastity in things of this nature, and of which 
none are retained in our worship but what, I 
believe, tend to excite and assist it, yet, so 
strong a propensity is there in our nature to 
sense, and so unequal a match is the under- 
standing of the bulk of mankind for the impres- 
sions of outward things, that we see thousands 
who every day mistake the shadow for the 
substance, and, was it fairly put to the trial, 
would exchange the reality for the appear- 
ance. 

You see this was almost universally the case 
of the Jewish church ; where, for want of pro- 
per guard and distinction betwixt the means of 
religion and religion itself, the ceremonial part 
in time ate away the moral part, and left 
nothing but a shadow behind. *Tis to be feared 
the buifooneries of the Komish Church bid fair 
to do it the same ill office, to the disgrace and 
utter ruin of Cliristianity, wherever Popery is 
established. What then remaitis, but that we 
rectify these gross and pernicious notions of 
religion, and place it upon its true bottom, 
which we can only do by bringing back religion 
to that cool point of reason which first showed 
us its obligation, — by always remembering that 
God is a Spirit, and must be worshipped suit- 
ably to his nature, i.e. in spirit and in truth ; 
and that the most acceptable sacrifice we can 
offer him is a virtuous and an upright mind ; 
and however necessary it is not to leave the 
ceremonial and positive parts of religion un- 
done, yet not, like the Pharisee, to rest there, 
and omit the weightier matters, but keep this in 
view perpetually, that though the instnmiental 
duties of religion are duties of unquestionable 
obligation to us, yet they are still but instru- 
mental duties, conducive to the great end of 
all religion, which is to purify our hearts and 
conquer our passions, and, in a word, to make 



us wiser and better men, better ncighbouz^ 
better citizens, and better Mrvants to God. 
To whom, etc. 

VIL— VINDICATION OF HUMAN 
NATUBE. 

* For none of ns lireih to himself.*— Roiuxs sir. 7. 

There is not a sentence in Scripture wlni 
strikes a nan-ow soul with greater astonisk* 
ment ; and one might as easily engage to clor 
up the darkest problem in geometry to an iffty 
rant mind, as make a sordid one compfeheal 
the truth and reasonableness of this pbin pnh 
position, — ^No man livoth to himself! "Wliy! 
Docs any man live to anything else ? In fk 
whole compass of human Ufe, can a pfodeik 
man steer to a safer point ? Not live to \aar 
self I To whom, then ? Can any interests « 
concerns which are foreign to a man*8 self hat 
such a claim over him that he must serve rnds 
them — suspend his own pursuits— step out d 
his right course till others have passed by hbi 
and attained the several ends and purposes d 
living before him ? 

If, with a selfish heart, such an inqoiier 
should happen to have a speculating head toa^ 
he will proceed, and ask you, WThether thii 
same principle which the apostle here throvi 
out, of the life of man, is not in fact the grud 
bias of his nature? That however we maj 
flatter ourselves with fine-spun notions of dii- 
intorestedness and heroism in what we do, 
were the most popular of our actions stripped 
naked, and the true motives and intentions d 
them searched to the bottom, we should find 
little reason for triumph upon that score. 

In a word, he will say that a man is altogeUier 
a bubble to himself in this matter, and itai, 
after all that can be said in his behalf, thi 
truest definition that can be given of him ii 
this, that he is a selfish animal ; and that sll 
his actions have so strong a tincture of thift 
character as to show, to whomever else he «M 
intended to live, that in fact he lives onlyti 
himself. 

Before I reply directly to this occusatioB, I 
cannot help observing, by the way, that then 
is scarce anything which has done more dis- 
service to social virtue than the frequent repi*' 
scntations of human nature under this hideoci 
Iticture of deformity, which, by leaving oot aH 
that is generous and friendly in the hesii<' 
man, has sunk him below the level of a bnta, 
as if ho was a composition of all that was moBBr 
spirited and selfish. Surely *tis one step i^ 
wards acting well to think worthily of onr 
nature ; and as in common life the wsj i* 
make a man honest is to suppose him so^ ttd 
treat him as such, so here, to set aome Tshi 
upon ourselves enables us to support the dlSIt^ 
ter, and even inspires and adds aentimciito d 
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gpencrotity aod virtae to those vhich we have 
■ircady preconceived. The Scripture tells that 
Ckxl made man in his own image— not surely 
Ln the sensitive and coiporeal part of him— that 
Bould bear no resemblance with a pure and 
Infinite Spirit ; but what resemblance ho bore 
«ras undoubtedly in the moral rectitude, and 
khe kind and benevolent affections of his nature. 
And though the brightness of his image has 
been sullied greatly by the fall of man in our 
Brst parents, and tiie characters of it rendered 
Btm less legible by the many superinductions of 
Kiis own depraved appetites since; yet *tis a 
laudable pride and a true greatness of mind to 
cjierish a belief that there is so much of that 
g^knious image still left upon it as shall restrain 
Um from base and disgraceful actions ; to 
answer which end, what thought can be more 
conducive than that of our being made in the 
likeness of the greatest and best of beings? 
TThis is a plain consequence. And the consi- 
deration of it should have in some measure been 
« protection to human nature from the rough 
■usage she has met with from the satirical pens 
«f so many of the French writers, as well as of 
our own country, who, with more wit than well 
neaning, have desperately fallen foul upon the 
whole species, as a set of creatures incapable 
«ither of private friendship or public spirit, but 
just as the case suited their own interest and 
advantage. 

Tha^ there is selfishness and meanness enough 
in the souls of one part of the world to hurt 
the credit of the other part of it, is what I 
•hall not dispute against ; but to judge of the 
whole from this bad sample, and, because one 
man is plotting and artful in his nature — or a 
SM<md openly makes his pleasure or his profit 
the whole centre of all his designs — or be- 
eaoso a third strait-hearted wretch sits confined 
within himself, feels no misfortunes but those 
which touch himself, — to involve the whole 
nee without Qiercy under such detested charac- 
I ten, is a conclusion as false as it is pernicious ; 
and, was it in general to gain credit, could servo 
no end but the rooting out of our nature all that 
h generous, and planting in the stead of it 
such an aversion to each other as must untie 
the bands of society, and rob us of one of the 
greatest pleasures of it, the mutual communica- 
tions of kind offices ; and, by poisoning the 
[ fountain, render everything suspected that fiows 
through it. 

To the honour of human nature, the Scripture 
teaches us that God made man upright ; and 
though he has since found out many inventions, 
Vhich have much dishonoured this noble struc- 
ture, yet the foundation of it stands as it was, 
^-the whole frame and design of it carried on 
^pon social virtue and public spirit, and every 
Tnember of us so evidently supported by this 
strong cement, that we may say with the Apostle, 
that no man liveth to himself. In whatsoever 



light we view him, we shall see evidently that 
there is no station or condition of his life, no 
office, or relation, or circumstance, but there 
arise from it so many ties, so many indispens- 
able claims upon him, as must perpetually 
carry him beyond any selfish consideration, and 
show plainly that was a man foolishly wicked 
enough to design to live to himself alone, he 
would either find it impracticable, or he would 
lose, at least, the very thing which made life 
itself desirable. We know that our Oeator, 
like an all-wise contriver, in this, as in all other 
of his works, has implanted in mankind such 
appetites and inclinations as were suitable for 
their state ; that is, such as would naturally 
lead him to the love of society and friendship, 
without which he would have been found in a 
worse condition than the very beasts of the field. 
Nd one, therefore, who lives in society can be 
said to live to himself ; he lives to his God, 
to his king, and his country ; he lives to his 
family, to his friends, to all under his trust ; 
and, in a word, he lives to the whole race of 
mankind. Whatsoever has the character of 
man, and wears the same image of God that he 
does, is truly his brother, and has a just claim 
to his kind. That this is the case in fact as 
well as in theory, may be made plain to any one 
who has made any observations upon human 
life. When we have traced it through all its 
connections, viewed it under the several obliga- 
tions which succeed each other in a perpetual 
rotation through the different stages of a hasty 
pilgrimage, we shall find that these do operate 
so strongly upon it, and lay us justly under so 
many restraints, that we are every hour sacri- 
ficing something to society, in return for the 
benefits we receive from it. 

To illustrate this, let us take a short survey 
of the life of any one man, not liable to great 
exceptions, but such a life as is common to 
most ; let us examine it merely to this point, 
and try how far it will answer such a represen- 
tation. 

If we begin with him in that early age wherein 
the strongest marks of undisguised tenderness 
and disinterested compassion show themselves, 
I might previously observe, with what impres- 
sions he is come out of the hands of God, with 
the very bias upon his nature which prepares 
him for the character which he was designed to 
fulfiL But let us pass by the years which 
denote childhood, as no lawful evidence, you'll 
say, in this dispute ; lot us follow him to the 
period when ho is just got loose from tutors and 
governors, when his actions may be argued upon 
with less exception : if you observe, you will 
find that one of the first and leading propon- 
sitiei of his nature is that which discovers itself 
in the desire of society, and the spontaneous 
love towards those of his kind; and though 
the natural wants and exigencies of his condi- 
tion are, no doubt, one reason of this amiable 
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impulie, God having founded that in him as a 
provisional security to make him social, yet, 
though it is a reason in nature, 'tis a reason to 
him yet undiscovered. Youth is not apt to 
philosophize so deeply, hut follows as it feels 
itself prompted by the inward workings of 
benevolence, without view to itself, or pre- 
vious calculatifm either of the loss or profit 
which may accrue. Agreeably to this, observe 
how warmly, how heartily he enters into friend- 
ships ! how disinterested and unsuspicious in 
the choice of them I how generous and open 
in his professions I how sincere and honest in 
making them good I When his friend is in dis- 
tress, what lengths he will go I what hazards 
he will bring upon himself 1 what embarrass- 
ment upon his affairs, to extricate and serve 
him I If man is altogether a selfish creature, 
as these moralizers would make him, 'tis certain 
he does not arrive at the full maturity of it in 
this time of his life. No. If he deserves any 
accusation, *tis in the other extreme, ' That in 
his youth he is generally more fool than knave ;' 
and so far from being suspected of living to 
himself, that he lives rather to everybody else ; 
the unconsciousness of art and design in his own 
intentions rendering him so utterly void of a 
suspicion of it in others as to leave him too oft 
a bubble to every one who will take the advan- 
tage. But, you^U say, he soon abates of these 
transports of disinterested love ; and as ho 
grows older, grows wiser, and learns to live 
more to himself. 

Let us examine. 

That a longer knowledge of the world, and 
somo experience of insincerity, will teach him 
a lesson of more caution in the choice of friend- 
ships, and less forwardness in the undistinguished 
offers of his services, is what I grant. But if he 
cool of these, does he not grow warmer stiU in 
connections of a different kind ? Follow him, I 
pray you, into the next stage of life, where he 
has entered into engagements, and appears as 
tho father of a family, and you will see the 
passion still remains, the stream somewhat 
more confined, but it runs the stronger for it : 
the same benevolence of heart, altered only in 
its course, and the difference of objects towards 
which it tends. Take a short view of him in 
this light, as acting under the many tender 
claims which that relation lays upon him, — 
si>cnding many weary days and sleepless nights, 
utterly forgetful of himself, intent only upon 
his family, and with an anxious heart contriving 
and labouring to preserve it from distress, against 
that hour when he shall be taken from its pro- 
tection. Does such a one live to himself? He 
who rises early, late takes rest, and eats the 
bread of carefulness, to save others the ift>rrow 
of doing so after him. Does such an one live 
oxdy to himself ? Te who are parents, answer 
this question for him. How oft have ye sacri- 
ficed your health— your ease— your pleasures- 



nay, the very comforts of your lives, for tW 
sake of your children ! How many indolgBDM 
have ye given up ! What self-denials and £fi> 
culties have ye cheerfully undergone i^ theml 
In their sickness, or reports of their miioGB* 
duct, how have ye gone on your way sorrowing 1 
What alarms within yon, when fancy fordiodii 
but imaginary misfortunes hanging over tbea! 
But when real ones have overtaken them, nl 
mischief befallen them in the way in which ftij 
have gone, how sharper than a sword havs js 
felt the workings of parental kindness! h 
whatever period of human life we look te 
proofs of selfishness, let us not seek than is 
this relation of a parent, whose whole life, vkt 
iTuly known, is often little else but a sunccwni 
of cares, heart-aches, and disquieting apprehca- 
sions, enough to show that he is but an instn* 
ment in the hands of God to provide for *dm 
well-being of others, to serve their intereiti u 
well as Ids own. 

If you try the truth of this reasoning 19A 
every other part or situation of tho same \ist% 
you will find it holds good in one degres or 
other. Take a view of it out of these doHT 
connections, both of a friend and parent ; oo»- 
aider him for a moment under that natorslaHh 
ance in which even a heathen poet has pheed 
him, namely, that of a man, — and as so^ is 
his honour, as one incapable of standing uneoa* 
ccmed in whatever concerns his fellow-creataxea 
Compassion ha9 so great a share in our nstut^ 
and the miseries of this world are so eoBstask 
an exercise of it, as to leave it in no one's pover, 
who deserves the name of man in this rtyrti 
to live to himself. 

Ho cannot stop his ears against the cries of 
the unfortimate. The sad story of the b&Kf 
less, and him that has no helper, must be hesid. 
* The sorrowful sighing of the prisoner vH 
come before him ;' and a thousand other imloUi 
cases of distress to which the life of man isiob- 
joct find a way to his heart, let interest goud 
the passage as it wilL ' If he has this Vflrid** 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, he vill 
not bo able to shut up his bowels of compaisflB 
from him.' 

Let any man of conmion humanity lookltti 
upon his own life as subjected to these stniBg 
claims, and recollect the influence they hrn 
had upon him. How oft the mere impolas d 
generosity and compassion have led him oat of 
his way 1 In how many acts of charity sid 
kindness his fellow-feeling for others has Bsds 
him forget himself ! In neighbourly ofioei, 
how oft he has acted against all considenlMM 
of profits, convenience, nay, sometimes efcn of 
justice itself ! Let him add to this aceoont Low 
much, in the progress of his life, has been prsB 
up even to the lesser obligations of civility sad 
good manners ! What restraints the j have bid 
him under ! How large a portion of his tine, 
how much of his inclination, and the plan of 
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life be ihoiild matt have wiahed, hes from time 
iotima been made a aacrifioe to hii good-nature, 
and diainelination to giTe pain or divgnet to 
others! 

WhoeTer takes a view of the life of man, in 
this glass wherein I hare shown it, will find it 
•o beset and hemmed in with obligations of one 
kind or other, as to leave little room to suspect 
that man can live to himself ; and so closely 
has oor Creator linked us together, as well as 
an other parts of his works, for the preserva- 
tion of that harmony in the frame and system 
of things which his wisdom has at first estab- 
Isdisd, that we find this bond of mutual de- 
pcndenee, however relaxed, ii too strong to be 
brake ; and I believe that tiie most selfish men 
ind it is so, and that they cannot in fact live 
so mueh to them as the narrowness of their 
•vn heart inclines them. If these reflections 
aie just, upon the moral relations in which 
we stand to esch other, let us close the exami- 
nation with a short reflection upon the great 
relation in which we stand to God. 

The first and more natural thought on this 
subject, which at one time or other will thrust 
itaelf npon every man's mind, is this, that 
there is a God who made me, to whose gift I 
ewe all the powers and faculties of my soul, to 
whose providence I owe all the blessings of my 
life, and by whose permission it is that I exer- 
cise and enjoy them ; that I am placed in this 
world as a creature of but a day, hastoiing to 
the place whence I shall not return ; that I am 
scoomntable for my conduct and behaviour to 
tins great and wisest of beings, before whose 
jndgment-seat I must finally appear and receive 
the things done in my body, whether they are 
good or whether they are bad. 

Ckn any one doubt but the most inconsiderate 
of men sometimes sit down coolly, and make 
■oma soch plain reflections as these upon their 
itate and condition ? or that, after they have 
made them, can one imagine they lose aU effect ? 
little appearance as there ii of religion in the 
world, there is a great deal of its influence felt 
in its afEsirs ; nor can one so root out the prin- 
siplBS of it, but, like nature, they will return 
sgain, and give ehecks and interruptions to 
guilty pursuits. There are seasons when the 
thoughts of a just God overlooking, and the 
terror of an after-reckoning, have made the most 
determined tremUe and stop short in the exe- 
cution of a wicked purpose ; end if we conceive 
that the worst of men lay some restraint upon 
themselves from the weight of this principle, 
what shall we think el the good and virtuous 
part of the world, who live under the perpetual 
influence of it, who sacrifice their appetites 
and passicms from a consciousness of their duty 
to God, and consider him as the object to whom 
ihey have dedicated their service, and make 
that the first principle and ultimate end of all 
their aetkms? How many real and unaffected 



instances there are in the world of men thus 
governed, will not concern us so much to inquire, 
as to take care that we are of the number; 
which may God grant, for the sake of Jesos 
Christ. Amen. 



ym.— TmE and chance. 

* I returned, and saw under the son, that the race is 
not to the swUk, nor the battle to the strong, neither 
yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet fkrour to men of skill ; but time 
and chance happened to them all.'->£€CLSs. ix. 11. 

Whbn a man casts a look upon this melancholy 
description of the world, and sees, contraiy to 
all his guesses and expectations, what different 
fates attend the lives of men, — ^how oft it hap- 
pens in the world that there is not even bread 
to the wise, nor riches to men of understanding, 
etc., — he ii 1^ to conclude, with a sigh upon 
it, in the words, though not in the sense, of 
the wise man, that time and chance happen to 
them all; that time and chance, apt seasons 
and fit conjunctures, have the greatest sway in 
the turns and disposab of men's fortunes,— ^nd 
that as these lucky hits (as they are called) 
happen to be for or against a man, they either 
open the way to his advancement against all 
obstacles, or block it up against all helps and 
attempts ; that, as the text intimates, neither 
wudom, nor vnderttanding, nor skill, shall be 
aUe to surmount them. 

However xndely we may differ in our reason- 
ings upon this observation of Solomon's, the 
authority of the observation is strong beyond 
doubt, and the evidence given of it in all ages so 
alternately confirmed by examples and com- 
plaints, as to leave the fact itself unquestionable. 
That things are carried on in this world some- 
times so contrary to all our reasoning, and the 
seeming probabilities of success, — that even the 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong! — nay, what is stranger still, nor yet 
bread to the wise, who shall last stand in want 
of it ; nor yet riches to men of understanding, 
who you would think best qualified to acquire 
them; nor yet favour to men of skill, whose 
merit and pretences bid the fairest for it ; but 
that there are some secret and unseen workings 
in human affairs which baffle all our endeavours, 
and turn aside the course of things in such a 
manner that the most likely causes disappoint 
and fail of producing for us the effect which we 
wished and naturally expected from them. 

You will see a man who, were you to form a 
conjecture &om the appearance of things in his 
favour, you would say was setting out in the 
world with the fairest prospect of making his 
fortune in it — ^with all the advantages of birth 
to recommend him, of personal merit to speak 
for him, and of friends to help and push him » 
forwards ; you will behold him, notwithstanding 
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this, disappointed in every effect yon might na- 
tm-ally have looked for from them I. Every step 
he takes towards his advancement, something 
invisible shall pull him back, some unforeseen 
obstacle shall rise up perpetually in his way, and 
keep him there. In every application he makes, 
some untoward circumstance shall blast it. He 
shall rise early— late take rest— and eat the 
broad of carefulness; yet some happier man 
shall still rise up, and ever step in before him, 
and leave him struggling, to the end of his 
life, in the very same place in which he first 
began it. 

The history of a second shall in all respects 
be the contrast to this. He shall come into the 
world with the most unpromising appearance, — 
shall set forwards without fortune, without 
friends, without talents to procure him either 
the one or the other; nevertheless, you will 
see this clouded prospect brighten up insensibly, 
unaccountably, before him; everything pre- 
sented in his way shall turn out beyond his 
expectations ; in spite of that chain of unsur- 
mountablo difficulties which first threatened 
him, time and chance shall open him a way; 
a series of successful occurrences shall lead him 
by the hand to the summit of honour and for- 
tune, and, in a word, without giving him the 
pains of thinking, or the credit of projecting it, 
fihall place him in safe possession of all that 
ambition could wish for. 

The histories of the lives and fortunes of men 
are full of instances of this nature, — ^where 
favourable times and lucky accidents have done 
for them what wisdom or skill could not ; and 
there is scarce any one who has lived long in 
the world, who, upon looking backwards, will 
not discover such a mixture of these in the 
many successful turns which have happened in 
this life, as to leave him very little reason to 
dispute against the fact, and, I should hope, as 
little upon the conclusions to be drawn from it. 

Some, indeed, from a superficial view of this 
representation of things, have atbeistically in* 
fcrred that, because there was so much of 
lottery in this life, and mere casualty seemed 
to have such a share in the disposal of our 
affairs, that the providence of God stood neuter 
and unconcerned in their several workings, 
leaving them to the mercy of time and chance 
to be furthered or disappointed as such blind 
agents directed; whereas, in truth, the very 
opposite conclusion follows : for, consider, if a 
superior intelligent Power did not sometimes 
cross and overrule events in this world, then 
our policies and designs in it would always 
answer according to the wisdom and stratagem 
in which they were laid, and every cause, in 
the course of things, would produce its natural 
effect without variation. Now, as this is not 
the case, it necessarily follows, from Solomon's 
reasoning, that if the race is not to the swift, 
if knowledge and learning do not always secure 



men from want, nor care and industry slwaji 
make men rich, nor art and skill infslHUy 
make men high in the world, that there is sqom 
other cause which mingles itself in hmnia 
affairs, and governs and turns them u it 
pleases ; which cause can be no other thsn tin 
First C^use of all things, and the secret sad 
overruling providence of that Almighty Ood 
who, though his dwelling is 10 high, yet be 
humbleth himself to behold the things that ue 
done on earth, raising up the poor out of tb 
dust, and lifting the beggar from the dunghiD, 
and, contrary to all hopes, putting him vith 
princes, even with the princes of his peopk; 
which, by the way, was the case of David, vke 
makes the acknowledgment. And, no doubt, 
one reason why God has selected to his ova 
disposal so many instances as this, where erenti 
have run counter to all probabilities, wss to 
give testimony to his providence in govexmsf 
the world, and to engage us to a considerstiaa 
and dependence upon it, for the event sad 
success of our undertakings.' For, undonbledJij, 
as I said, it should seem but suitable to natore'i 
laws that the race should ever be to the swifk, 
and the battle to the strong ; it is reasonabl e 
that the best contrivances and means should 
have best success ; and since it often falls obI 
otherwise in the case of man, where the wisaifc 
projects are overthrown, and the most hqpefsl 
means are blasted, and time and chance lufpen 
to all, you must call on the Deity to untie ibis 
knot: for though, at sundry times, smidiy 
events fall out which we, who look no farther 
than the events themselves, call chance, be- 
cause they fall out quite contrary both to oar 
intentions and our hopes, yet, at tiie same time, 
in respect of God's providence overruliog is 
these events, it were profane to call then 
chance, for they are pure designation, nA, 
though invisible, are still the regular dispentt- 
tions of the superintending power of tbsk 
Almighty Being from whom all the lain lai 
powers of nature are derived, who, as be bii 
appointed, so holds them as instruments in bii 
hand, and, without invading the libertj lad 
free-will of his creatures, can turn the psiaoii 
and desires of their hearts to fulfil hit on 
righteousness, and work such effects in hnnn 
affairs, which to us seem merely ctuiud^ but ie 
him certain and determined, and whst bb 
infinite wisdom sees necessaiy to be broogB 
about for the government and pxeMrratios^ 
the world, over which Providenee pezpetaaOIr 
presides. 

When the sons of Jacob had cast their bcottff 
Joseph into the pit for his desimctioB, ea* 
would think, if ever any incident which cor 
cemed the life of man deterved to be ciflid 
chance, it was this, that . the oompaoy of ^ 
Ishmaelites should hai^en to pass bgr, in M 
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open eooniiy, at that Tery place, at that time 
too^ vhen this barbarity was eommitted. After 
he was rescued by so favourable a contingency, 
his life and future fortune still depended upon 
a leries of contingencies equally improbable. 
For instance, had the business of the Ishmaelites 
who bought him carried them from Gilead to 
any other part of the world besides Egypt ; or, 
when they arriyed there, had they sold their 
bond-slave to any other man but Potiphar, 
throughout the whole empire; or, after that 
disposal, had the unjust accusations of his 
master^s wife cast the youth into any other 
dungeon than that where the king's prisoners 
were kept; or, had it fallen out at any other 
crisis than when Pharaoh's chief butler was 
cast there too ; — had this or any other of these 
•rents fallen out otherwise than it did, a series 
of unmerited misfortunes had overwhelmed 
him, and, in consequence, the whole land of 
Eigypt and Canaan. From the first opening to 
the conclusion of this long and interesting 
transaction, the providence of God suffered 
everything to take its course : the malice and 
eruelty of Joseph's brethren wrought their 
•worst mischief against him — ^banished him from 
his country and the protection of his parent. 
The lust and baseness of a disappointed woman 
sunk him still deeper; loaded his character 
with an unjust reproach ; and, to complete his 
min, doomed him, friendlesB, to the miseries of 
a hopeless prison, where he lay neglected. 
Plrovidenoe, thou^ it did not cross these 
events, yet bent them to the most merciful 
ends. When the whole drama was opened, 
then the wisdom and contrivance of evei*y part 
of it was displayed. Then it appeared it was 
&ot they (as the Patriarch inferred in consola- 
tion of his brethren) — it was not they that sold 
him, but God; 'twas he sent him thither 
before them ; his superintending power availed 
itMlf of their passions, directed the operations 
of them, held the chain in his hand, and turned 
and wound it to lus own purpose. ' Te verily 
thought evil against me, but Gkxl meant it for 
good; ye had the guilt of a bad intention, 
his providence the glory of accomplishing a 
good one, by preserving you a posterity upon 
the earth, and bringing to pass as it is this day, 
to lave much people alive.' All history is full 
of such testimonies; which, though they may 
convince those who look no deeper than the 
nxfiace of things, that time and chance happen 
to all, yet to those who look deeper they mani- 
fest, at the same time, that there is a hand 
much busier in human afEairs than what we 
Tainly calculate ; which, though the projectors 
of ttds world overlook, or at least make no 
allowance for, in the formation of their plans, 
they generally find in the execution of them. 
And though the fatalist may urge that every 
erent in this life is brought about by the 
and chain of natural causes, yet, in 



answer, let him go one step higher, and consider 
whose power it is that enables these causes to 
work; whose knowledge it is that foresees 
what will be their effects ; whose goodness it is 
that is invisibly conducting them forwards to 
the best and greatest ends, for the happiness of 
his creatures. 

So that, as a great reasoner justly distin- 
guishes upon this point, — * It is not only reli- 
giously speaking, but with the strictest and 
most philosophical truth of expression, that the 
Scripture tells us that Ocd commandeth the 
ravens ; that they are his directions which the 
icinds and thp teas obey. If his servant hides 
himself by the brook, such an order of causes 
and effects shall be laid, that the fowls of the 
air shall minister to his support. When this 
resource fails, and his prophet is directed to go 
to Zarephath, for that he has commanded a 
widow woman there to sustain him, the same 
hand which leads the prophet to the gate of the 
city shall lead forth the distressed widow to 
the same place, to tako him under her roof, 
and though upon the impulse of a different 
occasion, shall nevertheless be made to fulfil 
his promise and intention of their mutual prc- 
sei'vation.' 

Thus much for the truth and illustration of 
this great and fundamental doctrine of a Provi- 
dence; the belief of which is of such conse- 
quence to us, as to be the great support and 
comfort of our lives. 

Justly, therefore, might the Psalmist, upon 
this declaration that the Lord is King, conclude 
that the earth may be glad therefor ; yea, the 
multitude of the isles may be glad thereof. 

May Gk)d grant tho persuasion may make us 
as virtuous as it has reason to make us joyful I 
and that it may bring forth in us the fruits of 
good living, to his praise and glory 1 to whom 
be all might, majesty, and dominion, now and 
for evermore ! Amen. 



IX.-THE CHARACTBE OF HEROD.» 

* Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy 
the prophet, saying, In Ramah was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great monrn- 
ing, Eachael weeping for her children, and wonld 
not be comforted, because they are not'— Matt. xj. 
17, 18. 

The words which St. Matthew cites here, as 
fulfilled by the cruelty and ambition of Herod, 
are in the 31st chapter of Jeremiah, the 15th 
verse. In the foregoing chapter, the prophet, 
having declared Gk)d's intention of turning the 
mourning of his people into joy, by the restora- 
tion of the tribes which had been led away cap- 
tive into Babylon, proceeds, in the beginning 
of this chapter, which contains this prophecy, 
to give a more particular description of the 

> Preached on Innocents day. 
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great joy and festivity of that promiied day, 
when they were to retom onoe more to their 
own land, to enter upon their ancient pos- 
scseioni, and enjoy again all the privileges they 
had lost ; and, amongst others, and what was 
above them all, the favour and protection of 
God, and the continuation of his mercies to 
them and their posterity. 

To make, therefore, the impression of his 
change the stronger upon their minds, he gives 
a very pathetic representation of the preceding 
sorrow on that day when they were first led 
away captive. 

Thus saith the Lord, A voice was heard in 
Bama, lamentation and bitter weeping ; Rachael 
weeping for her children, refusing to be com- 
forted, because they were not. 

To enter into the full sense and beauty of 
this description, it is to be remembered that 
the tomb of Rachael, Jacob's beloved wife, as 
we read in the 35th of Genesb, was situated 
near Rama, and betwixt that place and Beth- 
lehem. Upon which circumstance, the prophet 
raises one of the most affecting scenes that 
could be conceived ; for as the tribes, in their 
sorrowful journey betwixt Rama and Beth- 
lehem, in tlicir way to Babylon, were supposed 
to pass by this monumental pillar of their an- 
cestor Rachael, Jacob's wife, the prophet, by a 
common liberty in rhetoric, introduces her as 
rising up out of her sepulchre, and as the com- 
mon mother of two of their tribes, weeping for 
ker children, bewailing the sad catastrophe of 
her posterity led away into a strange land, — 
ref\ising to be comforted because they were 
not ; lost, and cut off from their country, and, 
in all likelihood, never to be restored back to 
her again. 

The Jewish interpreters say, upon this, that 
the patriarch Jacob buried Rachael in this very 
place, foreseeing, by the spirit of prophecy, 
that his posterity should that way be led cap- 
tive, that she might, as they passed her, inter- 
cede for them. 

But this fanciful superstructure ux>on the 
passage seems to be little else than a mere 
dream of some of the Jewish doctors; and, 
indeed, had they not dreamt it when they did, 
tis great odds but some of the Romish dreamers 
would have hit upon it before now. For, as it 
favours the doctrine of intercessions, if there 
had not been undeniable vouchers for the real 
Inventors of the conceit, one should much sooner 
have sought for it amongst the oral traditions of 
this church, than in the Talmud, where it is. 

But this by the bye. There is still another 
interpretation of the words here cited by St. 
Matthew, which altogether excludes this soeni- 
cal representation I have given of them. By 
which, 'tis thought that the lamentation of 
Bachael, here described, has no immediate 
reference to Rachael, Jacob's wife, but that it 
•imply alludes to the lorrowi of her descen. 



dants, the distressed mothers of the tribes of 
Benjamin and Ephraim, who might accompsar 
their children led into captivity as far as Bbsb, 
in their way to Babylon, who wept and wailed 
upon this aad occasion, and, as the prophetds- 
scribes them in the person of Badiael, lefnsat 
to be comforted for the loss of her chQdna; 
looking upon their departure without hops « 
prospeet of ever beholding a rotorn. 

Whichever of the two senses yoa give thi 
words of the prophet, the application of tim 
by the evangelist is equally just and fsithfol; 
for, as the former scene he relates was tnos* 
acted ui>on the Tery same stage, in the sum 
district of Bethlehem, near Rama, fdteie n 
many mothers of the same tribe now soilend 
this second most affecting blow, — the words of 
Jeremiah, as the evangelist observes, wbb 
literally accomplished ; and no doubt in tbst 
horrid day a voice was heard again in BsbSi 
lamentation and bitter weeping, Bachapl 
ing for her children, and refusing to be 
forted, — every Bethlehemitish mother involivi 
in this calamity, beholding it with hopdoi 
sorrow, gave vent to it, — each one bewaiiiBt 
her children, and lamenting the bardneis of 
their lot, with the anguish of a heart as inesp- 
able of consolation as they were of redrea. 
Monster! could no consideration of lU tini 
tender sorrow stay thy hands ? Ck>uld no re- 
flection upon so much bitter Ismentstioa 
throughout the coasts of Bethlehem, inteipoM 
and plead in behalf of so many wretched dbjecii 
as this tragedy would make ? Was then oo 
way open to ambition, but that thou nml 
trample upon the affeetionB of nature? Ooold 
no pity for the innocence of childhood, » 
sympathy for the yeamingi of parental lovs^ 
incline thee to some other measures for ^ 
security, but thou must thus pitilessly roihiii 
take the victim by violence, tear it from tki 
embraces of the mother, offer it up before her 
eyes, leave her disconsolate for ever, bitto- 
hearted vrith a loss, so affecting in itself, w 
circumstanced with horror, that no time, bov 
friendly soever to the mournful, should ererbi 
able to wear out the impression ? 

There is nothing in which the mind of mss > 
more divided than in accounts of this hooid 
nature. For, when we oonsider man as ftshioori 
by his Maker,— innocent and upright, foil d 
the tenderest dispositions, with a heart ia* 
clining him to kindness and the love and pR>' 
tection of his species, — this idea of him vosld 
almost shake the credit of such aeoomts; • 
that, to clear them, we are forced to take a 
second view of man, very different firon tUi 
favourable one, in whioh we insensibly repa* 
sent him to our imaginations, — that is, we ua 
obliged to consider him, not as he was mads, 
but as he is, — a creature, by the violenoa sad 
irregularity of his passions, capaUe of beiag 
perverted from all these friendly and bene r dial 
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•pensities, and sometimes hurried into ex- 
aes so opposite to them as to render the most 
latnral and horrid aeconnts of what he does 
i too probable. The truth of this observation 
1 be exemplified in the case before us. For, 
rt to the faith and character of the historian 

reports such facts, the particular character 
the person who committed them is to be con- 
ered as a voucher for their truth and credi- 
Ity; and if, upon inquiry, it appears that 
) man acted but consistently with himself, 

1 just as you would have expected from his 
nciples, the credit of the historian is re- 
red, and the fact related stands incontestable, 
m so strong and concurring an evidence on 
side. 

iiV'ith this view, it may not be an unaccept- 
ie application of the remaining x>&]*t of a dis- 
irse upon this day, to give you a sketch of 
) character of Herod, not as drawn from 
ripture, for, in general, it furnishes us with 
r materials for such descriptions : the sacred 
ripture cuts off in few words the history of 
) ungodly, how great soever they were in the 
» of the world ; and, on the other hand, 
ells largely upon the smallest actions of the 
hteous. We find all the circumstances of 
) lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 
orded in the minutest manner. The wicked 
m only mentioned with regret ; just brought 
>n the stage, on purpose to be condemned, 
e use and advantage of which conduct is, I 
>pose, the reason, — as in general it enlarges 
no character but what is worthy of imitation. 
s, however, undeniable that the lives of bad 
n are not without use ; and whenever such 
ne is drawn, not with a corrupt view to bo 
xdied, but on purpose to be detested, it 
ist excite such a horror against vice as will 
ike indirectly the same good impression, 
id though it is painful in the last degree to 
int a man in the shades which his vices have 
it upon him, yet when it serves this end, 
d at the same time illustrates a point in 
;rcd history, it carries its own excuse with it. 
This Herod, therefore, of whom the evan- 
list speaks, if you take a superficial view of 
s life, you would say was a compound of good 
d evil ; that though he was certainly a bad 
w, yet you would think the mass was 
mpered at the same time with a mixture of 
od qualities ; so that in course, as is not un- 
mmon, he would appear with two characters, 
ry different from each other. If you looked 
. the more favourable side, you would see a 
m of great address, popular in his behaviour, 
nerous, prince-like in his entertainments and 
penses, — and, in a word, set off with all 
ch virtues and showy properties as bid high 
r the countenance and approbation of the 
>rld. 

View him in another light, he was an am- 
iotiSf designing man, suspicious of all the 



world, rapacious, implacable in his temper, 
without sense of religion or feeling of humanity. 
Now, in all such complex characters as this, 
the way the world usually judges is, to sum up 
the good and the bad against each other, de- 
duct the lesser of these articles from the greater, 
and (as we do in passing other accounts) give 
credit to the man for what remains upon the 
balance. Now, though this seems a fair, yet I 
fear it is often a fallacious reckoning, which, 
though it may serve in many ordinary cases of 
private life, yet will not hold good in the more 
notorious instances of men^s lives, especially 
when so complicated with good and bad as to 
exceed all common bounds and proportions. 
Not to be deceived in such cases, we must work 
by a different rule ; which, though it may ap- 
pear less candid, yet, to make amends, I am 
persuaded will bring us in general much nearer 
to the thing we want, — which is truth : the way 
to which is, in all judgments of this kind, to 
distinguish and carry in your eye the principal 
and ruling passion which leads the character, 
and separate that from the other parts of it ; 
and then take notice how far his other qualities, 
good and bad, are brought to serve and support 
that. For want of this distinction, we often 
think ourselves inconsutent creatures when we 
are the furthest from it ; and all the variety of 
shapes and contradictory appearances we put on 
are in truth but so many different attempts to 
gratify the same governing appetite. 

With this clue, let us endeavour to unravel 
this character of Herod as here given. 

The first thing which strikes one in it is ambi- 
tion, — an immoderate thirst as well as jealousy 
of power. How inconsistent soever in other 
parts, his character appears invariable in this ; 
and every action of his life was true to it. 
Hence we may venture to conclude that this was 
his ruling passion ; and that most, if not all, 
the other wheels, were put in motion by this 
first spring. Now let us consider how far this 
was the case in fact. 

To begin with the worst part of him, I said he 
was a man of no sense or religion, or, at least, 
no other sense of it but that which served his 
turn ; for he is recorded to have built .temples 
in Judea, and erected images in them for idola- 
trous worship, — not from a persuasion of doing 
right, for he was bred a Jew, and consequently 
taught to abhor all idolatry; but he was in 
truth sacrificing all this time to a greater idol of 
his own — his ruling passion; for, if we may 
trust Joscphus, his sole view in so gross a com- 
pliance was to ingratiate himself with Augustus 
and the great men of Rome, from whom he held 
his power. With this he was greedy and rapa- 
cious. How could he be otherwise, with so 
devouring an appetite as ambition to provide 
for? He was jealous in his nature, and sus* 
X)icious of all the world. Show me an ambitious 
man that is not so : for as such a man*s hand. 
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like Islimaers, is againit every man, he con- 
dndei that every man's hand, in course, is 
•gainst him. 

Few men were ever gtdltj of more astonish- 
ing acts of cruelty; and yet the particular 
instances of them in Herod were such as he was 
hurried into by the alarms this waking passion 
perpetually gave him. He put the whole San- 
hedrim to the sword, sparing neither age, wis- 
dom, nor merit ! One cannot suppose simply 
from an inclination to cruelty. No ; they had 
opposed the establishment of his power at, 
Jerusalem. 

His own sons, two hopefol youths, he cut off 
by a public execution ! Tho worst men have 
natural affection; — and such a stroke as this 
would run so contrary to the natural workings 
of it, that you are forced to suppose the impulse 
of some more violent inclination to overrule 
and conquer it. And so it was ; for the Jewish 
historian tells us *twas jealousy of power, his 
darling object, — of which he feared they would 
one day or other dispossess him: sufficient 
inducement to transport a man of such a temper 
into the bloodiest excesses. 

Thus far this one fatal and extravagant passion 
accounts for the dark side of Herod's character. 
This governing principle being first laid open, 
all his other bad actions follow in course, like 
so many symptomatic complaints from the same 
distemper. 

Let us see if this was not the case even of his 
virtues too. 

At first sight it seems a msrstcry how a man 
so black as Herod has been thus far described, 
should be able to support himself in the favour 
and friendship of so wise and penetrating a body 
of men as the Boman senate, of whom he held 
his power. To coimtcrbalance the weight of so 
bad and detested a character, and be able to 
bear it up, as Herod did, one would think he 
must have been master of some great secret, 
worth inquiring after. He was so. But that 
secret was no other than what appears on this 
reverse of his character. He was a person of 
great address, — popular in his outward be- 
haviour. He was generous, prince-like in his 
entertainments and expenses. The world was 
then as corrupt at least as now, and Herod 
understood it, — Icnew at what price it was to be 
bought, and what qualities would bid the highest 
for its good word and approbation. 

And, in truth, he judged this matter so well, 
that, notwithstanding the general odium and 
prepossession which arose against so hateful a 
character, — in spite of all the impressions from 
so many repeated complaints of his cruelties and 
oppressions,— yet he stemmed the torrent, and, 
by the specious display of these popular virtues, 
bore himself up against it all his life ; so that 
at length, when he was summoned to Home to 
answer for his crimes, Josephus tells us that, by 
the mere mag n ificence of his expenses, and the 



apparent generosity of his behaviour, he entirely 
confuted the whole charge ; and to ingratiated 
himself with the Boman senate, and won tiis 
heart of Augustus (as he had that of Anihoay 
before) that he ever after had his favour sad 
kindness, — which I cannot mention withooi 
adding, that it is an eternal stain upon the 
character and memory of Augustas that he nld 
his countenance and protection to so badamsa, 
for so mean and base a consideration. 

From this point of view, if wo look back upon 
Herod, his best qualities will shrink into l^tk 
room ; and how glittering soever in appearasee, 
when brought to this balance, are found wsai- 
ing. And, in truth, if we would not willing 
be deceived in the value of any virtue, or set of 
virtues, in so complex a character, we must cell 
them to this very account ; examine whom thej 
serve, what passion and what principle they 
have for their master. When this is understood, 
the whole clue is unravelled at onoe, and tfat 
character of Herod, complicated as it is given v 
in history, when thus analysed, is summed 19 
in three words, — * That he was a man of un- 
bounded ambition, who stuck at nothing to 
gratify it;' so that not only his vices wen 
ministerial to his ruling passion, but his virtues 
too (if they deserve the name) were diawn ia 
and listed into the same service. 

Thus much for the character of Herod,— the 
critical review of which has many obvious uies, 
to which I may trust you, having time but to 
mention that particulsx one which first led me 
into this examination, — namely, that all objee- 
tions against the evangelist's account of this 
day's slaughter of the Bethlehemitish infants,— 
from the incredibility of so horrid an account,— 
are silenced by this account of the man ; since 
in this he acted but like himself, and just ss 
you would expect, in the same drcomstancea, 
from every man of so ambitious a head and so 
bad a heart. Consider what havoc ambition hss 
made I how often the same tragedy has been 
acted upon larger theatres ; where not only the 
innocence of childhood or the grey hairs 0^ the 
aged have found no protection, but whole 
countries, without distinction, have been put to 
the sword! or, what is as cruel, have been 
driven forth to nakedness and famine, to mske 
way for new ones, under the guidance of this 
passion. For a specimen of this, reflect npoi 
the story related by Plutarch, when, by the 
order of the Boman senate, seventy popoloai 
cities were unawares sacked and destroyed, st 
one prefixed hour, by P. j^^milins, by whom oM 
hundred and fifty thousand unhappy peopls 
were driven in one day into captivity, to be 1^ 
to the highest bidder, to end their days in erael 
labour and anguish I Astonishing as the acooont 
before us is, it vanishes into nothing from each 
views, since it is plain, from all history, thst 
there is no wickedness too great tor so vb* 
bounded a cause ; and that the most henid 
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•eeoonts in liistory are, ai I laid above, but too 
probaUe effects of it. 

Ifay Qod of hii mercy defend mankind from 
future experiments of this kind I and grant we 
may make a proper uie of them, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ 1 Amen. 

X.— JOB'S ACCOUNT OF THE SHORT- 
NESS AND TBOUBLES OF LIFE 
CONSIDEBED. 

* Man that is bom of a womsa is of few dsys, and fall 
of trouble. He cometb fbrtb like a flower, and U ctit 
down : he flecth also as a shadow, snd continaeth 
not..* — Job xiv. 1, 2. 

Thkrx is something in this reflection of holy 
Job's, upon the shortness of life and instability 
of human aflEairs, so beautiful and truly sublime, 
that one might challenge the writings of the 
moet celebrated orators of antiquity to produce 
a specimen of eloquence so noble and thoroughly 
affecting. Whether this effect be owing in some 
measure to the pathetic nature of the subject 
reflected on, or to the eastern manner of expres- 
sion, in a style more exalted and suitable to so 
great a subject; or, which is the more likely 
account, because they are properly the words of 
that Being who first inspired man with language, 
sad taught his mouth to utter ; who opened the 
lips of the dumb, and made the tongue of the 
infant eloquent ; — to which of these we are to 
refer the beauty and sublimity of this, as well 
u that of numberless other passages in holy 
writ, may not now seem material ; but surely, 
without these helps, never man was better quoli- 
' fled to make just and noble reflections upon the 
•bortness of life and instability of human affairs 
than Job was, who had himself waded through 
such a sea of troubles, and in his passage had 
enoonntered many vicissitudes of storms and 
sunshine, and by turns had felt both the ex- 
tremes of all the happiness and all the wretched- 
less that mortal man is heir to. 

Tbib beginning of his days was crowned with 
everything that ambition could wish for. He 
iraa the greatest of aU the men of the east, had 
Jazge and unbounded possessions, and no doubt 
tnjoyed all the comforts and advantages of life 
irhieh they could administer. Perhaps you will 
lay a wise man might not be inclined to give a 
full loose to this kind of happiness, without 
acme better security for the support of it than 
"tlie mere possession of such goods of fortune, 
^hich often slip from under us, and sometimes 
Unaeoountably make themselves wings and fly 
%w&y. But he had that security too : for the 
Iiaad of Providence, which had thus far pro- 
teotedf was still leading him forwards, and 
ae«med engaged in the preservation and con- 
tinnanee of these blessings. Gkxi had set a 
liedge about him, and about all that he had on 
cv«ry side ; ha had blessed all the works of his 



hands, and his substance increased every day. 
Indeed, even with this security, riches to him 
that hath neither child nor brother, as the wise 
man observes, instead of a comfort, prove some- 
times a sote travail and vexation. The mind of 
man is not always satisfied with the reasonable 
assurance of its own enjoyments, but will look 
forwards, as if it discovers some imaginary void ; 
the want of some beloved object to fill his place 
after him will often disquiet itself in vain, and 
say, ' For whom do I labour, and bereave myself 
of rest?' 

This bar to his happiness God had likewise 
taksn away, in blessing him with a numerous 
offspring of sons and daughters, the apparent 
inheritors of all his present happiness. Pleasing 
reflection! to think the blessings God has in- 
dulged one*s self in shall bo handed and con- 
tinued down to a man's own seed ! how little 
does this differ &om a second enjoyment of them 
to an affectionate parent, who naturally looks 
forward vnth as strong an interest upon his 
children as if ho was to live over again in his 
own posterity ! 

What could be wanting to finish such a picture 
of a happy man? Surely nothing, except a vir- 
tuous disposition to give a relish to these bless- 
ings, and direct him to make a proper use of 
them. He had that too ; for he was a perfect 
and upright man — one that feared God, and 
eschewed evil. 

In the midst of all this prosperity, which was 
as great \%a could well fall to the share of one 
man, — whilst all the world looked gay and smiled 
upon him, and everything round him seemed to 
promise if possible an increase of happiness, — 
in one instant all is changed to sorrow and utter 
despair. 

It pleased God, for wise purposes, to blast the 
fortunes of his house, and cut off the hopes of 
his posterity, and in one mournful day to bring 
this great prince from his palace down to the 
dunghill. His flocks and herds, in which con- 
sisted the abundance of his wealth, were part 
consumed by fire from heaven, the remainder 
taken by the sword of the enemy ; his sons and 
daughters, whom 'tis natural to imagine so good 
a man had so brought up in a sense of their duty 
as to give him all reasonable hopes of much joy 
and pleasure in their future lives — ^natural proa- 
pect for a parent to look forwards at, to recom- 
pense him for the many cares and anxieties which 
their infancy had cost him ! — these dear pledgee 
of his future happiness were all, all snatched 
from him at one blow, just at the time that one 
might imagine they were beginning to be tha 
comfort and delight of his old age, which most 
wanted such staves to lean on ; and as drcum- 
stanoes add to an evil, so they did to this ; for 
it fell out, not only by a very csJamitous aoddent, 
which was grievous enough of itself, but likewise 
upon the back of his other misfortunes, when he 
was ill prepared to bear suchashock; and what 
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would still add to it, it happened at an hour when 
he had least reason to expect it, when he would 
naturally think his children secure and out of tlie 
way of danger ; — * For whilst they were feasting 
and making merry in their eldest brother's house, 
a great wind out of the wilderness smote the four 
comers of the house, and it fell upon them.' 

Such a concurrence of misfortunes is not the 
common lot of many, and yet there are instances 
of some who have undergone as severe trials, 
and bravely struggled under them ; perhaps by 
natural force of spirits, the advantages of health, 
and the cordial assistance of a friend. And with 
these helps, what may not a man sustain ? But 
I this was not Job's case; for scarce had these 
€vils fallen upon him when he was not only 
borne down with a grievous distemper, which 
aflUcted him from the crown of his head to the 
aole of his foot, but likewise his three friends, in 
whose kind consolations he might have found a 
medicine, — even the wife of his bosom, whose 
duty it was with a gentle hand to have softened 
all his sorrows, — ^instead of doing this, they 
cruelly insulted and became the reproachcrs of 
his integrity I O God ! what is man when thou 
bruisest him, and makest his burden heavier, as 
his strength grows less I Who, that had found 
himself thus an example of the many changes 
and chances of this mortal life ; — when he con- 
sidered himself now stripped and left destitute 
of 80 many valuable blessings which the moment 
before thy providence had poured upon liis head ; 
when he reflected upon this gay delightsome 
atruoture, in appearance so strongly built, so 
pleasingly surrounded with everything that 
could flatter his hopes and wishes, and beheld 
it all levelled with the ground in one moment, 
and the whole prospect vanish with it, like the 
description of an enchantment, — who, I say, 
that had seen and felt the shock of so sudden 
a revolution, would not have been furnished with 
just and beautiful reflections on the occasion, 
and said with Job, in the words of the text, that 
' man that is bom of a woman is of few days, 
and full of misery; that he cometh forth Ifte 
a flower, and is cut down ; ho fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continueth not !' 

The words of the text are an epitome of the 
natural and moral vanity of man, and contain 
two distinct declarations concerning his state 
and condition in each respect. 

First, That he is a creature of few days ; and, 
secondly, That those days are full of trouble. 

I shall moke some reflections upon each of 
these in their order, and conclude with a 
practical lesson from the whole. 

And, first, That he is of few days. The com- 
parison which Job makes use of, 'That man 
cometh forth like a flower,' is extremely beauti- 
ful, and more to the purpose than the most 
elaborate proof, which, in truth, the subject 
will not easily admit of ; the shortness of life 
being a point so generally complained of in all 



ages since the flood, and so universally felt snd 
acknowledged by the whole species, as toreqinn 
no evidence beyond a similitude; the intent of 
which is not so much to prove the fact u te 
illustrate and place it in inch a li^t as to strike 
us, and bring the impression home to oonelTci 
in a more affecting manner. 

Man comes forth, sayi Job^ like a flower, and 
is cut down. He is sent into the woild tfae 
fairest and noblest part of God's works, fashioned 
after the image of his Creator with respect to 
reason and the great faculties of the mind ; be 
cometh forth glorious as the flower of the field: 
as it surpasses the vegetable world in beauty, lo 
does he the animal world in the glory and ex- 
cellences of his nature. 

The one, if no untimely accident oppress it, 
soon arrives at the full period of its perfectioD, 
— is suffered to triumph for a few moments, and 
is plucked up by the roots in the very pride ud 
gayest stage of its being ; or, if it happens to 
escape the hands of violence, in a few days it 
necessarily sickens of itself, and dies away. 
' Man, likewise, though his progress is slower, 
and his duration something longer, yet tbe 
periods of his growth and declension ore nesily 
the same, both in the nature and manner of 
them. 

If ho escapes the dangers which threaten bit 
tender years, he is soon got into the full matority 
and strength of life ; and if he is so fortunate si 
not to be hurried out of it then by accidents, bjr 
his own folly and intemperance, — if he escapes 
these, ho naturally decays of himself ; a period 
comes fast upon him beyond which he was not 
made to last. liko a flower or fruit which maj 
be plucked up by force before the time of their 
maturity, yet cannot be made to outgrow the 
period when they are to fade and drop of them- 
selves,— when that comes, the hand of natna 
then plucks them both off ; and no art of thi 
botanist con uphold the one, or skill of thi 
physician preserve the other, bejrond the period! 
to which their original frames and constitntioBi 
were made to extend. As God has i^ipointad 
and determined the several growths au^ decays 
of the vegetable race, so he scema as evident^ 
to have prescribed the same laws to man, u we8 
as all living creatures, in the first rudimenti ^ 
which there are contained the specific powen 
of their growth, duration, and exUnction; aad 
when the evolutions of those animal powenn* 
exhausted and run down, the creature ex|ini 
and dies of itself, as ripe fruit falls from Ihi 
tree, or a flower preserved beyond its hlooB 
drops and perishes upon the stalk. 

Thus much for this compariaon of Job*i, whkk, 
though it is very poetical, yet conveys a jutidw 
of the thing referred to. ' That he fleeth alioai 
a shadow, and continueth not,' is no leas a faith- 
ful and fine representation of the ahortiMaa>A 
vanity of human life ; of whioh one oamiotgin I 
a better explanation than by referring to tbi I 
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dol, whence the picture was taken. With 
qnick a suooenion do days, months, and 
I pass over onr heads ! how tnilj like a 
>w that departeth do they flee away insen- 
, and scarce leave an impression with us ! 
Q wo endeavour to call them hack by 
:tion, and consider in what manner they 
gone, how unable are the best of us to give 
srable account ! And were it not for some 
le more remarkable stages which have dis- 
lished a few periods of this rapid progress, 
lould lookbackupon it all asNebnchadnezzar 
ipon his dream when he awoke in the mom- 
he was sensible many things had passed, and 
)led him too, but had passed (m so quickly, 
had left no footsteps behind, by which he 
I be enabled to trace them back. Melan- 
r account of the life of man I which generally 
on in such a manner as scarce to allow time 
ike reflections which way it has gone ! 
m many of our first years slide by in the 
;ent sports of childhood, in which we are 
.ble to make reflections upon them ! How 
7 more thoughtless years escape us in our 
\kj when we are unwilling to do it, and are 
ger in the pursuit of pleasure as to have no 
to sx>are to stop and consider them I 
ben graver and riper years come on, and we 
I to think it time to reform and set up for 
of sense and conduct, then the business and 
exing interests of this world, and the end- 
plotting and contriving how to make the 
of it, do so wholly employ us, that we are 
usy to make reflec^ons upon so unprofitable 
ject. As families and children increase, so 
IT affections, and with them are multiplied 
^res and toils for their preservation and 
•Ushment ; all which take up our thoughts 
>8ely, and possess them so long, that we are 
. overtaken by grey hairs before we see them, 
.ve found leisure to consider how far we are 
-what we have been doing — and for what 
ose God sent us into the world ! As man 
justly be said to be of few days, considered 
respect to this hasty succession of things, 
h soon carries him into the decline of his 
-«o may he likewise be said to flee like a 
ow and continue not, when his duration is 
Mired with other parts of God's works, and 
the works of his own hands, which outlast 
many generations ; whilst (as Homer ob- 
is) like leaves one generation drops, and 
her springs up, to fall again, and bo for- 

it when we further consider his days in the 
', in which we ought chiefly to view them, as 
appear in thy sight, O Gtod ! with Avhom a 
sand years are but as yesterday ; when we 
et that thb hand-breadth of life is aU that 
sasured out to man from that eternity for 
h he is created, how does his short span 
ih to nothfaig in the comparison ! 'Tis true, 
greatest portion of time will do the srime 



when compared with what is to come; and 
therefore so short and transij^ry a one as three- 
score years and ton, beyond which all is de- 
clared to be labour and sorrow, may the easier 
be allowed: and yet how uncertain are we of 
that portion, short as it is ! Do not ten 
thousand accidents break off the slender thread 
of human life, long before it can be drawn out 
to that extent? The new-bom babe falls down 
an easy prey, and moulders back again into 
dust, like a tender blossom put forth in an 
untimely hour. The hopeful youth, in the 
very pride and beauty of his life, is cut off ; 
some cruel distemper or unthought of accident 
lays him prostrate upon the earth (to pursue 
Job's comparison), like a blooming flower smit 
and shrivelled up with a malignant blast. In 
this stage of life, chances multiply upon us, — 
the seeds of disorders are sown by intemperance 
or neglect, — infections distempers are more 
easily oontraoted; when contracted, they rage 
with greater violence, and the success in many 
cases is more doubtful, inasmuch as that they 
who have exercised themselves in computations 
of this kind tell us ' that one-half of the whole 
species which are bom into the world go out of 
it again and are all dead in so short a space as 
the first seventeen years.' 

These reflections may be sufficient to illustrate 
the first part of Job's declaration, ' That man is 
of few days.' Let us examine the truth of the 
other, and see whether he is not likewise full of 
trouble. 

And here we must not take our account from 
the flattering outside of things, which is gene- 
rally set off with a glittering appearance enough, 
especially in what is called higher life. Nor 
can we safely trust the evidence of some of the 
more merry and thoughtless amongst us, who 
are so set upon the enjoyment of life as seldom 
to reflect on the troubles of it ; or who, per- 
haps, because they are not yet come to this por- 
tion of their inheritance, imagine it is not their 
common lot. Nor, lastly, are we to form an 
idea of it from the delusive stories of a few of 
the most prosperous passengers, who have for- 
tunately sailed throu^ and escaped the rougher 
toils and distrestcs ; but we are to take our ac- 
counfrfrom a close survey of human life, and the 
real face of things, stripped of everything that 
can palliate or gild it over. We must hear the 
general complaint of all ages, and read the his- 
tories of mankind. If we look into them, and 
examine them to the bottom, what do they con- 
tain but the history of sad and uncomfortable 
passages, which a good-natured man cannot read 
but with oppression of spirits I Consider the 
dreadful succession of wars in one part or other 
of the earth, perpetuated from one century to 
another with so little intermission that mankind 
have scarce had time to breathe from them, 
since ambition first came into the world ! Con- 
sider the horrid effects of them in all those bar- 
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baroos devastations we read of, where whole 
nations have been put to the sword, or have 
been driven ont to nakedness and famine, to 
make room for new-comers ! Consider how 
great a part of our species, in all ages down to 
this, have been trod under the feet of cruel 
and capricious tyrants, who would neither hear 
their cries nor pity their distresses ! Ck>nsidcr 
slavery— what it is — how bitter a draught, 
and how many millions have been made to 
drink of it ! which, if it can poison all earthly 
happiness when exercised barely upon our 
bodies, what must it be when it comprehends 
both the slavery of body and mind ! To con- 
ceive this, look into the history of the Bomish 
Church and her tyrants, or rather executioners, 
who seem to have taken pleasure in the pangs 
and convulsions of their fellow -creatures ! 
Examine the Inquisition, hear the melancholy 
notes sounded in every cell ! Consider the 
anguish of mock trials, and the exquisite tor- 
tures consequent thereupon, mercilessly in- 
flicted upon the unfortunate, where the racked 
and weary soul has so often wished to take its 
leave, but cruelly not suffered to depart ! Con- 
sider how many of these helpless wretches have 
been hauled thence, in all periods of this 
tyrannic usurpation, to undergo the massacres 
and flames to which a false and a bloody religion 
has condemned them 1 

If this sad history and detail of the more 
public causes of the miseries of man are not suffi- 
cient, let us behold him in another light, with 
respect to the more private causes of them, and 
see whether he is not full of trouble likewise 
there, and almost bom to it as naturally as the 
sparks fly upwards. If we consider man as a 
creature full of wants and necessities, whether 
real or imaginary, which he is not able to supply 
of himself, what a train of disappointments, 
vexations, and dependences are to be seen 
issuing thence, to perplex and make his being 
uneasy! How many jostlings and hard struggles 
do we undergo in maldng our way in- the world I 
How barbarously held back ! How often and 
basely overthrown, in aiming only at getting 
bread! How many of us never attain it, at 
least not comfortably ! but, from various and 
unknown causes, eat it all our lives long in bit- 
terness ! 

If wo shift the scene, and look upwards, to- 
wards those whose situation in life seems to 
place them above the sorrows of this kind, yet 
where are they exempt from others? Do not 
all ranks and conditions of men meet with sad 
accidents and numberless calamities in other 
respects, which often make them go heavily all 
their lives long ? 

How many fall into chronical infirmities which 
render both their days and nights restless and 
insupportable ! How many of the highest rank 
are torn up with ambition or soured with dis- 
appointments ; and how many more, from a 



thousand secret causes of disquiet, pine vmsf 
in silence, and owe their deaths to sorrov aid 
dejection of heart ! If we cast our eyes upos 
the lowest class and condition of life, the leeBS 
is more melancholy stUL Millions of oar f eUow- 
creatures, bom to no inheritance but poverty 
and trouble, forced by the neoessitj of their kite 
to drudgery and painful employments, and hsid 
set with that too, to get enough to keep tfacfli- 
selves and families alive ! So that, upon tk» 
whole, when we have examined the true litti 
and condition of human life, and have midf 
some allowances for a few fugaoions, deoatfd 
pleasures, there is scarce anything to be f omi 
which contradicts Job's description of it. Which* 
ever way we look abroad, we see some kgibk 
characters of what God first denounced aguuk 
us — ' That in sorrow we should eat our breid, 
till we return to the ground whence we vcn 
taken.' » 

But some one will say, Why are we thus iobs 
put out of love with human life ? To what pv> 
pose is it to expose the dark sides of it to us, or 
enlaige upon the infirmities which are natonli 
and consequently out of our power to redren? 

I answer that the subject is neverthelen flf 
great importance, since it ii necessary etny 
creature should understand his present state aad 
condition, to put him in mind of behaving nil- 
ably to it. Does not an impartial survvj of 
man— -the holding up of this glass to showlui 
defects and natural infirmities — naturally iesd 
to cure his pride, and clothe him with humiBtj, 
which is a dress that best becomes a short-hrod 
and a wretched creature ? Does not the cob- 
sideration of the shortness of our life oonTiBOB 
us of the wisdom of dedicating so smaU a portion 
to the great purposes of eternity ? 

Lastly, When we reflect that this span of lifab 
short as it is, is chequered with so many trovUfli 
that there is nothing in this world sprinpip 
or can be enjoyed without a mixture of sonov, 
how insensibly does it incline ns to turn oB 
eyes and affections from so gloomy a proqpeci, 
and fix them upon that happier coontry wiion 
afflictions cannot follow us, and where God vffl 
wipe away all tears from off our faces for ffW 
and ever I Amen. 

XI.— EVIL-SPEAKING. 

* If any man among yea seem to be reUgloa^ Ml 
brldleth not bis tongue, bat decelveth Ills ova 1 
tbis man's religion is vsln.'— Jamis i. f6L 



Of the many duties owing both to God oidfir 
neighbour, tiiere are acaroe any men to tedai 
not to acquit themselves of aomo ; and fx9 m 
good, I fear, as to praetiae alL 

Every man seems willing enough to o uBip eM^ 
the matter, and adopt so muoh of the ^fitMio* 






> Host of these relleeUons upon tlie mlieilas 
are taken flrom WoOQastoa. 
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vrOl least interfere with hi« principal and ruling 
pasiion ; and for thoee parts which would occa- 
don a more troublesome opposition, to consider 
them as hard sayings, and so leave them for 
Uiose to practise whose natural tempers are 
^tter suited to the struggle ; so that a man 
ihould be covetous, oppressive, revengeful, 
leither a lover of truth nor conmion honesty, 
ind yet at the same time shall be vtry religious, 
ind so sanctified as not once to fail of paying 
lis morning and evening sacrifice to €tod. 

So, on the other hand, a man shall live with- 
mt God in the world, have neither any great 
lense of religion, nor indeed pretend to have 
mj, and yet be of nicest honour, conscientiously 
ust and fair in all his dealing. And here it is 
ihat men generally betray themselves, decciv- 
xi%^ as the apostle says, their own hearts; of 
irhich the instances are so various, in one degree 
>r other, throughout human life, that one might 
lafely say the bulk of mankind live in such a 
wntradiction to themselves that there is no 
character so hard to be met with as one which, 
ipon a critical examination, will appear alto- 
gether uniform, and in every point consistent 
Hith itself. 

If such a contrast was only observable in the 
different stages of a man's life, it would cease 
to be either a matter of wonder or of just re- 
proach. Age, experience, and much reflection 
may naturally enough be supposed to alter a 
man's sense of things, and so entirely to trans- 
form him, that not only in outward appearances, 
but in the very cast and turn of his mind, he 
may be as unlike and different from the man he 
was twenty or thirty years ago as he ever was 
from anything of his own species. This, I say, 
is natux^y to be accounted for, and in some 
cases might be praiseworthy too ; but the obser- 
vation is to be made of men in the same period 
of their lives, that in the same day, sometimes 
in the very same action, they are utterly in- 
consistent and irreconcilable with themselves. 
Look at a man in one light, and he shall seem 
vise, penetrating, discreet, and brave; behold 
hun in another point of view, and you see a 
creature all over folly and indiscretion, weak 
sod timorous as cowardice and indiscretion can 
make him. A man shall appear gentle, courteous, 
i&d benevolent to all mankind : follow him into 
his own house, may be you see a tyrant, morose 
and savage to all whose happiness depends upon 
Us kin*^^«*— ^ A third in his general behaviour 
is found to be generous, disinterested, humane, 
and friendly: hear but the sad story of the 
&iendless orphans, too credulously trusting all 
their little substance into his hands, and he 
ihall appear more sordid, more pitiless, and un- 
just than the injured themselves have bitterness 
fco paint him. Another shall be charitable to 
Hbe podr, uncharitable in his censures and 
opinions of all the rest of the world besides ; 
semperate ia his appetites, intemperate in his 



tongue ; shall have too much conscience and re- 
ligion to cheat the man who trusts him, and, 
perhaps, as far as the business of debtor and 
creditor extends, shall be just and scrupulous to 
the utmost mite ; yet in matters of full as great 
concern, whore he is to have the handling of the 
party's reputation and good name— the dearest, 
the tcnderest property the man has— he will do 
him irreparable damage, and rob him there with- 
out measure or pity. 

And this seems to be that particular picco of 
inconsistency and contradiction which the text 
is levelled at, in which the words seem so pointed 
as if St. James had known more flagrant in- 
stances of this kind of delusion than what had 
fallen under the observation of any of the rest 
of the Apostles, he being more remarkably 
vehement and copious upon that subject than 
any other. 

Doubtless some of his converts had been 
notoriously wicked and licentious in this re- 
morseless practice of defamation and evil speak- 
ing. Perhaps the holy man, though spotless as 
an angel (for no character is too sacred for 
calumny to blacken), had grievously suffered 
himself, and, as his blessed Master foretold him, 
had been cruelly reviled and evil spoken of. 

All his labours in the gospel, his tmaffectcd 
and perpetual solicitude for the preservation of 
his flock, his watchings and fastings, his poverty, 
his natural simplicity and innocence of life, all 
perhaps were not enough to defend him from 
this unruly weapon, so full of deadly poison ; 
and what in all likelihood might move his sor- 
row and indignation more, some who seemed 
the most devout and zealous of all his converts 
were the most merciless and uncharitable in that 
respect; having a form of godliness, full of 
bitter envyings and strife. 

With such it is that he expostulates so largely 
in the tliird chapter of his epistle ; and there is 
something in his vivacity tempered with such 
affection and concern as well suited the character 
of an inspired man. My brethren, says the 
Ai)ostle, these things ought not to be. The 
wisdom that is from above is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, full of mercy, without partiality, with- 
out hypocrisy. The wisdom from above, that 
heavenly religion which I have preached to you, 
is pure, alike and consistent with itself in all 
its parts ; like its great author, 'tis universally 
kind and benevolent in all cases and circum- 
stances. Its first glad tidings were peace upon 
earth, good- will towards men ; its chief comer- 
stone, its most distinguishing character, is love 
— that kind principle which brought it down, in 
the pure exercise of which consists the chief 
enjoyment of heaven, whence it came. But 
this practice, my brethren, cometh not from 
above ; but it is earthly, sensual, devilish, full 
of confusion and every evil work. Reflect then 
a moment: can a fountain send forth at the 
same plaoe iw«fet water and bitter? Can tht 
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fig-tree, my brethren, bear olive-berries ? cither 
a vine, figs ? Lay your hands upon your hearts, 
and let your consciences speak. Ought not the 
same just principle which restrains you from 
cruelty and wrong in one case, equally to with- 
hold you from it in another ? Should not charity 
and good-will, like the principle of life, circu* 
lating through the smallest vessels in every 
member, — ought it not to operate as regularly 
upon you throughout, as well upon your words 
as upon your actions ? 

If a man is wise, and endued with knowledge, 
let him show it out of a good conversation, with 
meekness and wisdom. But if any man amongst 
you sccmcth to bo religious (seemcth to bo, for 
truly religious he cannot be), and hridleth not 
his tongue, but doceivoth hb own heart, this 
man*s religion is vain. This is the full force of 
St. James* reasoning, upon which I have dwelt 
the more, it being the foundation upon which is 
grounded this clear decision of the matter left 
us in the text ; in which the Apostle seems to 
have set the two characters of a saint and 
slanderer at such variance, that one would have 
thought they could never have had the heart 
to have met together again. But there are no 
alliances too strange for this world. How many 
may we observe every day, even of the gentler 
sex as well as our own, who, without conviction 
of doing much wrong, in tho midst of a full 
career of calumny and defamation, rise up punc- 
tually at the stated hour of prayer, leave the 
cruel story half untold till they return; go 
and kneel down before the throne of Heaven, 
thank Grod that he had not made them like 
others, and that his Holy Spirit had enabled 
them to perform the duties of the day in so 
Christian and conscientious a manner. 

This delusive itch for slander, too common in 
all ranks of people, whether to gratify a little 
ungenerous resentment; whether oftencr out 
of a principle of levelling, from a narrowness 
and poverty of soul, ever impatient of merit 
and superiority in others; whether from a 
mean ambition, or the insatiate lust of being 
witty (a talent in which ill-nature and malice 
are no ingredients) ; or lastly, whether from a 
natural cruelty of disposition, abstracted &om 
all views and considerations of self : to which 
one, or whether to all jointly, we are indebted 
for this contagious malady, thus much is certain, 
from whatever seeds it springs, the growth and 
progress of it are as destructive to, as they are 
unbecoming, a civilised people. To pais a hard 
and ill-natured reflection upon an undesigning 
action; to invent, or which is equally bad, to 
propagate, a vexatious report without colour 
and grounds; to plunder an iimooent man of 
his character and good name, a jewel which 
perhaps he has starved himself to purchase, 
and probably would haeard his life to secure; 
to rob him at the same time of his happiness 
and peace of mind, perhaps his bread, the bread. 



may be, of a virtuous family ; aad all ikii, y 
Solomon says of tho madman who casteth fin- 
brands, arrows, and death, and saith. Am I not 
insport? — all this out of waatomiess, aadofteBB 
from worse motives, the whole appears sodii 
complication of badness as requires no woidi« 
warmth of fancy to aggravate. Pride, treadMrj, 
envy, hypocrisy, malice, emelty, and self'lovt 
may have been said, in one shape or other, to 
have occasioned all the frauds and miaehkfi that 
ever happened in the world ; but the chiBea 
against a coincidence of them all in one penoa 
are so many, that one would have supposed Ik 
character of a common slanderer as rare sil 
difficult a production in nature as that of s 
great genius, which seldom happens above oats | 
in an age. 

But whatever was the eanse when SI Jaaei 
wrote his epistle, we have been vaiy suoceafHl 
in latter days, and have found ont the art, bj i 
proper management of light and shade, to eQB> 
pound all these vices together, so as to give body 
and strength to the whole, whilst no one bits 
discerning artiit is able to diaoover the Isbom 
that join in finishing the picture ; and iadsed, 
like many other bad originals in the worijd,it 
stands in need of all the disguise it has. For 
who could be enamoured of a character made op 
of so loathsome a compound, could they bebold 
it naked, in its crooked and deformed ihsp^ 
with all its natural and deteated infirmitieB Isid 
open to public view ? 

And therefore it were to be wished that at 
would do, in this malignant ease of the miad, 
what is generally done for the public good ia 
the more malignant and epidemical cases of tb 
body ; that is, when they are found infectioei^ 
to write a history of the distemper, and ssoer 
tain all the symptoms of the malady, so tbt 
every one might know whom he might veatans 
to go near, with tolerable safety to himsdL 
But, alas ! the symptoms of this appear in m 
many strange and contradictory shapes, sad 
vary so wonderfully with tho temper and hsUt 
of the patient, that they axe not to be olsaed, 
nor reduced to any one regular system. 

Ten thousand are the vehicles in which tini 
deadly poison is prepared and eonununicatedii 
the world ; and by some artful hands 'tis doM 
by so subtle and nice an infusion, that it iiio^ 
to be tasted or discovered but by ita effects. 

How frequently is the honesty and int^^iity 
of a man disposed of by a smile or a ibng- 
How many good and generous actions havs bes 
simk into oblivion by a distrustful lookl V 
stamped with the inqtutation of proeeediif 
from bad motives, by a mysterious and setsot- 
able whisper I 

Look into companies of those vhoee fofli 
natures should dusaim them, we shall find M 
better account. How large a portion of disstilf 
is sent out of the world by distant hints, nodded 
away and cruelly winked into anspieiQn bjtbi i 
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dose who are i>ast all temptation of it 
:s ! How often does the reputation of 
\ creature bleed by report, which the 
> is at the pains to propagate it beholds 
h pity and fellow-feeling ! that she is 
lorry for it — hopes in God it is not 
veyer, as Archbishop Tillotson wittily 
ipon it, is resolved in the meantime to 
report her pass, that at least it may 

play to take its fortune in the world, 
alieved or not, according to the charity 
nto whose hands it shall happen to f alL 
bfol is this vice in a variety of ezperi- 

satiate as well as disguise itself. But 
smoother weapons cut so sore, what 
say of open and unblushing scandal, 
. to no caution, tied down to no re- 
If the one, like an arrow shot in the 
9 nevertheless so much secret mischief, 

the pestilence which rageth at noon- 
;ps all before it, levelling without dis- 
Jie good and the bad ; a thousand fall 

and ten thousand on its right hand ; 
, so rent and torn in this tender part 

so unmercifully butchered, as some- 
rer to recover either the wounds or the 
)f heart which they have occasioned, 
.ere is nothing so bad which will not 
something to be said in its defence, 
ire it may be asked whether the incon- 
) and ill effects which the world feels 

licentiousness of this practice are not 
ly coimterbalanced by the real influence 
K)n men*s lives and conduct ? That if 
A no evil speaking in the world, thou- 
uld be encouraged to do ill, and would 
3 many indecorums, like a horse into 
e, were they sure to escape the tongues 

I we take a general view of the world, 
find that a great deal of virtue, at least 
itward appearance of it, is not so much 
Y fixed principle as the terror of what 
d will say, and the liberty it will take 
) occasions we shall give, 
if we descend to particulars, numbers 
y day taking more pains to be well 
of, than what would actually enable 
live so as to deserve it. 
there are many of both sexes who can 
life well enough without honour and 
, who, without reputation (which is but 
ion which the world has of the matter), 
ide their heads in shame, and sink down 

despair of happiness. No doubt the 
is a weapon which does chastise many 
ims which the laws of men will not 
nd keeps many in awe whom conscience 

; and, where the case is indisputably 
, the speaking of it in such words as it 
\ scarce comes within the prohibition, 
r cases 'tis hard to express ourselves so 
L a distinction betwixt opposite charac- 



ters ; and sometimes it may be as much a debt 
we owe to virtue, and as great a piece of justice, 
to expose a vicious character, and paint it in 
its proper colours, as it is to speak well of the 
deserving, and describe his particular virtues. 
And, indeed, when we inflict this punishment 
upon the bad merely out of principle, and with- 
out indulgence to any private passion of our own, 
'tis a case which happens so seldom, that one 
might venture to except it. 

However, to those who, in this objection, are 
really concerned for the cause of virtue, I can- 
not help recommending what would much more 
effectually serve her interest, and be a surer 
token of their zeal and attachment to her, and 
that is, in all such plain instances where it seems 
to be a duty to fix a distinction betwixt the 
good and the bad, to let their actions speak it 
instead of their words, or at least to let them 
both speak one language. We all of us talk so 
loud against vicious characters, and are so unani- 
mous in our cry against them, that an inexpe- 
rienced man, who only trusted his ears, would 
imagine the whole world was in an uproar 
about it, and that mankind were all associating 
together to hunt vice utterly out of the world. 
Shift the scene, and let him behold the recep- 
tion which vice meets with : he will see the 
conduct and behaviour of the world towards it, 
so opposite to their declarations : he will find 
all he heard so contradicted by what he saw, as 
to leave him in doubt which of his senses he is 
to trust, or in which of the two cases mankind 
were really in earnest. Was there virtue enough 
in the world to make a general stand against 
this contradiction, — that is, was every one who 
deserved to be ill spoken of sure to be ill looked 
on too; — ^was it a certain consequem:e of the 
loss of a man's character, to lose his friends, to 
lose the advantages of his birth and fortime, 
and thenceforth be universally shunned, and 
imiversally slighted ; — 

Was no quality a shelter against the inde- 
corums of the other sex, but was every woman, 
without distinction, who had justly forfeited 
her reputation, — from that moment was she 
sure to forfeit likewise all claim to civility and 
respect ! — 

Or, in a word, could it be established as a 
law in our ceremonial, that, wherever characters 
in either sex were become notorious, it should 
be deemed infamous either to pay or receive a 
visit from them, and the door were to be shut 
against them in all public places, till they had 
satisfied the world, by giving testimony of a 
better life, — a few such plain and honest 
maxims, faithfully put in practice, would force 
upon us some degree of reformation. Till this 
is done, it avails little that we have no mercy 
upon them with our tongues, since they escape 
without feeling any other inconvenience. 

We all cry out that the world is corrupt, and, 
I fear, too justly ; but we never reflect what wa 



have to thank for it, and that our open counte- 
nance of vice, which gives the lie to oar private 
censures of it, is its chief protection and en- 
couragement. To those, however, who still 
believe that evil speaking is some terror to evil 
doers, one may answer, as a great man has 
done upon the occasion, that, after all our ex- 
hortations against it, 'tis not to be feared but 
that there will be evil speaking enough left in 
the world to chastise the guilty ; and we may 
•afely trust them to an ill-natured world that 
there will be no failure of justice upon this 
score. The passions of men are pretty severe 
executioners ; and to them let us leave this un- 
grateful task, and rather ourselves endeavour to 
cultivate that more friendly one, recommended 
by the Apostle, of letting all bitterness, and 
wrath, and clamour, and cvU speaking, be put 
away from us ; of being kind to one another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ's sake forgave us. Amen. 

Xn.— JOSEPH'S HISTORY CONSIDERED. 

FORGIVENESS OF INJDBIES. 

*And when Joseph's brethren saw that their Cslher 
was dead, thej said, Josci>ti will pevadvcntaro hato 
us, and will certainly requite us all the evils which 
we did nnto him.* — Gkk. l. 15. 

There are few instances of the exercise of par- 
ticular virtues which seems harder to attain to, 
or which appear more amiable and engaging in 
themselves, than those of moderation and the 
forgiveness of injuries ; and when the tempta- 
tions against them happen to be heightened by 
the bitterness of a provocation on one hand, and 
the fairness of an opportunity to retaliate on 
the other, the Instances then are truly great and 
heroic. The words of the text (which are the 
consultation of the sons of Jacob amongst them- 
selves upon their father Israel's death, when, 
because it was in Joseph's power to revenge the 
deadly injury they had formerly done him, they 
concluded, in course, that it was in his intention) 
will lead us to a beautiful example of this kind 
in the character and behaviour of Joseph conse- 
quent thereupon ; and as it seems a perfect and 
very engaging pattern of forbearance, it may not 
be improper to make it serve for the ground- 
work of a discourse upon that subject. The 
whole transaction, from the first occasion given 
by Joseph in his youth, to this last act of re- 
mission, at the conclusion of his life, may be 
said to be a masterpiece of history. There is 
not only in the manner throughout, such a 
^PP7> though uncommon, mixture of simpli- 
city and grandeur, which is a double character 
80 hard to be united, that it is seldom to be met 
with in compositions merely human ; but it is 
likewise related with the greatest variety of 
tender and affecting circumstances, which would 
afford matter for reflections useful for the con- 



duct of almost every part and stage of a mu'i 
life. But as the words of the text, as well ai 
the intention and compass of this disconna^ 
particularly confine me to speak only to out 
I>oint, namely, the forgiveness of injaxio^ it 
will be proper only to consider such drcoi* 
stances of the story as will place this instasoe d 
it in its just light ; and then proceed to msbs 
more general use of the great example of BMNk' 
ration and forbearance which it sets before m. 
It seems strange, at first sight, that after tki 
sons of Jacob had fallen into Joseph's power, 
when they were forced by the sorenev of tin 
famine to go down into "Egypt to buy coin, ud 
had found him too good a man even to expoitih 
late with them for an injury, which he mcdwI 
then to have digested, and piously to hxn » 
solved into the overruling providence of Gci 
for the preservation of much people, how th^ 
could ever after question the uprightnesi of Ui 
intentions, or entertain the least su^idon ibt 
his reconciliation was dissembled. Would flM 
have imagined that the man who had disoorend 
such a goodness of soul, that he sought wben 
to weep because he could not bear the stragt^ 
of a counterfeited harshness, could ever be m- 
pccted afterwards of intending a real one ; lai 
that he only waited till their father hmSt 
death to reqidte them all the evil which they 
had done unto him ? What still adds to thii 
difficulty is, that his affectionate manner ia 
making himself known to them, — his goocbeB 
in forbearing not only to reproach them for thi 
injury they had formerly done him, but eztcsi* 
ating and excusing the fault to themselves,— hii 
comforting and speaking kindly to them, sad 
seconding all with the tendercst marks of sa 
undisguised forgiveness, in falling upon thdr 
necks and weeping aloud, that all the home of 
Pharaoh heard him ;— that, moreover, this be* 
haviour of Joseph could not appear to them ii 
be the effect of any warm and sudden transpoiti 
which might as suddenly give way to other it* 
flections, but that it evidently sprung firan § 
settled principle of uncommon generxMity in Ui 
nature, which was above the temptation of 
making use of an opportunity for leveagii 
which the course of God's providence hsd pot 
into his hands for better purposes ; and vhst 
might still seem to confirm this, was th« •H' 
dence of his actions to them afterwardb) ii 
bringing them and all their household upoolof 
Canaan, and placing them near Him in tiie Ind 
of Goshen, the richest part of Sgypt, vhas 
they had so many years' experience of hii l0<« 
and kindness : and yet it is plain all this did 
not clear his motive from suspicion, or at kt^ 
themselves of some appreh^isions of a diaa|i 
in his conduct towards them. And was it M^ 
that the whole transaction was written vadv 
the direction of the Spirit of l^th, -ssd thai 
other historians concur in doing Jostiei ta 
Joseph's character, and speak of him as a 
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ttssionate and xnerdf al man, one would be apt, 
roa wiU lay, to imagine here that Moses might 
)OKibly have omitted some dronmstances of 
ToiepVs behaviour which had alanned his 
irethren, betwixt the time of his first reconci- 
iation and that of their father's death ; for they 
»ald not be suspicious of his intentions with- 
>at some cause, and fear where no fear was. 
hit does not a guilty conscience often do so, and 
hough it has the groimds, yet wants the power, 
) think itself safe ? 

And could we look into the hearts of those 
'ho know they deserve ill, we should find many 
1 instance where a kindness from an injured 
and, where there was least reason to expect 
le, has struck deeper, and touched the heart 
ith a degree of remorse and concern which 
srhaps no severity or resentment could have 
■ached. This reflection will in some measure 
^Ip to explain this difficulty which occurs in 
Lo story ; for it is observable that, when the 
ijury they had done their brother was first 
>Tnmitted, and the fact was fresh ux>on their 
inds, and most likely to have filled them with 
sense of guilt, we find no acknowledgment or 
kXapbunt to one another of such a load as, one 
jght imagine, it had laid upon them : and 
om that event, through a long course of years, 
» the time they had gone down to Egypt, we 
ad not once of any sorrow or compunction of 
iart which they had felt during all that time 
r what they had done. They had artfully 
iposed upon their parent— (and as men are in- 
nioua causists in their own affairs) they hod 
obably as artfully imposed upon their own 
nsciences; and possibly had never impar< 
illj reflected u]x>n the action, or considered 
in its just light, tUl the many acts of their 
other's love and kindness hod brought it he- 
ro them, with all the circumstances of oggra- 
tion which his behaviour would naturally 
re it : they then began maturely to consider 
lat they had done ; that they had at first un- 
servedly hated him in his childhood for that 
lich, if it was a ground of complaint, ought 
ther to have been charged upon the indiscre- 
>n of the parent than considered as a fault in 
m ; that, upon a more just examination and 
better knowledge of their brother, they bad 
inted even that pretence. It was not a blind 
xtiality which seemed first to have directed 
eir father's affection to him, though then they 
jonght so; for, doubtless, so much goodness 
id benevolence as shone forth in his nature, 
»w that he was a man, could not lie all of it so 
Ksp concealed in his youth, but the sagacity of 
parent's eye would discover it ; and that, in 
nurse, their enmity towards him was founded 
yon that which ought to Have won their esteenu 
bat if he had incautiously added envy to 
teir ill-will in reporting his dreams, which 
resaged his future greatness, it was but the 
discretion of a youth unpractised in the world. 



who had not yet found out the art of dissem- 
bling his hopes and expectations, and was scarce 
arrived at an age to comprehend there was such 
a thing in the world as envy and ambition ; — 
that if such offences in a brother so fairly car- 
ried their own excuses with them, what could 
they say for themselves, when they considered 
it was for this they hod almost unanimously 
conspired to rob him of his life ; and, though 
they were happily restrained from shedding his 
blood upon Beuben's remonstrance, that they 
hod, nevertheless, all the guilt of the intention 
to answer for? That whatever motive it was 
which then stayed their hands, their consciences 
told them it could not be a good one, since they 
had changed the sentence for one no less cruel 
in itself, and what, to an ingenuous nature, was 
worse than death, to be sold for a slave. The 
one was common to all, the other only to the 
unfortunate. That it was not compassion which 
then took place ; for had there been any way 
open to that, his tears and entreaties must have 
found it when they saw the anguish of his soul, 
— ^when he besought, and they would not hear. 
That if aught still could heighten the remorse 
of banishing a youth, without provocation, for 
ever from his country and the protection of his 
parent, to bo exposed naked to the buffetings of 
.the world, and the rough hand of some merci- 
less master, they would find it in this reflection, 
* That the many afflictions and hardships which 
they might naturally have expected would over- 
take the lad, consequent upon this action, had 
actually fallen upon him.' 

That, besides the anguish of suspected virtue, 
he had felt that of a prison, where he had long 
lain neglected in a friendless condition ; and 
where the affliction of it was rendered still 
sharper by the daily expectation of being re- 
membered by Pharaoh's chief butler, and the 
disappointment of finding himself ungratefully 
forgotten. And though Moses tells us that he 
found favour in the sight of the keeper of the 
prison, yet the Psalmist acquaints us that his 
sufferings were still grievous, that ' his feet 
were hurt with fetters,' and the iron entered 
' even into Ms souL' And, no doubt, his brethren 
thought the sense of their injury must have 
entered at the same time, and was then riveted 
and fixed in his mind for ever. 

It is natural to imagine they argued and 
reflected in this manner ; and there seems no 
necessity of seeking for the reason of their im- 
easiness and distrust in Joseph's conduct, or 
any other external cause, since the inward 
workings of their own minds will easily account 
for the evil they apprehended. A series of 
benefits and kindnesses from the man they had 
injured, gradually heightened the idea of their 
own giult, till at length they could not conceive 
how the trespass could be forgiven them; it 
appeared with such fresh circumstances of aggra- 
vation, that though they were convinced his 
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Tetontment slept, yet they thought it only slept, 
and was likely some time or other to awake, 
and most probably then, that their father was 
dead, when the consideration of involTing him 
in his revenge had ceased, and all the duty and 
compassion he owed to the grey hairs and hap- 
piness of a parent was discharged and buried 
with him. 

This they express in the consultation held 
amongst themselves in the words of the text ; 
and in the following verso we find them ac- 
cordingly sending to him to deprecate tho evil 
they dreaded ; and either because they thought 
their father^s name more powerful than their 
own in this application, or rather that they 
might not commit a fresh injury in seeming to 
suspect his sincerity, they pretend their father's 
direction; for we read they sent messengers 
unto Joseph, saying, Thy father did command 
before he died, saying: So shall ye say unto 
Joseph, — * Forgive, I pray thee now, the tres- 
pass of thy brethren and their sin ; for they did 
unto thee evU ; and now, we pray thee, forgive 
the trespass of the servants of the God of thy 
father.' The address was not without art, and 
was conceived in such words as seemed to sug- 
gest an ai^^imient in their favour, — as if it would 
not become him, who was but a fellow-servant 
of their father*s God, to harbour revenge, or 
use the power their father*s God had given him 
against his children. Nor was thcro a reason in 
anything but the fears of a guilty conscience to 
apprehend it, as appears from tho reception the 
address met with, which was such as bespoke 
an uncommon goodness of natur^ ; for when 
they thus spake unto him, tho historian says 
he wept. Sympathy for the sorrow and distress 
of BO many sons of his father, now all in his 
power, — ^pain at so open and ingenuous a con- 
fession of their guilt, — concern and pity for the 
long punishment they must have endured by so 
stubborn a remorse which so many years seemed 
not to have diminished, — the affecting idea of 
their condition, which had seemed to reduce 
them to tho necessity of holding up their hands 
for mercy when they had lost their protector, — 
so many tender passions struggling together at 
once overcame him : he burst into tears, which 
spoke what no language could attempt. It will 
be needless, therefore, to enlarge any further 
upon this incident, which furnishes us with so 
beautiful a picture of a compassionate and for- 
giving temper, that, I think, no words can 
heighten it; but rather let us endeavour to 
find out by what helps and reasoning the patri- 
arch might be supposed to attain to so exalted 
and engaging a virtue. Perhaps you will say 
that one so thoroughly convinced, as Joseph 
seemed to be, of the overruling providence of 
God, which so evidently makes use of the malice 
and passions of men, and turns them aa instru- 
nxents in his hands to work his own righteous- 
ness, and bl-ing about his eternal decrees, and 



of which his own history was ao pkbi aa '» 
stance, could not have far to seek for aa u^ 
ment to forgiveness^ or feel mneh stniqfa ii 
stifling aa inclination against it But kt uy 
man lay his hand upon his hearty and s«j bsv 
often, in instances where anger and nrmp 
had seised him, has this doctrine cone into Ui 
aid! In the bitterness of an a&ont,hovoftaB 
has it cahned his passions, and cheeked thefoiy 
of his resentment ! True, and QnivenBlly hi 
lieved as the doctrine is amongst us, it iddoa 
does this service, though so well sutted for it| 
and, like some wise statute never executed nm 
thought of, though in full force, lies as ushseded 
as if it was not in being. 

'Tis plain 'twas otherwise in the preseat is- 
stance, where Joseph seems to acknowledge iht 
influence it had upon him in his dedaratioa,— 
* r^ot it was not they, but Gtod, who sent ImB.* 
And does not this virtue shine the brightest ia 
such a pious application of tiie pcsmasion to n 
benevolent a purpose ? 

Without derogating from the merit ci hit 
forbearance, he might be supposed to have oA 
an eye upon the change and uncertainty of 
human a£Eairs which he had seen himself, sad 
which had convinced him we were all in one 
another's power by turns, and stand in need of 
one another's pity and compassion ; and thai* 
to restrain the cruelties and stop the insoleaGt 
of men's resentments, God has so ordered it in 
the course of his providence, thai veiy often 
in this world our revenges retam npon onr own 
heads, and men*s violent dealings iq>on thdf 
own pates. 

And besides these considerations* that vx 
generously forgiving an enemy he was tho 
truest friend to his own character, and should 
gain more to it by such an instance of subduing 
his spirit than if he had taken a city. Tho 
brave only know how to foigive !— it is the mosi 
refined and generous pitch of virtue hmsaa 
nature can arrive at. Cowards have dou 
good and kind actions; cowards have erea 
fought, nay, sometimes even conquered; bats 
coward never forgave ! It is not in his asr 
ture; the power of doing it flows onlyfroaas 
strength and greatness of soul, oonscioas of its 
own force and security, and above tho littlo 
temptations of resenting every fruitless atteapt 
to interrupt its happiness.^ Moreover, setting 
aside all considerations of his character in ps0> 
ing by an injury, he was the truest friend liko- 
wiso to his own happiness and peaoe of nind; 
he never felt that fretful storm of pasiiooi 
which hurry men on to acts of reveoge, or 
suffered those pangs of horror which puiwo V, 
Thus he might possibly argue, and no fmito; 
for want of a better foundation and better 
helps, he could raise the building no hi^ier; to 
carry it upwards to its perfection we must esO 

. 1 Chrittian Utro, 
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1 to our aid that more spiritual and refined 
.ocfcrine introduced upon it by Christ, namely, 
—To forgive a brother not only to seven times, 
•at to seventy times seven : that is, without 
imitation. 

In this the excellency of the gospel is said 
»y some one to appear vrith a remarkable ad- 
imtage : * That a Christian is as much disposed 
o love and serve you when joxa enemy as the 
acre moral man can be when he is your friend.' 
niisy no doubt, is the tendency of his religion ; 
nit how often, or in what degrees, it succeeds, 
—how nearly the practice keeps pace with the 
heory, the allwise Searcher into tho heajrts of 
nen alone is able to determine. But it is to be 
eared that such great effects are not so sensibly 
elt as a speculative man would expect from 
uch powerful motives; and there is many a 
Aristian society which would be glad to com- 
Kmnd amongst themselves for some lesser de- 
crees of perfection on one hand, were they sure 
o be exempted on the other from the bad 
tfTects of those fretful passions which are ever 
along; as well as ever giving, the occasions of 
4rife ; the beginnings of which Solomon aptly 
iompares to the letting out of waters — the 
ipening of a breach which no one can be sure 
4> stop tin it has proceeded to the most fatal 
nrents. 

With, justice, therefore, might the son of 
Sirmch conclude oonceming pride, that secret 
itream which administers to the overflowings 
if resentments, that it was not made for man ; 
nor furious anger for him that is bom of a 
woman. That the one did not become his 
station ; and that the other was destructive to 
in the happiness he was intended to receive 
Erom it. How miserably, then, must those men 
fenm tyrants against themselves as well as 
others, who grow splenetic and revengeful, not 
only upon the little unavoidable oppositions 
■nd offences they must meet with in the com- 
merce of the world, but upon those which only 
MAch them by report, and accordingly torment 
their little souls with meditating how to return 
the injury before they are certain they have 
receiTed one ! Whether this eager sensibility 
of wrongs and resentment arises from that 
geneial cause to which the son of Sirach seems 
to reduce all fierce anger and passion; or 
whether to a certain sourness of temper, which 
stands in everybody's way, and therefore sub- 
ject to be often hurt ; — from whichever cause 
tiie disorder springs, the ad^ce of the author 
of the Book of £cclesiasticu9^is proper: 'Ad- 
monish a friend,' says he, *it may be he hath 
not done it ; and if he have, that he do it not 
again. Admonish thy friend, it may be he hath 
not said it ; and if he have, that he speaks it 
sot again. There is that slippeth in his speech, 
but not from his heart : and who is he who hath 
Bot offended with his tongue ?' 
I cannot help taking notice here of a certain 



species of forgiveness, which is seldom enforced 
or thought of, and yet is no way below oar 
regard : I mean tho forgiveness of those, if we 
may be allowed the expression, whom we have 
injured ourselves. One would think that the 
difficulty of forgiving could only rest on the 
side of him who has received the wrong ; but 
the truth of the fact is often otherwise. The 
consciousness of having provoked another's re- 
sentment often excites tho aggressor to keep 
beforehand with the man he has hurt, and not 
only to hate him for the evil he expects in 
return, but even to pursue him down, and put 
it out of his power to make reprisals. 

The baseness of this is such that it is suffident 
to make the same observation which was made 
upon the crime of parricide among the Grecians: 
It was so black, their legislators did not 
suppose it could be committed, and therefore 
made no law to punish it. 

XIIL— DUTY OP SETTING BOUNDS TO 
OUB DESmES. 

* And he said onto hhn. Say now unto her, Behold, the* 
hast been careftal fbr as with all this care; what is te 
be done for thee? wouldst thou be spoken for to the 
king, or the captain of the host ? And she answered, 
I dwell among mine own people.*--2 Kixos iv. IS. 

>Thb first part of the text is the words which 
the prophet Elisha puts into the mouth of his 
servant Gehazi, as a message of thanks to the 
woman of Shi^em for her great kindness and 
hospitality; of which, after the acknowledg- 
ment of his just sense, — ^which Gehazi is bid to 
deliver in the words. Behold, thou hast been 
careful for us with all this care, — he directs him 
to inquire in what manner he may best make a 
return in discharge of the obligation : — ' What 
shall be done for thee? wouldst thou be spoken 
for to the king, or the captain of the host?' 
The last part of the text is the Shunaminite*s 
answer, which implies a refusal of the honour 
or advantage which the prophet intended to 
bring upon her by such an application, which 
she indirectly expresses in her contentment and 
satisfaction with what she enjoyed in her pre- 
sent station : — ' I dwell among mine own people.* 
This instance of self-denial in tho Shunammite is 
but properly the introduction to her story, and 
gives rise to that long and very pathetic trans- 
action which follows, — ^in the supernatural grant 
of a child, which God had many years denied 
her ; the affecting loss of him as soon as he was 
grown up, and his restoration to life by EUsha 
after he had been some time dead ; the whole 
of which, though extremely interesting, and 
forming such incidents as would afford suff- 
cient matter for instruction, yet as it will not 
fall within the intention of this discourse, I 
shall beg leave at this time barely to consider 
those previous circumstances of it to which the 
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text oonfinei me ; upon which I shall enlarge 
with fueh reflections as occur, and then proceed 
to that practical use and exhortation which will 
naturally fall from it. 

We find that, after Elisha had rescued the 
distressed widow and her two sons from the 
hands of the creditor, by the miraculous multi- 
plication of her oil, — ho passed on to Shunem, 
where, we read, was a great woman, and she 
constrained him to eat bread ; and so it was, 
that as often as he passed by he turned in 
thither to eat bread. The sacred historian 
speaks barely of her temporal condition and 
station in life, — * That she was a great woman,* 
but describes not the more material part of her 
(her virtues and character), because they were 
more evidently to be discovered from the trans- 
action itself ; from which it appears that she 
was not only wealthy, but likewise charitable, 
and of a very considerate turn of mind ; for 
after many rei)eated invitations and entertain- 
ments at her house, finding his occasions called 
him to a frequent passage that way, she moves 
her husband to set up and furnish a lodging for 
him, with all the conveniences which the sim- 
plicity of those times required : ' And she said 
unto her husband. Behold, now I perceive that 
this is a holy man of God, which passeth by us 
continually. Let us make him a little chamber, 
I pray thcc, on the wall, and let us set for him 
there a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a 
candlestick ; and it shall bo when he cometh to 
us that he shall turn in thither.* She perceived 
he was a holy man ; she had many opportimi- 
ties, as he passed by them continually, of ob- 
serving his bchavioiir and deportment, ^hich 
she had carefully remarked, and saw plainly 
what he was,— that the sanctity and simplicity 
of his manners, the severity of his life, his 
zeal for the religion of his God, and the un- 
common fervency of his devotion, when he 
worshipped before him, which seemed his whole 
business and employment upon earth, — all be- 
spoke him not a man of this world, but one 
whose heart and affections were fixed upon 
another object, which was dearer and more 
important to him. But as such outward ap- 
pearances may be, and often have been, counter- 
feited, so that the actions of a man are certainly 
the only interpreters to bo relied on, whether 
luch colours are true or false, — so she had heard 
that all was of a piece there, and that he was 
throughout consistent ; that he had never in 
any one instance of his life acted as if he had 
any views in the affairs of this world, in which 
he had never interested himself at all, but 
where the glory of his God, or the good and 
preservation of his fellow -creatures, at first 
inclined him : that, in a late instance, before 
ho came to Shunem, he had done one of the 
kindest and most charitable actions that a good 
man could have done, in assisting the widow 
and the fatherless ; and as the fact was singular, 






and had just happened before her knowlcdfe cf 
him, no doubt she had heard the story with sO 
the tender circumstances which a true iqiort 
would give it in his favour, namely, that a 
certain woman, whose husband was lately desd, 
and had left her with her children in a voy 
helpless condition, — ^very destitute, and, vhst 
was still worse, charged with a debt she vm 
not able to pay ; that her creditor bore exceed- 
ing hard upon her, and, finding her little vorth 
in substance, was going to take the advaota^ 
which the law allowed of seizing her two loos 
for hu bondsmen ; so that she had not only loit 
her husband, which had made her miserable 
enough already, but was going to be beresTed 
of her children, who were the only comfort ssd 
support of her life : that upon her coming to 
Elisha with this sad story, he was touched vith 
compassion for her misfortunes, and had used 
all the power and interest which he had with 
his Gk>d to relieve and befriend her, which, is 
an unheard-of manner, by the miraculoiu in- 
crease of her oil, which was the only substsnce 
she had left, he had so bountifully effected u 
not only to disentangle her from her difficnltici 
in paying the debt, but withal, what wss itOl 
more generous, to enable her to live comfortabljr 
the remainder of her days. She considered that 
charity and compassion was so leading a virtue^ 
and had such an influence upon every ot)ier put 
of a man*s character, as to be a sufficient proof 
by itself of the inward disposition and goodncfl 
of the heart ; but that so engaging an initsncs 
of it as this, exercised in so kind and so seasos- 
able a manner, was a demonstration of his ; sad 
that he was in truth, what outward dream- 
stances bespoke, a holy man of God. As tbo 
Shunammite's principle and motive for her ho^ 
tality to Elisha was just, as it sprung from as 
idea of the worth and merit of her guest, m 
likewise was the manner of doing it kind and 
considerate. It is observable, she does not 
solicit her husband to assign him an aptrtmeot 
in her own house, but to build him a ehsmber 
on the wan, apart; she considered that troe 
piety wanted no witnesses, and was always moft 
at ease when most private ; that the tasntt 
and distraction of a large family were not fit 
for the silent meditations of so holy a man, v^ 
would -perpetually there meet witii somethiif 
either to interrupt his devotion or offend tbi 
purity of his manners ; that, moreover, vndtf 
such an independent roof, where he ooold take 
shelter as often as his occasions required, ^ 
thought he might taste the pleasure which mf 
natural to man in possessing something hki 
what he could call his own, and, what If ^ 
small part of conferring a favonr, he vonld 
scarce feel the weight of it, or at least owh 
seldomer in tMs manner than where a daily 
invitation and repetition of the HwiV**- P^^ 
petually put him in mind of his obligation* ^ 
anything could still add to thli^ it was tfast it 
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lid not appear to be the dry offer of a faint 
iTility, bnt that it came directly from the 
leart. There ii a nicety in honest minds which 
rill not accept of a cold and suspected offer ; 
Jid even when it appears to be sincere and 
Toly meant, there is a modesty in true merit 
rhich knows not how to accept it ; and no 
loabt she had one, if not both these difficulties 
o conquer in their turns, — for we read that 
he constrained him, and in all likelihood 
orced his acceptance of it, with all the warmth 
tnd friendly openness of a humane and hospi- 
able temper. 

It is with benefits as with injuries, in this 
«si>ect, that we do not so much weigh the 
accidental good or evil they do us as that which 
hey were designed to do us, — that is, we con- 
dder no part of them so much as their inten- 
ion; and the prophet*s behaviour consequent 
ipon this shows he beheld it through this 
ncdium, or in some such advantageous light 
is I have placed it. 

There is no burthen so heavy to a grateful 
nind as a debt of kindness unpaid, and we 
nay believe Elisha felt it so, from the earnest 
Icsire which he had, upon the immediate receipt 
>f this, to discharge himself of it; which he 
expresses in the text in the warmest manner : 
— * Behold, thou hast been careful for us, with 
ill this care ; what shall be done for thee ? 
Wooldst thou be sx>oken for to the king, or 
the captain of the host?' There is a degree 
Df honest impatience in the words, such as was 
natural to a good man, who would not be be- 
hind hand with his benefactor. But there is 
one thing which may seem strange at first sight, 
that, as her station and condition of life was 
such that she appeared rather to have abounded 
already than stood in want of anything in this 
world which such an application could supply, 
why the prophet should not rather have pro- 
posed some spiritual advantage, which, as it 
would better have become the sanctity of his 
eharaeter on the one hAnd, so, on the other, it 
would have done a more real and lasting service 
to his friend. 

But we are to reflect that, in returning favours, 
we act differently from what we do in conferring 
them : in the one case we simply consider what 
is best ; in the other, what is most acceptable. 
The reason is, that we have a right to act ac- 
eotding to our own ideas of what will do the 
party most good, in the case where we bestow a 
favour ; but where we return one we lose this 
right, and act according to his conceptions who 
has obliged us, and endeavour to repay in such 
a manner as we think it most likely to be ac- 
cepted in discharge of the obligation. So that, 
though we are not to imagine Elisha could be 
wanting in religious duties, as well as wishes, 
to so hospitable a friend, wo may yet suppose 
he was directed here by this principle of equity; 
and that in reflecting in what manner he 



should requite his benefactress, he had con- 
sidered that to one of her affluent condition, 
who had all the reasonable comforts of an inde> 
pendent life, — if there was any passion yet un- 
satisfied, it must certainly bo ambition ; that 
though in general it was an irregular appetite, 
which in most cases 'twas dangerous to gratify, 
yet, in effect, 'twas only so far criminal as the 
power which is acquired was perverted to bad 
and vicious purposes, which it was not likely to 
be here, from the specimen she had already 
given of her disposition, which showed that, if 
she did wislvfor an increase of wealth or honour, 
she wished it only as it would enable her more 
generously to extend her arm in kind offices, 
and increase the power as well as the opportuni- 
ties of doing good. 

In justice to Elisha's motive, which must have 
been good, we must suppose he considered his 
offer in this light ; and what principally led 
him to propose it was the great interest that he 
had with the king of Israel at that time, which 
he had merited by a signal service ; and as he 
had no views for himself, he thought it could 
not be employed so well as in establishing the 
fortune of one whose virtue might be so safely 
trusted with it. It was a justifiable preposses- 
sion in her favour, though one not always to 
be relied on ; for there is many a one who in a 
moderate station, and with a lesser degree of 
power, has behaved with honour and unblemished 
reputation, and who has even borne the buffet- 
ings of adverse fortune well, and manifested 
great presence and strength of mind under it, 
whom nevertheless a high exaltation -has at 
once overcome, and so entirely changed as if 
the party had left not only his virtue, but even 
himself, behind him. 

Whether the Shunammite dreaded to make this 
dangerous experiment of herself, or, which is 
more likely, that she had learned to set bounds 
to her desires, and was too well satisfied with 
her present condition to be tempted out of it, 
she declines the offer in the close of the text, — 
' I dwell amongst mine own people :' as if she 
had said, 'The intended kindness is far from 
being small, but it is not useful to mo. I live 
here, as thou art a witness, in peace, in a con- 
tented obscurity ; not so high as to provoke 
envy, nor so low as to be trodden down and 
despised. In this safe and middle state, as I 
have lived amongst my own people, so let me 
die, out of the reach both of the cares and glories 
of the world. 'Tis fit, O holy man of Qod ! 
that I learn some time or other to set bounds 
to my desires ; and if I cannot fix them now, 
when I have already more than my wants re- 
quire, when shall I hope to do it ? Or how 
shall I expect that even this increase of honour 
or fortune would fully satisfy and content my 
ambition, should I now give way to it ?' 

So engaging an instance of unaffected modera^ 
tion and self-denial deserves well to be oon- 
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ndercd by the bxuilers in this world ; because, 
if we are to trust the face and course of things, 
we scarce see any virtue so hard to be put into 
imctice, and wUch the generality of mankind 
seem so un'wiUling to learn, as this of knowing 
when they have enough, and when it is time 
to give over their worldly pursuits. Ay ! but 
nothing is more easy, you will answer, than to 
fix thia point, and set certain boimds to it. 
'For my own part (you will say), I declare I 
want, and would w|sh no more, but a sufficient 
competency of those things which are requisite 
to the real uses and occasions of life, suitable to 
the way I have been taught to exi>ect from use 
and education.'— But recollect how seldom it 
ever happens, when these points are secured, 
bnt that new occasions and new necessities 
present themselves ; and every day, as you 
grow richer, fresh wants are discovered, which 
rise up before you as you ascend the hill ; so 
that every step you take — every accession to 
yoor f ortime, sets your desires one degree further 
from rest and satisfaction ; that something you 
have not yet grasped, and possibly never shall ; 
that devil of a phantom, unpossessed and un- 
possessable, is perpetually haunting you, and 
stepping in betwixt you and your contentment. 
Uxdiappy creature ! — to think of enjoying that 
blessing without moderation 1 or imagine that 
so sacred a temple can bo raised upon the 
foundation of wealth or power ! If the ground- 
work is not laid within your own mind, they 
will as soon add a cubit to your stature as to 
your happiness. To be convinced it is so, 
]>ray look up to those who have got as high as 
their warmest wishes could carry them in this 
ascent. Do you observe they live the better, 
the longer, the merrier ? or that they sleep the 
sounder in their beds for having twice as much 
as they wanted, or well know how to dispose 
of? Of all rules for calculating happiness, this 
is the most deceitful, and which few but weak 
minds, and those unpractised in the world too, 
ever think of applying as the measure in such 
an estimation. Great and inexpressible may 
be the happiness which a moderate fortune and 
moderate desires, with a consciousness of virtue, 
will secure. Many are the silent pleasures of 
the honest peasant who rises cheerful to his 
labour : why should they not ? Look into his 
home, the seat of each man's happiness : has 
ho not the same domestic endearments, the 
same joy and comfort in his children, and as 
flattering hopes of their doing well, to enliven 
his hours and gladden his heart, as you could 
conceive in the highest station? And I make 
no doabt, in general, but if the true state of 
his joys and sufferings could be fairly balanced 
with those of his betters, whether anything 
would appear at the foot of the account but 
what woiUd recommend the moral of this dis- 
eourse. This, I own, is not to be attained to 
by the cynical stole trick of ^^^'^ng^nng against 



the goods of fortune : they we;e never inteodsd 
to be talked out of the world. Bnt ss vstai 
and true wisdom lie in the middle of extrana, 
— on one hand, not to neglect or despise ridM 
so as to forget ourselves ; and, on tlw oUmi^ 
not to pursue and love tiiem so as to foisel 
God : to have them sometimes in our badi, 
but alwttys something more important in on 
hearts. 

XIV.— SELF-EXAMINATION. 

*The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass bis jutMasfi 
crib; but Israel doth not know, my people doth sot 
consider.*— Isaiah i. 8. 

Tis a severe bnt an affectionate reproach ol tin 
prophet's laid against the Israelites, which nay 
safely be applied to every heedless and vo- 
thankful people, who are neither won \fi 
Qod*s mercies nor terrified by his punishments. 
There is a giddy, thoughtless, intemperate qniit 
gone forth into the world, which possesses tbe 
generality of mankind ; and the reasm the 
world is undone is because the world does sot 
consider,— considers neither the awful chancter 
of God, nor the true relation themselves besr 
to him. Gould they consider this, and leua 
to weigh the causes and compare the cense 
quenccs of things, and to exercise the reuua 
which God has put into us for the govenuncst 
and direction of our lives, there would be tome 
hopes of a reformation. But, as the world gon, 
there is no leisure for such inquiries ; snd ss 
full are our minds of other matters, thst we 
have not time to ask nor a heart to answer the 
questions wo ought to put to ourselves. 

Wliatever our condition is, 'tis good to be 
acquainted with it in time, to be able to supply 
what is wanting, — and examine the state of our 
accounts before we come to give them up toss 
impartial Judge. 

The most inconsiderate see the rcosonahlenea 
of this, — ^there being few, I believe, either lo 
thoughtless, or even so bad, but that they 
sometimes enter upon this duty, and have soae 
short intervals of self-examination, which they 
are forced upon, if from no other motive, yet at 
least to free themselves from the load and op- 
pression of spirits they must necessarily be 
subject to without it. But, as tho Scripture 
frequently intimates — and observation eon- 
firms it daily— there are many mistakes attend* 
ing the discharge of this duty, — I cannot make 
the remainder of this discourse more usefol 
than by a short inquiry into them. I shall 
therefore, first, beg leave to remind jtm. of some 
of tho many unhappy ways by which we cftei 
set about this irksome task of examining oar 
works without being either the better or the 
wiser for the employment. 

And first, then, let us begin with iliat whidi 
is the foundation of all the othrnr false measnra 
we take in this matter,~tha3 is, the setting 
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mbout tlM examination of oar works before we 
Sire pcepared with honeat dispositionB to amend 
^bem : thii is beginning the work at the wrong 
<;nd. These previous dispositions in the heart 
mr^ the wheels that should make this work go 
moiSty and sucoessfnlly forwards ; and to take 
'Ihem off, and proceed without them, 'tis no 
snirade if, like Pharaoh's chariots, they that 
driTB them, drive them heavily along. 

Besides, if a man is not sincerely inclined to 

rciform hhi faults, 'tis not likely he should be 

indined to see them ; nor will all the weekly 

preparations that ever were wrote bring him 

nearer the point : so that, with how serious a 

€ace aoever he begins to examine, he no longer 

<loc8 the office of an inquirer, but an apologist ; 

^vhoee bfasiness is not to search for truth, but 

mlrilfnlly to hide it. So long, therefore, as this 

pffc-engagement lasts betwixt the man and his 

old habits, there is little prospect of proving 

Ilia woiks to any good purpose, of whatever 

Imid they are, with so strong an interest and 

pawc a r on tiieir side. As in other trials, so in 

^iUu^ tis no wonder if the evidence is puzzled 

eonfounded, and the several facts and 

so twisted from their natural 

and the whole proof so altered and con> 

firmed on the other side, as to leave the last 

■tate of that man even worse than the first. 

A leoond unhappy, though general, mistake 

in this great duty of proving our works is that 

- "whidh the Apostle hints at ; in doing it not by a 

direct examination of our own actions, but from 

• « comparative view of them with the lives and 

aetiona of other men. 

When a man is going to enter upon this work 
«f self-examination, there is nothing so com- 
mon as to SCO him look round him, instead of 
looking wiUiin him. He looks round,-^finds 
out some one who is more malicious, — sees 
another that is more covetous, — a third that is 
acre pcoud and imperious than himself ; and 
so indizeotly fi^rms a judgment of himself, not 
from a review of his life and a proving of his 
own works, aa the Apostle directs him, but 
iither £rom proving the works of others, and 
from their infirmities and defects drawing a 
deceitful conclusion in favour of himself. In 
sU competitions of this kind, one may venture 
to say there will be ever so much of self-love in 
a man as to draw a flattering likeness of one 
of tiie parties ; and 'tis well if he has not so 
much malignity too as to givo but a coarse 
pieture of the other, finished with so many 
bard strokes as to make the one as unlike its 
criginal as the other. 

Thus the Pharisee, when he entered the 
temple, no sooner saw the publican but that 
moment he fonned the idea to himself of all 
the vices and oormptions that could possibly 
enter into the man's character, and with great 
dexterity stated all his own virtues and good 
qualitiea over against them. His abstinence 



and frequent fastings, exactness in tho debts 
and ceremonies of the law ; not balancing the 
account, as he ought to have done, in thia 
manner : — * What ! though tlus man is a publi- 
can and a sinner, have not I my vices as well aa 
he ? Tis true his particular office exposes hun 
to many temptations of committing extortion 
and injustice ; but then am not I a dcvourer 
of widows' houses, and guilty of one of the most 
cruel instances of the same crime ? He, possibly, 
is a profane person, and may set religion at 
nought ; but do not I myself for a pretence 
make long prayers, and bring tho greatest of all 
scandals upon religion, by making it a doak to 
my ambitious and worldly views ? If he, lastly, 
is debauched and intemperate, am not I con- 
scious of as corrupt and wanton di8i)ositions ; 
and that a fair and guarded outside is my best 
pretence to the opposite character ?' 

If a man will examine his works by a com- 
parative view of them with others, this, no 
doubt, would be the fairer, and least likely to 
mislead him. But this is seldom the method 
this trial has gone through ; in fact, it generally 
turns out to be as treacherous and delusive to 
the man himself as it is uncandid to the man 
who is dragged into the comparison ; and who- 
ever judges of himself by this rule, so long as 
there is no scarcity of vicious characters in the 
world, 'tis to be feared ho will often take the 
occasions of triumph and rejoicing, where in 
truth he ought rather to bo sorry and ashamed. 

A third error in the manner of proving our 
works is what we are guilty of when we Icavo 
out of the calculation the only material parts of 
them ; I mean the motives and first principles 
wlience they proceeded. There is many a fair 
instance of generosity, chastity, and self-denial, 
which the world may give a man the credit of ; 
which, if h^ would givo himself tho leisure to 
reflect ux>on, and trace back to their first springs, 
he would be conscious proceeded from such 
views and intentions as, if known, would not be 
to his honour. The truth of this may be made 
evident by. a thousand instances in life; and 
yet there is nothing more usual than for a man, 
when he is going upon this duty of self-examina- 
tion, instead of calling his own ways to remem- 
brance, to close the whole inquiry at once with 
this short challenge,—* That he defies the world 
to say ill of him.' If the world has no express 
evidence, this indeed may be an argument of 
his good luck; but no satisfactory one of the 
real goodness and innocence of his life. A man 
may be a very bad man, and yet through 
caution, through deep-laid policy and design, 
may so guard all outward appearances as never 
to want this negative testimony on his side, — 
* That the world knows no evil of him,' — ^how 
little soever he deserves it. Of all assays upon 
a man's self, this may be said to be the slightest; 
this method of proving the goodness of our 
works differing bat Httlo in kind from that 
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tmliappy one which many unwary people take 
in proving the goodness of their coin ; who, if 
it happen to be suspicious, instead of bringing 
it either to the balance or the touchstone to try 
its worth, they ignorantly go forth and try if 
they can pass it upon the world: if so, all is 
well, and they are saved all the expense and 
pains of inquiring after and detecting the cheat. 

A fourth error in this duty of examination of 
men's works is that of committing the task to 
others ; an error into which thousands of well- 
meaning creatures are ensnared in the Bomish 
Church by her doctrines of auricular confession, 
of works of supererogation, and the many lucra- 
tive practices raised upon that capital stock, 
the trade of which is carried to such a height in 
Popish countries, that if you were at Rome or 
Naples now, and was disposed, in compliance 
with the apostle's exhortation in the text, to 
set about this duty, to prove your oicn works, 
*tis great odds whether you would be suffered 
to do it yourself, without interruption: and 
you might be said to have escaped well if the 
first person you consulted i2pon it did not talk 
you out of your resolution, and possibly your 
senses too at the same time. Prove your works 1 
for Heaven*8 sake, desist from so rash an under- 
taking ! What ! trust your own sldll and judg- 
ment in a matter of so much difficulty and 
importance, when there are so many whose 
business it is, who understand it so well, and 
who can do it for you with so much safety and 
advantage ! 

If yoiir works must be proved, you would be 
advised by all means to send them to undergo 
tliis operation with some one who knows what 
he is about ; either some expert and noted con- 
fessor of the church, or to some convent, or 
religious society, who are in possession of a 
large stock of good works of all kinds, wrought 
up by saints and confessors, where you may 
suit yourself, and either get the defects of your 
own supplied, or be accommodated with new 
ones ready proved to your hands, sealed, and 
certified to be so by the Pope's commissary and 
the notaries of his ecclesiastic court. There 
needs little more to lay open this fatal error 
than barely to represent it ; so I shall only add 
a short remark : that they who are persuaded 
to be thus virtuous by proxy, and will prove 
the goodness of their works only by deputies, 
will have no reason to complain against God's 
justice, if he suffers them to go to heaven only 
in the same manner — that is, by deputies too. 

The last mistake which I shall have time to 
mention is that which the Methodists have re- 
vived ; and it is no other error than one which 
has misled thousands before these days, wher- 
ever enthusiasm had got footing ; and that is, 
attempting to prove their works by that very 
argument which is the greatest proof of their 
weakness and superstition, — I mean that extra- 
ordinary impulse and intercourse with the Spirit 



of God which they pretend to, and whose ope» 
tions (if yon trust them) are wo wnsbly Idt a 
their hearts and souls, as to render at oaee all 
other proofs of their works needless to theoh 
selves. This, I own, is one of the most isb- 
mary wasrs of proceeding in thii duty of hK- 
examination ; and as it proves a man's worbk 
the gross, it saves him .a world of sober thooghi 
and inquiry after many vexatious particiilsB. 

Indeed, if the premises were true, the iBfo> 
ence is direct ; for when a man dreams of fhm 
inward workings, and wakes with the improM 
of them strong upon his brain, 'tis not stnofi 
he should think himself a chosen Tessel, andi- 
ficd within, and sealed up unto the perfect di| 
of redemption; and so long as such an cneii 
led captive by this error, there is nothing ia 
nature to induce him to this duty of eiaTniwim 
his own works in the sense of the prophet ; fcr, 
however bad they are, so long as his crsdoHty 
and enthusiasm equal them, 'tis impossible thcj 
should disturb his conscience, or frighten \m. 
into a reformation. These are some of the m- 
happy mistakes in the many methods this wori: 
is set about, which in a great measure xob u 
of the fruits we expected, and sometimes so oh 
tirely blast them, that we are neither the better 
nor wiser for all the pains we have taken. 

There are many other false steps which letd 
us the same way ; but the delineation of thsie, 
however, may serve at present not only u s» 
many landmarks to guard us from this danger 
ous coast which I have described, but to direefc 
us likewise into that safe one where we can onlj 
expect the reward the gospel promises; for if, 
according to the first recited causes, a man faib 
in examining his works, from a disinctlinstiwi to 
reform them, — from partiality of compaiiioDi, 
from flattery to his own motives, and a vain ds- 
pendcDce upon the opinion of the world,— the 
conclusion is unavoidable, that he must sesidi 
for the qualities the most opposite to these for 
his conductors; and if he hopes to dischsqi^ 
this work so as to have advantage from it, 
that he must set out upon the principles of sa 
honest head, willing to reform itself, and at- 
tached principally to that object, without r»* 
gard to the spiritual condition of ofheit, or the 
misguided opinions which the world may havs 
of himself. 

That for this end he must call his own ways to 
remembrance, and search out his spirit, — seanh 
his actions with the same critical exactness sad 
piercing curiosity we are wont to sit in jadf- 
ment upon others ; varnishing nothing, and 
disguising nothing. If he proceeds thus, sad 
in every relation of life takes a full view of 
himself without prejudice — traces his adaoM 
to their principles without mercy, and kdb 
into the dark comers and recesses of his hesrt 
without fear ; and if upon such an inquiry bs 
acts consistent with his view in it, l^ reform- 
ing his errors, separating the dross, and puri^* 
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hole mass with repentance, this 'will 
or examining a man's works in the 
sense; and whoever discharges the 
, with a view to Scripture, which is 
1 this case, — and to reason, which is 
;r of this rale in all cases, — need not 
le will have what the prophet calls 
in himself,' and that ho will lay 
xtion of his peace and comfort where 
) lie, — ^that is, within himself, — in the 
of a good conscience, and the joyful 
n that, having done his most to exa- 
vm works here, God will accept them 
through the merits of Christ ; which 
! Amen. 



B'S EXPOSTULATION WITH HIS 
"WIFE. 

lall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
ire not receive evil also?*— Job ii. 10. 

e tho words of Job, uttered in the 
his misfortunes, by way of reproof to 
or the counsel wo find she had given 
le foregoing verso — ^namely, not to re- 
itegiity any longer, but to * curse God 

Though it is not very evident what 
iularly meant and implied in the words 
d and die,' yet it is certain, from Job's 
hem, that they directed him to some 
h was rash and unwarrantable; and 

as it is generally explained, meant 
hould openly call God's justice to an 
md, by a blasphemous accusation of 
e God to destroy his being : as if she 
— 'After BO many sad things which 
lien thee, notwithstanding thy integ- 
; gainest thou by serving God, seeing 
thus hard upon thee, as though thou 
enemy? Ought so faithful a servant 
last been to receive so much unkind 
i at his hands, and tamely to submit 
atiently to sustain tho evils he has 
ipon thy house, and neither murmur 
lips, nor charge him with injiistice? 
ot thus; and as thy piety could not 
otect thee from such misfortunes, nor 
lour under them could since move God 
)ity on thee, change thy conduct to- 
n—boldly expostulate with him — up- 
n openly with unkindness — coll his 
d providence to an account for oppress- 
in so undeserved a manner; and get 
fit, by provoking him, which thou hast 
able to obtain by serving him, to die 
J his hands, and be freed at least from 
\T misery of a lingering and more tor- 
leath.' 

other hand, some interpreters tell us 
vord cur$c in the original is equivocal, 
more literally signify here to bless than 



to blaspheme ; and consequently that the wholo 
is rather to be considered as a sarcastical scoff 
at Job's piety, — as if it had been said, ' Go to, 
bless God, and die ; since thou art so ready to 
praise him in troubles as thou hast done, go on 
in thy own way, and see how God will reward 
thee by a miserable death, which thou canst 
not avoid.' 

Without disputing the merit of these two 
interpretations, it may not seem an improbable 
conjecture that the words imply something still 
different from what is expressed in either of 
them ; and instead of supposing them as an in- 
citement to blaspheme God, which was mad- 
ness, or that they were intended as an insult, 
which was unnatural, — ^that her advice to curse 
God and die was meant here that he should re- 
solve upon a voluntaiy death himself, which was 
(in act not only in his own power, but what 
carried some appearance of a remedy with it, 
and promised, at least at first sight, some re- 
spite from pain, as it would put an end to his 
life and his misfortunes together. 

One may suppose that, with all tho concern 
and affection which was natural, she beheld her 
lord afflicted both with poverty and sickness : 
by ottO sudden blow, brought down from his 
palace to the dunghill: in one mournful day 
she saw that not only the fortunes of his house 
were blasted, but likewise the hopes of his 
posterity cut off for ever by the untimely loss 
of his children. She knew he was a virtuous 
and an upright man, and deserved a better fate : 
— her heart bled tho more for him. She saw 
the prospect before him was dreadful; that 
there appeared no possible means which could 
retrieve the sad situation of his affairs; that 
death — ^the last, the surest friend to the unfor- 
tunate—could only set him free ; and that it 
was better to resolve upon that at once, than 
vainly endeavour to wade through such a sea 
of troubles, wliich in the end would overwhelm 
him. We may suppose her spirits sinking 
under thoso apprehensions, when she began to 
look upon his constancy as a fruitless virtue, 
and from that persuasion to have said unto 
him, — Curse God ; depend no longer upon him, 
nor wait the issues of his providence, which has 
already forsaken thee : as there is no help from 
that quarter, resolve to extricate thyself ; and 
since thou hast met with no justice in this world, 
—leave it, — die, and force thy passage into a 
better country, where misfortunes cannot follow 
thee. 

Whether this paraphrase upon the words is 
just, or the former interpretations be admitted, 
tho reply in the text is equally proper.— What t 
Shall we receive good at the hands of God, and 
shall we not receive e\'il also? Are not both 
alike the dispensations of an all-wise and good 
Being, who knows and determines what U but / 
and wherefore should I make myself the judge, 
to receive the one, and yet be so partial as to 
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reject the other, when, by fairly putting both 
into the scale, I may bo convinced how much 
the good outweighs the evil in all cases? In 
my own, consider how strong this argument is 
against me. 

In the beginning of my days, how did God 
crown me with honour ! In how remarkable a 
manner did his providence set a hedge about 
me, and about all that I had on every side !— 
how he prospered the works of my hand, so 
that our substance and happiness increased 
every day ! 

And now, when for reasons best known to his 
infinite wisdom, he has thought fit to try me with 
a£SictionB, shall I rebel against him, in sinning 
vdih. my lips, and charging him foolishly ? Qod 
forbid ! Oh, rather may I look up towards that 
hand which has bruised me, — for he maketh 
sore, and he bindcth up ; he woundeth, and his 
hands make whole. From his boimty only has 
issued all I had ; from his wisdom, all I have 
lost ; for he giveth, and he hath taken away : 
blessed be his name I 

There are few instances of particular virtue 
more engaging than those of this heroic cast; 
and if we take the testimony of a heathen 
philosopher ux>on it, there is not an object in 
this world which God can be supposed to look 
down upon with greater pleasure than that of 
a good man involved in misfortunes, surrounded 
on all sides with difficulties, yet cheerfully bear- 
ing up his head, and struggling against them 
with firmness and constancy of mind. Cer- 
tainly to our conceptions such objects must 
be truly engaging ; and the reason of so exalted 
an encomium from this hand is easily to be 
guessed. No doubt the wisest of the heathen 
X^hilosophcrs had found, from observation upon 
the life of man, that the many troubles and 
infirmities of his nature, the sicknesses, dis- 
appointments, sorrows for the loss of children 
or property, with the numberless other calami- 
ties and cross accidents to which the life of 
man is subject, were in themselves so grtatf 
and so little solid comfort to be administered 
from the mere refinements of philosophy in 
such emergencies, that there was no virtue 
%vliich required greater efforts, or which was 
lound so difficult to be achieved upon moral 
principles — upon moral principles, which had 
tio foundation to sustain this great weight 
which the infirmities of our nature laid upon 
it; and, for this reason, 'tis observable that 
there is no subject upon which the moral 
^vritcrs of antiquity have exhausted so much 
of their eloquence, or where they have spent 
such time and pains, as in this, of endeavouring 
to reconcile men tq these evils ; insomuch that 
thence, in most modem languages, the patient 
enduring of affliction has by degrees obtained 
the name of Philosophy, and almost monopo- 
lized the word to itself, as if it was the chief 
end or compendium of all the wisdom which 



philosophy had to offer. And, indeed, consid^ 
ing what lights they hod, wnne of them vroii 
exceedingly well ; yet, as what they said }!»• 
ceeded more from the bead tiian the hort^ 
*twms generally more calculated to tSko» • 
man in his troubles than to oonvinoe and teick 
him how to bear them ; and therefore, bov* 
ever subtle and ingenious their aigumoii 
might appear in the reading, tii to be fesnd 
they lost much of their efficacy when tried is 
the application. If a man wu thrust bsck k 
the world by disappointments, or, as wis Job*! 
case, had suffered a sudden change in Us fo* 
tunes, — ^from an affluent condition was bvoq^M 
down by a train of cruel accidents, and jhimM 
with poverty, — ^philosophy would come in, uk 
exhort him to stand his ground; it vosU 
tell him that the same greatness and stresgA 
of mind which enable him to behave vdl is 
the days of his prosperity, should eqTially eDaUB 
him to behave well in the days of his adrenity; 
that it was the property of only wesk aid 
base spirits, who were insolent in the ons, ii 
be dejected and overthrown bj the otkr; 
whereas great and generous sools were st il 
times calm and equal : as they enjoyed thi 
advantages of life with indifference, they wen 
able to resign them with the same temper, sal 
consequently were out of the reach of fortima 
All which, however fine, and likely to s&tirfy 
the fancy of a man at ease, could convey but 
little consolation to a heart already pierced 
with sorrow ; nor is it to be conceived how u 
unfortunate creature should any more receive 
relief from such a lecture, however just, thaa 
a man racked with an acute fit of the gout or 
stone could be supposed to be set free frvB 
torture by hearing from his physician a nice 
dissertation upon his case. The philosc^doe 
consolations in sickness, or in afflicti<nis fcff the 
death of friends and kindred, were just ai 
efficacious, and were rather, in general, to he 
considered as good sayings than good remedief ; 
so that if a man was bereaved of a proouied 
child, in whom all his hopes and expectstiaoi 
centred, or a wife was left destitute te mom 
the loss and protection of a kind and tesder 
husband, Seneca or Epictetus would tdl ite 
pensive parent and disconsolate widow tbil 
tears and lamentetions for the dead were frai^ 
less and absurd ! — tiiat te die was the neoeasiy 
and unavoidable debt of nature ; and, as ^ 
could admit of no remedy, 'twas impious sad 
f ooUsh te grieve and fret themselves iqwrn it 
Upon such sage counsel, as well as many oHmt 
lessons of the same stamp, the same lefleetioi 
might be applied, which is said te have ben 
made by one of the Roman emperors to eos 
who administered the same consolations to biB 
on a like occasion ; te whom, advising him to 
be comforted and make himself easy, since tin 
event had been brought about by &tality, sad 
could not be helped, he replied, — 'Thai tUs vtf 
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•0 fxe from lenening his trouble, that it was tho 
▼eiy circnmstuice which occasioned it. ' So that, 
vpon the whole, when the true value of these, 
and many more of their current ars^oments, 
hare been weighed and brought to the test, 
one is led to doubt whether the greatest part of 
their heroes, the most renowned for constancy, 
were not much more indebted to good nerves 
a&d spirits, or the natural happy frame of their 
tempers, for behaving well, than to any extra- 
ordinary helps which they could be supposed to 
leceive from their instructors; and therefore 
lahould make no scruple to assert that one such 
instance of patience and resignation as this, 
which the Scripture gives us in the person of 
Job, not of one most pompously declaiming 
mpon the contempt of pain and poverty, but of 
% man sunk in the lowest condition of humanity, 
to behold him when stripped of his estate, his 
wealth, his friends, his children, cheerfully 
holding up his head, and entertaining his hard 
fortune with firmness and serenity, and this 
3iot from a stoical stupidity, but a just sense of 
<3od*i providence, and a persuasion of his justice 
smd goodness in all his dealings; — such an 
example, I say, as this, is of more universal 
use, speaks truer to the heart, than all the 
heroic precepts which the pedantry of philo- 
sophy has to offer. 

Tlds leads me to the point I aim at in this 
discouTse, namely, that there are no principles 
but those of religion to bo depended on in cases 
of real distress; and that these are able to 
encounter the worst emergencies, and to bear 
us up under all the changes and chances to 
which our life is subject. 

Consider, then, what virtue the very first 
principle of religion has, and how wonderfully 
it is conducive to this end. That there is a 
God, a powerful, a wise, a good Being, who first 
made the world, and continues to govern it; 
by whose goodness all things are designed, and 
by whose providence all things are conducted, 
to bring about the greatest and best ends. The 
•orrowful and pensive wretch that was giving 
way to his misfortunes, and mournfully sinking 
under them, the moment this doctrine comes in 
to his aid, hushes all his complaints, and thus 
speaks comfort to his soul, — ' It is the Lord, let 
him do what seemeth him good;* without his 
direction, I know that no evil can befall me, 
—without his permission, that no power can hurt 
me. It is impossible a- Being so wise should 
mistake my happiness, or that a Being so good 
should contradict it. If he has denied me 
riches or other advantages, perhaps he fore- 
sees gratifying my wishes would undo me, and, 
by my own abuse of them, be perverted to my 
nnn. If he has denied me the request of chil- 
dren, or in his providence has thought fit to 
take them from me, how con I say whether ho 
has not dealt kindly with me, and only taken 
that away which he foresaw would embitter 



and shorten my days ? It does so to thousands, 
where the disobedience of a thankless child 
has brought down the parent's grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. Has he visited me with 
sicknen, poverty, or other disappointments? 
Can I say but these are blessings in dis- 
guise? so many different expressions of his 
care and concern to disentangle my thoughts 
from this world, and fix them upon another, — 
a better world beyond thisl This thought 
opens a new scene of hope and consolation to 
the unfortunate; and as the persuasion of a 
providence reconciles him to the evils he has 
suffered, this prospect of a future life gives him 
strength to despise them, and esteem the light 
ai&ictions of this life as tiiey are, not worthy to 
be compared with what is reserved for him 
hereafter. 

Things are great or small l)y comparison, and 
he who looks no furt/icr than this world, and 
balances the accounts of his joys and sufferings 
from that consideration, finds all his sorrows 
enlarged, and at the close of them will bo apt to 
look back, and cost the same sad reflection upon 
the whole which the Patriarch did to Pharaoh, — 
'That few and evil had been the dajrs of his 
pilgrimage.' But let him lift up his eyes 
towards Heaven, and stcdfastly behold the life 
and immortality of a future state ; he then 
wipes away all tears from off his eyes for ever 
and ever : like the exiled captive, big with the 
hopes that he is returning home, he feels not 
the weight of his chains, nor counts the days of 
his captivity; but looks forward with rapture 
towards the country where Lis heart is fled 
before him. 

These are the aids which religion offers us 
towards the regulating of our spirit under the 
evils of life ; but, like great cordials, they are 
seldom used but on great occurrences. In the 
lesser evils of life we seem to stand unguarded, 
and our peace and contentment are overthrown, 
and our happiness broken in upon by a little 
impatience of spirit, under the cross and un- 
toward accidents we meet with. These stand 
unprovided for, and we neglect them as we do 
the slighter indispositions of the body*, which we 
think not worth treating seriously, and so leave 
them to nature. In good habits of the body 
this may do ; and I would gladly believe there 
are such good habits of the temper, — such a 
complexionol ease and health of heart as may 
often save the patient much medicine. We 
are still to consider that, however such good 
frames of mind are got, they are worth preserv- 
ing by all rules : patience and contentment — 
which like the treasure hid in the field, for 
which a man sold all he had to purchase — is of 
that price that it cannot be had at too great a 
purchase, since, without it, the best condition 
in life cannot make us happy; and with it, it 
is impossible we should be miserable even in the 
worst. Give me leave, therefore, to clo8<^ this 
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discourse with some reflections upon the subject 
of a contented mind, and the duty in man of 
regulating his spirit, in our way through life ; 
a subject in everj'body's mouth, preached upon 
daily to our friends and kindred, but too oft in 
such a style as to convince the party lectured 
only of this truth,— That we bear the misfor- 
tunes of others with excellent tranquillity. 

I believe there are thousands so extravagant 
in their ideas of contentment as to imagine that 
it must consist in having everything in this 
world turn out the way they wish; that they 
are to sit down in happiness, and feel them- 
selves so at ease in all points as to desiro 
nothing better, and nothing more. I own there 
arc instances of some who seem to pass through 
the world as if all their paths had been strewed 
with rose-buds of delight; but a little exx>eri- 
ence will convince us 'tis a fatal expectation to 
go upon. We are bom to trouble; and we 
may depend upon it, whilst we live in this 
world we shall have it, though with intermis- 
sions, — that is, in whatever state we are, we 
shall find a mixture of good and evil; and 
therefore the true way to contentment is to 
know how to receive these certain vicissitudes 
of life, the returns of good and evil, so as 
neither to be exalted by the one nor overthrown 
by the other, but to bear ourselves towards 
everything which happens with such ease and 
indifference of mind as to hazard as little as 
may be. This is the true temperate climate 
fitted for us by nature, and in which every wise 
man would wish to live. God knows we are 
perpetually stra}'ing out of it ; and, by giving 
wings to our imaginations in the transports we 
dream of from such or such a situation in life, 
v/e are carried away alternately into all the 
extremes of hot and cold, for which, as we are 
neither fitted by nature, nor prepared by expec- 
tation, we feel them with all their violence, and 
with all their danger too. 

God, for wise reasons, has made our affairs in 
this world almost as fickle and capricious as 
oui-sclves; pain and pleasure, like light and 
darkness, succeed each other; and he that 
knows how to acconmiodate himself to their 
periodical returns, and can wisely extract the 
good from the evil, knows only how to live: 
this is true contentment, at least all that is to 
be had of it in this world ; and for this every 
man must be indebted not to his fortune, but 
to himself. And indeed it would have been 
strange if a duty so becoming us as dependent 
creatures, and so necessary, besides, to all our 
well-beings, had been placed out of the reach of 
any in some measure to put in practice ; and, 
foi- this reason, there is scarce any. lot so low 
but there is something in it to satisfy the man 
whom it has befallen; Providence having so 
ordered things, that in every man's cup, how 
bitter soever, there are some cordial drops — some 
good circumstances which, if wisely extracted. 



are sufficient for the puii>ote he wants thea, 
that is, to make him contented, and, if not 
happy, at least resigned. May God blen in sH 
with this spirit, for the sake of Jesus Clniitl 
Amen. 






XVL— THE CHARACTEB OF SHMEL 

* Bat Abishmi said, Shall not Shlmol be pot to deitt fcr 
this? *— 2 Sam. xix. 81, first psit 

It has not a good asi>eet. This la the seeoad 
time Abishai has proposed Shimei's destnetioB; 
once in the 16th chapter, on a sudden tnospoii 
of indignation, when Shimei cursed Dtvid, 
' Why should this dead dog, cried Abishai, con 
my lord the king? Let me go over, I pitjthDe, 
and cut off his head.' This had something il 
least of gallantry in it ; for, in doing it, bi 
hazarded his own; and besides, the dfender 
was not otherwise to be come at. The seeoai 
time is in the text, when the offender vn 
absolutely in their power, — when the blood vii 
cool, and the suppliant was holding up his bandi 
for mercy. 

Shall not Shimei, answered AMA^i^ be pot 
to death for this? So unrelenting a panoit 
looks less like justice than revenge, which is s» 
cowardly a passion that it renden Abishsfi 
first instance almost inconsistent with ths 
second. I shall not endeavour to reoondk 
them, but confine the discoune limply to 
Shimei, and make such reflections upon bii 
character as may be of use to society. 

Upon the news of his son Absalonfs eoi* 
spiracy, David had fled from Jerusalem, sad 
from his own house, for safety : the represeDts* 
tion given of the manner of it is truly affecting; 
never was a scene of sorrow so full of distresa 

The king fled with all his household, to on 
himself from the sword of the man he lond; 
he fled with all the marks of humUe soncw,— 
with 'his head covered, and barefoot;' sod ss 
he went by the ascent of mount OUvet, ihi 
sacred historian says he wept. Some gisilrmf 
scenes, perhaps, which there had passed; soias 
hours of festivity he had shared with Absskii 
in better days, pressed tenderly upon natut: 
he wept at this sad vicissitude of things; sad 
all the people that were with him, smitten vitk 
his affliction, 'covered each man his head,— 
weeping as he went up.' 

It was on this occasion, when David had foi 
to Bahurim, that Shimei the son of Geia, uvs 
read in the 5th verso, came out. Was it with 
the choicest oils he could gather from mooit 
Olivet, to pour into his wounds? Time sni 
troubles had not done enough ; and thou GSineit 
out, Shimei, to add thy portion ! 

*And as he came, he cursed David, sad 
threw stones and cast dost at him; and tkw 
said Shimei, when he curaed : Go to^ thoa 
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•f Bdliftl, thou hast sought blood, — and behold, 
thou art caught in thy own mischief ; for now 
bath the Lord returned upon thee all the blood 
ef Saul and hia house.' 

lliere is no small degree of malicious craft in 
fixing upon a season to give a mark of enmity 
and ill- will: a word, a look, which at one 
time would make no impression, at another 
time wounds the heart, and, like a shaft flying 
with the wind, pierces deep, which, with its 
>'wn natural force, would scarce have reached 
Jie object aimed at. 

This seemed to have been Shimei*s hope ; but 
sxeesa of malice makes men too quick-sighted 
KTen for their own purpose. Could Shimei 
KMsibly have waited for the ebb of David^s 
Passions, and till the first great conflict within 
iim had been over, then the reproach of being 
ruiltyof Saul's blood must have hurt him. His 
leart was possessed with other feelings ; it bled 
<« the deadly sting which Absalom had given 
Iim: he felt not the indignity of a stranger. 
Behold, my son Absalom, who came out of my 
K>wels, seeketh my life ! how much more may 
Ihimei do it I Let him alone ; it may be the 
^rd may look upon my afiSiction, and reqxiite 
tie good for this evil ! ' 

An injury unanswered, in course grows weary 
4. itself, and dies away in a voluntary remorse. 

In bad dispositions, capable of no restraint 
mt fear, it has a different effect; the silent 
ligestion of one wrong provokes a second. He 
>ursue8 him with some invective: 'And as 
;>avid and his men went by the way, Shimei 
rent along on the hill's side over against him ; 
ind cursed as he went, and cast dust at him.' 

The insolence of base minds in success is 
x>undless, and would scarce admit of a compan- 
ion did not they themselves furnish us with 
>ne, in the degrees of their abjection, when evil 
returns upon them ; the same poor heart which 
sxcites ungenerous tempers to triumph over a 
EaUen adversary, in some instances seems to 
exalt them ifbove the point of courage, sinks 
them in others even below cowardice: not 
unlike some little particles of matter struck off 
from the surface of dirt by sunshine, — dance 
and sport there while it lasts, but the moment 
'tis withdrawn they fall down,— for dust they 
are, and unto dust they will return; whilst 
firmer and larger bodies preserve the stations 
which nature has assigned them, subjected to 
laws which no change of weather can alter. 

This last did not seem to be Shimei's cose : in 
all David's prosperity there is no mention made 
of him; he thrust himself forward into the 
circle^ and i>ossibly was numbered amongst 
friends and well-wishers. 

When the scene changes, and David's troubles 
force him to leave his house in despair, Shimei 
is tho first man we hear of who comes out 
ilgainst him. 

The wheel turns round onoe more ; Absalom 



is cast down, and David returns in peace. 
Shimei suits his behaviour to the occasion, and 
is the first man also who hastes to greet him ; 
and had the wheel turned round a hundred 
times, Shimei, I dare say, in every period of its 
rotation, would have been uppermost. 

O Shimei ! would to Heaven, when thou wast 
slain, that all thy family had been slain with 
thee, and not one of thy resemblance left ! But 
ye have multiplied exceedingly, and replenished 
the earth ; and, if I prophesy rightly, ye will 
in the end subdue it. 

There is not a character in the world which 
has so bad an influence upon the affairs of it as 
this of ShimeL Whilst power meets with 
honest checks, and the evils of life with honest 
refuge, the world will never be undone; but 
thou, Shimei, hast sapped at both extremes, 
for thou corruptest prosperity, and 'tis thou 
who hast broken the heart of poverty ; and so 
long as worthless spirits can be ambitious ones, 
'tis a character we shall never wont. O! it 
infests the court, tho camp, the cabinet! — it 
infests the church! — ^go where you will, in 
every quarter, in every profession, you see a 
Shimei following the wheels of the fortunate 
through thick mire and clay ! 

Haste, Shimei ! haste, or thou wilt bo un- 
done for ever! Shimei girdoth up his loins, 
and speedeth after him. Behold, the hand 
which governs everything takes the wheels 
from off his chariot, so that he who driveth 
driveth on heavily. Shimei doubles his speed, 
but 'tis the contrary way; he flies like the wind 
over a sandy desert, and the place thereof shall 
know it no more. Stay, Shimei! 'tis your 
patron — ^your friend — your benefactor; 'tis the 
man who has raised you from the dunghill! 
'Tis all one to Shimei. Shimei is the barometer 
of every man's fortune ; marks the rise and fall 
of it with all the variations from scorching hot 
to freezing cold upon his countenance, that tho 
smile will admit of. 1b a cloud upon thy 
affairs? See, — it hangs over Shimei's brow. 
Hast thou been spoken for to the king or the 
captain of the host without success ? Look not 
into the court calendar; the vacancy is filled 
up in Shimei's face. Art thou in debt? Though 
not to Shimei,— no matter; the worst officer 
of the law shall not be more insolent. 

What, then, Shimei? is the guilt of poverty 
so black, is it of so general a concern, that thou 
and all thy family must rise up as one man to 
reproach it? When it lost everything, did it 
lose the right to pity too? or did he who 
maketh poor as well as maketh rich strip it of 
its natural powers to mollify the hearts and 
supple the tempers of your race ? Trust me, yo 
have much to answer for ; it is this treatment, 
which it has ever met with from spirits like 
yours, which has gradually taught the world to 
look upon it as the greatest of evils, and shun 
it as the worst disgrace; and what is it, I 
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beseech you, — what ii it that man will not do 
to keep clear of so sore an imputation and 
pumshment ? If it not to fly from thif that he 
rises early— late takea rest— and eats the bread 
of carefulness?— that he plots, contrives, swears, 
lies, shuffles, puts on all shapes, tries all gar- 
ments, wears them with this or that side out- 
ward, just as it favours his escape 1 

They who have considered our nature affirm 
that shame and disgrace are two of the most 
insupportable evils of human life : the courage 
and spirits of many have mastered other mis- 
f ortimcs, and borne themselves up against them; 
but the wisest and best of souls have not been 
a match for these ; and we have many a tragical 
instance on record what greater evils have been 
run into merely to avoid this one. 

Without this tax of infamy, poverty, with all 
the burdens it lays upon our flesh, so long as 
it is virtuous, could never break the spirits of a 
man ; all its hunger, and pain, and nakedness, 
are nothing to it ; they have some counterpoise 
of good; and, besides, they are directed by 
Providence, and must be submitted to: but 
these are afflictions not from the hand of God, 
or Nature; *for they do come forth of the 
dust,' and most properly may be said * to spring 
out of the ground ;* and this is the reason they 
lay such stress upon our patience, and in the 
end create such a distrust o the world as 
makes us look up, and pray, — ' Let me fall into 
thy hands, O God ! but let me not fall into the 
hands of men.' 

Agreeable to this was the advice of Eliphoz 
to Job in the day of his distress: 'Acquaint 
thyself (said he) now with God.' Inde^, his 
poverty seemed to have left him no other 
friends; the swords of the Sabeans had 
frightened them away,^— all but a few ; and of 
what kind they were, the very proverb— of JoVs 
comforteri — says enoue^ 

It is an instance which gives one great con. 
cem for himian nature, that a man *who always 
wept for him who was in trouble — ^who never 
saw any perish for want of clothing — who 
never suffered the stranger to lodge in the 
street, but opened his door to the traveller,' — 
that a man of so good a character 'that he 
never caused the eyes of the widow to fail, or 
had eaten his morsel by himself alone, and the 
fatherless hod not eaten thereof ; ' — that such a 
man, tho moment he fell into poverty, should 
have occasion to cry out for quarter, — 'Have 
mercy upon me, O my friends! for the hand 
of God has touched me.' Gentleness and hu- 
manity, one would think, would melt the 
hardest heart, and charm the fiercest spirit, — 
bind up the most violent hand, and still the 
most abusive tongue ; but the experiment failed 
in a stronger instance of Him whose meat and 
drink it was to do us good, and in pursuit of 
which, whoso whole life was a continued scene 
of kindness and of insults, for which we must 



go back to the same exphmation with whidm 
set out, — and that is, the scandal of poverty. 

'This fellow, we know not whence be ii,* 
was the popular cry of one part; and with tikM 
who seemed to know better, the quezy did dbI 
lessen the disgrace. Is not this the earpester, 
thesonof Mary?— of Mary! great God of Imcil 
What ! — of the meanest' of thy people ! 'for hi 
had not regarded the low estate of his hsad- 
maiden,'— and of the poorest, too f for she bid 
not a lamb to offer, but was purified, as SLm 
directed in such a case, by the oblatioa of a 
turtle-dove. 

That the Saviour of their nation coold bi 
poor, and not have where to lay his head, w 
a crime never to be forgiven ; and though tfai 
purity of his doctrine, and the works whidk bt 
had done in its support, were stronger tzco- 
ments on its side than his humiliation could bs 
against it, yet the offence still remsilled^- 
they looked for the redemption of Israel; tat 
they would have ^t only in those dreams <tf 
power which filled their imagination. 

Ye who weigh the worth of all things only ii 
the goldsmith's balance, was thfs religion for 
you?— a religion whose appearance was not 
great and splendid, but looked ihui asd 
meagre, and whose principles and promiici 
showed more like the curses of the law thaa iii 
blessings; for they called for safferingi, sod 
promised little but perseeutioDi. 

In truth, it is not easy for tribulatian or di^ 
tress, for nakedness or famine, to make dsbj 
converts out of pride ; or reconcile a woridly 
heart to the scorn and reproaches which wen 
suro to be the portion of every one who believed 
a mystery so discredited by the warid, and lo 
unpalatable to all its passions and pleasorea 

But to bring this sermon to its proper con- 
clusion: — 

If Astrea or Justice neTer finally took bir 
leave of the world till the day that poveity 
first became ridiculous, it ia matter of ooBMh^ 
tion that the God of Justice ie ever over ui; 
that, whatever outrages the lowness of oor eat* 
dition may be exposed to from a mean and on* 
discerning world, we walk in the presence d 
the greatest and most generous of beings» vbs 
is infinitely removed from cruelty and stnituetf 
of mind, and all those little and illiberal paisiaii 
with which we hourly insult each other. 

The worst part of mankind are not ahnji ti 
be conquered ; but if they are, tia the imihiti^ 
of these qualities which must do it : tis tnis,u 
I've shown, they may &il ; but still all is not 
lost, for if we conquer not the world, in the veiy 
attempts to do it we shall at least conquer oar 
selves, and lay the foundation of our pesos 
(where it ought to be) wifchin our own heaita 
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LVn.— THE CASE OF HEZEKIAH AND 
THB MESSENGEES.* 

And ha Mid, What have they saen in thy honta? And 
Hexekiah answered, All the things that are in my 
house hare they seen ; there Is nothing amongtt aU 
my treasnrea that I hare not shown them.'— 2 Kiacs 
XX. 15. 

L2ii> wheie wm the hann, you'll say, in all 
hia? 

' An eastern prince, the son of Baladine, had 
ent meaaengers with presents, as far as from 
iabylon, to congratulate Hezekiah upon the re- 
orery from his sickness; and Hesekiah, who 
W9M Wk good prince, acted consistently with him- 
•If: "he received and entertained the men, 
Ad hearkened unto them ;" and before he sent 
Iiem away, he courteously showed them all that 
vas worth a stranger's curiosity in his house and 
lis kingdom : and in this seemed only to have 
LiMhAxged himself of what iirbanity or the 
itiqaette of courts might require.' Kotwith- 
tfanding this, in the verse which immediately 
VUlowa the text, we find he had done amiss; 
indy QjB a punishment for it, that all his riches, 
irhich his forefathers had laid up in store unto 
fchat day, were threatened to be carried away in 
kriuznph to Babylon, the very place whence the 
BMsaengen had come. 

A hard return I and what his behaviour does 
not seem to have deserved. To set this matter 
in a clear light, it will be necessary to enlarge 
upon the whole story ; the reflections which will 
arise out of it as we go along may help us — ^at 
least I hope they will be of use on their own 
account. 

After the miraculous defeat of the Assyrians, 
ire read in the beginning of this chapter that 
Hezekiah was sick even unto death ; and that 
God sends the prophet Isaiah with the unwel- 
come message, ' That he should set his house in 
order, for that he should die, and not live.' 

There are many instances of men who have 
leeeived such news with the greatest ease of 
mind, and even entertained the thoughts of it 
with smiles upon their countenances ; and this 
either from strength of spirits and the natural 
cheerfulness of their temper, or that they knew 
the world and cared not for it, or expected a 
better ; yet thousands of good men, with all the 
helps of philosophy, and against all the assur- 
ances of a well-spent life, that the change must 
be to their account, upon the approach of death 
have still leaned towards this world, and wanted 
spirits and resolution to bear the shock of a 
separation from it for ever. 

This in some measure seemed to have been 
Hezeldah's case; for though he had walked 
before God in truth, and with a perfect heart, 

1 Preached before his Excellency the Earl of Ilert- 
ftvd, at Paris, 176S. 



and had done that which was good in his sight, 
yet we find that the hasty summons had afflicted 
him greatly ; that upon the delivery of the mes- 
sage he wept sore; that he turned his face 
towards the wall, perhaps for the greater secrecy 
of his devotion, and that, by withdrawing him- 
self thus from all external objects, he might 
offer up his prayer xmto his God with greater 
and more fervent attention. 

And he prayed, and said, O Lord ! I beseech 
thee, remember ! 

O Hezekiah ! how couldst thou fear that God 
had forgotten thee ! or how couldst thou doubt 
of his remembrance of thy integrity, when he 
called thee to receive its recompense ! 

But here it appears of what materials man is 
made. He pursues happiness, and yet is so 
content with misery that he would wander for 
ever in this dark vale of it, and say, ' It is good, 
Lord, to be here, and to build tabernacles of 
rest !' And so long as we are clothed with flesh, 
and nature has so great a share within us, it is 
no wonder if that part claims its right, and 
pleads for the sweetness of life, notwithstanding 
all its cares and disappointments. 

This natural weaJmess, no doubt, had its 
weight in Hezekiah*s earnest prayer for life ; 
and yet, from the success it met with, and the 
immediate change of God's purpose thereu]x>n, 
it is hard to imagine but that it must have been 
accompanied with some meritorious and more 
generous motive; and if we suppose, as some 
have done, that he turned his face towards tho 
wall because that part of his chamber looked 
towards the temple, the care of whose preserva- 
ti(Hi lay next his heart, we may consistently 
enough give this sense to his prayer : — 

' O God 1 remember how I have walked before 
thee in truth, how much I have done to rescue 
thy religion from error and falsehood; thou 
knowest that the eyes of the world are fixed 
upon me, as one that hath forsaken their 
idolatry and restored thy worship ; that I stand 
in the midst of a crooked and corrupt generation, 
which looks through all my actions, and watches 
aU events which happen to me : if now they 
shall see me snatched away in the midst of my 
days and service, how will thy great name suffer 
in my extinction ! Will not the heathen say, 
This is to serve the God of Israel I How faith- 
fully did Hezekiah walk before him ! What 
enemies did he bring upon himself in too warmly 
promoting his worship ! and now, when tho 
hour of sickness and distress came upon him, 
and he most wanted the aid of his God, behold 
how he was forsaken ! ' 

It is not unreasonable to ascribe some such 
pious and more disinterested motive to Heze- 
ldah's desire of life, from the issue and success 
of his prayer. * For it came to pass, before 
Isaiah had gone out into the middle court, that 
the word of the Lord came to him, saying. Turn 
again and tell Hezekiah I have heard his prayer, 
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I have seen his tears ; and, behold, I will heal 
him.* 

It was upon this occasion, as we read in the 
twelfth verse of this chapter, that Berodach- 
baladan, son of Baladinc, king of Babylon, sent 
letters and a present unto Hezekiah: he had 
heard the fame of his sickness and recovery; 
for, as the Chaldeans were great searchers into 
the secrets of nature, especially into the motions 
of the celestial bodies, in all probability they 
had taken notice, at that distance, of the strange 
appearance of the shadow's returning ten degrees 
backwards upon their dials, and had inquired 
and learned upon what account and in whoso 
favour such a sign was given ; so that this 
astronomical miracle, besides the political mo- 
tive which it would suggest, of courting such a 
favourite of heaven, had been sufficient by itself 
to have led a curious people as far as Jerusalem, 
that they might see the man for whose sake the 
sun had forsook his course. 

And here we see how hard it is to stand the 
shock of prosperity ; and how much truer a proof 
we give of our strength in that extreme of life 
than in the other. 

In all the trials of adversity wo find that 
Hezekiah behaved well ; nothing unmanned 
him. When besieged by the Assyrian host, 
v.'liichshuthimup in Jerusalem, and threatened 
his destruction, ho stood unshaken, and de- 
pended upon God's succour ! When cast down 
upon his bed of sickness, and threatend with 
death, ho meekly turned his face towards the 
wall, wept and prayed, and depended upon 
God's mercy! But no sooner docs prosperity 
return upon him, and the messengers from a 
far country come to pay the flattering homage 
due to his greatness and the extraordinary 
felicity of his life, but he turns giddy, and 
sinks under the weight of his good fortune; 
and, with a transport unbecoming a wise man 
upon it, 'tis said he hearkened unto the men, 
and showed them all the house of his precious 
things, the silver and the gold, the spices and 
the x^recious ointments, and all the house of his 
armour, and all that was found in his treasures ; 
that there was nothing in his house nor in his 
dominions that Hezekiah showed them not: 
for though it is not expressly said here (though 
it is in the parallel passage in Chronicles), nor 
is he charged by the prophet that he did this 
out of vanity and a weak transport of ostenta- 
tion, yet, as we are sure God could not be 
offended but where there was a real crime, we 
might reasonably conclude that this was his, 
and that ho who searches into the heart of man 
beheld that his was corrupted with the blessings 
ho had given him, and that it was just to make 
what was the occasion of his prido become the 
instrument of his punishment, by decreeing 
that all the riches he had laid up in store until 
that day should be carried away in triumph to 
Uabylon, the very place whence the messengers 



liad come who had been eye-witnesses of Ids 
folly. 

' O Hezekiah I how couldst thou provoke God 
to bring this judgment upon thee ? How coold 
thy spirit, all meek and gentle ai it was, hare 
over fallen into this snare ? Were thy treuorei 
rich as the earth — what I was thy heart so vain u 
to be lifted up therewith ? Was not all that wu 
valuable in the world, nay, was not heaven itself 
almostat thy command whilst thou wast hnmUe? 
and how was it that thou couldst barter amy 
all this for what was lighter than a bubble, sod 
desecrate an action so full of courtesy and kind- 
ness as thine appeared to be, by suffering it to 
take its rise from so polluted a fountain ?' 

There is scarce anything which the heart 
more unwillingly boars than an analysis of iltis 
kind. 

Wo aro a strange compound ; and somethiBi 
foreign from what charity would suspect ») 
eternally twists itself into what we do, that not 
only in momentous concerns, where interest lists 
under it all the powers of disguise, but even is 
the most indifferent of our actions, not worth s 
fallacy, by force of habit, we continue it; si 
that, whatever a man is about — observe him— 
he stands armed inside and out with two mo 
tives: an ostensible one for the world, snd 
another which he reserves for his own prints 
use. This, you may say, the world has no con- 
ccm with : it might have been so, but by ob- 
truding the wrong motive upon the world, sml 
stealing from it a character instead of winnh^ 
one, we give it a right, and a temptation alons 
with it, to inquire into the affair. 

The motives of the one for doing it are often 
little better than the other for deserving it 
Let us see if some social virtue may not bs 
extracted from the errors of both the one snd 
the other. 

Vanity bids all her sons be generous ssd 
brave, and her daughters chaste and courteoas. 
But why do we want her instructions? Ask 
the comedian, who is taught a part he feels not 

Is it that the principles of religion waat 
strength, or that the real passion for what is 
good and worthy will not carry us high encnis^? 
God ! thou knowest they carry us too high ; ^ 
want not to be, but to seem ! 

Look out of your door, — ^take notice of that 
man. See what disqtdeting, intriguing, ud 
shifting he is content to go through, merely ts 
be thought a man of plain dealing! Thres 
grains of honesty would save him all this 
trouble. Alas ! he has them not ! 

Behold a second, imder a show of petjt 
hiding the impurities of a debsMiched life ! Hs 
is just entering the house of God. Would hi 
was more pure or less pious I but then he oonld 
not gain his point. 

Observe a third going on almost in the 
track. With what an inflexible aanctity of ds- 
portmont he sustains himself «s ha adTanfieil 
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rcry line in his face writes abstinence ; every 
ride looks like a check upon his desires. See, 
beseech you, how he ii cloaked up with ser- 
ons, prayers, and sacraments ; and so be- 
iiffled with the externals of reUgion, that he 
* not a hand to spare for a worldly purpose ! 
e has armour at least. Why does he put it 
. ? Is there no serving God without all this ? 
ust the garb of religion bo extended so wide, 
the danger of its rending ? Yes, truly, or it 
11 not hide the secret ; and what is that ? 
That the saint has no religion at all ! 
But here comes Generosity ; giving, not to a 
cayed artist, but to the arts and sciences 
emselves. See, he ' builds not a chamber in 
e wall apart for the prophet,' but whole 
lools and colleges for those who come after, 
ml ! how they will magnify his name ! — His 
capitals already ; the first, the highest in the 
!ded rent-roll of every hospital and asylum. 
One honest tear, shed in private over the un- 
rtunate, is worth it alL 
What a problematic set of creatures does 
nulation make us ! Who would divine that 
I that anxiety and concern, so visible in the 
rs of one half of that great assembly, should 
ise from nothing else but that the other half 
it may think them to be men of consequence, 
■netration, parts, and conduct ! What a noise 
aong the claimants about it ! Behold Humility, 
it of mere pride ! and Honesty, almost out of 
lavery ! Chastity, never once in harm's way ! 
id Courage, like a Spanish soldier upon an 
alian stage, a bladder full of wind ! Hark ! 
At,~the sound of that trumpet,— let not my 
Idier run ; 'tis some good Christian giving 
ms. O, Pity ! thou gentlest of human pas- 
ons ! soft and tender are thy notes, and ill 
;cord they with so loud an instrument I 
Thus something jars, and will for ever jar, in 
icse cases. Imposture ii all dissonance, let 
hat master soever of it undertake the part ; 
t him harmonize and modulate it as he may, 
le tone will contradict another; and whilst 
e have ears to hear, we shall distinguish it. 
Is truth only which is consistent and ever in 
umony with itself : it sits upon our lips, like 
le natural notes of some melodies, ready to 
rop out, whether we will or no ; it racks no 
ivention to let ourselves alone, and needs fear 
critic to have the same excellency in the heart 
hich appears in the action. 
It is a pleasing allusion the Scripture makes 
le of in calling us sometimes a house and somc- 
mes a temple, according to the more or less 
Lalted qualities of the spiritual guest which is 
dged within us. Whether this is the precise 
'ound of the distinction I will not affirm ; but 
Lus much may be said, that if we are to be 
mples, 'tis truth and singleness of heart which 
ust make the dedication : 'tis this which must 
st distinguish them from the unhallowed pile, 
tiere dirty tricks and impositions are practised 



by the host upon the traveller, who tarries but 
for a moment, and returns not again. 

We all take notice how close and reserved 
people are ; but we do not take notice, at the 
same time, that every one may have something 
to conceal as well as ourselves, and that we are 
only marking the distances and taking the 
measures of self-defence from each other in the 
very instances we complain of. Tins is so true, 
that there is scarce any character so rare as a 
man of real, open, and generous integrity, — who 
carries his heart in his hand, — who says the 
thing he thinks, and does the thing he pretends. 
Though no one can dislike the character, yet 
discretion generally shakes her head, and the 
world soon lets him into the reason. 

' O that I had in the wilderness a lodging of 
wayfaring men ! that I might leave such a x>eople 
and go from them !' Where is the man of a 
nice sense of truth and strong feelings, from 
whom the duplicity of the world has not at one 
time or other wrung the same wish ? and where 
lies the wilderness to which some one has not 
fled from the same melancholy impulse ? 

Thus much for those who give occasion to be 
thought ill of. Let us say a word or two unto 
those who take it. 

But to avoid all commonplace cant as much 
as I can on this head, I will forbear to say, 
because I do not think it, that 'tis a breach of 
Christian charity to think or 8i)eak evil of our 
neighbour. 

We cannot avoid it : our opinions must follow 
the evidence ; and we are perpetually in such 
engagements and situations that 'tis our duty to 
speak what our opinions are; but God forbid 
that this ever should be done but from its best 
motive, the sense of what is duo to virtue, 
governed by discretion, and the utmost fellow- 
feeling. Were we to go on otherwise, beginning 
with the great broad cloak of hypocrisy, and so 
down through all its little trimmings and facings, 
tearing away without mercy all that looked 
seemly, wo should leave but a tattered world 
of it. 

But I confine what I have to say to a character 
less equivocal, and which takes up too much 
room in the world : it is that of those who, 
from a general distrust of all that looks dis- 
interested, finding nothing to blame in action, 
and perhaps much to admire in it, immediately 
fall foul upon its motives : * Does Job serve God 
for nought?' What a vile insinuation I Be- 
sides, the question was not, whether Job was a 
rich man or a poor man, but whether he was a 
man of integrity or no. And the appearances 
were strong on Us side. Indeed it might have 
been otherwise ; it was possible Job might be 
insincere, and the devil took the advantage of 
the die for it. 

It is a bad picture, and done by a terrible 
master; and yet we are always copying it I 
Does a man, from a real conviction of hmtt% 

U 
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forsake his vices?— the position is not to be 
alloTrecL No ; his vices have forsaken him. 

Does a pure virgin fear God and say her 
prayers ? She is in her climacteric. 

Does humanity clothe and educate the un- 
known orphan ? Poverty ! thou hast no genea- 
logies !— See ! is he not the father of the child ? 

Thus do Tre rob heroes of the best part of their 
glory — their virtue. Take away the motive of 
the acty you take away all that is worth having 
in it ; wrest it to ungenerous ends, you load the 
virtuous man who did it with infamy. Undo it 
all, I beseech you : give him back his honour, — 
restore the jewel you have taken from him, — 
replace him in the eye of the world : it is too 
late! 

It is painful to utter the reproaches which 
should come in here. I will trust them with 
yourselves ; in coming from that quarter, they 
will more naturally produce such fruits as will 
not set your teeth on edge ; for they will be the 
fruits of love and good-will, to the praise of God 
and the happiness of the world ! which I wish. 



XVnL— THE LEVITE AND HIS 
CONCUBINK 

* And it came to pass in those days, when there was no 
king in Israel, that there was a certain Lerite sojoom- 
ing on the side of Monnt £pliraim« who took onto him 
a concubine.'~JcDGK8 xix. 1, 3, 8. 

A CONCUBINE !— but the text accoimts for it ; 
' for in those days there was no king in Israel ;* 
and the Levite, you will say, like every other 
man in it, did what was right in his own eyes ; 
and BO, you may add, did his concubine too, ' for 
she played the whore against him and went 
away.* 

Then shame and grief go with her; and where- 
over she seeks a shelter, may the hand of justice 
shut the door against her ! 

Not so ; for she went unto her father's house 
in Bethlchem-judah, and was with hiwi four 
whole months I Blessed interval for meditation 
ui>on the fickleness and vanity of this world and 
its pleasures ! I see the holy man upon his 
knees, with hands compressed to hia bosom, 
and with uplifted eyes thanking Heaven that 
the object which had so long shared his affec- 
tions was fled ! 

The text gives a different picture of his situa- 
tion : ' For he tom and went after her, to speak 
friendly to her, and to bring her back again, 
having his servant with him, and a couple of 
asses ; and she brought him unto her father's 
house ; and when the father of the damsel saw 
him, he rejoiced to meet him.' 

A most sentimental group, youll say ; and so 
it is, my good commentator,— the world talks of 
everything. Give but the outlines of a story, — 
let Spleen or Prudery snatch the pencil, and 
they will finish it with so many hard strokes. 



and with so dirty a colouring, that Candonr and 
Courtesy will sit in torture as they look tt it 
Gentle and virtuous spfarits ! ye who know nok 
what it is to be rigid interpreter s but d jva 
own failings, — ^to yon I addren myielf, the us* 
hired advocates for tiie conduct of the mb* 
guided, — ^Whence is it that the world is oot 
more jealous of your office ? How often rnul 
ye repeat it, ' That such an one's doing so orio' 
is not sufficient evidence by itself to orcrUmyv 
the accused 1 that our actions stand sunoiaded 
with a thousand circumstances which do Bot 
present themselves at first sight ! that the fini 
springs and motives which imi>elled the vnfor 
tunate lie deeper still ! and that, of the miDioH 
which every hour are arraigned, thoussodi of 
them may have erred merely from the Aeod, sad 
been actually outwitted into evil ! and even vha 
from the hxariy that the difficulties and tempts* 
tions under which they acted, the force of thi 
passions, the suitableness of the object, andthi 
many struggles of Virtue before she fell, may 
be so many appeals from Justice to the judg- 
ment-seat of Pity? 

Here then let us stop a moment, and give tki 
story of the Levite and his concubine a second 
hearing. Like all others, much of it depesdi 
upon the telling ; and as the Seriptuie has kfk 
us no kind of comment upon it, 'tisastocyon 
which the heart cannot be at a lo« for vhstio 
say, or the imagination for what to sappos: 
the danger is, humanity may say too much. 

' And it came to pass in those days, vim 
there was no king in Israel, that a certain Lefife, 
sojourning on the side of Mount Ephnim, took 
unto himself a concubine.' 

O Abraham, thou father of the faithfollif 
this was wrong, why didst thou set so ensnariBi 
an example before the eyes of thy desoeDdssi! 
and why did the God of Abraham, the God c( 
Isaac and Jacob, bless so often the seed of sai 
intercourses, and promise to multipfy and mab 
princes como out of them ? 

(3od can dispense with his own laws; sad 
accordingly we find the holiest of the patiisidtf 
and others in Scripture, whose hearts deatcd 
most unto God, accommodating themselves n 
well as they could to the dispensation; tint 
Abraham had Hagar ; that Jacobs besides lui 
two wives Bachel and Leah, took iJso unto IdB 
Zilpah and Bilhah, from whom many cf ^ 
tribes descended ; that David had seven wiftf 
and ten concubines ; Behoboam, sixty ; andtbstt 
in whatever cases it became repioaiBhsUs, il 
seemed not so much the thing itself as the slsitf 
of it which made it so. This was zemaxlBUeii 
that of Solomon, whose excess became an insstt 
upon the privileges of mft^nVitM^ • for by the wa* 
plan of luxury, which made it neoesssry to ftsit 
forty thousand stalls of horses, he had unfofta* 
nately miscalculated his other wants, and so bail 
seven hundred wives and three hnndxed coMt* 
bines. 1 
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deluded man I "was it not that thou 
iome amends for thy bad practice by 
preaching, what had become of thee ! 
indred I But let us turn aside, I be- 
1, from so sad a stumbling-block. 
jvite had but one. The Hebrew word 
\ woman a concubine, or a wife a con- 
o distinguish her from the more infa- 
^eswho came under the roofs of the 
s without principle. Our annotators 
lat, in Jewish economics, these differed 
>m the wife, except in some outward 
ies and stipulations, but agreed with her 
e true essences of marriage, and gaTe 
'es up to the husband (for so he is called) 
bh plighted, with sentiments, and with 

• 

St one the Levite wanted to share his 
and fill up that uncomfortable blank 

leart in such a situation ; for, notwith- 
all we meet with in books, in many of 

doubt, there are a good many handsome 
dd upon the sweets of retirement, etc., 

' it is not good for man to be alone :* 
all which the cold-hearted pedant stuns 

1 with upon the subject ever give one 
f satisfaction to the mind ; in the midst 
mdest vauntings of philosophy, Nature 
e her yearnings for society and friend- 
;ood heart wants some object to be kind 

the best parts of our blood and the 
I our spirits suffer most under the desti- 

e torpid monk seek heaven comfortless 
.e — God speed him ! For my own part, 
ihould never so find the way. Let me 
and religious; but let me be man. 
^r thy providence places me, or what- 
^e road I take to get to thee, give me 
mpanion in my journey, be it only to 
to. How our shadows lengthen as the 
down ! — to whom I may say, How fresh 
ce of Nature ! how sweet the flowers of 
! how delicious are these fruits ! 
with bitter berbs, like his passover, did 
te eat them ; for, as they thus walked 
1 of life togther, she wantonly turned 
to another, and fled from him. 
he mild and quiet half of the world who 
irally outraged and borne down by the 
If of it ; but in this they have the ad- 
whatever be the sense of their wrongs, 
ide stands not so watchful a sentinel 
ir forgiveness as it does in the breasts 
srce and f reward. We should all of us, 
), be more forgiving than we are would 
Id but give us leave ; but it is apt to 
e its ill ofiQces in remissions, especially of 
L The truth is, it has its laws, to which 
t is not always a party ; and acts so like 
)lisg engine in all cases without distinc- 
kt it requires all the firmness of the most 
lumanity to bear up sgainst it. 



Slany a bitter conflict would the Levite have 
to sustain with himself, his concubine, and the 
sentiments of his tribe, upon the wrong done 
him ; much matter for pleading, and many an 
embarrassing account on all sides. In a period 
of four whole months, every passion would take 
its empire by turns ; and in the ebbs and flows 
of the less unfriendly ones. Pity would find some 
moments to be heard — ^Religion herself would 
not be silent — Charity would have much to say; 
and, thus attuned, every object he beheld on the 
borders of Mount Ephraim, every grot and grove 
he passed by, would solicit the recollection of 
former kindness, and awaken an advocate in her 
behalf more powerful than them aU. 

' I grant — I grant it all,' he would cry ; ' tis 
foul ! 'tis faithless I but why is the door of mercy 
to be shut for ever against it ? and why is it to be 
the only sad crime that the injured may not 
remit, or reason ot imagination pass over with- 
out a scar ? Is it the blackest ? In what cata- 
logue of human offences is it so marked ? or is 
it that, of all others, 'tis a blow most grievous 
to be endured ? The heart cries out. It is so ; 
but let me ask my own. What passions are they 
which give edge and force to this weapon which 
has struck me ? and whether it is not my own 
pride, as much as my virtues, which at this 
moment excite the greatest part of that intoler- 
able anguish in the wound which I am laying to 
her charge? But, merciful Heaven, was it 
otherwise, why is an unhappy creature of thine 
to be persecuted by me with so much cruel 
revenge and rancorous despite as my first tran- 
sport called for ? Have faults no extenuations ? 
Makes it nothing that, when the trespass was 
committed, she forsook the partner of her guilt, 
and fled directly to her father's house ? And is 
there no difference betwixt one prepensely going 
out of the road, and continuing there through 
depravity of will, and a hapless wanderer stray- 
ing by delusion, and warily treading back her 
steps? Sweet is the look of sorrow for an 
offence, in a heart determined never to commit 
it more t Upon that altar only could I offer up 
my wrongs. Cruel is the punishment which an 
ingenuous mind will take upon itself, from the 
remorse of so hard 9 trespass against me ; and 
if that will not balance the account, just God t 
let me forgive the rest. Mercy well becomes 
the heart of all thy creatures ! but most of thy 
servant, a Levite, who offers up so many daily 
sacrifices to thee for the transgressions of thy 
people. • 

* But to little purpose,' he would add, ' have 
I served at thy altar, where my business was to 
sue for mercy, had I not learnt to practise 
it.' 

Peace and happiness rest upon the head and 
heart of every man who can thus think ! 

' So he arose, and went after her, to speak 
friendly unto her : ' in the original, to speak to 
her heart ; to apply to their former endearments : 
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and to ask how she could be so unkind to him, 
and so very unkind to herself ? 

Even the upbraidings of the quiet and relent- 
ing are sweet : not like the strivings of the fierce 
and inexorable, who bite and devour all who 
have thwarted them in their way ; but they are 
calm and covetous, like the spirit which watched 
over their character. How could such a temper 
woo the damsel, and not bring her back? or 
how could the father of the damsel, in such a 
scene, have a heart open to any impressions but 
those mentioned in the text ? — * That when he 
saw him, he rejoiced to meet him;* urged his 
stay from day to day, with that most irresist- 
ible of all invitations— Comfort thy heart, and 
tarry all night, and let thine heart be merry. 

If Mercy and Truth thus met together in set- 
tling this account. Love would surely be of the 
party: great, great is its power in cementing 
what has been broken, and wiping out wi*ongs 
even from the memory itself ! And so it was ; 
for the Levite arose up, and with him his con- 
cubine and his servant, and they departed. 

It serves no purpose to pursue the story fur- 
ther ; the catastrophe is horrid, and would lead 
us beyond the particular purpose for which I 
have enlarged upon thus much of it ; and that 
is, to discredit rash judgment, and illustrate, 
from the manner of conducting this drama, the 
courtesy which the dramatis persoiKB of every 
other piece may have a right to. Almost one* 
half of our time is spent in telling and hearing 
evil of one another ; some unfortimate knight is 
always upon the stage ; and every hour brings 
forth something strange and terrible to fill up 
our discourse and our astonishment ' how people 
can be so foolish ! ' and 'tis well if the compli- 
ment ends there ; so that there is not a social 
virtue for which there is so constant a demand, 
or, consequently, so well worth cultivating, as 
that which opposes this unfriendly current. 
Slany and rapid are the springs which feed it ; 
and various and sudden, God knows, are the 
gusts which render it unsafe to us in this short 
passage of our life ! Let us make the discourse 
as serviceable as we can, by tracing some of the 
most remarkable of them up to their source. 

And first, there is one miserable inlet to this 
evil, and which, by the way, if speculation is 
supposed to precede practice, may have been 
derived, for aught I know, from some of our 
busiest inquirers after Nature ; and that is, 
when with more zeal than knowledge we account 
for phenomena before we are sure of their exist- 
ence. * It is not the manner of the Romans to 
condemn any man to death ' (much less to be 
martyred), said Festus ; ' and doth our law 
judge any man before it hear him, and know 
what he doth ? * cried Nicodemus : ' and he that 
answereth or determineth a matter before he has 
heard it, it is folly, and a shame unto him.' We 
are generally in such haste to make our own 
decrees, that we pais over the justice of these ; 



and then the scene is so changed by it, that tii 
our own folly only which is real, and that of tbs 
accused which is imaginary. Through too mad 
precipitancy it will happen so ; and then the 
jest is spoiled, or we have criticised our ova 
shadow. 

A second way is, when the process goes oa 
more orderly, and we begin with getting infor* 
mation, but do it from those luspectod evi- 
dences against which our Saviour warns us when 
he bids us ' not to judge according to appesnnoe,' 
In truth, 'tis behind these that most of the 
things which blind human judgment lie eoo* 
cealed ; and, on the contrary, there ore msnj 
things which appear to be, which are not 
' Christ came eating and drinking,— behold s 
wine-bibber r — he sat with sinners — he vii 
their friend. In many cases of which kind, 
Truth, like a modest matron, scorns art, and 
disdains to press herself forwards into the drck 
to be seen : ground sufficient for Suspidoa to 
draw up the libel, for Malice to give the tortiue, 
or rash Judgment to start up and pass a final 
sentence. 

A third way is, when the facts which denote 
misconduct are less disputable, but are cod- 
mented upon with an asperity of censure irhieh 
a humane or a gracious temper would tfut 
An abhorrence against what is criminal ie so fiir 
a plea for this, and looks so like virtue in tiie 
face, that in a sermon against rash judgment it 
would be unseasonable to call it in question; 
and yet I declare, in the fullest torrent of exda* 
mations which the guilty can deserve, that the 
simple apostrophe, * Who made me to differ? 
why was not I an example ? ' — ^would touch n; 
heart more, and give me a better earnest of the j 
commentators, than the most corrosive period \ 
you could add. The punishment of the nnhappyt 
I fear, is enough without it ; and were it noi* 
'tis piteous the tongue of a Christian (whoee 
religion is all candour and courtesy) should b9 
made the executioner ! We find in the disoooree 
between Abraham and the rich man, thou^ the 
one was in heaven and the other in hell, yet 
still the patriarch treated him with mild lan- 
guage : ' Son ! son, remember that thoa in thy 
lifetime,' etc. And in the dispute about ih» 
body of Moses between the archangel and the 
devil (himself), St. Jude tells ua, he dust not 
bring a railing accusation against him: *twae 
unworthy his high character, and, indeed, might 
have been impolitic too ; for if he had (as gne 
of our divines notes upon the passage), the deril 
hod been too hard for him at railing : 'twas hia 
own weapon ; and the basest spirits, after hiP 
example, are the most expert at it. 

This leads me to the observation of a fourth 
cruel inlet into this evil, and that is, the 
of being thought men of wit and parts, and 
vain expectation of coming honestly by the titl^^ 
by shrewd and sarcastic reflections upon wbs^^ 
ever is done in the world. This ia stttinf v 
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pon the broken stock of other people's 
, perhaps their misfortunes : so much good 
do them with what honour they can get, 
thest extent of which, I think, is to be 
, as we do some sauces, with tears in our 
It is a commerce most illiberal, and, as 
res no vast capital, too many embark in 

so long as there are bad passions to be 
:!, and bad heads to judge, with such it 
iss for wit, or at least, like some vile 
I whom all the family is ashamed of, 
indred with it, even in better companies. 
7QT be the degree of its affinity, it has 
to give wit a bad name ; as if the main 

of it was satire. Certainly there is a 
ice between bitterness and saJtness — ^that 
reen the malignity and the festivity of 
le one is a mero quickness of apprehen- 
id of humanity, and is a talent of the 
the other comes from the Father of 

so pure and abstracted from persons, 
llingly it hurts no man ; or, if it touches 
a' indecorum, 'tis with that dexterity of 
nius which enables him rather to give a 
our to the absurdity, and let it pass. He 
die at the shape of the obelisk raised to 
-'s fame ; but the malignant wit will level 
ice with the ground, and build his own 
le ruins of it. 

t then, ye rash censurers of the world ! 
3 no mansions for your credit but those 

ye have extruded the right owners? 
re no regions for you to shine in, that ye 
I for it into the low caverns of abuse and 
tion ? Have ye no seats but those of the 
I to sit down in ? If honour has mistook 
I, or the Virtues, in their excesses, have 
ibed too near the confines of Vice, are 
crefore to be cast down the precipice? 
eauty for ever be trampled upon in the 

one — one false step? And shall no one 
>r good quality, out of the thousand the 
litent may have left, — shall not one of 
B suffered to stand by her ? Just Qod of 
and earth ! 

;hou art merciful, loving, and righteous, 
»kcst down with pity upon these wrongs 
vants do unto each other. Pardon us, 
iech thee, for them, and all our trans- 
is ! let it not be remembered that we 
rethren of the same flesh, the same feel- 
1 infirmities ! O, my God ! write it not 
1 thy book that thou madest us merciful 
ly own image ! that thou hast given us 
on so courteous, — so good-tempered, — 
ery precept of it carries a balm along 
to heal the soreness of our natures, and 
I our spirits, that we might live with 
nd intercourse in this world as will fit 
ist together in a better. 



XIX.— FELIX'S BEHAVIOUE TO'VrARDS 
PAUL EXALIINED. 

'IIo hoped also that money should hare been given him 
of Paul, that he might loose him.*— Acts xxiv. 26. 

A NOBLE object, to take up the consideration of 
the Roman governor ! 

' He hoped that money should have been given 
him;' for what end? To enable him to judge 
betwixt right and wrong?— and whence was it 
to be wnmg ? Firom the poor scrip of a disciple 
of the carpenter's son, who left nothing to his 
followers but poverty and sufferings ! 

And was this Felix? the great, the noble 
Felix. 

Felix the happy ! the gallant Felix, who kepi 
Drusilla! Could he do this? Base passion, 
what canst thou not make us do I 

Let us consider the whole transaction. 

Paul, in the beginning of this chapter, had 
been accused before Felix by Tertullus of very 
grievous crimes ; of being a pestilent fellow, a 
mover of seditions, and a profaner of the temple, 
etc To which accusations, the Apostle having 
liberty from Felix to reply, he makes his defence 
from the 10th to the 22d verse, to this purport. 
He shows him, first, that the whole charge was 
destitute of all proof; which he openly challenges 
them to produce against him, if they had it : 
that, on the contrary, he was so far from being 
the man Tertullus had represented, that the very 
principles of the religion with which he then 
stood chained, and which they called heresy, 
led him to be the most unexceptionable in his 
conduct, by the continual exercise which it de- 
manded of him of having a conscience void of 
offence, at all times, both towards God and 
man: that, consistently with this, his adver- 
saries had neither found him in the temple 
disputing with any man, neither raising up the 
people, either in the synagogue or in the city ; 
for this he appeals to themselves : that it was 
but twelve days since he came up to Jerusalem 
to worship: that during that time, when he 
purified in the temple, he did it as became him, 
without noise, without tumult; this he calls 
upon the Jews who came from Asia, and were 
eye-witnesses of his behaviour, to attest : and, in 
a word, he urges the whole defence before Felix 
in so strong a manner, and with such plain 
and natural arguments of his innocence, as to 
leave no colour for his adversaries to reply. 

There was, however, still one adversary in 
this court, though silent, yet not satisfied. 

Spare thy eloquence, Tertullus ! roll up the 
chaige : a more notable orator than thyself is 
risen up — 'tis Avarice ; and that, too, in the most 
fatal place for the prisoner it could have taken 
possession of ; 'tis in the heart of the man who 
judges him. 

If Felix believed Paul innocent, and aoled 
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accordingly, — ^that is, rclcaacd him without re- 
ward, — this subtle advocate told him he would 
lose one of the profits of his employment ; and 
if he acknowledged the faith of Christ, which 
Paul occasionally exx)lained in his defence, it 
told him he might lose the employment itself. 
So that, notwithstanding the character of the 
Apostle appeared (as it was) most spotless, and 
the faith he professed so very dear, that, as he 
urged it, the heart gave its consent, yet at the 
same time the passions rebelled ; and so strong 
an interest was formed thereby against the first 
impressions in favour of the man and his cause, 
that both were dismissed, — ^the one to a more 
convenient hearing, which never camo; the 
other to the hardships of a prison for two 
whole years, — hoping, as the text informs us. 
that money should have been given him : and 
even at the last, when he left the province, 
willing to do the Jews a pleaiuro,— that is, 
to serve his interest in another shape, — with all 
the conviction upon his mind that he had done 
nothing worthy of bonds, he nevertheless left 
the holy man bound, and consigned over to the 
hopeless prospect of ending his days in the same 
state of confinement in which he had ungene- 
rously left him. 

One would imagine, aa covetousness is a vice 
not naturally cruel in itself, that there must 
certainly have been a mixture of other motives 
in the governor's breast, to account for a pro- 
ceeding so contrary to humanity and his own 
conviction; and could it be of use to raise 
conjectures upon it, there seems but too pro- 
bable ground for such a supposition. It seems 
that Drusilla, whose curiosity, upon a double 
account, had led her to hear Paul (for she was a 
daughter of Abraham— at well as of Eve), was 
a character which might have figured very well 
even in our own times; for, as Josephus tells 
us, she had left the Jew her husband, and, 
without any pretence in their law to justify a 
divorce, had given herself up without ceremony 
to Felix ; for which cause, though she is here 
called his wife, she was in reason and justice 
the wife of another man, and consequently 
lived in an open state of adultery ; so that when 
Paul, in explaining the faith of Christ, took 
occasion to argue upon the morality of the 
gospel,— and urged the eternal laws of justice, 
the unchangeable obligations to temperance, of 
which chastity was a branch, — it was scarce 
possible to frame his discourse so (had he wished 
to temporize) but that either her interest or her 
love must have taken olfcnce ; and though we 
do not read, like Felix, that she trembled at the 
account, 'tis yet natural to imagine she was 
affected with other passions, of which the 
Apostle might feel the effects ; and 'twas well 
he suffered no more, if two such violent enemies 
aa lust and avarice were combined against 
him. 

But thia by the way ; for as the text seema 
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only to acknowledge one of these motives, it ii 
not our business to assign the other. 

It is observable that this same Apottk, ipcai 
ing, in the Epistle to Timothy, of the iU effects 
of this same ruling pasaicm, affirms that it is the 
root of all evil ; and I make no doubt but the 
remembrance of his own lufforings had no imall 
share in the severity of the reflection* Infinite 
are the examples where the love of mosiej ii 
only a subordinate and ministerial pissioa, 
exercised for the support of aome other vicu; 
and *tis generally found, when there is tttber 
ambition, prodigality, or lust to be fed by it, 
that it then rages with the least mercy and dis- 
cretion ; in which cases, strictly speaking it ii 
not the root of other evils, — bat other erUs sn 
the root of it. 

This forces mc to recall what I have said npoa 
covetousness, as a vice not naturally cmel ; it ii 
not apt to represent itself to our imaginatio&ii 
at first sight, under that idea : we consider it 
only as a mean, worthless torn of miad, is- 
capable of judging or doing what is ri^; bit 
as it is a vice which does not always set up for 
itself— to know truly what it is in this retpeet^ 
we most know what masters it serves : they in 
many, and of various casts and humours ; tad 
each lends it something of its own oomplerioul 
tint and character. 

This, I suppose, may be the cause that thne 
is a greater and more whimsioal mystery in the 
love of money t^an in the darkest and moct 
nonsensical problem that ever was pored over. 

Even at the best, and when the passion seemi 
to sock nothing more than its own amuscmeai, 
there is little — very little, I fear— to be ssid 
for its humanity. It may be a sport to the 
miser ; but consider, it must be death and ds- 
Ltruction to others. The moment this sordid 
humour logins to govern, farewell all honeik 
and natural affection ! farewell all he owes t» 
parents, to children, to friends I How fast tin 
obligations vanish 1 see, he is now s tr ip ped of ell 
fecUngs whatever : the shrill cry of Justice^ sai 
the low lamentation of humUe Dirtress, an 
notes equally beyond his compass! Stenial 
God ! see I he passes by one whom thou kail 
just bruised, without one pensive reflectioQ ! lis 
enters the cabin of the widow, whose huabaad 
and child thou hast taken to thyself, exacts kit 
bond without a sigh ! Heaven ! if I am to bt 
tempted, let it bo by glory, by ambitico, by 
some generous and manly vice ; if I must fall 
let it be by some passion whidi thou baas 
planted in my nature, which shall not harden 
my heart, but leave me room at last to retreat 
oud come back to thee 1 

It would be easy here to add the oomMoa 
arguments which reason offers against this riee ; 
but they are so well understood, both in isattcr 
and form — it is needless. 

I might cite to you what Seneca says upon it; 
but the misfortune is, that ai the same time bs 
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-writing against riches, he was en joying a 
great estate, and using every means to make 
that estate still greater ! 

With infinite pleasure might a preacher enrich 
Ilia disoonrse in this place, by weaving into it 
•n the smart things which ancient or modem 
"viita have said upon the love of money: he 
might inform you, 

' That poverty wants something : that covet- 
oasness wants all !' 

' That a miser can only be said to have riches 
mm a nek man has a fever, which holds and 
tjzanniies over the man, — not he over it !' 

' Thai oovetoumess is the shirt of the soul, — 
the last vioe it parti with !' 

' That nature is content with few things ; or, 
that nature is never satisfied at all,' etc. 

The reflection of our Saviour, ' That the life 
of man consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which ho possesseth,' — speaks more to 
the heart; and the single hint of the Camel, 
and what a very narrow passage he has to go 
through, has more coercion in it than all the 
see-saws of philos(^y. 

I shall endeavour, therefore, to draw such 
oiher reflections from this piece of sacred history 
as are applicable to human life, and more likely 
tobeof use. 

There Ib nothing generally in which our 
happiuess and honour are more nearly con- 
cerned than in forming true notions both of 
men and things ; for, in proportion as we think 
lightly of than, we approve ourselves to the 
world; and as we govern ourselves by such 
judgments, so we secure our peace and well- 
being in passing through it : the false steps and 
miscarriages in life, issuing from a defect in this 
d^tal point, are so many and fatal, that there 
can be nothing more instructive than an inquiry 
into the causes of this perversion, which often 
appears so very gross in us, that were you to 
take a view of the world, — see what notions it 
entertains, and by what considerations it is 
governed, — ^you would say of the mistakes of 
human jud^nent, what the prophet does of the 
foUy of human actions, — ' That we were wise to 
do evil; but to judge rightly had no under- 
standing.* 

That in many dark and abstracted questions 
of mere speculation we should err, is not 
■brange ; we live among mysteries and riddles ; 
and almost everything which comes in our way, 
in one light or other, may be said to baffle our 
understandings, yet seldom so as to mistake in 
extremities, and take one contrary for another. 
'^ns very rare, for instance, that we take the 
virtue of a plant to be hot when it is extremely 
eold, or that we try the experiment of opium to 
keep us waking; yet this wo are continually 
attempting in the conduct of life, as well as in 
the great ends and measures of it. That such 
wrong determinations in iis do arise from any 
defect of judgment inevitably misleading us, 



would reflect dishonour upon God ; as if he had 
made and sent men into the world on purpose 
to play the fooL His all-bountiful hand made 
man's judgment, like his heart, upright ; and 
the instances of his sagacity in other things 
abundantly confirm it : we are led therefore, in 
course, to a supposition, that in all inconsistent 
instances there is a secret bias, somehow or 
other, hung upon the mind, which turns it aside 
from reason and truth. 

What this is, if we do not care to search for 
it in ourselves, we shall find it registered in this 
translation of Felix ; and we may depend, that 
in all wrong judgments whatever, in suoh plain 
cases as this, the same explanation must be 
given of it which is given in the text, namely, 
that it is some selfish consideration, some secret 
dirty engagement with some little appetite, 
which does us so much dishonour. 

The judgments of the more disinterested and 
impartial of us receive no small tincture from 
our affections : we generally consult them in all 
doubtful points; and it happens well if the 
matter in question is not almost settled before 
the arbitrator is called into the debate. But in 
the more flagrant instances, where the passions 
govern the whole man, 'tis melancholy to see 
the oflice to which Keason, the great preroga- 
tive of his nature, is reduced ; serving the lower 
ax)petites in the dishonest drudgery of finding 
out arguments to justify the present pursuit. 

To judge rightly of our own worth, we should 
retire a little from the world, to see all its 
pleasures, and pains too, in their proper size 
and dimensions. This, no doubt, was the reason 
St. Paul, when he intended to convert Felix, 
began his discourse upon the day of judgment, 
on purpose to take the heart off from this world 
and its pleasures, which dishonour the undei^ 
standing, so as to turn the wisest of men into 
fools and children. 

If you enlarge your observations upon this 
plan, you will find where the evil lies which 
has supported those desperate opinions which 
have so long divided the Christian world, and 
are likely to divide it for ever. 

Consider Popery well ; you will be convinoed 
that the truest definition which can be given of 
it is, that it is a pecuniaiy system, well oon- 
trived to ox>erate upon men's passions and weak- 
ness, whilst their pockets are o'picking I Bon 
through all the points of difference between us ; 
and when you see that, in every one of them, 
they serve the same end which Felix had in 
view, cither of money or of power, there is Httlc 
room left to doubt whence the cloud arises 
which is spread over the understanding. 

If this reasoning is conclusive with regard to 
those who merely differ from us in religion, let 
U3 try if it will not hold good with regard to 
those who have none at all; or rather, who 
affect to treat all persuasions of it with ridiculo 
alike. Thanks to good sense, good manners^ 
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and a more enlarged knowledge, this humour is 
going down, and seems to he settling at present 
chiefly amongst tho inferior classes of people, 
where it is likely to rest. As for tho lowest 
ranks, though they are apt enough to follow the 
modes of their betters, yet are they not likely 
to be struck with this one, of making merry 
with that which is their consolation ; they are 
too serious a set of poor people over heartily to 
enter into it. 

There is enough, however, of it in the world, 
to say that this all-sacred system, which holds 
the world in harmony and peace, is too often 
the first object that the giddy and inconsiderate 
make choice of to try the temper of their wits 
upon. Now, of the numbers who make this 
exi)eriment, do you believe that one in a thou- 
sand does it from conviction, or from arguments 
which a course of study, much cool reasoning, 
and a sober inquiry into antiquity, and the true 
merits of the question, have furnished him 
with ? The years and way of life of the most 
forward of these lead us to a different expla- 
nation. 

Religion, which lays so many restraints upon 
us, is a troublesome companion to those who 
will lay no restraints upon themselves ; and, 
for this reason, there is nothing more common 
to be observed, than that the little arguments 
and cavils which such men have gathered up 
against it in the early part of their lives, how 
considerable soever they may have appeared 
when viewed through their passions and preju- 
dices, which give an unnatural turn to all ob- 
jects, yet, when the edge of appetite has been 
worn down, and the heat of the pursuit pretty 
well over, and reason and judgment have got 
possession of their empire, — 

They seldom fail of bringing the lost sheep 
back to his fold. 

May God bring us all there. Amen. 

XX.~THE PBODIGAL SON. 

* And not many days after, the yonnger son gathered 
all he had togetlier, and took his Journey into a far 
country.' — Ldki xv. 13. 

I KNOW not whether the remark is to our honour 
or otherwise, that lessons of wisdom have never 
fuch power over us as when they are wrought 
into the heart through the groundwork of a 
story which engages the passions. Is it that we 
are like iron, and must first be heated before we 
con be wrought upon ? or. Is tho heart so in love 
with deceit, that, where a true report will not 
reach it, we must cheat it with a fable, in order 
to come at truth ? 

Whether this parable of the Prodigal (for so 
it IB usually called) is really such, or built upon 
some story known at that time in Jerusalem, is 
not much to the purpose ; it is given us to en- 
1<irge upon, and turn to the best moral account 
T/c can. 



' A certain man,* says our Saviour, ' had tvs 
sons, and the younger of them said to his fsihs^ 
Give me the portion of goods that falls to me; 
and he divided unto them hia substanoe. And 
not many days after, the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a fv 
country, and there wasted his anbatance witii 
riotous living.' 

The account is short ; the interesting and pa* 
thetic passages, with which such a transaetioB 
would be necessarily connected, are left to be 
supplied by the heart : the story is silent, hut 
nature is not : much kind advice and many 
a tender expostulation would fall frooi tltt 
father's lips, no doubt, upon this occasion. 

He would dissuade his son from the folly of 
so rash an enterprise, by showing him the dan- 
gers of the journey, the inexperienee of hk 
age, the hazards his life, his fortune, his viitne 
would run, without a guide, without a friend: 
he would tell him of the many snares and iemp> 
tations which he had to avoid or encounter at 
every step, — ^the pleasures which would solicit 
him in every luxurious court, — ^the little knov- 
ledge he could gain, except that of evil; Im 
would speak of tho seductions of women, their 
charms, their poisons ; what hapless iadol- 
genccs he might give way to when far fvm 
restraint, and the check of giving his father 
pain. 

The dissuasive would but inflame his dcazei. 
He gathers all together. 

I see the picture of his departure; the 
camels and asses loaded with his substance, de 
tached, on one side of the piece, and already 
on their way ; the prodigal son standing on the 
foreground, with a forced sedateness, strugglisg 
against the fluttering movement of joy upon his 
deliverance from restraint ; the elder brother 
holding his hand, as if unwilling to let it go; 
the father, — sad moment ! with a firm look, 
covering a prophetic sentiment, ' that all wonM 
not go well with his child,* — approaching to 
embrace him and bid him adieu. PoorinooD- 
siderate youth I From whose arms art thos 
flying? From what a shelter art thou going 
forth into the storm I Art thou weaiy of a 
father's affection, of a father's caze ? or hopest 
thou to find a warmer interest, a truer counsel- 
lor, or a kinder friend, in a land of straogen, 
where youth is made a prey, and so many tboo- 
sands are confederated to deceive them, and hw 
by their spoils ? 

Wo will seek no further than this idea for the 
extravagance by which the prodigal son added 
one imhappy example to the number ; his for 
tune wasted, — the followers of it fled, in coone, 
— the wants of nature remain ; the hand of God 
gone forth against him, — ' for when he hsd 
spent all, a mighty famine arose in that cooniiy.' 
Heaven have pity upon the youth, for he it is 
hunger and distress ;— strayed out of the ratch 
of a parent, who counts evoiy hour of hit s^ 
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enoe with anguish ; cut off from all his tender 
iffioes by his folly, and from relief and charity 
rom others by the calamity of the times. 

Kothing so powerfully calls home the mind 
s distress ! the tense fibre then relaxes, the 
ool retires to itself, — sits pcnsiye, and sosoep- 
ible of right impressions : if we have a friend, 
t is then we think of him ; if a benefactor, at 
hat moment aU his kindnesses press on our 
nind. Gradoos and bountiful God I Is it not 
or this that they who in their prosperity for- 
get thee, do yet remember and return to thee 
n the hour of their sorrow? When our heart 
s in heaTincss, upon whom can we think but 
:hee, who knowest our necessities afar off, — 
pattest all our tears into thy bottle, — seest 
iTery careful thought, — ^hearest every sigh and 
melancholy groan we utter ! 

Strange ! that we should only begin to think 
sf God with comfort, when with joy and oom- 
tort we can think of nothing else. 

Man surely is a compound of riddles and con- 
tradictions : by the law of his nature he avoids 
pain ; and yet, ' unless he suffers in the flesh, 
he will not cease from sin,* though it is sure to 
bring pain and misery upon his head for ever. 

Whilst all went pleasurably on with the pro- 
digal, we hear not one word concerning his 
f atheor ; no pang of remorse for the sufferings 
in which he had left him, or resolution of re- 
turning, to make up the account of his folly : 
his first hour of distress seemed to bo his first 
hour of wisdom. ' When he came to himself, 
he said. How many hired servants of my father 
have bread enough and to spare, whilst I 
perishr 

Of all the terrors of nature, that of one day 
or other dying by hunger is the greatest ; and 
it is wisely wove into our frame to awaken man 
to industry, and call forth his talents ; and 
though we seem to go on carelessly sporting 
with it, as we do with other terrors, yet he that 
sees this enemy fairly, and in his most frightful 
shape, will need no long remonstrance to make 
him turn out of the way to avoid him. 

It was the case of the prodigal ; he arose to 
go to his father. 

Alas ! How should he tell his story ? Te who 
have trod this round, tell me in what words ho 
shall give in to his father the sad iUm» of his 
extravagance. 

The feasts and banquets which he gave to 
Whole cities in the East ; the costs of Asiatic 
rarities, and of Asiatic cooks to dress them; 
the expenses of singing men and singing women 
— ^the fluto, the harp, the sackbut, and of all 
kinds of music ; the dress of the Persian courts, 
how magnificent ! their slaves, how numerous ! 
their chariots, their horses, their palaces, their 
furniture— what immense sums they had de- 
voured ! what expectations from strangers of 
condition ! what exactions I 

How shall the youth make his father compre- 



hend that he was cheated at Damascus by one 
of the best men in the world ; that he had lent 
a part of Ids substance to a friend at Nineveh, 
who had fled off with it to the Ganges ; that a 
whore of Babylon had swallowed his best pearl, 
and anointed the whole city with his balm of 
Gilead; that he had been sold by a man of 
honour for twenty shekels of silver to a worker 
in graven images ; that the images he had pur- 
chased had profited him nothing ; that they could 
not be transported across the wilderness, and 
had been burned with fire at Shusan ; that the 
apes and peacocks, * which he had sent for from— 
Tanis, lay dead upon his hands ; and that the 
mummies had not been dead long enou^ which 
had been brought him out of Egypt: that all 
had gone wrong since the day he forsook his 
father's house ? 

Leave the story: it will be told more con- 
cisely. ' When he was yet afar off, his father 
saw him.' Compassion told it in three words : 
' He fell upon his neck and kissed him.' 

Great is the power of eloquence ; but never 
is it so great as when it pleads along with 
Nature, and the culprit is a child strayed from 
his duty and returned to it again with tears. 
Casuists may settle the point as they will ; but 
what could a parent see more in the account 
than the natural one of an ingenuous heart too 
open for the world — smitten with strong sensa- 
tions of pleasures, and suffered to sally forth 
unarmed into the midst of enemies stronger 
than himself? 

Generosity sorrows as much for the over- 
matched as Pity herself. > 

The idea of a son so ruined would double the 
father's caresses : every effusion of his tender- 
ness would add bitterness to his son's remorse — 
'Gracious heaven! what a father have I ren- 
dered miserable V 

And he said, ' I have sinned against Heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.' 

'But the father said. Bring forth the best 
robe.' 

O ye affections! how fondly do ye play at 
cross purposes with each other ! Tis the natural 
dialogue of true transport : joy is not methodi- 
cal ; and where ui offender, beloved, over- 
charges itself in the offence, words ore too cold, 
and a conciliated heart replies by tokens of 
esteem. 

'And he said unto his servants, Bring forth 
the best robe, and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet, and bring hither the fatted 
calf, and let us eat and drink, and be merry.' 

When the affections so kindly break loose, 
Joy is another name for Beligion. 

Wo look up as we taste it : the cold Stoic 
without, when he hears the dancing and the 
music, may ask sullenly (with the elder brother) 
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what it means, and refuse to enter; but the 
humane and compassionate all fly impetuously 
to the banquet given for ' a son who was dead 
and is alive again, who was lost and is found.' 
Gentle spirits light up the pavilion with a sacred 
fire ; and parental love and filial piety lead in 
the mask with riot and wild festivity ! Was it 
not for this that God gave man music to strike 
upon the kindly passions ; that Nature taught 
the feet to dance to its movements, and, as 
chief governess of the feast, poured forth wine 
into the goblet to crown it with gladness? 

The intention of this parable is so clear from 
the occasion of it, that it will not be necessary 
to perplex it with any tedious explanation. It 
was designed by way of indirect remonstrance 
to the scribes and Pharisees, who animadverted 
upon our SaWour^s conduct for entering so freely 
into conferences with sinners in order to reclaim 
them. To that end he proposes the parable of 
the shepherd, who left his ninety -and -nine 
sheep that were safe in the fold to go and seek 
for one sheep that was gone astray — telling 
them, in other places, that they who were 
whole wanted not a physician, but they who 
were sick ; and Iicrc, to carry on the same 
lesson, and to prove how acceptable such a re- 
covery was to God, he relates this account of 
the prodigal son and his welcome reception. 

I know not whether it would bo a subject of 
much edification to convince you here that our 
Saviour, by the prodigal son, particularly pointed 
at those who are sinners of the GentiUa, and 
were recovered by divine grace to repentance ; 
and that by the elder brother he intended as 
manifestly the more froward of the Jews, who 
envied their conversion, and thought it a kind 
of wrong to their primogeniture in being made 
fellow-heirs with them of the promises of God. 

These uses have been so ably set forth in so 
many good sermons upon the Prodigal Son, that 
I shall turn aside from them at present, and 
content myself with some reflections upon that 
fatal passion which led him — and so many 
thousands after the example — * to gather all he 
had together, and take his journey into a far 
country.* 

The love of variety, or curiosity of seeing new 
things, which is the same, or at least a sister 
X^assion to it, seems woven into the frame of 
every son and daughter of Adam. We usually 
speak of it as one of Nature*s levities, though 
planted within us for the solid purposes of 
caiTyiiig fom^'ord the mind to fresh inquiry Kad 
knowledge. Strip us of it, the mind (I fear) 
would doze for ever over the present page ; and 
we should all of us rest at ease with such 
objects as presented themselves in the parish or 
province where we first drew breath. 

It is to this Bpur, which is ever in our sides, 
that wo owe the impatience of this desire for 
travelling. The passion is no way bad, but, as 
others are, in its mismanagement or excess. 



Order it rightly, the advantages are worth tht 
pursuit : the chief of which are — to lean tbi 
languages, the laws and cuitoms, and vakt- 
stand the government and int^est of olbef 
nations ; to acquire an nrbanity and confidcBec 
of behaviour, and ^t the mind more eanlj for 
conversation and discourse ; to take us ost flf 
the company of our aunts and grandmotben^ 
and from the track of nnraeiy mistakes: sad, 
by showing us new objects, or old ones in new 
lights, to reform our judgments ; by tsstias 
perpetually the varieties of Nature, to koov 
what is ^ood; by observing the addras and srti 
of man, to conceive what u timeen; and, hf 
seeing the difference of so many various hoiHna 
and maimers, to look into ouzselvei and Uta 
our own. 

This is some part of the cargo we nglii 
return with ; but the impulse of seeing nev 
sights, augmented with that of getting der 
from all lessons both of wisdom and reprool sk 
home, carries our youth too early oat totm 
this venture to much account ; on the oontniy, 
if the scene painted of the prodigal in histnvek 
looks more like a copy than an originsl, vS 
it not be well if such an adventurer, with » 
unpromising a setting out — without earU- 
without compass,— be not cast away for em? 
and may he not be said to escape well, if he 
return to his country only as naked as he fink 
left it ? 

But you will send an able pilot with ytn 
son — a scholar. 

If wisdom can speak in no other laaguaie 
but Greek or Latin, you do well; cr, if 
mathematics will make a man a gentlemiB, 
or natural philosophy but teach him to anb 
a bow, he may be of some service in intn- 
ducing your son into good societies, and lap- 
porting him in them when he has done; but 
the upshot will bo generally this, that in the 
most pressing occasions of address, if he ii s 
mere man of reading, the unhappy youth vfll 
have the tutor to carry, and not the tutor to 
carry him. 

But you will avoid this extreme : he shall be 
escorted by one who knows the world not meriiS 
from books, but from his own expexienoe; e 
man who has been employed on such seirioei, 
and thrice made the tour of JSurope witk 9» 
cess : — 

That is, without breaking his own or ha 

pupil^s neck ; for, if he is such as my tju here 
seen! some broken Swiss valet de cAoabt,'- 
some general undertaker, who will perfom the 
journey in so many months, if God jMnA 
much knowledge will not accrue ;— sobm prait 
at least ;— he will learn the amount, to a hel'- 
X>enny, of every stage from Calais to Bdse; 
he will bo carried to the best inns, instnetod 
where there is the best wine, and sup a hnt 
cheaper than if the youth had been left to nuke 
the tour and the bargain himsalf . Jmok t* 
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I beseech you ! see, he is an inch 
'elates the advantages I 
ideth his pride, his knowledge, and 

your son gets abroad, he will be 
his hand by his society with men 
etters, with whom he wiU i>a88 the 
of his time. 

lerve, in the first place, that corn- 
is really good is very rare, and 
t you have sormounted this diffi- 
rocured him the best letters of 
ion to the most eminent and re- 
5very capitaL 

'er, that he will obtain all by them 
\j strictly stands obliged to pay on 
s — ^bat no more. 

thing in which we are so much de- 
^he advantages proposed from onr 
nd discourse with the liitraUf etc., 
rts ; especially if the experiment 
)re we are matured by years or 

m is a traffic ; and if you enter 
>ut some stock of knowledge to 
account perpetually betwixt you, 
rops at once : and this is the 
ver it may be boasted to the con- 
ravellers have so little (especially 
uition with natives, owing to their 
perhaps conviction, that there is 
I extracted from the conversation 
.erants worth the trouble of their 
or the interruption of their visits. 
DQ these occasions is usually reci- 
consequence of which is that the 
youth seeks an easier society ; and 
ny is always ready, and ever lying 
career is soon finished; and the 
i returns the same object of pity 
Ligal in the Gospel. 



(NATIONAL MEBCIES 
CONSIDERED.* 

•on aaketh thee in time to come, saying, 
lie testimonies, and the statutaa, and the 
lich the Lord oar God hath commanded 
thou Shalt say unto thy son. We were 
idsmen in Egypt, and the Lord bronght 
>t with a mighty hand/— Dsct. vl 20, 21. 

bo words which Moses left as a 
wer for the children of Israel to 
osterity, who, in time to come, 
le ignorant or unmindful of the 
eat mercies which God had vouch- 
ir forefathers : all which had ter- 
[lat one of their deliverance out of 

ey were directed to speak in this 

langoratSon of his present Majesty. 



manner, each man to his son, yet one cannot 
suppose that the directions should be neces- 
sary for the next generation, for the children 
of those who had been eye-witnesses of God s 
providence ; it does not seem likely that any of 
them should arrive to that age of reasoning 
which would put them ux>on asking the sup- 
posed question, and not be long beforehand in- 
structed in the answer. Every parent would 
tell his child the hardships of his captivity, and 
the aTTiajnng particulars of his deliverance ; the 
story was so uncommon, so full of wonder, and 
withal the recital of it would ever be a matter 
of such ikunsport, it could not possibly be kept 
a secret ; the piety and gratitude of one genera- 
tion would anticipate the curiosity of another ; 
their sons would learn the story with their 
laniraaffe. 

This probably might be the case with the 
first or second race of people, but in process 
of time things might take different turn ; a 
long and undisturbed possession of their liber- 
ties might blunt the sense of those providences 
of God which had procured them, and set the 
remembrance of all his mercies at too great a 
distance from their hearts. After they had for 
some years been eased of every real burden, an 
excess of freedom might make them restless 
under every imaginary one, and, amongst others, 
that of their religion ; whence they might seek 
occasion to inquire into the foundation and fit- 
ness of its ceremonies, its statutes, and its judg- 
ments. 

They might ask. What meant so many com< 
mands, in matters which to them appeared 
indifferent in their own natures ? What policy 
in ordaining them ? And what obligation could 
there lie upon reasonable creatures to comply 
with a multitude of such unaccountable injunc- 
tions 80 unworthy the wisdom of God ? 

Hereafter, possibly, they might go further 
lengths ; and though their natural bent was 
generally towards superstition, yet some ad- 
venturers, as is ever the case, might steer for 
the opposite coast, and, as they advanced, 
might discover that all religions, of what de- 
nominations or complexions soever, were alike : 
that the religion of their own coimtry, in par- 
ticular, was a contrivance of the priests and 
Levites, a phantom dressed out in a terrifying 
garb of their own making, to keep weak minds 
in fear; that its rites and ceremonies, and 
numberless injunctions, were so many different 
wheels in the same political engine, put in, no 
doubt, to amuse tho ignorant, and keep them 
in such a state of darlmcss as clerical juggling 
requires. 

That as for the moral part of it, though it 
was unexceptionable in itself, yet it was a pieco 
of intelligence they did not stand in want of : 
men had natural reason always to have found it 
out, and wisdom to have practised it, without 
Moses* assistance. 
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Nay, possibly, in process of time they might 
arriye at greater improvements in religious con- 
troversy : when they had given their system 
of infidelity all the strength it could admit 
from reason, they might begin to embellish it 
with some more sprightly conceits and turns of 
ridicule. 

Some wanton Israefite, when he had eaten 
and was full, might give free scope and indul- 
gence to this talent. As arguments and sober 
reasoning failed, he might turn the edge of his 
wit against types and symbols, and treat all the 
mysteries of his religion, and everything that 
could be said on so serious a subject, with 
i-aillery and mirth ; he might give vent to a 
world of pleasantry upon many sacred passages 
of his law ; he might banter the golden calf, or 
the brazen serpent, with great courage, and 
confound himself in the distinctions of clean 
and unclean beasts, by the desperate sallies of 
his wit against them. 

He could but possibly take one step further : 
when the land which flowed with milk and 
honey had quite worn out the impressions of 
his yoke, and blessings began to multiply upon 
his hands, he might draw this curious conclu- 
sion, — that there was no Being who was the 
author and bestower of them, but that it was 
their own arm, and the mightiness of Israelitish 
strength, which had put them and kept them 
in possession of so much happiness. 

O Moses, how would thy meek and patient 
si>irit have been put to the torture by such a 
return ! If a propensity towards superstition 
in the Israelites did once betray thee into such 
an excess of anger that thou threwest the two 
tables out of thy hands, which God had wrote, 
and carelessly hozardedst the whole treasure of 
the world, — with what indignation and honest 
anguish wouldst thou have heard the scoffings 
of those who denied the hand which brought 
them forth, and said, AVho is God, that we 
should obey his voice ? — with what force and 
vivacity wouldst thou have reproached them 
with the history of their own nation ! — ^that, 
if too free an enjoyment of Grog's blessings had 
made them forget to look backwards, it was 
necessary to remind them that their forefathers 
were Pharaoh's bondsmen in Egypt, without 
pros|Yect of deliverance ; that the chains of theii 
captivity had been fixed and riveted by a suc- 
cession of four hundred and thirty years, with- 
out the interruption of one struggle for theii 
liberty ; that, after the expiration of that hope- 
less period, when no natural means favoured 
the event, they were snatched, almost against 
their own wills, out of the hands of their op- 
pressors, and led through an ocean of dangers 
to the possession of a land of plenty ; that this 
change in their affairs was not the produce of 
chance or fortune, nor was it projected or exe- 
cuted by any achievement or plan of human 
device, which might soon again be defeated by 



superior strength or policy from withoni, m 
from force of aoddenta from within,— froB 
change of circumstances, humonrt, and pasBoni 
of men, all which generally had a sway in th» 
rise and fall of kingdoms ; but that aU vu 
brought about by the power and goodnos of 
God, who saw and pitied the afflictions of a dji* 
tressed people, and, by a chain of great sad 
mighty deliverances, set them free from tlis 
yoke of oppression. 

That, since that miraculous escape, a leriei 
of successes, not to be accounted for by seooad 
causes and the natural course of events, hid 
demonstrated not only God's providenee ii 
general, but his particular providence and it- 
tachment to them ; that nations greater ui 
mightier than they were driven out beion 
them, and their lands given to them for la 
everlasting possession. 

This was that they should teach their duUia^ 
and their children's children after them. Haiff 
generations, for whom so joyful a lesson wm 
prepared I Happy indeed, had ye at all tiaii 
known to have made the use of it which Mohi 
continually exhorted, — ' Of drawing nigh vsts 
God with all your hearts, who had been so ligk 
unto you.* 

And here let us drop the argument is H 
respects the Jews, and for a moment ton it 
towards ourselves : the present occasioB, sad 
the recollection which is natural upon il, d 
the many other parts of this complicatBd 
blessing vouchsafed to us, since we beesiM i 
nation, making it hard to desist from such a 
application. 

I begin with the first in ocder of time, as vd 
as the greatest of national deliverances,— ov 
deliverance from darkness and idolatry, bythi 
conveyance of the light which Chxistisii^ 
brought with it into Britain, so early is ii 
the lifetime of the Apostles themselves, or it 
furthest, not many years after their death. 

Though this might seem a blessing oonv^ 
and offered to us in conmion with other peHi 
of the world, yet when you reflect upon tfaii 
as a remote comer of the earth in respect tf 
Judea — its situation and inacoessihkitess ii 
an island — the little that was then knows d 
navigation, or carried on of commerce— Ai 
large tract of land which to this dajrenttiii 
imhallowed with the name of Christ, sad 
almost in the neighbourhood of when te 
first glad tidings of him were sounded,— «i* 
cannot but adore the goodness of Qod, ladi^ 
mark a more particular providence in its MB* 
veyance and establishment here than iiiimpt 
other nations upon the Continent, wheie^ thiN|l 
the opiiositions from error and prejudke W 
equal, it had not these natural impedimentitf 
encounter. 

Historians and statesmen, who fSMRlff 
search everywhere for the causes of ens^ 
but in the pleasure of him who dl^osei^ 
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may make different reflections upon 
liey may consider it as a matter inci- 
brooght to pass by the fortuitous am- 
Buccess, and settlement of the Romans 
it appearing that in Claudius' reign, 
IJhristianity began to get footing in 
near eighty thousand of that city and 
nrere fixed in this island : as this made 
communication betwixt the two places, 
' for the gospel was in course open, and 
Bition from the one to the other natural 
y to be accounted for, and yet, never- 

providentiaL Qod often siiffers us to 
the devices of our hearts, whilst he 
he course of them, like the rivers of 
to bountiful purposes. Thus he might 
hski pursuit of glory inherent in the 
s, the engine to advance his own, and 
h it here; he might make the wicked- 

the earth to work his own righteous- 
y suffering them to wander a while 

their proper bounds, till his purposes 
olfilled, and 'then put his hook into 
lostrils,* and lead those wild beasts of 
«k again into their own land. 

to this blessing of the light of the 

we must not forget that by which it 
Bserved from the danger of being totally 
red and extinguished by that vast swarm 
larous nations which came down upon us 
le north, and shook the whole world like 
est ; changing names and customs, and 
;;e and government, and almost the very 
nature, wherever they fixed. That our 
L should be preserved at all, when every- 
tlse seemed to perish which was capable 
igc, — or that it should not be hurt under 
ghty weight of ruins, beyond the recovery 
former beauty and strength, — the whole 

ascribed to no cause so likely as this, 
le same power of God which sent it forth 
»ent to support it, when the whole frame 
r things gave away. 

; in degree to this mercy of preserving 
anity from an utter extinction, we must 
that of being enabled to preserve and 
from corruptions, which the rust of time, 
ises of men, and the natural tendency 
hings to degeneracy which are trusted to 
iiad from time to time introduced into it. 
) the day in which this reformation was 
by how many strange and critical turns 
been perfected and handed down, if not 
f 'without spot or wrinkle,* at least 
t great blotches or marks of anility ! 
1 the blow which was suffered to fall upon 
ily after, in that i)eriod where our history 
3 unlike herself (stained, Mary, by thee, 
sfigured by blood !), can one reflect upon 
tout adoring the providence of God, which 
idily snatched the sword of persecution 
her hand, making her reign as short as it 
^less! 



If God then made us, as he did the Israelites, 
suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the 
flinty rock, how much more signal was his 
mercy in giving them to us without money, 
without price, in those good days which 
followed, when a long and a wise reign was 
OS necessary to build up our church as a short 
one was before to save it from ruins ! — 

The blessing was necessary, and it was 
granted: 

God having multiplied the years of that 
renowned princess to an unconmion number, 
giving her time, as well as a heart, to fix a 
wavering persecuted people, and settle them 
upon such a foundation as must make them 
happy ; — ^the touchstone by which they are to 
be tried whom God has entrusted with the care 
of kingdoms. 

Blessed be thy glorious name for ever and 
ever, in making that test so much easier for 
the British than other princes of this earth ; 
whose subjects, whatever other changes they 
have felt, have seldom happened upon that of 
changing their misery ; and, it is to be feared, 
are never likely, so long as they are kept so 
strongly bound in chains of darkness and chains 
of power. 

From both these kinds of evils, which are 
almost naturally connected together, how pro- 
vidential was our escape in the succeeding reign, 
when all the choice blood was bespoke, and pre- 
parations made to offer it up at one sacrifice ! 

I would not intermix the horrors of that black 
projected festival with the glories of this, nor 
name the sorrows of the next reign, which ended 
in the subversion of our constitution, was it not 
necessary to x)ursue the thread of our deliver- 
ances through those times, and remark how 
nigh God's providence was to us in them both, 
— by protecting us from the one in as signal a 
manner as he restored us from the other. 

Indeed, the latter of them might have been a 
joyless matter of remembrance to us at this day, 
had it not been confirmed a blessing by a suc- 
ceeding escape, which sealed and conveyed it 
safe down to us : whether it was to correct an 
undue sense of former J)lessings, or to teach us 
to reflect upon the number and value of them, 
by threatening us with the deprivation of them, 
— we were suffered, however, to approach the 
edge of a precipice, where, if God had not 
raised up a deliverer to lead us back, all had 
been lost; — ^the arts of Jesuitry had decoyed 
us forwards ; or, if that failed, we had been 
pushed down by open force, and our destruc* 
tion had been inevitable. 

The good consequences of that deliverance are 
such that it seemed as if God had suffered our 
waters, like those of Bethesda, to be troubled, 
to make them afterwards more healing to us ; 
since to the account of that day's blessings we 
charge the enjoyment of everything since worth 
a freeman's living for, — the revival of o«r 



liberty, our religion, tho just rights of our 
kings, and the just rights of our people ; and 
along with all, that happy provision for their 
continuance, for which we are returning thanks 
to God this day. 

Let us do it, I beseech yon, in the way which 
becomes wise men, by pursuing the intentions 
of his blessings, and making a better use of them 
than our forefathers, who sometimes seemed 
to grow weary of their own happiness : let us 
lather thank God for the good land which he 
has given us; and when we begin to prosper 
in it, and have built goodly houses, and dwelt 
therein, — and when our silver and our gold is 
multiplied, and all that we have is multiplied, — 
let the instances of our virtue and benevolence 
be multiplied with them, that the great and 
mighty God, who is righteous in all his ways, 
and holy in all his works, may, in the last days 
of accounting with us, judge us worthy of the 
mercies we have received ! 

In vain are days set apart to celebrate Baccess- 
ful occurrences, unless they influence a nation's 
morals: a sinful people can never be grateful 
to God, nor can they, properly speaking, be 
loyal to their prince ; they cannot be grateful 
tr> tho one, because they live not under a sense 
of his mercies, — nor can they be loyal to the 
other, because they disengage the providence of 
God from taking his part, and then give a heart 
to lus adversaries to be intractable ; — 

And therefore, what was said by some one, 
that every sin was a treason against the soul, 
may be applied here, that every wicked man is 
a traitor to his king and country. And what- 
ever statesmen may write of the causes of the 
rise and fall of nations, — for the contrary 
reasons, a good man will ever be found to 
be the best patriot and the best subject ; and 
tliough an individual may say. What can my 
righteousness profit a nation of men? it may 
be answered. That if it should fail of a blessing 
here, it will have one advantage at least, which 
13 this, — 

It will save thy own soul ! — ^which may God 
grant. Amen. 

• 

XXII.— THB HISTORY OF JACOB 
CONSIDERED. 

'And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years 
of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years: 
few and eril have the days of the years of my life 
been.*— Gkmksis xlvx. 9. 

Thebe is not a man in history whom I pity 
more than tho man who made this reply ; not 
because his days were short, but that they were 
long enough to have crowded into them so much 
evil as we find. 

Of all the Patriarchs, ha was the most un- 
happy ; for, 'bating the seven years he served 
Laban for Rachel, ' which seemed to him but a 
few days, for the love ho had to her,'— ttiike 



those out of the number, al> his other iaqi 
were sorrow; and that not from his tuik, 
but from the ambitioii, the violenee, snd evil 
passions of othen. A large portion of vhil 
man is bom to, oomei, yoall say, from Hi 
same quarter : — 'tis tme ;— bat stiU, in som 
men's lives, there seems a oontextors d 
misery : one evil so rises <mt of another, uH 
the whole plan and execatkn of the pieos hM 
so very melancholy an air, ih«t » good*Baiond 
man shall not be able to look Jtpon It but wA 
tears on hia cheeks. 

I pity this patriaieh still the more, bsoM 
from his first setting out in life he had bM 
led into an expectation of such different sosbm: 
he was told by Isaac his father that 'God dKidl 
bless him with the dew of heaven, and the ftk" 
ness of the earth, and with plenty of eon ni 
wine; that people were to aerre him, mk 
nations to bow down to him ; that he sUmnM 
be lord over hia brethren; that blessed ea 
every one that blessed him, and enrsed wm 
every one that cursed him.* 

The simplicity of youth takes promiM d 
happiness in the fullest latitude ; and as thM 
were moreover confirmed to him hj the Godrf 
his fathers on his way to Fadaa-anm, it wosid 
leave no distrust of their acoompliahmeiits vpm 
his mind, — every fair sad flattering object brfm 
him, which wore the face of joy, he wooU regiid 
as a portion of his blessings— he would ponns 
it— he would grasp a shadow I 

This, by the way, makes it necessary to isp- 
pose that the blessings which were convc|td 
had a view to blessings not altogether snA si 
a carnal mind would expect, but that ikif 
were in a great measure spiritoal, and wA 
as the prophetic soul of Isaac had priBcipsQr 
before him in the comprehensiTe idea of ttrir 
future and happy establishment, iHien ikif 
were no longer to be strangers and pilgriai 
upon earth ; for in fact, in the strict sad Hbnl 
sense of his father's grant, Jacob enjoyed it mk, 
and was so far from being a happy man, ttst is 
the most interesting passages of his life hsael 
with nothing but disappointments and giisfoa 
oMctions. 

Let us accompany him from the first tisirt 
erous hour of a mother's ambition ; in oosM* 
quence of which he is driven forth fraa \k 
country and the proteetioa of his house, to sMk 
protection and establishment la the houssflf 
Laban his kinsman. 

In what manner this answered his ezpsel^ 
tions we find from his own patheiio renM' 
strance to Laban, when he had pmse sd IJa 
seven days' journey, and overtook him oa Moat 
Gilead. I see him in the door of the tent, wH^ 
the calm courage which innooeaoe gives Iki 
oppressed, thus remonstrating with his hOtt 
in-law upon the cruelty of his treatmenft ^-> 

'These twenty years that I have bcss vtt 
thee, thy ewes have not cast their 
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the mns of thy flock have I not eaten. That 
irhich was torn of beasta I brought not unto 
thee ; I hare the Ion of it ; what was stolen by 
day or atolen by night, of my hands didst thoa 
require it. Thus I was ; in the day the drought 
eoDsumed me, and the frost by night ; and my 
sleep departed from my eyes. Thus have I been 
twe nty years in thy house; I served thee 
fourteen years for thy two daughters, and six 
years for thy cattle ; and thou hast changed my 
wages ten times.* 

Scarce had he reeorered from these evils, 
when the ill-oonduet and vices <^ his children 
wound his soul to death. Beuben proves in- 
oestuoos; Judah adulterous; his daughter 
Dinah is dishonoured; Simeon and Levi dis- 
honour themselves by treachery; two of his 
grandchildren are stricken with sudden death ; 
Saehel his beloved wife, perishes, and in oir- 
cnmstanees idiich embittered his loss ; his son 
Joseph, a most promising youth, is torn from 
him hf the envy of his brethren ; and, to dose 
an, himself driven by famine in his old age to 
die amongst the Egyptians — a people who held 
it an abomination to eat bread with him. XJn- 
^PP7 Patriarch ! well might he say, * That few 
and evil had been his days.* The answer, 
indeed, was extended beyond the monarch's 
Inquiry, which was simply his age; but how 
could he look back upon the days of his pilgrim- 
age without thinking of the sorrows which those 
days had brought along with them? All that 
wu more in the answer than in the demand 
was the overflowings of a heart ready to bleed 
•fresh at the recollection of what had befallen. 

Unwillingly does the mind digest the evils 
prepared for it by others; for those we prepare 
ourselves, we eat but the fruit which we have 
Ranted and watered, — a shattered fortune, a 
shattered frame, — so we have but the satisfac- 
tion of shattering them ourselves, pass naturally 
enough into the habit, and, by the ease with 
which they are both done, they save the spec- 
tator a world of pity. But for those like Jacob's, 
brought upon l^i"> by the hands from which he 
looked for all his comforts, — ^the avarice of a 
psrent, — ^the unkindness of a relation, — ^the in- 
gratitude of a child, — ^they are evib which leave 
a scar; besides, as they hang over the heads 
of all, and therefore may fall upon any, every 
ktoker on has an interest in the tragedy. But 
then we are apt to interest ourselves no other- 
wise than merely as the incidents themselves 
strike our passions, without carrying the lesson 
farther. In a word, we realize nothing;— we 
iigh, we wipe away the tear, and there ends the 
story of MSsery, and the moral with it. 

Let us try to do better with this. To begin 
With the bad bias which gave the whole turn 
to the patriarch's life,— parental partiality, or 
parental injustice, — ^it matters not by what title 
it stands distinguished — *tis that by which 
; .fiebekah planted a dagicer in Esau's breast,— 



and an eternal terror with it in her own, lest 
she should live to be deprived of them both in 
one day ; and trust me, dear Christians, wher- 
ever that equal balance of kindness and love 
which children look up to you for as their 
natural right is no longer maintained, there 
will be daggers ever planted, — 'the son shall 
{literaUy) be set at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; and 
a man's foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.' 

It was an excellent ordinance, as well of 
domestic policy as of equity, which Moses gave 
upon this head, in the 2lBt of Deuteronomy. 

' If a man have two wives, one beloved and 
one hated, and they have bom him children, 
both the beloved and the hated; and if the 
first-bom son be hers that was hated, then it 
shall be, when he maketh his sons to inherit 
that which he hath, that he may not make the 
son of the beloved first-bom before the son of 
the hated, which is indeed the first-bom: but 
he shall acknowledge the son of the hated for 
first-bom, by giving him a double portion of 
all that he hath.' The evil was well fenced 
against; for 'tis one of those which steals in 
upon the heart with the affections, and courts 
the parent under so sweet a form that thousands 
have been betrayed by the very virtues which 
should have preserved them. Nature tells the 
parent there can be no error on the side of 
affection ; but we forget, when Nature pleads 
for one, she pleads for every child alike ; and 
why is not her voice to be heard? Solomon 
says, ' Oppression will make a wise man mad.' 
What will it do, then, to a tender and in- 
genuous heart which feels itself neglected, — ^too 
full of reverence for the author of its wrongs to 
complain? See, it sits down in silence, robbed 
by discouragements of all its natural powers to 
please, — ^bom to see others loaded with caresses : 
in some imcheery comer it nourishes its dis- 
content, and with a weight upon its spirits 
which its little stock of fortitude is not able to 
withstand, it droops and pines away. Sad 
victim of caprice I 

We are unavoidably led here into a reflection 
upon Jacob's conduct in regard to bis son 
Joseph, which no way oorresponded with the 
lesson of wisdom which the miseries of bis own 
family might have taught him, — surely his eyes 
had seen sorrow sufScient on that score to have 
taken warning; and yet we find that he fell 
into the same snare of partiality to that child 
in his old age, which his mother Rebekah had 
shown to him in hers : ' for Israel loved Joseph 
more than all his children, because he was the 
son of his old age : and he made him a coat of 
many colours. * O Israel! where was that 
prophetic spirit which darted itself into future 
times, and told each tribe what was to be its 
fate ? Where was it fled, that it oould not aid 
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thee to look so little a way forwards as to 
behold ' this coat of many colours * stained with 
blood? Why were the tender emotions of a 
parent's anguish hid from thy eyes ? — ^and, Why 
is everything? — but that it pleases Heaven to 
give us no more light in our way than will leave 
virtue in possession of its recompense 

Grant me, gracious God, to go cheerfully on 
the road which thou hast marked out ! — ^I wish 
it neither more wide nor more smooth; continue 
the light of this dim taper thou hast put into 
my hands. I will kneel upon the ground, seven 
times a day, to seek the best track I can with 
it ; and having done that, I will trust myself 
and the issue of my journey to thee, who art 
the Fountain of joy, — ^and will sing songs of 
comfort as I go along ! 

Let us proceed to the second great occurrence 
in the patriarch's life, — ^the imposition of a wife 
upon him whom he neither bargained for nor 
loved. *And it came to pass in the morning, 
behold, it was Leah ! And he said unto Laban, 
What is this thou hast done unto me? Did I 
not serve thee for Bachel! Wherefore then 
hast thou beguiled me ?' 

This, indeed, is out of the system of all con- 
jugal impositions now, but the moral of it is 
still good ; and the abuse, with the same com- 
plaint of Jacob's upon it, will ever be repeated, 
so long as art and artifice are so busy as they 
are in these affairs. 

Listen, I pray you, to the stories of the dis- 
appointed in marriage; collect all their com- 
plaints ; hear their mutual reproaches 1 Upon 
what fatal hinge do the greatest part of them 
turn? 'They were mistaken in the person.' 
Some disguise, either of body or mind, is seen 
through in the first domestic scuffle ; some fair 
ornament— perhaps the very one that won the 
heart, 'the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit' 
— falls ofE. 'It is not the Bachel for whom I 
have served; why hast thou then beguiled me?' 

Be open ; be honest ; give yourself for what 
you are; conceal nothing, varnish nothing; and 
if these fair weapons will not do, better not to 
conquer at all than conquer for a day. When 
the night is passed, 'twill ever be the same 
story,— 'And it came to pass, behold, it was 
T«ah!' 

If the heart beguilei itself in its choice, and 
imagination will give excellences which are not 
the portion of flesh and blood, when the dream 
is over, and we awake in the morning, it matters 
little whether 'tis Bachel or Leah ; be the object 
what it will, as it must be on the earthly side 
at least of perfection, it will fall short of the 
work of fancy, whose existence is in the clouds. 

In such cases of deception, let no man ex- 
clami, as Jacob does in his, * What is it thou hast 
done unto me?'-for»tis his own doings; and 
He has nothing to lay his fault on but the heat 
and poetic mdiscretion of his own passions. 

1 know not whether »tis of any use to take 



notice of this singularity in the patriarch's fifty 
in regard to the wrong he received from Lsbsa, 
which was the very wrong he had done befon 
to his father Isaac, when the infirmities d dd 
age had disabled him from distinguishing <m» 
child from another: — 'Art thou my very soa 
Esau? And he said, I am.' Tis doabtfd 
whether Leah's veracity was put to the nas 
test ; but both suffered from a ■imilitude cf 
stratagem ; and 'tis hard to say whether ihs 
anguish from crossed love in the breast dons 
brother, might not be as sore a punishment u 
the disquietudes of crossed ambition and »• 
venge in the breast of the other. 

I do not see which way the honour of Ptoii- 
dance is concerned in repaying us exactly in cor 
own coin ; or why a man should fall into that 
very pit (and no other) which he has 'grsTca 
and digged for another man.' Time and chsoes 
may bring such incidents about; and that 
wants nothing but that Jacob should have ban 
a bad man to have made this a oommooplaflt 
text for such a doctrine. 

It is enough for us that the best way to eso^s 
evil is, in general, not to conunit it ouiseha; 
and that whenever the passions of mankind wiD 
order it otherwise, to rob those at least 'wbs 
love judgment ' of the triumph of finding it oot^ 
— ' That our travail has returned upon our hesdi, 
and our violent dealings upon our own patea' 

I cannot conclude this discourse without 
returning first to the part with which it let 
out — the patriarch's account to the king of 
Egypt of the shortness and misery of his daji. 
Give me leave to bring this home to us, bj a 
single reflection upon each. 

There is something strange in it, that life 
should appear so short in tkt groti, and yet so 
long in the detaiL Misery may make it m, 
you'll say, — ^but we will exclude it ; and itSU 
you'll find, though we all complain of the ihort- 
ness of life, what numbers there are yiho seem 
quite overstocked with the days and hours of 
it, and are continually sending oat into the 
highways and streets of the city, to con^ 
guests to come in, and take it off their handa 
To do this with ingenuity and forecast imot 
one of the least arts and businesses of life itself; 
and they who cannot succeed in it cany u 
many marks of distress about them as 'Ebuk- 
ruptcy herseU could wear. Be as careless it 
we may, we shall not always have the power ; 
nor shall we always be in a temper to let the 
account run thus. When the blood is cooled, 
and the spirits, which have hurried us oa 
through half our days before we have numbered 
one of them, are beginning to retire, thea 
Wisdom will press a moment to be heard; affli^ 
tions or a bed of sickness will find their hoot 
of persuasion ; and should they fail, there it 
something yet behind: Old Age will overtiks 
us at the last, and with its trembling hand hold 
up the glass to us as it did to tho patrianh. 
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., inooniideTaie ChriBtians, wait not, I 
9eMecIi yoQ, tiU then ; take a view of your life 
low. Look back, behold this fair ipaoe, capable 
3I such heavenly improvements, all scrawled 

ywr and defaced with ^I want words to say 

■xth what, for I think only of the reflections 
■ith which yon are to support yourselves in the 
aledine of a life so miserably cast away, should 
Lt happen, as it often does, that ye have stood 
Idle unto the eleventh hour, and have all the 
voric of the day to perfonn when night comes 
BD, and no one can work. 

Secondly, As to the evil of the days of the 
years of our pilgrimage, sx>eculation and fact 
ippear at variance again. We agree with the 
patriarch that the life of man is miserable ; and 
jei the world looks happy enough, and every- 
tiiing tolerably at its ease. It must be noted, 
Indeed, that the patriarch, in this account, 
qpeaks merely his present feelings, and seems 
lather to bo giving a history of his suffer- 
jngs than a system of them, in contradiction 
io that of the GU)d of love. Look upon the 
world he has given us ! Observe the riches 
tnd plenty which flow in every channel, not 
only to satisfy the desires of the temperate, but 
of the fanciful and wanton ! Every place is 
almost a paradise, planted when Nature was in 
her gayest humour ! 

Everything has two views. Jacob, and Job, 
and Solomon, gave one section of the globe ; and 
tiusrepresentation another. Truth lieth betwixt, 
or rather, good and evil are mixed up together; 
which of the two preponderates is beyond our 
inquiry, but I trust it is the good. First, as it 
renders the Creator of the world more dear and 
venerable to us ; and, secpndly, because I will 
Aot suppose that a work intended to exalt his 
gbry should stand in want of apologies. 

Whatever is the proportion of misery in this 
world, it is certain that it can be no duty of 
tehgion to increase the complaint, or to affect 
the praise which the Jesuits' college of Granada 
gave their Sanchez: — That though he lived 
Jthme there was a very sweet garden, yet was 
never seen to touch a flower ; and that he would 
zather die than eat salt or pepper, or aught that 
might give a relish to his meat. 

I pity the men whose natural pleasures are 
burdens, and who fly from Joy (as these splenetic 
and morose souls do) as if it was really an evil 
in itself. 

If there is an evil in this world, 'tis sorrow 
and heaviness of heart. The loss of goods, of 
health, of coronets and mitres, are only evil as 
they occasion sorrow ; take that out, the rest is 
fancy, and dwelleth only in the head of man. 

Poor unfortunate creature that he is ! as if 
the cames of anguish in the heart were not 
•now, but he must fill up the measure with 
those of caprice ; and not only walk in a vain 
Shadow, but disquiet himself in vain too I 

We are a restless set of beings ; and as we are 



likely to continue so to the end of the world, 
the best we can do in it is to make the same use 
of this part of our character which wise men do 
of other bad propensities, — when they find they 
cannot conquer them, they endeavour at least 
to divert them into good chaxuiels. 

If, therefore, we must be a solicitous race of 
self -tormentors, let us drop the common objects 
which make us so, and for God's sake be soli- 
citous only to live welL 



XXnL — THE PARABLE OF THE BIOH 
MAN AND LAZABUS GONSIDEBED. 

* And he said unto him. If they hear not Hoses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persoaded though one 
shonld rifle from the dead.*— Luke xvi. 3L 

These words are the conclusion of the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, the design of 
which was to show us the necessity of conduct- 
ing ourselves by such lights as God had been 
pleased to give us : the sense and moaidng of 
the patriarch's final determination in the text 
being tMs, That they who will not be persuaded 
to answer the great purposes of their being, 
upon such arguments as are offered to them in 
Scripture, will never be persuaded to it by any 
other means, how extraordinary soever. * li 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one should rise 
from the dead.' 

Bise from the dead t To what purpose ? 
What could such a messenger propose or urge 
which had not been proposed and urged already? 
The novelty or surprise of such a visit might 
awaken the attention of a curious imthinking 
people, who spent their time in nothing else but 
to hear and tell some new thing ; but ere the 
wonder was well over, some new wonder would 
start up in its room, and then the man might 
return to the dead, whence he came, and not a 
soul make one inquiry about him. 

This, I fear, would be the conclusion of the 
affair. But, to bring this matter still closer to 
us, let us imagine, if there is nothing unworthy 
in it, that God, in compliance with a curious 
world, or from a better motive, in compassion 
to a sinful one, should vouchsafe to send one 
from the dead, to call home our conscience, and 
make us better Christians, better citizens, better 
men, and better servants to Grod than we are. 

Now bear with me, I beseech you, in framing 
such an address as, I imagine, would be most 
likely to gain our attention, and conciliate the 
heart to what he had to say. The great channel 
to it is interest ; and there he would set out. 

He might tell us (after the most indisputable 
credentials of whom he served) that he was come 
a messenger from the great God of heaven, with 
reiterated proposals, whereby much was to be 
granted us on his side, and something to be 
parted with on ours ; but that, not to alann ni, 
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Hwos neither houses, nor land, nor possessions ; 
twas neither wives, nor children, nor brethren, 
nor sisters, which we had to forsake ; no one 
rational pleasure to be given up, no natural en- 
deannent to be torn from. 

In a word, he would tell us we had nothing to 
part with but what was not for our interests to 
keep, and that was, our vices, which brought 
death and misery to our doors. 

He would go on, and prove it hj a thousand 
arguments, that to bo temperate and chaste, and 
just and peaceable, and charitable and kind to 
ono another, was only doing that for Ghbist's 
sake which was most for our own ; and that, 
were we in a capacity of capitulating with God 
upon what terms wo would submit to his go- 
vernment, he would convince us 'twould be im- 
possible for the wit of man to frame any pro- 
posals more for our present interests than * to 
lead an uncomipted life, to do the thing which 
is lawful and right,* and lay such restraints upon 
our appetites as are for tiie honour of human 
nature and the refinement of human happiness. 

When this point was made out, and the alarms 
from interest got over, the spectre might ad- 
dress himself to the other passions. In doing 
this, he could but give us the most engaging 
ideas of the perfections of God ; nor could he 
do more than impress the most awful ones of 
his majesty and power: he might remind us 
that we are creatures but of a day, hastening to 
the place whence we shall not return; that, 
during our stay, we stood accountable to this 
Being, who, though rich in mercies, yet was 
terrible in his judgments ; that he took notice 
of all our actions, that he was about our paths, 
and about our beds, and spied out all our ways ; 
and was so pure in his nature that he would 
punish even the wicked imaginations of the 
heart, and had ^pointed a day wherein he 
would enter into this inquiry. 

He might add 

But what ? — ^with all the eloquence of an in- 
spired tongue, what could he add or say to us 
which has not been said before? The experi- 
ment has been tried a thousand times upon the 
hox>es and fears, the reasons and passions, of 
men, by all the powers of nature ; the applica- 
tions of which have been so great, and the variety 
of addresses so unanswerable, that there is not 
a greater paradox in the world, than that so 
great a religion should be no bettor recom- 
mended by its professors. 

The fact is, mankind are not always in a 
humour to be convinced ; and so long as the pre- 
engagement with our passion subsists, it is not 
argumentation which can do the business. We 
may amuse ourselves with the ceremony of the 
operation, but we reaaon not with the proper 
faculty when we see everything in the shape 
and colouring in which the treachery of the 
senses paints it ; and, indeed, were we only to 
look into the world, and obscrre how inclinable 



men are to defend evil as well as to commit it, 
one would think, at first sight, they bdieicA 
that all disoounes of religion imd virtna wm 
mere matters of speculation for men to entoteia 
some idle hours with ; and conclude, vexy nsta- 
rally, that we seemed to be agreed in no om 
thing but speaking well and acting iH Bat tin 
truest comment is in the text, — ' If tkej faor 
not Moses and the prophets,' ete. 

If they are not brought over to the interafctf 
religion upon such discoveries as God has mid^ 
or has enabled them to make, thej will sluA 
out against all evidence : in vain shall one ine 
for their conviction ; was the earth to give up Inr 
dead, 'twould be the same ; every man wmdd 
return again to his course, and the same bsd 
pasnons would produce the same bad aetioni is 
the end of the world. 

This is the principal lewon of the psnUt; 
but I must enlarge upon the whole of it, beesoB 
it has some other useful lessons, and tbeyviD 
best present themselves to us as we go aloog: 

In this iNirable, tiiiioh is one of the mcitic- 
markoble in the Gospel, our Saviour represesti 
a scene in which, by a kind of contiastt two 
of the most opposite conditions that could b» 
brought together from human life are psned 
before our imaginationa. 

The one, a man exalted above the lefd of 
mankind, to the highest pinnacle of proipezxty, 
to riches, to happiness. I say Aofipinen; in ccb- 
pliance with the world, and on a supposition tbt 
the possession of riches must make us "hxppj^ 
when the very pursuit of them so wazmi nor 
imaginations that we stake both body and lool 
upon the event, as if they were things not to be 
piuxhased at too dear a rate. Tliey sn As 
wages of wisdom as well as of folly. Whatever 
was tho case here is beyond the purport of tb 
parable ; the Scripture is silent, and so iknld 
we. It marks only his outward conditioB, tf 
the common appendages of it, in the two gnrt 
articles of Vanity and Appetite : to gratii^tbi 
one, he was clothed in puxple and fine liMs; 
to satisfy the other, fared sumptuously cmJ 
day, and upon evezytiiing, too, well sa|f«> 
that climates could furnish, that luxury eodd 
invent, or the hand of Science oould tnrtaia 

Close by his gates is represented an o^ 
whom Providence might seem to have pboi' 
there to cure the pride of man, and shov !>■ 
to what wretchedness his condition misktki 
brought; a creature in aQ the ahipwnekoC 
nature, helpless, undone, in want of fiiand%i> 
wont of health, and in want of ewythinf «ii^ 
them which his distresses called for. 

In this state he is described as desiriagtoh 
fed with the crumbs which fbll from Hit toAl 
man's table; and though the oaaa is not saqpHdif 
put that he was refused, yet, as tiie eontiBiyii 
not affirmed in the histocioal part of the panUCi 
or pleaded after by the other, that he shsmd 
mercy to the miseniUe, we maj condads Ui 
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zaqnetib mm unniooaMfal ; like too many others 
in ilie wodd^ either so highly lifted up in it 
that they cannot look down diitinotly enough 
iqpoB tli» aiifferingift of their f eUoW'^reatasea, or, 
by long forfeiting in a continual course o£ ban- 
queting and good eheor, they f oxget there is such 
•diatemper aa Jinnger in the catalogue of human 
infimitiea. 

OreEiohaiged with thii, and perhapa a thon- 
■nd unpitied wants in a pilgrimage through an 
inhospitable world, the poor man sinka ailently 
under his burden. But, good God I whence is 
this ? Why dost thou suffer these hardships in 
•.world which, thou hast made? Is it for thy 
booiour tiiat one man should eat the bread oi 
falneasy and so many of his own stock and line- 
sge est t^e bread of sorrow ? — ^that this man 
should go clad in purple, and have all his paths 
strswed with rose-buds of delight, whilst so 
msnj mournful paasengera go heavily along, 
and pass by his gates, hanging down their 
heads? Is it for thy glory, O God, tiiat so 
luge a shade of misery should be spread across 
thy works ? Or is it that we see but a part of 
them? When the great chain at length is let 
down, and all that has held the two worlds in. 
hsimony is seen ; when the dawn of that day 
appvoaehea in which all the distressful incidents 
of this drama shall be unravelled ; when every 
nan's ease shall be reconsidered, — ^then wilt 
ihou be fnUy justified in all thy ways, and every 
iBontii diall be stopped. 

After a long day of mercy, misspent in riot 
and unoharatahlaneas, the rich man died also : 
the parable adds, and was buried, — ^buried, no 
donbt^ in triumph, with all the ill-timed pride 
of fonerala, and empty decorations, which 
wcddly folly is apt to prostitute upon those 



Bat this was the last vain show ; the utter 
•cmidnsion of alL his Epiourean grandeur. The 
next is a seene of honror, where he is repre- 
aented by our Saviour in a state of the utmost 
xnisery, whence he is supposed to lift up his 
eyes toward heaven, and cry to the patrtarch 
Ahxaham for mercy, — ' And Abraham said. Son, 
zvmembeE that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good thingSb' 

That ha had received his good things— *twas 
from heaven, and could be no reproach. 
With what severity soever the Scripture speaks 
against riches, it does not appear that the living 
or faring sumptuously every day was the crime 
objected to the rich man, or that it is a real 
part of a vicious character : the case might be 
then, as now, his quality and station in the 
irarld might be supposed to be such as not only 
to have justified his doing this, but, in general, 
to have reqnirod it, without any imputation of 
doing wrong ; for difbrences of stations there 
must be in the world, — which must be sup- 
ported by >aoh marks of distLQction as custom 
imposes. The exceeding great plenty and mag- 



nificence in which Solomon is described to have 
lived, who had ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen 
out of the* pastures, and a hundred sheep, 
besides harts and roebucks, and fallow-deer 
and &tted fowl, with thirty measures of fine 
flour, and threescore measures of meal, for the 
daily provision of his table,— all this is not laid 
to him aa a sin, but rather remarked as an 
instance of God's blessing to him; and when- 
ever these things are otherwise, 'tis from a 
wasteful and duhonest perversion of them to 
pemidous ends, and ofttimes to the very op- 
posite ones for which they were granted, — ^to 
glad the heart, to open it, and render it more 
kind. 

And this seems to have been the snare the 
rich man had fallen into ; and possibly, had he 
fared less sumptuously, he might have had 
more cool hours for reflection, and been better 
disposed to have conceived an idea of want, and 
to have felt compassion for it. 

'And Abraham said. Son, remember thai 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and likewise Lazarus evil things.' Bemember ! 
sad subject of recollection 1 that a man has 
.passed through this world with all the blessings 
and advantages o£ it on his side, favoured by 
God Almighty with riches, befriended by his 
f ellow-creatil^s in the means of acquiring them, 
assisted every hour by the society of which he 
is a member in the enjoyment of them,— to 
remember how much he has received — ^how little 
he has bestowed ! — that he has been no man's 
friend !— no one's protector ! — no one's benefac- 
tor I — ^Blessed God I 

Thus begging in vain for himself, ho is repre- 
sented at last OS interceding for his brethren, 
that Lazarus might be sent to them to give 
them warning, and save them from the ruin 
which he had fallen into. 'They have Moses 
and the prophets,' was the answer of the patri- 
arch; 'let them hear them.' But the im- 
happy man is repxesanted. as discontented with 
it, and still persLstingin his request, and urging, 
— ' Nay, father Abraham, but if one went from 
the dead they would repent.' 

He thought so; but Abraham knew other- 
wise ; and the grounds of the determination I 
have explained already, so shall proceed to 
draw some other conclusions and lessons ifrom 
the parable. 

And first, our Saviour might further intend 
to discover to us by it the dangers to which 
great riches naturally expose manlfinH ; agree- 
ably to what is eUewhere declared, How hardly 
shall they who have them enter into the king- 
dom of heaven ! 

The truth u, they are often too dangerous a 
blessing for God to trust us with, or us to 
manage: they surround us at all times with ( 
ease, with nonsense, with flattery, and false 
friends, with which thousands and ten thou- 
sands have perished ; they are apt to multiply 
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our faults, and treacherously to conceal them 
from us; they hourly administer to our tempta- 
tions, and neither allow ub time to examine 
our faults, nor humility to repent of them. 
Nay, what is strange, do they not often tempt 
men even to covetousness? and though, amidst 
all the ill offices which riches do us, one would 
least suspect this vice, but rather think the one 
a cure for the other ; yet so it is, that many a 
man contracts his spirits upon the enlargement of 
his fortune, and is the more empty for being fuU. 

But there is less need to preach against this. 
We seem all to be hastening to the opposite 
extreme of luxury and expense ; we generally 
content ourselves with the solution of it ; and 
say, 'Tis a natural consequence of trade and 
riches ; — and there it ends. 

By the way, I affirm there is a mistake in 
the account ; and that it is not riches which are 
the cause of luxury, — but the corrupt calcula- 
tion of the world, in maldng riches the balance 
for honour, for virtue, and for everything that 
is great and good ; which goads so many thou- 
sands on with an affectation of possessing more 
than they have, and consequently of engaging 
in a system of expenses they cannot support. 

In one word, *tis the necessity of appearing 
to be somebody, in order to be so. which ruins 
the world. 

This leads us to another lesson in the parable, 
concerning the true use and application of 
riches. We may be sure, from the treatment of 
the rich man, that he did not employ those 
talents as God intended. 

How God did intend them, may as well be 
known from an appeal to your own hearts, and 
the inscription you shall read there, as from. 
any chapter and verse I might cite upon the 
subject. Let us then for a moment, my dear 
auditors, turn our eyes that way, and consider 
the traces which even the most insensible man 
may have proof of, from what he may perceive 
springing up within him from some casual act 
of generosity ; and though this is a pleasure 
which properly belongs to the good, yet let him 
try the experiment, — ^let him comfort the cap- 
tive, or cover the naked with a gaiment, — ^and 
he will feel what is meant by that moral delight 
arising in the mind from the conscience of a 
humane action. 

But, to know it right, we must call upon the 
compassionate. Cruelty gives evidence unwill- 
ingly, and feels the pleasure but imperfectly; 
for this, like all other pleasures, is of a relative 
nature, and consequently the enjoyment of it 
requires some qualification in the faculty, as 
much as the enjoyment of any other good does. 
There must be something antecedent in the 
I disposition and temper which will render that 
I good a good to that individual; otherwise, 
though 'tis true it may be possessed, yet it 
never can be enjoyed. 

Consider how tUffioolt yon will find it to con- 



vince a miserable heart that anything is good 
which is not profitable ! or a Ubeortine one thsl 
anything is bad which is pleasant ! 

Preach to a voluptuary who has 'modeDed 
both mind and body to no other happineu but 
good eating and drinking — ^bid him 'taste sad 
see how good God is,' — there ia not an iBvit*- 
tion in all nature would confound him like it 

In a word, a man's mind must be like yov 
proposition before it can be relished ; and tk 
the resemblance between them which brings 
over his judgment, and makes him an evideaee 
on your side. 

'Tis therefore not to the cruel ; 'tis to tin 
merciful — ^to those who rejoice with them thsl 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep— thsl 
we make this appeal. Tis to the generous, the 
kind, the humane, that I am now to tell the 
sad stoiy of the fatherless, and of him vfao 
hath no helper ; and bespeak your alm^viog h 
behalf of those who know not how to ask for it 
themselves.^ 

What can I say more? It is a subject n 
which I cannot inform your judgment ; and ia 
such an audience, I would not presume to pn^ 
• tise upon your passions. Let it suffice to aj 
that those whom God hath blessed with tlii 
means, and for whom he haa done more, ii 
blessing them likewise with a dispodtion, have 
abundant reason to be thankful to him, as the 
Author of every good gift, for the measme he 
hath bestowed to them of both. Tis the refogt 
against the stormy wind and tempest which he 
has planted in our hearts; and the constant 
fluctuation of everything in this world foioei 
all the sons and daughters of Adam to leek 
shelter imder it by turns. Guard it by estaib 
and settlements as we will, the most aflnenl 
plenty may be stripped, and find all its woridlj 
comforts, like so many withered leaves, drop* 
ping from us I The crowns of princes maybe 
shaken ; and the greatest that ever awed the 
world have looked back and moralised upon the 
turn of the wheel ! 

That which haa happened to one, may happea 
to every man ; and therefore that excellent nk 
of our Saviour, in acta of benevolence, as veH 
as everything else, should govern os: 'Ibit 
whatsoever ye would that men ahonld de t» 
you, do ye also unto them.' 

Hast thou ever lain upon the bed of h» 
guishing, or laboured under a distemper vhkh 
threatened thy life ? Call to mind thy soaov> 
ful and pensive spirit at that time, and af 
what it was that made the thoughts ctf death le 
bitter. If thou hadst children, I affirm it| the 
bittemeaa of death lay there ! If nnbnaghl 
up, and unprovided for, what will beeone d 
them? where will they find a friend when It* 
gone ? who will atand up for them, and fM 
their cause against the wieked? 
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Blessed God ! to thee who art a Father to the 
fatherless, and a Husband to the widow, I en- 
trust them ! 

Hast thoa ever sustained any considerable 
shock in thy fortune? or has the scantiness of 
thy condition hurried thee into great straits, 
and brought thee almost to distraction? Gon- 
sider, who was it that spread a table in that 
wilderness of thought? who made thy cup to 
overflow? Was it not a friend of consolation 
who stepped in, — saw thee embarrassed with the 
tender pledges of thy love, and the partner of 
thy cares, — ^took them under his protection? — 
(Heaven, thou wilt reward him for itl) — and 
freed thee from all the terrifying apprehensions 
of a parent's love ! 

Hast thou ? — 

But how shall I ask a question which must 
bring tears into so many eyes ? Hast thou ever 
been wounded in a more affecting manner still, 
by the loss of a most obliging friend? or been 
torn away from the embraces of a dear and 
promising child by the stroke of death ? Bitter 
remembrance ! Nature droops at it ; but Nature 
if the same in all conditions and lots of life. A 
diild thrust forth in an evil hour, without food, 
without raiment, bereft of instruction and the 
means of its salvation, is the subject of more 
tender heart-aches, and will awaken every power 
cf Nature 1 As we have felt for ourselves, let 
tis feel, for Christ's sake — let us feel for theirs ; 
and may the God of all comfort bless you! 
Amen.- 

xxnr.-PRiDK 

'But when then art bidden, go and sit down In the 
lowest room, that when he that bade thee cometb« he 
BDAy lay to thee, Friend, go np higher; then shale 
thou have worship in the presence of them who sit at 
meat with thee: for vhosoeTor exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that hnmbeth himself shall be 
e3calted.*->LuKE xiv. 10, 11. 

It is an exhortation of our Saviour's to Humility, 
mddressed by way of inference from what he had 
«dd in the three foregoing verses of the chapter : 
where, upon entering into the house of one of 
the chief Pharisees to eat bread, and marking 
bow small a portion of this necessary virtue 
entered in with the several guests, discovering 
ItMlf from their choosing the chief rooms and 
most distinguished places of honour, he takes 
the occasion which such a behaviour offered to 
cantion them against Pride ; states the incon* 
wenienoe of the passion ; shows the disappoint- 
ments which attend it ; the disgrace in which it 
generaUy ends — ^in being forced at last to recede 
from the pretensions to what is more than our 
dne, which, by the way, is the very thing the 
passion is eternally prompting us to expect. 
"When, therefore, thou art bidden to a wedding, 
•ays our Saviour, sit not down in the highest 
room, lest a more honourable man than thou be 



bidden of him ; and he that bade thee and him 
come and say to thee. Give this man place : and 
thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. 

But thou, when thou art bidden, go and sit 
down in the lowest room: hard lecture! In 
the lowest room? What, do I owe nothing to 
myself ? Must I forget my station, my character 
in life ? Besign the precedence which my birth, 
my fortune, my talents, have already placed me 
in possession of ? give all up ! and suffer inferiors 
to take my honours ? Yes ; for that, says our 
Saviour, is the road to it : — ' For when he that 
bade thee cometh, he will say to thee, Friend, go 
up higher ; then shalt thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee : 
for whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.' 

To make good the truth of which declaration, 
it is not necessary we should look beyond this 
life, and say, That in that day of retribution, 
wherein every high thing shall be brought low, 
and every irregular passion dealt with as it 
deserves ; that pride, amongst the rest (con- 
sidered as a vicious character), shall meet with 
its proper pimishment of being abased, and 
lying down for ever in shame and dishonour. 
It is not necessary we should look so far 
forwards for the accomplishment of this: the 
words seem not so much to imply the threat of 
a distant pimishment, the execution of which 
was to be respited to that day, as the dedaratioa 
of a plain truth depending upon the natural 
course of things, and evidently verified in every 
hour's commerce of the world ; whence, as well 
as from our reasoning upon the point, it is found 
that Pride lays us open to so many mortifying 
encounters, which Humility in its own nature 
rests secure from, that verily each of them in 
this world have their reward faithfully dealt 
out by the natural workings of men's passions ;. 
which, though very bad executioners in general, 
yet are so far just ones in this, that they seldom 
suffer the exultations of an insolent temper to 
escape the abasement, or the deportment of a 
humble one to fail of the honour, which each of 
their characters do deserve. 

In other vicious excesses which a man com- 
mits, the world (though it is not much to its 
credit) seems to stand pretty neuter : if you are 
extravagant or intemperate, you are looked upon 
as the greatest enemy to yourself; or if an 
enemy to the public, at least you are so remote 
an one to each individual, that no one feels him* 
self immediately concerned in your punishment. 
But in the instances of Pride the attack is per- 
sonal ; for, as this passion can only take its rise 
from a secret comparison which the party has 
been making of himself to my disadvantage, 
every intimation he gives me of what he thinks 
of the matter is so far a direct injury, either as 
it withholds the respect which is my due, or 
perhaps denies me to have any ; or else, which 
presses equally hard, as it puts me in mind of 
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the defects which I really have, and of which I 
am truly coiudotiB, and conaequently think 
myself the less deserving of an admonition : in 
every one of which eases, the prond man, in 
whatever language he speiUn it, — ^if it is ex- 
pressive of this superiority over me, either in 
the gifts of fortune, the advantages of birth or 
improvements, as it has proeeeded from a mean 
estimation, and possibly a very unfair one, of 
the like pretensions in myself,^the attack, I 
say, is personal, and has generally the fate to 
be felt and resented as such. 

So that, with regard to the iiresent incon- 
veniences, there is scarce any vice, bating such 
as Are immediately punished by laws, which a 
man may not indulge with more safety to him- 
self than this one of Pride; the humblest of 
men not being so entirely void of the passion 
themselves but that they suffer so much from 
the overflowings of it in others as to make the 
literal accomplishment of the text a oommon 
interest and concern : in which they are generally 
successful, — the nature of the vice being such as 
not only to tempt you to it, but to afford the 
occasions itself of its own humiliation. 

The proud man, — see! ho is sore all over; 
touch him — you put him to pain : and though, 
of all others, he acts as if every mortal was void 
of all sense and feeling, yet is possessed with so 
nice and exquisite a one himself, that the slights, 
the little neglects and instances of disesteem, 
which would be scarce felt by another man, are 
perpetuaUy wounding him, and ofttimes piercing 
him to his very heart. 

I would not therefore be a proud man, was it 
only for this, that it should not be in the power 
of every one who thought fit to chastise me ; 
my other infirmities, however unworthy of me, 
at least will not incommode mo : so little dis- 
coimtenance do I see given to them, that it is not 
the world's fault if I suffer by them : but here, 
if I exalt myself, I have noprosxtect of escaping ; 
with this vice, I stand swoln up in everybody's 
way, and must unavoidably be thrust back. 
Whichever way I turn, whatever step I take, 
under the direction of this passion, I press un- 
kindly upon some one, and, in return, must 
prepare myself for such mortif|^g repulses as 
will bring me down, and make me go on my way 
sorrowing. 

This is from tho nature of things, and the 
experience of life as far book as Solomon, whose 
observation upon it was the same ; and it will 
ever hold good *that before honour was humility, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. Put not 
therefore thyself forth in the presence of the 
king, and stand not in the place of great men ; 
for better is it (which, by the way, is the very 
dissuasive in the text)— better it it that it be 
■aid unto thee, Friend, come up higher, than 
that thou shouldst be put lower in the presence 
of the prince whom tMne eyes have seen.* 

Thus much for the illustration of this one 



argument of our Saviour's against Pride: 
there are many other considerationB which 
expose the weakness of it, which his knowledfi 
of the heart of man might have suggested; Inft 
as the particular occasion which gave rise t» 
this lecture of our Savionr'a against Pridi 
naturally led him to speak of the mortificatioBi 
which attend suoh instuiees of it aa he il« 
beheld,— for this reason the other axganmii 
might be omitted, which perhaps in a set dii- 
ooune would be doing injustice to the sobjcet 
I shall therefore, in the remaining part of tlm, 
beg leave to offer some other considerBtiQniflf 
a moral as well as a religious nature npon tint 
subject, as so many inducements to olMck tidi 
weak passion in man ; which, though one of tiv 
most inconvenient of his infirmltiee, the moii 
painful and discourteous to society, yet by and 
fatality, so it is that there are few viees, eiMpk 
such whose temptations are immediately sestod 
in our natures, to which there is so genenl* 
proi)ensity throughout the whole race. 

This had led some satirical pens to write, Hat 
all mankind at the bottom were proud alib; 
that one man differed from another not sonnub 
in the different ' portions which he possessed of 
it as in the different art and address by vhidi 
he excels in the management and disguise of ik 
to the world. We trample, no doubt too often, 
upon the pride of Plato's mantle, with as grsit 
a pride of our own ; yet on the whole the vsmiik 
has more spleen than truth in it ; there bens 
thousands (if any evidence is to be allowed) of 
the most unaffected humility, and truest poverty 
of spirit, which actions can give proof of. Not- 
withstanding this, BO much may be allowed te 
the observation. That Pride is a vice which 
grows up in society so insensibly; steals in un- 
observed upon the heart upon so many occasions ; 
forms itself upon such strange pretensions, and, 
when it has done, veils itself under such a 
variety of unsuspected appearanoes, — somstimei 
even under that of Himiility itself ; in all which 
cases. Self-love, like a fidse Mend, insteid of 
checking, most treacherously feeds tiiis Immoar, 
points out some exoellenoe in every sonl tonski 
him vain, and think more highly of himself tbsa 
he ought to think ; that, upon the whole, them 
is no one weak n ess into which the hesrt of 
man is more easily betrayed, or wbioh requhsi 
greater helps of gpod sense and good priDc^hi 
to guard against. 

And first, the root from whieh it sprii^ is no 
inconsiderable discredit to the fruit. 

If you look into the best moral writers, who 
have taken pains to search into the grounds d 
this passion, they will tell you that Pride is ths 
vice of little and eontraoted souls ; that, whst- 
ever affectation of greatness it generally wean 
and carries in the looks, there is always mean- 
ness in the heart of it. A haughty and anabjsek 
temper, I believe, are mueh nearer ^irm than 
they will acknowledge ; like iioor xelatiooMi thsf 
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look a little ihy at one another at first sight, 
•Irat, trace back their pedigree, they are but 
collatexal branches from the same siom; and 
-tiieie is scarce any one who has not seen many 
audi instances of it as one of onr poets alludes 
to in that admirable stroke he has givon of this 
aflbiity, in his description of a ' Pride which licks 
-the dust.' 

As it has meannew at the bottom of it, so it is 
justly charged with having fseakncss there too, 
of which it gives the strongest proof in regard 
to the chief end it has in view, and the absurd 
means it takes to bring it about. 

Oonrider a moment. What is it the proud 
man aims at? Why, such a measure of respect 
and deference as is due to his superior merit, 
.«tc. 

Now good sense and a knowledge of the world 
ahow UB that, how much soever of theso are due 
to a man, allowing he has made a right calcula- 
tion, they ore still dues of such a nature that 
they are not to bo insisted upon. Honour and 
Kespeot must be a * Free-will offering;' treat 
them otherwise, and claim them from the world 
as a tax, they are sure to be withhold ; the first 
discovery of such an expectation disappoints it, 
and prejudices your title to it for ever. 

To this speculative argument of its weakness 
it has generally the ill fate to add another of a 
more substantial nature, which is matter of 
fact ; that to turn giddy upon every little ex- 
altation ii experienced to be no less a mark of a 
weak brain in the figurative than it is in the 
literal sense of the expression. In sober truth, 
tis but a scurvy kind of a trick {quolies voluit 
Jbi^ttJia jocari)f when Fortune, in one of her 
merry moods, takes a poor devil with this 
paaion in his head, and mounts him up all at 
4moe as high as she can get him, — for it is sure 
to make him play such fantastic tricks as to 
iMoome the very fool of the comedy ; and was 
he not a general benefactor to the world in 
malrirg it merry, I know not how Spleen could 
be pacified during the representation. 

A third argument against Pride is the natural 
connection it has with vices of an unsocial 
aspect : the Scripture seldom introduces it 
alone. Anger, or Strife, or Kevenge, or some 
ipfmirtftl paasion, is ever upon the stage with it ; 
the proofs and reasons of which I have not time 
to enlarge on, and therefore shall say no more 
than this, that, was there no other, yet the bad 
eompany this vice is generally found in would 
bo sufficient by itself to engage a man to avoid 
it. 

Thus much for the moral considerations upon 
this aubjcct ; a great part of which, as they 
illustrate chiefly the inoonvenionoes of Pride in 
a social light, may seem to have a greater ten- 
<leney to make men guard the appearances of 
it than conquer the poasion itself, and root it 
out of their nature. To do this effectually wo 
iDiui add the arguments of religion, without 



which the best moral diseourse may prove 
little better than a cold political lecture, taught 
merely to govern the passions so as not to be 
injurious to a man's present interest or quiet ; 
all of which a man may leam to praotiso well 
enough, and yet at the same time be a perfect 
stranger to the best part of humility, which 
implies not a concealment of Pride, but an 
absolute conquest over the first risings of it 
which ore felt in the heart of man. 

And, first, one of the most persuasive argu- 
ments which religion offers to this end is that 
which rises from the stato and condition of 
ourselves, both as to our natural and moral 
imperfections. It is impossible to reflect a 
moment upon this hint, but with a heart full 
of the humble exclamation, ' O God I what is 
man ! even a thing of nought ! ' — a poor, infirm, 
miserable, short-lived creature, that passes away 
like a shadow, and is hastening off the stage 
where the theatrical titles and distinctions, and 
the whole mask of Pride which he haa worn for 
a day, will fall off, and leave him naked as a 
neglected slave. Send forth your imagination, 
I beseech you, to view the last scene of the 
greatest and proudest who ever awed and 
governed the world — see the empty vapour 
di8ai>pearing ! one of the arrows of mortality 
this moment sticks fast within him ; see, it 
forces out his life, and freezes lus blood and 
spirits. 

Approach his bed of state, lift up the curtain, 
regard a moment with silence — 

Are these cold hands and pale lips all that 
is left of him who was canonized by his own 
pride, or made a god of by his flatterers ? 

O my soul I with what dreams hast thou been 
bewitched ! how host thou been deluded by the 
objects thou hast so eagerly grasped at ! 

If this reflection from the natural imperfec- 
tion of man, which he omnot remedy, does 
nevertheless strike a damp uiK>n human Pride, 
mucli more must the considerations do so 
which arise from the wilful depravations of 
his nature. 

Survey yourselves, my dear Christians, a few 
moments in this light ; behold a disobedient, 
imgrateful, intractable, and disorderly sot of 
creatures, going wrong seven times in a day, — 
acting sometimes every hour of it against your 
own convictions, your own interests, and the 
intentions of your God, who wills and proposed 
nothing but your happiness and prosperity — 
what reason does this view furnish you for 
Pride? how many does it suggest to mortify 
and make you ashamed? Well might the son 
of Siroch say in tliat sarcostical remark of his 
upon it, ' That Pride was not made for man : ' 
for some purposes, and for some particular 
beings, the passion might have been shaped 
—but not for him; fancy it where you will, 
'tis nowhere so improper — 'tis in no creature so 
unbecoming. 



But why BO cold an assent to so uncontested 
% truth? Perhaps thou hast reasons to be 
proud; for Heaven's sake let us hear them. 
Thou hast the advantages of birth and title 
to boast of, or thou standest in the sunshine 
of court favour, or thou hast a large fortune, 
or great talents, or much learning, or Nature 
has bestowed her graces on thy person — speak, 
on which of these foundations hast thou raised 
this fanciful structure ? Let us examine them. 

Thou art well bom; then, trust me, *twill 
pollute no one drop of thy blood to be humble ; 
humility calls no man down from his rank, 
divests not princes of their titles ; it is in life 
what the clear obscun is in painting ; it makes 
the hero step forth in the canvas, and detaches 
his figure from the group in which he would 
otherwise stand confounded for ever. 

If thou art rich, then show the greatness of 
thy fortune, or, what is better, the greatness of 
thy soul, in the meekness of thy conversation ; 
condescend to men of low estate, support the 
distressed, and patronize the neglected. Be 
great; but let it be in considering riches, as 
they are, as 'talents commited to an earthen 
vessel/ That thou art but the receiver, and 
that to be obliged and to be vain too is but 
the old solecism of pride and beggary, which, 
though they often meet, yet ever make but an 
absurd society. 

If thou art powerful in interest, and standest 
deified by a servile tribe of dependants, why 
shouldest thou be proud, because they are 
hungry? Scourge me such sycophants; they 
have turned the head of thousands as well as 
thine. 

But 'tis thy own dexterity and strength 
which have gained thee this eminence; allow 
it : but art thou proud that thou standest in 
a place where thou art the mark of one man*s 
envy, another man's malice, or a third man's 
revenge, — where good men may be ready to 
suspect thee, and whence bad men will be 
ready to pull thee down? I would be proud 
of nothing that is uncertain. Haman was so, 
because he was admitted alone to Queen 
Esther's banquet; and the distinction raised 
him, but it was fifty cubits higher than he ever 
dreamed or thought of. 

Let us pass on to the pretences of learning, 
etc If thou hast a little, thou wilt be proud 
of it, in course; if thou hast much, and good 
sense along with it, there will be no reason to 
dispute against the passion : a beggarly parade 
of remnants is but a sorry object of Pride at the 
best ; but more so when we can cry out upon it, 
as the poor man did of hia hatchet, — * Alas ! 
master, for it was borrowed.' ' 

It is treason to say the some of Beauty, what- 
ever we do of the arts and ornaments with 
which Pride is wont to set it oif : the weakest 
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minds are most caught with both ; being ew 
glad to win attention and credit from small sid 
slender accidents, through disability of pnzdiii' 
ing them by better means. In truth, besatf 
has so many charms, one knows not how is 
speak against it ; and when it happens tiiat s 
graceful figure is the habitation of a virtiioai 
soul,— when the beauty of the &oe speaks ool 
the modesty and humility of the mind, and tb 
justness of the proportion ndset our thoni^iB 
up to the art and wisdom of the great Creator,— 
something may be allowed it — and somethioi t» 
the embellishments which set it off ; and yel^ 
when the whole apology is read, it will be f oaid 
at last that Beauty, like Truth, never ii so 
glorious as when it goes the plainest^ 

Simplicity is the great friend to natuie, sad 
if I would be proud of anything in this silly 
world it should be of this honest alliauCT*. 

Consider what has been said ; and may tin 
God of all mercies and Irinf^wo— watch ofer 
your passions, and inspire you ' with all ham* 
bleness of mind, meekness, patience, and losy* 
suffering.' Amen. 

XXV.— HUMILITY 

* Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in hesit; oA 
ye shall find rest onto yoor souls.*— Hitt. zl S9. 

Thb great business of man is the x«gulatiai d 
his spirit ; the possession of inch a frame and 
temper of mind as will lead us peaceably thioni^ 
this world, and, in the many weary stages of it, 
affords us what we shall be sure to stand in need 
of — ' Best uuto our souls. ' Best unto our sooli ! 
'tis all we want — ^the end of all our widies sad 
pursuits : give us a prospect of this, we take the 
wings of the morning, and fly to the uttermost 
ports of the earth to have it in pooscasion; wt 
seek for it in titles, in riches, and pleasnzis: 
climb up after it by ambition, come down agsin, 
and stoop for it by avarice — ^tiy all extremes; 
still we are gone out of the way, nor is it tifl 
after many miserable experimente that we in 
convinced, at last, we have been seeking eteiy^ 
where for it but where there is a prospect d 
finding it ; and that is, within ounelves, m a 
meek and lowly disposition of heart. This, ad 
this only, will give us rest unto our aonls,— mt 
from those turbulent and haughty passions wiiitk 
disturb our quiet, — ^rest from tlie provoeatiflst 
and disappointments of the world, and a tnii 
of untold evils too long to be recounted, ■gMn^ 
all which this frame and preparation of fwm^ 
is the best protection^ 

I beg you will go along with me in thk aigr 
ment. Consider how great a share of the «b> 
easinesses which take up and tonaent our 
thoughts, owe their rise to nothing else hd 
the dispositions of mind which are oppooti t» 
this character. 

With regard to the pm9oo$JdxniM and oiinetf 
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hidi aro unavoidably happening to a man in 
is commerce with the world, take it as a role, 
( a man's pride is, so is always his displea- 
ire; as the opinion of himself rises, so does 
le injury— to does his resentment: 'tis this 
hioh gives edge and force to the instrument 
hieh has struck him, and excites that heat in 
le wonnd which renders it incurable. 
See how different the case is with the humble 
an. One half of these painf ol conflicts he actu- 
ly escapes ; the other part falls lightly on him : 
> provokes no man by contempt ; thnuts him- 
If forward as the mark of no man's envy ; so 
tat he cuts off the first fretful occasions of the 
«atest part of these evib; and for those in 
hich the passions of others would involve him, 
In the humble shrub in the valley, gently gives 
ay, and scarce feels the injury of those stormy 
loounters which rend the proud cedar, and tear 
up by its roots. 

If you consider it with regard to the many 
isappointments of this life, which arise from 
le hoi>es of bettering our condition, and ad- 
lacing in the world, the reasoning is the same. 
What we expect is ever in proportion to the 
itimate made of ourselves. When pride and 
ilf-love have brought us in their account of 
lis matter, we find that we are worthy of all 
ononrs, fit for all places and employments: 
I our expectations rise and multiply, so must 
IT disappointments with them; and there 
Beds nothing more to lay the foundation 
\ our unhappiness, and both to make and 
eep us miserable. And, in truth, there is no- 
ling so common in life as to see thousands, who, 
oa would say, had all the reason in the world 
) be at rest, so torn up and disquieted with 
arrows of this class, and so incessantly tor- 
ired with the disappointments which their 
nde and passions have created for them, that, 
tough they appear to have all the ingredients 
' happiness in their hands, they can neither 
mpoond nor use them : — how should they ? 
» goad ii ever in their sides, and so hurries 
em on from one expectation to another as to 
ive them no rest day or night. 
Humility, therefore, recommends itself as a 
ourity against these heart-aches, which though 
lieulous sometimes in the eye of the beholder, 
t axe serious enough to the man who suffers 
em, and I believe would make no inconsider- 
le account in a true catalogue of the dis- 
lietudes of mortal man : against these, I say, 
omility is the best defence. 
He that ii little in his own eyes is little too 
his desires, and consequently moderate in his 
irsuit of them. like another man, he may fail 
his attempts, and lose the point he aimed at ; 
it that is all — he loses not himself, he loses 
it his happiness and peace of mind with it; 
en the contentions of the humble man are 
Qd and placid. Blessed character ! when such 
one is thrust back, who does not pity him? 



when ho falls, who would not stretch out a 
hand to raise him up ? 

And here I cannot help stopping in the midst 
of this argument to make a short observation, 
which is this : When we reflect upon the 
character of Humility, we are apt to think it 
stands the most naked and defenceless of all 
virtues whatever, the least able to support its 
claims against the insolent antagonist who seems 
ready to bear him down, and all opposition which 
such a temper can make. 

Now if we consider him as standing alone, no 
doubt in such a case he will be overpowered 
and trampled upon by his opposer; but if we 
consider the meek and lowly man as he is, 
fenced and guarded by the love, the friendship, 
and wishes of all mankind, — that the other 
stands alone, hated, discountenanced, without 
one true friend or hearty wellwiaher on his 
side; — when this is balanced, we shall havo 
reason to change our opinion, and be convinced 
that the humble man, strengthened with such 
an alliance, is far from being so overmatched as 
at first sight he may appear : nay, I believe one 
might venture to go further, and engage for it, 
that in all such cases, where real fortitude and 
true personal courage were wanted, he is much 
more likely to give proof of it, and I would 
sooner look for it in such a temper than in that 
of Lis adversary. Pride may make a man 
violent, but Humility will make him firm ; 
and which of the two, do you think, likely to 
come off with honour? — ^he who acts from the 
changeable impulse of heated blood, and follows 
the uncertain motions of his pride and fury; 
or the man who stands cool and collected in 
himself, who governs his resentments, instead of 
being governed by them, and on every occasion 
acts upon the steady motives of principle and 
duty? 

But this by the way; — though, in truth, it 
falls in with the main argument; for if the 
observation is just, and Humility has the 
advantages where we should least expect them,. 
the argument rises higher in behalf of those 
which are more apparently on its side. In all 
which, if the humble man finds, what the proud 
man must never hope for in this world, that is, 
'rest to his soul;' so does he likewise meet 
with it from the influence such a temper has 
upon his condition imder the evils of his life, 
not as chargeable upon the vices of men, but 
as the portion of his inheritance by the appoint* 
ment of God. For if, as Job says, we are bom 
to trouble as the sparks fly upwards, surely it is 
he who thinks the greatest of these troubles 
below his sins, and the smallest favours above 
his merit, that is likely to suffer the least from 
the one, and enjoy the most from the other: 
'tis he who possesses his soul in meekness, and 
keeps it subjected to all the issues of fortune, 
that is the farthest out of their reach. No. 
He blames not the sun, though it does not ripen 
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his yine, nor blusters at tho winds, though they 
bring ^im no profit. If the fountain of the 
humble man rises not as high as he could wish, 
he thinks, however, that it zises as high as it 
ought ; and, as the laws of nature still do their 
duty, that he has no cause to complain against 
ihem. 

If dinppointed of riches, he knows the provi- 
denee of God is not his debtor ; that though he 
has received less than others, yet, as he thinks 
himself less than the least, he has reason to be 
thankfuL 

If the world goes untoward with the humble 
man, in other respects, ho knows a truth whidh 
the proud man docs never acknowledge, and 
that is, that the world was not made for him ; 
and therefore, how little share soever he has of 
its advantages, he sees an argument of content, 
in reflecting how little it is that a compound of 
sin, of ignorance, and frailty, has grounds to 
expect. 

A soul thus turned and resigned, is carried 
smoothly down the stream of providence; no 
temptations in his passage disquiet him with 
desire — no dangers alarm him with fear : though 
oi>en to all the changes and chances of others, 
yet by seeing the justice of what happens, and 
humbly giving way to the blow, though he is 
•mitten, ho is not smitten like other men, nor 
feels the smart which they do. 

Thus much for the doctrine of Humility ; let 
us now look towards the example of it. 

It is observed by some one, that as pride was 
the passion through which sin and misery entered 
into the world, and gave our enemy the triumph 
of ruining our nature, therefore the Son of 
God, who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost, when he entered upon the work of our 
restoration, began at the very i)oint where he 
knew we had failed ; and this ho did by endea- 
vouring to bring the soul of man back to its 
original temper of Humility; so that his first 
public address from the Mount began with a 
• dedaration of blessedness to the poor in spirit, 
and almost his last exhortation, in the text, 
was to copy the fair original he had set them 
of this virtue, and ' to leani of him to be meek 
and lowly in heart.' 

It is the most unanswerable appeal that can 
be made to the heart of man, and so persuasive, 
and accommodated to all Christians, that, as 
much pride as there is still in the world, it is not 
credible but that every believer must receive 
some tincture of this character, or bias towards 
it, from the example of so great and yet so 
humble a Master, whose whole course of life 
was a particular lecture to tiiis one virtue; 
and in every instance of it showed that he came 
not to share the pride and glories of life, or 
•well the hopes of ambitious followers, but to 
cast a damp upon them for ever, by appearing 
him»ft1f rather as a servant thui a master, — 
coming, as he continually declared, not to be 



minirtered unto, but to wimiatMr ; and ss ihft i 
prophet had foretold in that moumfol den^ 
tion of him, — to have no fonn oroomeliaMi^aor . 
any beauty that they ahonld desizB him. Tte \ 
voluntary meanneas of bis birth, — the povertj I 
of Ms life,— the low oflioes in which it «u 
engaged, in preaching the goapel to the poor,— 
the inconveniencflB whiofa attended the exees- 
tion of it, in having nowhere to lay his head,— 
all spoke the same language— That the God of 
truth should submit to the saspicioa d aaim* 
posture :^his humble deportment under that, 
and a thousand provocations of a thanklas 
I>eople, still raiaea his character hi^ier; sad 
what exalts it to its highest pitch, is the tasder 
and pathetic proof he gave of the same dkfoii- 
tion at the concluaion and great eataitrofki 
of hia suffering, when a Hf e full of so miaj 
instances of humiUty waa crowned with titf 
most endearing one of * humbling himself evca 
to the death of thecroaa;' thedeathof aslsre, 
a malefactor — dragged to CSalvaiy withost 
opposition, insulted without complaint. 

Blessed Jesus ! how can the man who eelb 
upon thy name but leam of thee to be meek 
and lowly in heart?— how can he but proit 
when such a lesson was seconded Iqr sudi sa 
example? 

If hunulity shines wo bright in the diaiaete 
of Christ, 80 doea it in that of hia religion; tiH 
true spirit of which tends all the same vi^. 
Christianity, when rightiy explained and prac- 
tised, is all meekness and candour, and loie 
and courtesy ; and there is no one pesnon our 
Saviour rebukes so often, or with so nmcli 
sharpness, as that one which is snbveniTe of 
these kind effects, — and that is pride, wiucli, ia 
proportion as it governs us, neoeaaarily Icadmi 
on to a disconrteoua opinion and treatment d 
others. I say neeatariiy, because 'tis a nstont 
consequence, and the progresa from the oDet0 
the other is unavoidable. 

This our Sa\iour often remariES in the cka* 
racter of the Pharisees. They trusted in Uteor 
selves : 'twas no wonder, then, they de^ieei 
others. 

This, I believe, might prindpally relate te 
spiritual pride, which, by the way, is the wont 
of all pride ; imd, aa it is a very bad specieeot 
a very bad paasifm, I cannot do better than cob* 
dude the diKourae with aome lemaika i^ooiL 
In most conoeita of a religious aupariori^F* 
there baa usually gone hand in hand with it 
another fancy, which, I anppoae, baa fed is; 
and that is a peranaaion of aoene aaoie tivi 
ordinary aids and illnminations fran above^ 
Let ua examine tiua matter. 

That the influence and aaaistaoae of God*! 
Spirit, in a way imperceptiUe to na, doee coebb 
us to render him an acceptable service, wekea 
from Scripture. In what partimilar 
this ia effected, ao tiiat the act ahall atiU be 
puted oura, the Scripture aaja not. TTe 
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only the acooont is 10 ; but as for any sensible 

demonstratioiui of its workings to bo f olt as sooh 

within us, the word of God is utterly silent; 

jtor can that silenoe be supplied by any experi- 

CDoe. We have none, unless you cnll the f also 

pretenees to it such, suggested by an enthuai- 

astie or distempered fanoj. Expressly as we 

are told and pray for the inspiration of Qod's 

Spirit, there are no boundaries fixed, nor can 

any be ever marked, to distinguish them from 

the efforts and determinations of our own 

leason ; and, firmly as most Christians believe 

the effects of them upon their hearts, I may 

venture to affirm that, since the promises wcro 

made, there never waa aOhiistian of acoolhead 

and sound judgment that, in any instance of a 

change of life, would presume to say which part 

of hie reformation was owing to divine help, or 

which to the operations of his own mind ; or 

who, upon looking back, would pretend to 

afcrike the line, and say, ' Here it was that my 

own reflections ended, and at this x>oint the 

suggestions of the Spirit of God began to take 

.place.* 

However backward tho world has been in 
former ages in tho discovery of such points as 
€od never meant us to know, we have been 
more successful in our own days. Thousands 
•tan trace out now the impressions of this divine 
intercourse in themselves from the first moment 
XbMfj received it, and with such distinct intclli- 
fenee of its progross and workings as to require 
tto evidence of its truth. 

It must be owned that tho present age has 
Aot altogether tho honour <^ this discovery. 
There were too many grounds given to improve 
4m in the religious cant of the last century, 
when the in-comingSf in-dwellings, and out- 
itUing9 of the Spirit were the subjects of so 
mooh edification ; and when, as they do now, 
the moat illiterate mechanics, who, as a witty 
^vine said of them, were much fitter to fnttke a 
pulpit than to get into one, were yet able so 
to frame their nonsense to the nonsense of the 
timet aa to beget an opinion in their followers, 
not only that they prayed and preached by 
inspiration, but that the most common actions 
of their lives were set about in the Spirit of the 
X^nrd. 

The tenets of the Quakers (a harmless quiet 
people) are collateral descendants from the same 
«ithusiastic original ; and their accounts and 
way of reasoning upon their inward light and 
•piritual worship are much the same, — which 
last they cany thus much further, as to believe 
the Holy Ghost oomes down upon their assem- 
bUiss, and moves them, without regard to eon- 
ditim or sex, to make intercessions with un- 
utterable groans. 

80 that, in fact, the opinions of Methodists, 
V^aa which I was first entering, ore but a re- 
:.piiblioation, with some alterations, of the same 
•extravagant conoeits ; and, as enthusiasm gene- 



rally speaks the same language in all ages, *tis 
but too sadly verified in this; for though we 
have not yet got to the old terms of the in- 
comings and in-dwellings of the Spirit, yet we 
have arrived at the first feelings of its entrance, 
recorded with as particular an exactness as an 
act of filiation, — so that numbers will tell you 
the identical place, the day of the month, and • 
the hour of the night when the Spirit came in 
upon them, and took possession of their hearts. 

Now there is this inconvenience on our side, 
that there is no arguing with a phrenzy of this 
kind ; for, unless a representation of the case 
bo a confutation of its folly to them, they must 
for ever be led captive by a delusion, from which 
no reasoner can redeem them ; for if you should 
inquire upon what evidence so strange a persua- 
sion is grounded, they will tell you, * They feel 
it is so.' If you reply that this is no convic- 
tion to you, who do not feel it like them, and 
therefore would wish to be satisfied by what 
tokens they are able to distinguish such emo- 
tions from those of fancy and complexion, — ^they 
will answer that tho manner of it is incommuni- 
cable by human language, but 'tis a matter of 
fact ; they feel its operations as plainly and dis- 
tinctly as the natural sensations of pleasure, or 
the pains of a disordered body. And, since I 
have mentioned a disordered body, I cannot 
help suggesting that, amongst the more serious 
and deluded of this sect, 'tis much to be doubted 
whether a disordered body has not ofttimcs as 
great a share in letting in these conceits as a 
disordered mind. 

TVhen a poor disconsolated drooping creature 
is terrified from all enjoyment, — prays without 
ceasing, till Ms imagination is heated, — fasts, 
and mortifies, and mopes, till his body is in as 
bad a plight as his mind, — is it a wonder that 
the mechanical distorbances and conflicts of an 
empty belly, interpreted by an empty head, 
should be mistook for worldngs of a different 
kind from what they are ? Or that, in such a 
situation, where the mind sits upon the watch 
for extraordinary occurrences, and the imagina- 
tion is pre-engaged on its side, is it strange if 
every commotion should help to fix him in this 
malady, and make him a fitter subject for the 
treatment of a physician than a divine ? 

In many cases, they seem so much above the 
skill of either, that unless God in his mercy 
rebuke this lying spirit, and oall it back, it may 
go on and persuade millions into their destruc- 
tion. 



XXVL— ADVANTAGES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY TO THE WORLD. 

* Professing themselves to be wise, they became foola*— 

ROXAKS I. 23. 

There is no one project to which the whole 
race of mankind is so universally a bubble as to 
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fbat of being thought mse ; and the affectation 
of it is BO ^daible in men of all complexions, that 
you every day see some one or other so very 
solicitous to establish the character as not to 
allow himself leisure to do the things which 
fairly win it ; expending more art and stratagem 
to appear so in the eyes of the world than would 
guilice to make him so in truth. 

It is owing to the force of this desire that you 
■ee in general there is no injury touches a man 
BO sensibly as an insult upon his parts and 
capacity. Tell a man of other defects, that he 
wants learning, industry, or application, he will 
hear your reproof with patience. Nay, you may 
go further : take him in a proper season, you 
may tax his morals ; you may tell him he is 
irregular in his conduct, passionate or revengeful 
in his nature, loose in his principles : deliver it 
with the gentleness of a friend, possibly hell 
not only bear with you, but, if ingenuous, he 
will thaiik you for your lecture, and promise a 
reformation ; but hint— hint but at a defect in 
his intellectuals, touch but that sore place, 
from that moment you are looked upon as an 
enemy sent to torment him before his time, 
and in return may reckon ux)on his resentment 
and ill-will for ever ; so that in general you 
will find it safer to tell a man he is a knave 
than a fool, and stand a better chance of being 
forgiven for proving he has been wanting in a 
point of common honesty, than in a i>oint of 
conmion sense. 

Strange souls that we are I as if to live well 
was not the greatest argument of Wisdom ; 
and as if what reflected upon our morals did 
not most of all reflect u]>on our imderstand- 
ings! 

This, however, is a reflection we make a shift 
to overlook in the heat of this pursuit ; and, 
though we all covet this great character of 
Wisdom, there is scarce any point wherein we 
betray more folly than in our judgments con- 
cerning it ; rarely bringing this precious ore 
either to the test or the balance ; and, though 
'tis of the last consequence not to be deceived 
in it, we generally take it upon trust, — seldom 
Buspect the quality, but never the quantity, 
of what has fallen to our lot. So that however 
inconsistent a man shall be in his opinions of 
this, and what absurd measures soever he takes 
in consequence of it, in the conduct of his life, 
he still speaks comfort to his soul ; and like 
Solomon, when he had least pretence for it, in 
the midst of his nonsense will cry out and say, 
' That all my wisdom remaineth with me.' 

Where then is wisdom to be found? and 
where is the place of understanding ? 

The politicians of this world, ' professing 
themselves wise,* admit of no other claims of 
wisdom but the knowledge of men and business, 
the imdcrstanding of the interests of states, the 
intrigues of courts, the finding out of the pas- 
lions and weaknesses of foreign ministers, and 



turning them and all eventi to fheir coodIzt^ 
glory and advantage. 

Not so the little man of this world, «b 
thinks the main point of wisdom is to take em 
of himself ; to be wise in his generatka ; ti 
make use of the opportunity, whilst he hai il^ 
of raising a fortune, and heraldizing a sibml 
Far wide is the speculative and studioQi mi 
(whose office is in the cloads) from saeh Wt 
ideaB. Wisdom dwells with him in finding oit 
the secrets of nature ; Bounding the depthi of 
arts and sciences ; measuring the hesTCBi; 
telling the number of the stars, and eaDiB{ 
them all by their names : so that when in es 
busy imaginations we have built and ibilMik 
again * God's stories in the heavens,' aod&i^ 
we have found out the point idiereon to fixito 
foundations of the earth, and, in the IsngoigB 
of the book <^ Job, * have searched out tfaa 
oomer-stone thereof,' we think our titki It 
wisdom built upon the same baads with flMii 
of our knowledge, and that they will coniiBM 
for ever. 

The mistake of these pretenders is shownift 
large by the Apostle, in the chapter from vbki 
the text is taken — * Professing themselves viir' 
— in which expression (by the way) St. Piol ii 
thought to allude to the vanity of the Qaxia 
and Romans, who, being great encoungetioC 
arts and learning, which they had caniedts 
extraordinary heights, considered all other 
nations as &ar6aruin#, in respect of themsehcs; 
and amongst whom, imrticularly the Gr^ 
the men of study and inquiry had assumed to 
themselves, with great indecorum, the title of 
the Wise Men. 

With what parade and ostentation soerer tide 
was made out, it had the fate to be attended 
with one of the most mortifying abatements 
which could happen to Wisdom ; and that vas 
an ignorance of those points which most coi* 
cemed man to know. 

This he shows from the general state of ths 
Gentile world, in the great article of their mb* 
conceptions of the Deity, and, as wrong notioos 
produce wrong actions, of the duties and serviees 
they owed to him, and, in course, of what tfaej 
owed to one another. 

For though, as he azgues in the forcgoias 
verses, ' the invisible things of him from ih* 
creation of the world might be dearly seen tad 
understood, by the things that are made,'— tia^ 
is, though God, by the clearest diseoreiT' ef 
himself, had ever laid before mankind lodi 
evident proofs of his eternal Being, his iniinto 
powers and perfections, so that what is to to 
known of his invisible nature might all sbng 
be traced by the marks of his goodness, and the 
visible frame and order of the world,— jet ee 
utterly were they without exoiue, that tbo«|^ 
they knew God, and saw his image and sop(^ 
scription in every part of his wori□^ ' yet ihiT 
glorified him not.' .So bad a me did tbqr »^ 
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of the powers given them for this great dis- 
corezy, that, instead d adoring the Being thus 
manifested to them in purity and truth, they 
fell into the most gross and absurd delusions, — 
'changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like unto corruptible men, 
to birds, to four-footed beasts and creeping 
things. Professing themselves to be vise, they 
became fools.' All their specious wisdom was 
but a more glittering kind of ignorance, and 
ended in the most dishonourable of all mistakes, 
in setting up fictitious gods, to receive the 
tribute of their adoration and thanks. 

The fountain of religion being thus poisoned, 
no wonder the stream showed its effects, which 
are charged upon them in the following words, 
where he describes the heathen world * as full 
of all unrighteousness,* fornication, covetous- 
nesB, maliciousness, full of murder, envy, de- 
bate, malignity, whisperers, backbiters, haters 
of God, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, 
without natural affection, implacable, unmerd- 
fnL God in heaven defend us from such a 
catalogue ! 

But those disorders, if fairly considered, you'll 
say, have in no age arisen so much from want 
of light as a want of disposition to follow the 
light which God has ever imparted ; that the 
law written in their hearts was clear and ex- 
press enough for any reasonable creatures, and 
would have directed them, had they not suffered 
their passions more forcibly to direct them other- 
wise ; that, if we are to judge from this effect, 
Bsmely, the corruption of the world, the same 
prejudice will recur, even against the Christian 
religion, — since mankind have at least been as 
wicked in later days as in the more remote and 
simple ages of the world ; and that, if we may 
trust to facts, there are no vices which the 
Apostle fixes upon the heathen world, before 
Hie preaching of the gospel, which may not be 
paralleled by as black a catalogue of vices in the 
Christian world since. 

This necessarily brings us to an inquiry. 
Whether Christianity has done the world any 
•ervioe ? And, how far the morals of it have 
been noade better since this system has been 
ttnfaraced? 

In litigating this, one might oppose facts to 
iKti to the end of the world, without coming 
one jot nearer to the point. Let us see how far 
their mistakes concerning the Deity will throw 
light upon the subject. 

That there .w)as one Supreme Being who made 
this world, a^d who ought to be wor8hipi>ed by 
his ereatnresi is the foundation of all religion, 
and so obvious a truth in nature, that Reason, 
M the Apostle acknowledges, was always able 
to discover it ; and yet it seems strange that 
the same faculty which made the discovery 
ihoiild be so litUe able to keep true to its own 
Judgment, and support it long against the pre- 



judices of wrong heads, and the propensity of 
weak ones towards idolatry and a multiplicity 
of gods. 

For want of something to have gone hand in 
hand with reason, and fixed the persuasion for 
ever upon their minds that there was in truth 
but one God, the maker and supporter of 
heaven and earth, infinite in wisdom, and 
knowledge, and all perfections, — ^how soon was 
this simple idea lost, and mankind led to dis- 
pose of these attributes inherent in the God- 
head, and divide and subdivide them again 
amongst deities which their own dreams had 
given substance to : his eternal power and 
dominion parcelled out to gods of the land, to 
gods of the sea, to gods of the infernal regions ; 
whilst the great God of gods, and Lord of lords, 
who ruleth over all the kingdoms of the world, 
who is so great that nought is able to control 
or withstand his power, was supposed to rest 
contented with lus allotment, and to want 
power to act within such parts of his empire 
as they dismembered and assigned to others ! 

If the number of their gods, and this partition 
of their power, would lessen the idea of their 
majesty, what must be the opinions of their 
origin, when, instead of that glorious descrip- 
tion which Scripture gives of * the Ancient of 
Days who inhabiteth eternity,' they gravely 
assigned particular times and places for the 
births and education of their gods ; so that there 
was scarce a hamlet, or even a desert, in Greece 
or Italy, which was not rendered memorable by 
some favour or accident of this kind ? 

And, what rendered such conceits the more 
gross and absurd, they supposed not only that 
the gods they worshipped had a beginning, but 
that they were produced by fleshly parents, and 
accordingly they attributed to them corporeal 
shapes and difference of sex; and, indeed, in 
this they were a little consistent, for their 
deities seemed to partake so much of the frail- 
ties to which flesh and blood is subject that their 
history and their pedigree were much of a piece, 
and might reasonably claim each other. For 
they imputed to them not only the himian 
defects of ignorance, want, fear, and the like, 
but the most unmanly sensualities, and what 
would be a reproach 'to human nature, such as 
cruelty, adulteries, rapes, incest ; and even the 
accounts which we have from the sublimest 
of their poets, what are they but the anecdotes 
of their squabbles amongst themselves, their 
intrigues, their jealousies, their ungovernable 
transports of choler, nay, oven their thefts, 
their drunkenness, and bloodshed ? 

Here let us stop a moment, and inquire what 
was Reason doing all this time, to be so miserably 
insulted and abused? Where held she her 
empire, whilst her bulwarks were thus borne 
down, and her first principles of religion and 
truth lay buried under them? If she was able 
by herself to regain the power she had lost, and 
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put a stop to this folly and conf anon, why did 
she not ? If she was not able to rosist this tor- 
rent alone, the point is given up ; she wanted 
aid, and Bevelation has given it. 

But though Reason, you'll say, could not 
overthrow these popular mistakes, yet it saw 
the folly of them, and was at all times able to 
disprove them. 

No doubt it was ; and it is certain, too, that 
the more diligent inquirers after truth did not 
in fact fall into these absurd notions, which, by 
tho way, is an observation more to our purpose 
than iJieirs who usually make it, and shows 
that, though their reasonings were good, there 
always wanted something which they could not 
supply to give them such weight as would lay 
an obligation upon mankind to embrace them, 
and make that to be a law which otherwise was 
but an opinion without force. 

Besides, which is a moro direct answer, 
though 'tis true the ablest men gave no credit 
to the multiplicity of gods (for they had a 
religion for themselves, and another for the 
populace), yet they were guilty of what in 
effect was equally bad, in holding an opinion 
which necessarily supported these very mis- 
takes, namely, that as different nations had 
different gods, it was every man's duty (I sup- 
pose more for quietness than principle's sake) to 
worship the gods of his country, which, by tho 
way, considering their numbers, was not so easy 
a task ; for, what with celestial gods, and gods 
aerial, terrestrial, and infernal, with the god- 
desses, their wives and mistresses, upon the 
lowest computation, the heathen world acknow- 
ledged no less than thirty thousand deities, all 
which claimed the rites imd ceremonies of reli- 
gious worship. 

But 'twill be said, allowing the bulk of man- 
kind were imder such delusions, they were still 
but speculative. "What was that to their prac- 
tice ? However defective in their theology and 
moro abstracted points, their morality was no 
way connected with it. There is no need that 
the everlasting laws of justice and mercy should 
bo fetched down from above, since they can be 
proved from more obvious mediums : they were 
as necessary for the same good purposes of 
society then as now ; and we may presume they 
saw their interest, and pursued it. 

That tho necessities of society, and the im- 
possibilities of its subsisting otherwise, would 
point out the convenience, or, if yon will, the 
duty of social virtues, is unquestionable ; but I 
firmly deny that therefore religion and morality 
are independent of each other : they appear so 
for from it, that I cannot conceive how the one, 
in the true and meritorious sense of the duty, 
can' act without the influence of the other. 
Surely the most exalted motive which can only 
be depended upon for the uniform practice of 
virtue must come down from a5ore— from the 
love and imitation of that Being in whose sight 



we wish to render ourselves acceptable : tUi 
will operate at all timea and all places, in the 
darkest doset as much aa on the greatest sad 
most publio theatres of the world. 

But with different ooneeptions of the Deity, 
or such impure ones •■ they entertBined, is it 
to be doubted whether, in the many secret 
trials of our virtue, wa slioald not detenuBi 
our cases of consoienoe with much the sunelmd 
of casmstry as that of the Libertine in Tereoee^ 
who, being engaged in a very unjustifiBblB pur* 
suit, and happening to see a picture whidi re- 
presented a known story of Jupiter in a Uks 
transaction, argued the matter thus witiun him- 
self : If the great Jupiter oonld not vestnin tii 
appetites, and deny himself an indulfnies of 
this kind — tgo^ Sonmneio, hoe n(m facenmf-' 
shall I, a mortal, an inconsiderabla mortal toiv 
clothed with infirmities of fieah and blood, pn* 
tend to a virtue which tiia &ther of gods sai 
men could not? What insolenoe ! 

The oondusion %«■ natural enou^ ; sod si 
so great a master of nature^ puts it into tk 
mouth of one of his principal chaxacten, bo 
doubt the language was then understood : it im 
copied from oommon life, and was not tiie lint 
application which had been made of tho stocy. 

It will scarce admit of a question uriiether net 
would not naturally grow bold upon tiie cn& 
of such an example, or whether anah impia- 
sions did not influenoe the lives and monli of 
many in the heathen world,; and had there ben 
no other proof of it but the natural tendency of 
such notions to corrupt them, it had bsen sofr 
cient reason to believe it was so. 

No doubt there is sufficient room for amoid- 
ment in the Christian woild, and we may be 
said to be a very corrupt and bad generation d 
men, considering what motives we have froB 
tho purity of our religion, and the force of its 
sanctions, to liiake us better : yet^ stiU I sfiiB 
that, if these restraints were taken ofl^ the wnii 
would be infinitely worse; and thou^ sat 
sense of morality might be preserved, as it w 
in the heathen world, with the more oooiidBnti 
of us, yet, in general, I am. persuaded that A* 
bulk of mankind, upon such a suppoaition, wosU 
soon come to *llve without God in tlie wnH* 
and in a short time differ from Tmlitw iJMB- 
selves in little else but tlieir oomplsxionB. 

If, after all, the Christian religion hss Ml 
left a sufficient provision against the nitkabtm 
of the world, the shortaad true answer is itt^ 
that there can be none. 

It is sufficient to leave iu witfaost esatM, 
that the excellency of this institution, ii iti 
doctrine, its precepts, and its examples, h* * 
proper tendency to make ua a virtuous sad a 
happy people : every page is an address to Mr 
hearts to win them to these purposes ; bnt « 
religion was not intended to work upon aea 1^ 
force and natural necessity, but bj monl f^ 
suasion, which sets good and evil befon 
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if men liave power to do the evil and 
86 the goodj and will abuae it, this cannot 
voided. Beligton eyer impliea a freedom of 
se, and all the beings in the world which 
I it were created free to stand and free to 
and therefore men who will not be per- 
ed by this way of address must expect, and 
mtented, to be reckoned with aooording to 
ialents they have reoeiyed. 

^L— THB ABUSES OF CONSCIENCE 
C0N8IDEBED. 

we tmit we have a good co]i9clenee.*-^[cBSBW8 
xui. 18. 

iT ! — Trost we haTO a good oonsdenoe ! 
ly, yotf will say, if there is anything in this 
irhich a man may depend upon, and to the 
rledge of which he is capable of amving 
I the most indisputable evidence, it most be 
▼ery thing, wheliier he has a good oon- 
ice or no. 

a man thinks at all, he cannot well be a 
iger to the true state of this account : he 
t be privy to his own thoughts and desires ; 
lust remember his past pursuits, and know 
iinly the true springs and motives which, in 
ral, have governed the actions of his life, 
other matters we may be deceived by false 
orances ; and, as the wise man complains, 
ily do we guess aright at the things that are 
I the earth, and with labour do we find the 
Ips that are before us ;— but here the mind 
lU the evidence and facts within herself— 
nscious of the web she has wove — ^knows its 
ore and fineness, and the exact share which 
7 passion has had in working upon the 
ral designs which virtue or vice has planned 
re her. 

9w, as oonsdenoe is nothing else but the 
fledge which the mind has .within itself of 
and the judgment either of approbation or 
ire which it unavoidably makes upon the 
Msive actions of our lives, 'tis plain, you 
say, from the very terms of the proposition, 
lever this inward testimony goes against a 
, and he stands self-accused, that he must 
isarily be a gwUy maik And, on the con- 
% when, the report is favourable on his side, 
bis heart condemns him not, that it is not 
tter of truMtf as the Apostle intimates, but 
btter of certainty and fact, that the ' con- 
,ce is good,' and that the VMtn must be good 

: first sight this may seem to be the true state 
.e case ; ' and I make no doubt but the know- 
) of ri^t and wrong is so truly impressed 
I the mind of man, that, did no such thing 
happen as that the consdenoe of a man, by 
habits of sin, might (as the Scripture 
res us it may) insensibly become hard, and, 
some tendar part cf his body, by much 
s and continual hard usage, lose by degrees 



that nice sense and perception with which God 
and nature endowed it, — did this never happen, 
or was it certain that self-love oould never hang 
the lieast bias upon the judgment, or that the 
little interests below oould rise up and perplex 
the faculties of our upper regions, and encom- 
pass them about with douds and thick dark- 
ness ; oould no sudi thing as Favour and Affec- 
tion enter this sacred court ; did Wit disdain 
to take a bribe in it^ or was ashamed to show 
its face as an advocate for an unwarrantable 
enjoyment; or, lastly, were we assured that 
Interest stood always unconcerned whilst the 
cause was hearing, and that Passion never go6 
into the judgment-seat, and pronounced sen- 
tence in the stead of Beason, which is supposed 
always to preside and determine upon the case ; — 
was this truly so, as the objection must sup- 
pose, no doubt, then, the religious and moral 
state of a man would be exactly what he him- 
self esteemed it ; and the guilt or innocence of 
every man's life could be known, in general, by 
no better measure than the degrees of his own 
approbation or censure. 

I own, in one case, whenever a man's con- 
science does accuse him (as it seldom errs on 
that nde), that he is guilty; and, unless in 
mduicholy and h]rpochondriac cases, we may 
safely pronounce that there are always sufficient 
grounds for the accusation. 

But the converse of the propodtion will not 
hold true, namely, that wherever there is guilt, 
the consdenoe must accuse ; and if it does not, 
that a man is therefore innocent. This is not 
fact: so that the common consolation which 
some good Christian or other is hourly admini- 
stering to himself — ^that he thanks Qod his mind 
does not misgive him ; and that, consequently, 
he has a good conscience because he has a quiet 
one, — current as the inference is, and infallible 
as the rule appears at first sight, yet when you 
look nearer to it, and try the truth of this rule 
upon plain facts, you find it liable to so much 
error, from a false application of it,— the prin- 
dple on which it goes so often perverted, — ^the 
whole force of it lost, and sometimes so vilely 
cast away, that it is painful to produce the com- 
mon examples from human life which confirm 
this account. 

A man shall be vidous and utterly debauched 
in his prindples ; exceptionable in his conduct 
to the world : shall live shameless, in the open 
commisdon of a sin which no reason or pre- 
tence can justify, — a sin by which, contrary to 
all the workings of humanity within, he shall 
rain for ever the ddudcd partner of his gmlt, 
rob her of her best dowry, and not only cover 
her own head with dishonour, but involve a 
whole virtuous family in shame and sorrow for 
her sake. Surely, you'll think, consdence must 
lead such a man a Ixoublesome life : he can have 
no rest night or day from its reproaches. 

Alas! Consdence had something else to do all 



this time than break in upon him : as Elijah 
reproached the god Baal, this domettic god was 
either talkinff, or pursuing , or was in. a journey, 
or, ptradventure, he slept, and could not be awoke. 
Perhaps ho was gone out in company with 
Honour, to fight a duel, to pay off some debt 
at play, or dirty annuity, the bargain of his 
lust. Perhaps Conscience all this time was 
engaged at home, talking aloud against petty 
larceny, and executing vengeance upon some 
such puny crimes as his fortune and rank in 
Hfe secured him against all temptation of com- 
mitting : so that he lives as merrily, sleeps as 
soundly in his bed, and, at the last, meets 
death with as much unconcern, perhaps much 
more so, than a much better man. 

Another is sordid, unmerciful; — a strait- 
hearted, selfish wretch, incapable either of pri- 
vate friendships or public spirit. Take notice 
how he passes by the widow and orphan in their 
distress, and sees all the miseries incident to 
human life without a sigh or a prayer. Shall 
not conscience rise up and sting him on such 
occasions ? No. — ^Thank God, there is no occa- 
sion. * I pay every man his own, — I have no 
fornication to answer to my conscience, — no 
faithless vows or promises to make up, — ^I have 
debauched no man's wife or child. — ^Thank God, 
I am not as other men, adulterers, unjust, or 
even as this libertine who stands before me.' 

A third is crafty and designing in his nature. 
View his whole life, — 'tis nothing else but a 
cunning contexture of dark arts and inequitable 
subterfuges, basely to defeat the true intent of 
all laws, plain dealing, and the safe enjoyment 
of our several properties. You will see such a 
one working out a frame of Httle designs upon 
the ignorance and perplexities of the poor and 
needy man; — shall raise a fortune upon the 
inexperience of a youth, or the unsuspecting 
temper of his friend, who would have trusted 
him with his life. When old age comes on, 
and repentance calls him to look back upon this 
black account, and state it over again with his 
conscience. Conscience looks into the Statutes 
at Large, — finds perhaps no express law broken 
by what he has done, — ^perceives no penalty or 
forfeiture incurred, — sees no scourge waving 
over his head, or prison opening its gate upon 
him. — ^Wliat is there to affright his conscience ? 
— Conscience has got safely entrenched behind 
the letter of the law, sits there invulnerable, 
fortified with cases and repoi'ts so strongly on all 
sides, that 'tis not preaching can dispossess it of 
its hold. 

Another shall want even this refuge, — shall 
break through all this ceremony of slow chicane ; 
scorns the doubtfid workings of secret plots and 
cautious trains to bring about his purpose. See 
the barefaced villain, how he cheats, lies, per- 
jures, robs, murders — Horrid ! But, indeed, 
much better was not to be expected in this case. 
—The poor man was in the dark ! His priest 



had got the keeping of hii conscience, and iQ 
he had let him know of it was, that he miit 
believe in the Pope, go to man, cron bimidJj 
tell his beads, be a good Catholic ; and tktk 
this in all conscience was enough to cany Ida 
to heaven. What !— if he peijures? "Why- 
he had a mental reservation, in it. But if he • 
so wicked and abandoned a wretch as yon teyn- 
sent him, — ^if he robs or murders, will not 0» 
science, on every such act, receive a wooai 
itself ? Ay,— but the man has carried it to 
confession ; the wound digests there, and viH 
do well enough, and in a short time be qdis 
healed up by absolution. 

O Popery I what hast thou to answer for?- 
whien, not content with the too many Batanl 
and fatal ways through which the heart is eroy 
day thus treacherous to itself above all thinm 
thou hast wilfully set open this wide gate cf 
deceit before the face of thia onwaiy Tntdkr, 
— ^too apt, God knows, to go astray of hinudf, 
and confidently speak peace to his soul vhei 
there is no peace. 

Of this the common instances, which I hsn 
drawn out of life, are too notorious to require 
much evidence. If any man doubts the resli^ 
of them, or thinks it impossible for man to be 
such a bubble to himself, I must refer bim t 
moment to his reflections, and shall then tcb* 
ture to trust the appeal with his own hesit 
Let him consider in how different a d^;ree of 
detestation numbers of wicked actions stand 
there : though equally bad and vicious in their 
own natures, he will soon find, that such of 
them as strong inclination or custom ham 
prompted him to commit, are generally dieased 
out and painted with all the false beauties whidi 
a soft and flattering hand can give them ; and 
that the others, to which he feels no propemity, 
appear at once naked and deformed, surroimded 
with all the tru^ circumstances of f oUy and dit' 
honour. 

When David surprised Saul sleeping in the 
cave, and out off the skirt of his robe, we lesd, 
his heart smote him for what he had dona 
But in the matter of Uriah, where a fsithfol 
and gallant servant, whom he ought to have 
loved and honoured, fell, to make way for hii 
lust, where Conscience had so much greater xee* 
son to take the alarm, his heart smote him ooi 
A whole year had almost passed from the fint 
commission of that crime to the time Natfaai 
was sent to reprove him ; and we read not oiM 
of the least sorrow or compunction of heartk 
which he testified during all that tim% fo 
what he had done. 

Thus Conscience, this once able monitot 
placed on high as a judge within us, and in* 
tended by our Maker as a just and equitaUeoae 
too, by an unhappy train of causes and in^edt- 
ments, takes often such imi>6rfeot oogniiaiioeof 
what passes, does its office so n^UgeniJy, soo^ 
times so corruptly, that it is not to be tnftod 
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alone ; and therefore we find there is a neces- 
sity, an absolute necessity, of joining another 
pxiciple with it, to aid, if not govern its deter- 
minations. 

So that, if yon would form a just judgment 
of what is of infinite importance to you not to 
be misled in, — namely, in what degree of real 
merit you stand, either as an honest man, an 
useful citizen, a faithful subject to your king, 
or a good servant to your God, — call in ReU- 
l^on and Morality. Look,— What is written 
in the law of God ? How readest thou ? Con- 
salt calm reason and the unchangeable obliga- 
tions of justice and truth,— What say they ? 

Let Conscience determine the matter upon 
these reports ; and then, if thy heart condemn 
ihte not, — which is the case the Apostle sup- 
poses, the rule will be infallible, — thou wilt 
have confidence towards God, that is, have just 
grounds to believe the judgment thou host passed 
upon thyself is the judgment of God, and no- 
thing else but an anticipation of that righteous 
sentence which will be pronounced hereafter 
upon thee by that Being before whom thou art 
finally to give an account of thy actions. 

Blessed is the man, indeed, then, as the author 
of the book of EccUsiasticus expresses it, who is 
not pricked with the multitude of his sins, — 
Blessed is the man whose heart hath not con- 
demned him, and who is not fallen from his hope 
tn the Lord, Whether he he rich, continues he, 
or whether he he poor, if he have a good heart (a 
heart thus guided and informed), he shaU at 
ott times rejoice in a cheerful countenance ; his 
nijid shall tell him mx>re than seven watchmen 
that sit above upon a tower on high. In the 
darkest doubts it shall conduct him safer than 
a thousand casuists, and give the state he lives 
in a better security for his behaviour than all 
the clauses and restrictions put together which 
the wisdom of the legislature is forced to mul- 
tiply, — forced, I say, as things stand ; human 
laws being not a matter of original choice, but 
of pure necessity, brought in to fence against 
the mischievous effects of those consciences 
which are no law unto themselves : wisely in- 
tending, by the many provisions made, that in 
all snch corrupt or misguided cases, where prin- 
ciple and the checks of Conscience ¥rill not 
make us upright, to supply their force, and by 
tlie terrors of gaols and halters oblige us to it. 

To have the fear of God before our eyes, and, 
in our mutual dealings with each other, to 
govern our actions by the eternal measures of 
light and wrong, — the first of these will com- 
prehend the duties of religion, the second 
those of morality; which are so inseparably 
Connected together, that you cannot divide 
these two Tables, even in imagination (though 
the attempt is often made in practice), without 
breaking and mutually destroying them both. 

I said the attempt is often made ; and so it 
U ; there being nothing more common than to 



see a man, who has no sense at all of religion, 
and indeed has so much of honesty as to pretend 
to none, who would yet take it as the bitterest 
affront should you but hint at a suspicion of 
his moral character, or imagine he was not con- 
scientiously just and scrupulous to the utter- 
most mite. 

When there is some appearance that it is so, — 
though one is not willing even to suspect the 
appearance of so great a virtue as moral honesty, 
— yet were we to look into the grounds of it in 
the present case, I am persuaded we should find 
little reason to envy such a man the honour of 
his motive. 

Let him declaim as pompously as he can on 
the subject, it will be found at last to rest upon 
no better foundation than either his interest, 
his pride, his ease, or some such little and 
changeable passion, as will give us but small 
dependence upon his actions in matters of great 
stress. 

Give me leave to illustrate this by an example. 

I know the banker I deal with, or the physi- 
cian I usually call in, to be neither of them meni 
of much religion : I hear them make a jest of 
it every day, and treat all its sanctions with s» 
much scorn and contempt, as to put the matter 
past doubt. Well, notwithstanding this, I put 
my fortune into the hands of the one, and, 
what is dearer still to me, I trust my life to the 
honest skill of the other. Now, let me examine 
what is my reason for this great confidence. 
Why, in the first place, I believe that there is 
no probability that either of them will employ 
the power I put into their hands to my disad- 
vantage. I consider that honesty serves the 
purposes of this life ; I know their success in 
the world depends upon the fairness of their 
character ; that they cannot hurt me without 
hurting themselves more. 

But put it otherwise, — namely, that interest 
lay for once on the other side ; that a case 
should happen wherein the one, without stain 
to his reputation, could secrete my fortune, and 
leave me naked in the world, or that the other 
could send me out of it, and enjoy an estate by 
my death, without dishonour to himself or his 
art ; — in this case, what hold have I on either 
of them ? Religion, the strongest of all motives, 
is out of the question. Interest, the next most 
poweriid motive in this world, is strongly 
against me. I have nothing left to cast into 
the scale to balance this temptation. I must 
lie at the mercy of honour, or some such capri- 
cious principle. Strait security ! for two of my 
best and most valuable blessings — ^my property 
and my life ! 

As, therefore, we can have no dependence 
upon morality without religion, so, on the other 
hand, there is nothing better to be expected 
from religion without morality; nor can any 
man be supposed to discharge his duties to God 
(whatever fair appearances he may hang out that 
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he does so), if he does not pay as conscientious 
» regard to the duties which he owes to his 
fellow-creature. 

This is a point capahle in itself of strict de- 
monstration. Nevertheless, 'tis no rarity to see 
a man whose real moral merit stands very low, 
who yet entertains tlie highest notion of himself 
in the light of a devout and religious man. He 
shall not only be covetous, revengeful, impla- 
cable, but even wanting in points of common 
honesty ; — yet because he talks loud against the 
infidelity of the age — is zealous for some points 
of religion — goes twice a day to church, attends 
the sacraments, and amuses himself with a few 
instrumental duties of leligion, — shall cheat his 
conscience into a judgment that for this he is a 
religious man, and has discharged faithfully his 
duty to God ; and 3roa will find that such a man, 
through force of this delusion, generally looks 
down with spiritual pride upon every other man 
who has less aflcctation of piety, though perhaps 
ten times more moral honesty than himself. 
Tkis is likewise a sore evil under the sun ; 
and I believe there is no one mistaken principle 
which, for its time, has wrought more serious 
mischiefs. For a general proof of this, examine 
the history of the Itomish Chxaclu See what 
scenes of cruelty, murders, rapines, bloodshed, 
have all been sanctified by a religion not stiictly 
governed by morality ! 

In how many kingdoms of the world has the 
crusading sword of this misguided saint-errant 
spared neither age, merit, sex, nor condition I 
And, as he fought under the bEtnners of a reli- 
gion which set him loose from justice and huma- 
nity, ho showed none — mercilessly trampled 
u]>on both — beard neither the cries of the un- 
fortunate nor pitied their distresses. 

If the testimony of past centuries in this 
matter is not sufficient, consider, at this instant, 
how the votaries of that religion are every day 
thinking to do service and honour to God by 
actions which are a dishonour and scandal to 
themselves. 

To be convinced of this, go with me for a mo- 
ment into the prisons of the Inquisition. — Behold 
Beligion, with l^Iercy and Justice chained down 
under her feet, there sitting ghastly upon a black 
tribunal, propped up with racks and instruments 
of torment ! Hark ! what a piteous groan ! See 
the melancholy wretch who uttered it just 
brought forth to undergo the anguish of a mock 
trial, and endure the utmost pains that a studied 
system of religious cruelty has been able to 
invent. Behold this helpless victim delivered 
up to his tormentors. His body so wasted with 
sorrow and long confinement, you'll see every 
nerve and muscle as it suffers. Observe the last 
movement of that horrid engine. What con- 
vulsions it has throAvn him into ! Consider the 
nature of the posture in which he now lies 
stretched. What exquisite torture he endures 
by it ! 'Tis all nature can bear. Good God ! 



see how it keeps hii weary soul hanging Jigoa 
hii trembling lips, willing to take iti leave, bnfc 
not suffered to depart. Behold the nnhspiiy 
wretch led back to his cell, — dragged out of tt 
again to meet the flames, — and the inmlts of 
his last agonies, which this principle — tbii 
principle that there can be religion without 
morality, has prepared for him. 

The surest way to try the merit of any db> 
puted notion, is to trace down the oonseqaeiieei 
such a notion has produced, and oompaze than 
with the spirit of Christianity. ISs the shcai 
and decisive rule which our Saviour has left Uk 
these and such-like cases, and is worth a tlum* 
sand arguments. By their fruits, says he^ |S 
shall know them. 

Thus religion and morality, like fMt friesdi 
and natural allies, can never be set at varitnet 
without the mutual ruin and dishonoor of ihm, 
both ; and whoever goes about this nnfriendly 
office is no wellwisher to either, and whatevfr 
he pretends, he deceives his own heart, and I 
fear his morality as well as his reUgion will bs 
vain. 

I will add no farther to the length of tbiidii- 
course, than by two or three short and indepen- 
dent rules, dedudble from what has been nid. 

Ist, Whenever a man talks loudly agsinst idir 
gion, alwa3r8 suspect that it is not his reason, bnk 
his passions which have got the better of hii 
creed. A bad life and a good belief are disagree- 
able and troublesome neighbours; and vfaeit 
they separate, depend upon it 'tis for no otbflr 
cause but quietness* sake. 

2dly, When a man thus represented teDsyoa, 
in any particular instance, thai such a tinos 
goes against his conscience, always beliere he 
means exactly the same thing as when he teUi 
you such a thing goes against his stomacb,— * 
present want of appetite being generally tbe 
true cause of both. 

In a word, trust that man in nothing who Im 
not a conscience in everything. 

And in your own case remember this pliiB 
distinction—a mistake which has ruined thou- 
sands—that your conscience is not a law. No; 
God and Beason made the law, and has pboed 
conscience within you to determine, — not likeis 
Asiatic cadi, according to the ebbs and Oovn of 
his own passions ; but like a BriiiA judge ia 
this land of liberty, who makes no new law, bat 
faithfully declares that glorious law which he 
finds already written. 



XXVnL-TEMPORAL ADVANTAGES OP 

BELIGION. 

* Her ways are ways of pleasantness^ and all her patfei 
are peace.'— Paov. iil 17. 

Thsbb are two opinions which the inooauidento 
are apt to take upon trust : — ^the first is, a vicioos 
life is a life of liberty, pleasure, and happy sd 
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the second is — and which is the con- 
i first — ^that a religious life is a servile 
ncomfortable state, 
breach which the devU made upon 
3cence was hj the help of the first of 
estions, when he told Eve that by 
le tree of knowledge she should be as 
ia, she should reap some high and 
city from doing what was forbidden 
[ need not repeat the success. Eve 
liffcrence between good and evil by 
.^saion, which she knew not before ; 
he fatally learnt, at the same time, 
Lffcrence was only this, that good is 
can only give the mind pleasure and 
id that evil is that which must neocs* 
ttcnded, sooner or later, with shame 

• 

leceiver of mankind thus began his 
-er our race, so has he carried it on 
by the very some argument of delu- 
ifl, by possessing men's minds early 
expectations of the present incomes 
king them dream of the wondrous 
Qs they are to feel in following their 
n a forbidden way — making them 
their own grapes yield not so delicious 
heir neighbour's, and that they shall 
nr thirst with more pleasure at his 
lan at their own. This is the opinion 
Lrst too generally prevails, till expe- 
proper seasons of reflection make us 
time or other, confess that our coun- 
icen (as from the beginning) an im- 
that, instead of fulfilling these hopes 
I sweetness in what is forbidden, on 
ry, every unlawful enjoyment leads 
^mess and loss. 

nd opinion, or, that a religious life is 
id imcomfortable state, has xnreved a 
il and capital false principle in the 
inexperience through life ; the foun- 
hich mistake arises chiefly from this 
rong judgment, that true happiness 
n lies in a man's always following his 
ir ; that to live by moderate and pre- 
os is to live without joy ; that not to 
Dur passions is to be cowards, and to 
-^-tiling for tho tedious distance of a 

mie that a virtuous man could have 
e but what should arise from that 
:)spcct, I own wo ore by nature so 
by the desire of present happiness, 
hat the case, thousands would faint 
iiscouragement of so remote an expec- 
it in the meantime the Scriptuix^s 
cry different prospect of this matter, 
ru told that the service of God is true 
at the yoke of Christianity is easy, 
son vrith that yoke which must be 
on us by any other system of living ; 
ext tells of wisdom, by which is 



meant religion, that it has pleasantness in its 
way, as well as glory in its end — ^that it will 
bring us peace and joy, such as the world cannot 
give. So that, upon exMnining the truth of this 
assertion, we shall be set right in this error, by 
seeing thai a religious man's happiness does not 
stand at so tedious a distance, but is so present, 
and indeed so inseparable from him, as to be 
felt and tasted every hour ; and of this even the 
vicious can hardly be insensible, from what he 
may perceive to spring up in his mind from any 
casual act of virtue. And though it is a plear 
sure that properly belongs to the good, yet let 
any one try the experiment, and he will see 
what is meant by that moral delight arising 
from the conscience of well-doing. Let him but 
refresh the bowels of the needy, — ^let ^irn oom> 
fort the broken-hearted, or cheek an appetite, 
or overcome a temptation, or receive an affront 
with temper and meekness, — and he shall find 
the tacit praise of what he has done darting 
through his mind, accompanied with a sincere 
pleasure: conscience playing the monitor even 
to the loose and most inconsiderate in their 
most casual acts of well-doing, being like a voice 
whispering behind and saying. This is the way 
of pleasantness, this is the path of peace : walk 
mit. 

But, to do further justice to the text, wo must 
look beyond this inward recompense which is 
always inseparable from virtue, and take a view 
of the outward advantages, which are as inse* 
parable from it, and which the Apostle parti- 
cularly refers to when 'tis said godliness has 
the promise of this life as well as that which 
is to come ; and in this argument it is that reli- 
gion appears in all its glory and strength — ^unan- 
swerable in all its obligations ; that, besides the 
principal work which it does for us in securing 
our future well-being in tho other world, it is 
likewise the most effectual means to promote 
our present, and that not only morally^ upon 
accoimt of that reward which virtuous actions 
do entitle a man unto from a just and wise Pro- 
vidence, but by a natural tendency in themselves 
which the duties of religion have to procure 
us riches, health, reputotion, credit, and all 
those things wherein our temporal happiness is 
thought to consist ; and this not only in promot- 
ing the well-being of particular persons, but of 
public communities, and of mankind in general, 
agreeably to what the wise man has left us 
on record, that righteousness exalteth a nation : 
insomuch that could we, in considering this 
argument, suppose ourselves to be in a capacity 
of expostulating with God concerning the terms 
upon which we would submit to his government, 
and to choose the laws ourselves which we would 
bo bound to observe, it would be impossible for 
the wit of man to frame any other pro]x>Bals 
which, upon all accounts, would be more advan- 
tageous to our own interests than those very 
conditions to which we are obliged by the rules 
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of religion and virtue. And in this does the 
reasonableness of Christianitj and the beauty 
and wisdom of Providence appear most eminently 
towards mankind, in governing us by such laws 
M do most apparently tend to make us happy ; 
and, in a word, in making that (in his mercy) to 
be our duty which in his wisdom he knows to 
be our interest, that is to say, what is most con- 
ducive to the ease and comfort of our mind, 
the health and strength of our body, the honour 
and prosperity of our state and condition, the 
friendship and goodwill of our fellow-creatures, — 
to the attainment of all which no more effectual 
means can possibly be made use of than that 
plain direction — to lead an uncorruptcd life, and 
to do the thing which is right, to use no deceit 
in our tongue, nor do evil to our neighbour. 

For the better imprinting of which truth in 
your memories, give mc leave to offer a few 
things to your consideration. 

The first is, that justice and honesty contribute 
very much towards all the faculties of the mind : 
I mean that it clears up the understanding from 
that mist which dark and crooked designs are 
apt to raise in it, and that it keeps up a regu- 
larity in the affections, by suffering no lusts or 
hy-cnds to disorder them ; that it likewise pre- 
serves tho mind from all damps of grief and 
melancholy, which are the sure consequences of 
unjust actions ; and that, by such an improve- 
ment of the faculties, it makes a man so much 
the abler to discern, and so much the more 
cheerful, active, and diligent to mind, his 
business. Light is sown for the righteous, says 
the prophet, and gladness for tho upright in 
heart. 

Secondly, let it be observed that, in the con- 
tinuance and course of a virtuous man's affairs, 
there is little probability of his falling into con- 
siderable disappointments or calamities ; not only 
because guarded by the providence of God, but 
that honesty is, in its own nature, the freest 
from danger. 

First, becatise such an one lays no projects 
which it is the interest of another to bUst, and 
therefore needs no indirect methods or deceit- 
ful practices to secure, his interest by under- 
mining others. The paths of virtue are plain 
and straight, so that the blind, persons of the 
meanest capacity, shall not err. Dishonesty 
requires skill to conduct it, and as great art to 
conceal — what *tis every one's interest to detect 
And I think I need not remind you how oft it 
happens, in attempts of this kind, where worldly 
men, in haste to be rich, have overrun the only 
means to it ; and for want of laying their con- 
trivances with proper cunning, or managing them 
with proper secrecy and advantage, have lost for 
ever what they might have certainly secured by 
honesty and plain-dealing ;— the general causes 
of the disappointments in their business, or of 
nnhappiness in their lives, lying but too mani- 
festly in their own disorderly passions, which, 



by attempting to carry them a shorter way to 
riches and honour, disappoint them of both for 
ever, and make plain their ruin is ttom. them- 
selves, and that they eat the fruits which thdr 
own hands have watered and ripened. 

Consider, in tho third place, that, as tb 
religious and moral man (one of which he csiuol 
bo without the other) not only takes the sorett 
course for success in his affairs, but is dispoied 
to procure a help which never enters into the 
thoughts of a wicked one ; for, conscious of i^ 
right intentions, he can look towards Lcstcs, 
and with some assurance recommend his a&izi 
to God's blessing and direction ; whereas tiie 
fraudulent and dishonest man dares not call for 
God's blessing upon his designs, or, if he doei, 
he knows it is in vain to e^ect it. Now, smss 
who believes that he has God on his side idi 
with another sort of life and courage than lie 
who knows he stands alone, like Esau, with hk 
hand against every man, and every man's hsnd 
against his. 

The eyes of the Lord aro npon the righteou, 
and his ears are open to their cry ; but the fioe 
of the Lord is against them that do evil 

Consider, in the fourth place, that In all good 
governments, who understand their own interest, 
the upright and honest man stands much fairer 
for preferment, and much more likely to be em- 
ployed in all things when fidelity is wanted: for 
all men, however the case stands with them- 
selves, love at least to find honesty in those thej 
trust ; nor is there any usage wo more hard^ 
digest than that of being outwitted and deoeivei 
This is so true an observation, that the greatest 
knaves have no other way to get into bu&iaea 
but by counterfeiting honesty, and pzetending 
to be what they are not; and when the im- 
posture is discovered, as it is a thousand to one 
but it win, I have just said what must be the 
certain consequence : for when such an one 
falls, he has none to help him ; so he seldom 
rises again. 

This brings us to a fifth particular, in vindi- 
cation of the text, — that a virtuous man hai 
this strong advantage on his side (the reveneof 
the last), that the more and the longer he ii 
known, so much the better ho is loved, so mneh 
the more trusted ; so that his reputation and his 
fortune have a gradual increase; and if cala- 
mities or cross accidents should bear him down 
(as no one stands out of their reach in thii 
world)— if he should fall, who would not pitj 
his distress? who would not stretch forth Itf 
hand to raise him from the ground?— Whererer 
there was virtue, he might expect to meet a 
friend and a brother. And tlus is not mereitf 
speculation, but fact, confirmed by numberifi* 
examples in life, of men falling into misfartosei, 
whose character and tried probity ha?e ttt^ 
them helps, and bore them up, when every other 
help has forsook them. 

Lastly, to sum up the aocoimt of the tenpon) 
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which probity has on its side, let us 
that greatest of all happiness, which 
fers to, in tho expression of all its 
; peace, — peace and content of mind, 
n the consciousness of virtue, which 
and only foundation of all earthly 
; and where that is wanting, what- 
tnjoyments you bestow upon a wicked 
nil as soon add a cubit to his stature 
ppiness. In the midst of the highest 
ents, this, like the hand- writing upon 
ill be enough to spoil and disrelish 
but much more so when the tumult 
)f delight is over, when all is still and 
Q the sinner has nothing to do but 
ishes and remorses : and this, in spite 
)mmon arts of diversion, will be often 
' every wicked man ; for we cannot 
upon tho stretch ; our faculties will 
nstant pleasure any more than con- 
; there will be some vacancies, and, 
) are, they will be sure to be filled 
ifortable thoughts and black reflec- 
that, setting aside the great after- 
bhe pleasures of the wicked are over- 
:n in this world. 

lo with one observation upon the 

is argument, which is this : — 

tanding the great force with which 

I often urged by good writers, there 

iBcs wliich it may not reach, wherein 

I may seem to enjoy their portion of 

d live OS happy, and fall into as few 

other men ; and therefore it is pru- 

lay more stress upon this argimient 

bear ; but always remember to call 

d that groat and more imanswerable 

'bich will answer the most doubtfid 

can be stated, and that is the cer- 

future life, which Christianity has 

light. However men may differ in 

ns of the usefulness of virtue for our 

looses, no one was ever so absurd as 

crved our best and our last interest, 

ittle interests of this life were at an 

I which consideration we shoiild 

the great weight which it is fittest 

the strongest appeal and most un- 

motive that can govern our actions 

However, as every good argument 

of religion should in proper times be 

', it is fit sometimes to examine this, 

virtue is not even destitute of a 

eard, but carries in her hand a 

3compense for all the self-denials 

casion : she is pleasant in tho way, 

n the end ; her ways being ways of 

3, and all her patlis peace. But it is 

; and most distinguished glory that 

Is us hereafter, and brings us peace 

and this is a portion she can never 

ted of, — which may God of his mercy 

, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 



XXIX. -OUR CONVERSATION IN 
HEAVEN. 

*For our convenaUon Is in heRven.'— Phil. hi. SO, 

first part. 

These words are the conclusion of the account 
which St. Paul renders of himself, to justify 
that particular part of his conduct and proceed- 
ing—his leaving so strangely and deserting his 
Jewish rites and ceremonies, to which he was 
known to have been formerly so much attached, 
and in defence of which he had been so warmly 
and so remarkably engaged. This, ai it had 
been matter of provocation against him amongst 
his own countrymen the Jews, so was it no less 
an occasion of surprise to the Gentiles, that a 
person of his great character, interest, and repu- 
tation, — one who wa» descended from a tribe of 
Israel deeply skilled in the professions, and 
zealous in the 'observances of the straitest 
sect of that religioil,' — ^who had their tenets 
instilled into him from his tender years, under 
the institution of the ablest masters, — a Pharisee 
himself, the son of a Pharisee, and brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel, — one that was so deeply 
interested, and an accessory in the persecution 
of another religion, just then newly come up, — a 
religion to which his whole sect, as well as him- 
self, had been always the bitterest and most 
inveterate enemies, and were constantly up- 
braided as such by the first founder of it ; — ^that 
a person so beset and hemmed in with interests 
and prejudices on all sides, should, after all, 
turn proselyte to the very religion he had hated ! 
— a religion, too, imder the most universal con- 
temx)t of any then in the world, — ^the chiefs and 
leaders of it men of the lo^icst birth and educa- 
tion, without any advantages of parts or learning, 
or other endowments to recommend them ; — ^that 
he should quit and abandon all his former 
privileges, to become merely a fellow-labourer 
with these, — ^that he should give up the reputa- 
tion he had acquired amongst his brethren l^ 
the study and labours of a whole life, — ^that he 
should give np his friends, his relations and 
family, from whom he estranged and banished 
himself for life, — this was an event so very ex- 
traordinary, so odd and unaccountable, that it 
might well confound the minds of men to answer 
for it. It was not to be accounted for upon the 
common rules and measures of proceeding in 
human life. 

The Apostle, therefore, since no one else 
could do it so well for him, comes in this 
chapter to give an explanation why he had thus 
forsaken so many worldly advantages, which 
was owing to a greater and more unconquerable 
affection to a better and more valuable interest ; 
that in the poor persecuted faith, which he had 
once reproached and destroyed, he had now 
found such a fulness of divine grace, such un- 
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fathomable depths of God's infinite mercy and 
love towards mankind, that he could think 
nothing too much to part with in order to his 
embracing Christianity ; nay, he accounted all 
things but loss— that is, less than nothing— for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Apostle, after this apology for himself, 
proceeds, in the second verse before the text, 
to give a very different representation of the 
worldly views and aensnal principles of other 
pretending teachers, who had sot themselves 
up as an example for men to walk by, against 
whom he renevrs this caution : For many walk, 
of whom I have told you often, and now tell you 
even weeping, that tiiey are the enemies to the 
cross of Christ : whose end is destruction, whose 
god is their belly, and whose glory is in their 
shame, who mind earthly things — ^tifZjrtf — 
relish them, making them the only object of 
their wishes, taking aim at nothing better and 
nothing higher. — But our conversation, says ho 
in the text, is in heaven.' We Christians, who 
have embraced a persecuted faith, are governed 
by other considerations, have greater and nobler 
views. Hero we consider ourselves only as pil- 
grims and strangers. Our home is in another 
country, where we are continually tending: 
there our hearts and affections are placed ; and, 
when the few days of our pilgrimage shall be 
over, there shall wo return, where a quiet habi- 
tation and a pcix>etual rest is designed and pre- 
pared for us for ever. Our conversation is in 
heaven, from whence, says he, we also look for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
Uke unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto hinu It is observable that St. Peter repre- 
sents the state of Christians under the same 
image, of strangers on earth, whose city and 
proper home is heaven : he mokes use of that 
relation of citizens of heaven as a strong argu- 
ment for a pure and holy life ; beseeching them 
as pilgrims and strangers Acre, as men whose 
interests and connections are of so short a date 
and so trifling a nature, to abstafai from fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul, that is, unfit 
it for its heavenly country, and give it a disrelish 
to the enjoyment of that pure and spiritualized 
happiness of which that region must consist, 
wherein there shall in no wise enter anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomi- 
nation. The Apostle tells us that without holi- 
ness no man shall see God ; by which no doubt 
he means that a virtuous life is the sole medium 
of happiness and terms of salvation, which can 
only give us admission into heaven. But some 
of our divines carry the assertion further, that 
without holiness, — ^without some previous simili- 
tude, wrought in the faculties of the mind, cor- 
responding with the nature of the purest of 
beings, who is to be the object of our fruition 



hereafter, — that it is not morally only, bvl 
physically, impossible for it to be happy; sod 
that an impure and polluted soul is not only 
unworthy of so pure a presence at the Spirit ot 
Gk>d, but even incapable of enjoying it, oooldit 
be admitted. 

And here, not to feign a long hypotheiii, n 
some have done, of a turner's being admitted 
into heaven, with a particular descriptian d 
his condition and behaviour there, — ^we need 
only consider that the supreme good, like mj 
other good, is of a relative nature, and eooK- 
quently the enjoyment of it must require warn 
qualification in tiie faculty, as well as the enjoy- 
ment of any other good does : there most be 
something antecedent in the disposition snd 
temper, which will render that good a good t» 
that individual ; otherwise, though (it is troe) it 
may be possessed, yet it never can be enjoyed. 

Preach to a voluptuous epicure, who knovi 
of no other happiness in this world but whtt 
rises from good eating and drinking,— sadi a 
one, in the Apostle's language, whose god is 
his belly, — preach to him of the abstractioofltf 
the sold ; tell of its flights and brisker motka 
in the pure regions of immentity; represent t» 
him that saints and angels oat not, but that ibe 
spirit of a man lives for ever upon wisdom sud 
holiness, and heavenly oontemplations ;— wfaj, 
the only effect would be that the fat glattOD 
would stare awhile upon the preacher, and in a 
few minutes fall fast asleep. No ; if you woald 
catch his attention, and make him take in your 
discourse greedily, you must preach to him out 
of the Alcoran— talk of the raptures of seoraal 
enjoyments, and of the pleasures of the per- 
petual feasting, which Mahomet has desezibed; 
there you touch upon b noto which awakecs 
and sinks into the inmost recesses of his sool; 
without which, discourse at wisely and ab* 
stractedly as you will of heaven, your repre- 
sentations of it, however glorious and exalted, 
will pass like the songs of melody over an ear 
incapable of discerning the distinction of soimdi 

We see, even in the common intercounes of 
society, how tedious it is to be in the company 
of a person whoso humour is disagreeable to oar 
own, though perhaps, in all other respects, of tbs 
greatest worth and excellency. How then eaa 
we imagine that an ill- disposed soul, whose om- 
versation never reached to heaven, but iriuMS 
appetites and desires, to the last hour, have 
grovelled upon this unclean spot of earth ^-hov 
con we imagine it should hereafter take plea- 
sure in God, or be able to taste joy or satisfac- 
tion from his presence, who is to infinitely pars 
that he even putteth no trust in his saints— nor 
are the heavens themselves (as Job says) desa 
in his sight ? The consideration of this has led 
some writers so far as to say, with some degree 
of irreverence in the expression, that it was not 
in the power of God to make a wioked moi 
happy, if the soul was separated from the bod^ 
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^rith all its \ricioiu habits and inclinations un- 
xefoziiied ; which thoaght a very able divino in 
Odir church has pnnued so for as to declare his 
J that could the happiest mansion in 
.▼en be supposed to be allotted to a gross and 
poEoted spirit, it would bo so far from being 
happy in it, that it would do penance there to 
•n eternity : by which he meant it would carry 
appeiitos along with it, for which there could 
be found no suitable objects. A sufficient cause 
for constant torment; for those that it found 
there woidd be so disproportioncd, that they 
would rather vex and upbraid it than satisfy 
Its wants. This, it is true, is mere specula- 
tion, and what concerns us not to know;— it 
being enough for our purpose that such an 
eocpetiment is never likely to be tried ; that we 
stand upon different terms with God; that a 
▼irtaona life is the foundation of all our happi- 
new ; that aa Gk)d has no pleasure in wickedness, 
neither shall any evil dwell with him; and 
that, if we expect our happiness to be in 
heaven, we must have our conversation in 
Heaven, whilst upon earth — ^make it the frequent 
anbjeot of our thoughts and meditations— let 
every step we take tend that way, every action 
of our lives be conducted by that great mark of 
'the prise of our high calling, forgetting those 
^things which are behind — ^forgetting this world — 
^^■^wgoging our thoughts and affections from it, 
and thereby transforming them to the likeness 
of what we hope to be hereafter. How can we 
caqtect the inheritance of the saints in light 
upon other terms than what they themselves 
obtained? 

Can that body expect to rise and shine in 
glory that is a slave to lust, or dies in the fiery 
ponuit of an impiire desire? Con that heart 
ever become the lightsome seat of x>oace and 
Joy that bums hot as an oven with anger, rage, 
envy, lust, and strife, full of wicked imagina- 
tions, set only to devise and entertain evil? 

Can that flesh appear in the lost day, and 
inherit the kingdom of heaven in the glorified 
strength of perpetual youth, that is now clearly 
consumed in intemx>enmce, sinks in the surfeit 
of continual drunkenness and gluttony, and 
then tumbles into the grave, and almost pollutes 
the ground that is under it ? Can we reason- 
ably suppose that head shall ever wear or 
become the crown of righteousness and peace 
in which dwells nothing but craft and avarice, 
deceit, and fraud, and treachery — which is 
always plodding upon worldly designs, racked 
with ambition, rent asunder with discord, ever 
delighting in mischief to others and imjust 
advantages to itself? Shall that tongue, wliich 
is the glory of a man when rightly directed, be 
ever set to God's heavenly praises, and warble 
forth the harmonics of the blessed, that is now 
full of cursing and bitterness, backbiting and 
dander, under which is ungodliness and vanity, 
and the poison of asps ? 



Can it enter into our hearts even to hope that 
those hands can ever receive the reward of 
righteousness that are full of blood, laden with 
the wages of iniquity, of theft, rapine, violence^ 
extortion, or other unlawful gain ? or that those 
feet shall ever be beautiful upon the mountains 
of light and joy that were never shod for the 
preparation of the gospel, that have run quite 
out of the way of God*s word, and made haste 
only to do evil? No, surely. In this sense, he 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he 
wliich is filthy, let him be filthy stilL 

So inconsistent is the whole body of sin 
with the glories of the celestial body that shaU 
be revealed hereafter, that, in proportion 
as we fix the representation of these glories 
upon our minds, and in the more numerous 
particulars wo do it, the stronger the necessity 
as well as persuasion to deny ourselves all 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world, 
as the only way to entitle us to that blessed- 
ness spoken of in the Bevelations, of those who 
do his commandments, and have a right to the 
tree of life, and shall enter into the gates of the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innimierable company of angels, to 
the general assembly and church of the first- 
born, that are written in heaven, and to God 
the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, who have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

May God give us grace to live under the 
perpetual influence of this expectation, that, by 
the habitual impression of these glories upon 
our imaginations, and the frequent sending 
forth our thouglits and employing them on tho 
other world, we may disentangle them from 
this, and, by so having our conversation in 
heaven whilst we are here, wc may be thought 
fit inhabitants for it hereafter ; that, when 
God at the lost day shall come with thousands 
and ten thousands of his saints to judge the 
world, we may enter with them into happiness, 
and with angels and archangels, and all the 
company of heaven, we may praise and magnify 
his glorious name, and enjoy his presence for 
ever. 



XXX.— DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD. 

* SoclnpT, then, that all thc50 things shall be dissolved, 
^-hut manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness? lookhig and hastening 
mito tlic coming of God.' — 2 Tktei: ui. 11. 

The subject upon which St. Peter is discoursing 
in this chapter is the certainty of Christ's 
coming to judge the world; and the words of 
the text are the moral application he draws 
from the representation he gives of it, in which, 
in answer to the cavils of the scoffers in the 
latter days concerning the delay of his coming, 
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he tells them that God is not bIacIc concerning 

his promises, as some men oonnt slackness, bat 

is long-suffering to na-ward; *that the day of 

the Lord will come as a thief in the night, in 

which the heavens shall pass away with a great 

noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 

heat; the earth also, and the works that are 

therein, shall be burnt up.* Seeing, then, says 

ho, all these things shall bo dissolved, what 

manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 

conversation and godliness? The inference ia 

unavoidable,— 4t least in theory, however it 

fails in practice. How widely these two differ 

I intend to make the subject of this discourse ; 

and, though it is a melancholy comparison, to 

consider 'what manner of persons wo rtally 

are,* with * what manner of persons we o\kQhX to 

be ;* yet, as the knowledge of the one is at least 

one step towards the improvement in the other, 

the parallel will not be thought to want its use. 

Give me leave, therefore, in the first place, 

to recall to your observations what kind of world 

it is we live in, and what manner of persons we 

really are. 

Secondly, and in opposition to this, I shall 
make use of the Apostle^s argument, and from 
a brief representation of the Christian religion, 
and the obligations it lays upon us, show what 
manner of x^orsons we ought to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness, looking for and 
hastening unto the coming of the day of God. 

'Whoever takes a view of the world will, I 
fear, be able to discern but very faint marks of 
this character, either upon the looks or actions 
of its inhabitants. Of all the ends and pursuits 
we are looking for and hastenihg unto, this would 
be the least suspected; for, without running 
into that old declamatory cant upon the wicked- 
ness of the age, we may say, within the bounds 
of truth, that there is as little influence from 
this principle which the Apostle lays stress on, 
and as little sense of religion— as small a share 
of virtue (at least as little of the appearance of 
it)— OS con be supposed to exist at all in a 
country where it is countenanced by the state. 
The degeneracy of the times has been the 
common complaint of many ages. How much 
we exceed our forefathers in this, is known alone 
to that Gk>d who trieth the hearts. But this 
we may be allowed to urge in their favour, they 
studied at least to preserve the appearance of 
virtue. Public vice was branded with public 
infamy, and obliged to hide its head yxi privacy 
and retirement. The service of God was regu- 
larly attended, and religion not exposed to the 
reproaches of the scomer. 

How the cose stands with us at present in 
each of these particulars it is grievous to report, 
and perhaps unacceptable to religion herself. 
Yet as this is a season wherein it is fit we 
should be told of our faults, let us for a mo- 
ment impartially consider the articles of this 
charge. 



And first, concerning the great article of !»• 
ligion, and the influence it has at present upoi 
the lives and behaviour of the present timet,— 
concerning which I have said that, if we sie to 
trust appearances, there ia as little as can v«Il 
be supposed to exist at all in a Christian ooimtry. 

Here I shall spare exclamations, and, avoidiog 
all commonplace railing upon the subject, con- 
fine myself to facts, such as every one nho lods 
into the world, and makes any obscrvatioasst 
all, will vouch for me. 

Now, whatever are the degrees of real rdiipoB 
amongst us — whatever they are, the iqppetr- 
ances are strong against the charitable side of 
the question. 

If religion is anywhere to be found, one vonli 
think it would be amongst those of the hig^ 
rank in life, whose education and opportmiitifs 
of knowing its great importance should b&n 
brought them over to its interest, and rendered 
them as firm in the defence of it as eminent is 
its example. But if you examine the fact, jn 
will almost find it a test of a politer ednesiioB, 
and mark of more shining parts, to know nothing, 
and indeed care nothing, at all about it; or, 
if the subject happens to engage the attentks 
of a few of the more sprightly wits, thst it 
serves no other purpose but that of being mtde 
merry at, and of being reserved as a stsadini 
jest to enliven discourse when oonvenstiQi 
sickens upon their hands. 

This is too sore an evil not to be obsemd 
amongst persons of all ages in what is csUed 
higher life ; and so early does the contempt of 
this great concern begin to show itself, thst it 
is no uncommon thing to hear persons dispatini 
against religion, and raising cavils sgainst the 
Bible, at an age when some of them would he 
hard set to read a chapter in it. Andlmiy 
add, of those whose stock in knowledge is some- 
what larger, that for the most part it hss scsni 
any other foundation to rest on but the nnking 
credit of traditional and second-hand objectksii 
against revelation, which, had they leison to 
read, they would find answered and oonfnteda 
thousand times over. But this by the way. 

If we take a view of the public worship of 
Almighty God, and observe in what manner it 
is reverenced by persons in this rank of lifei 
whose duty it is to set an example to the poff 
and ignorant, we shall find concurring evidenaB 
upon this melancholy argument, of a genenl 
want of all outward demonstration of a seMi 
of our duty towards God, as if religion wtf s 
business fit only to employ tradesmen sod 
mechanics, and the salvation of our souls s 
concern utterly below the oonsideraticii of s 
person of figure and oonsequenoe. 

I shall say nothing at present of the low 
ranks of mankind : though they have not jetfot 
into the fashion of laughing at reUgioB, sod 
treating it with soom and oontempi, andlhe- 
lieve are too setious a set of cre«tiini vm t* 
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to it; yet we are not to imagine but 
! contempt it is held in by those whose 
!8 they are apt to imitate will in time 
shake their principles, and render them, 
s profane, at least as corrupt as their 
When this event happens, and we 
> feel the effects of it in our dealings 
em, those who have done the mischief 
1 the necessity at last of turning reli- 
thcir own defence, and, for want of a 
rinciple, to set an example of piety and 
orals for their own interest and con- 

^« 

much for the languishing state of reli- 
the present age. In virtue and good 
perhaps the account may stand higher, 
n quire. 

bere I acknowledge that an unexperi- 
an, who heard how loudly we all talked 
f of virtue and moral honesty, and how 
>us we were all in our cry against vicious 
srs of all denominations, would be apt 
;o conclude that the whole world was in 
ir about it, and that there was so general 
- and detestation of vice amongst us that 
1 were all associating together to hunt 
)f the world, and give it no quarter. 
:>wn, would bo a natural conclusion for 
i who only trusted his ears upon this 
But as matter of fact is allowed 
ividence than hearsay, let us see in the 
how the one case is contradicted by 
;r. 

ver vehement we approve ourselves in 
e against vice, I believe no one is ignorant 
» reception it actually meets with is very 
t : the conduct and behaviour of the 
i so opposite to their language, and all 
' so contradicted by what we see, as to 
;tle room to question which sense we are 

• 

I beseech you, amongst those whoso 
stations are made a shelter for the 
\ they take : you will see that no man's 
IT is so infamous, nor any woman's so 
led, as not to be visited and admitted 
ito all companies, and, if the party can 
it, even publicly to be courted, caressed, 
tered. If this will not overthrow the 
)f our virtue, take a short view of the 
decay of it from the fashionable excesses 
ge, in favour of which there seems to be 
BO strong a party, that a man of sobriety, 
ince, and regularity scarce knows how 
omodate himself to the society he lives 
is oft as much at a loss how and where 
so of himself; and unless you suppose 
re of constancy in his temper, it is great 
it such a one would be ridiculed and 
. out of his scruples and his virtue at 
le time. To say nothing of occasional 

chambering, and wantonness, consider 
ny public markets are established merely 



for the sale of virtue, where the manner of 
going too sadly indicates the intention, and the 
disguise each is under not only gives power 
safely to drive on the bargain, but too often 
tempts to carry it into execution too. 

The sinning under disguise, I own, seems to 
carry some appearance of a secret homage to 
virtue and decorum, and might be acknowledged 
as such was it not the only public instance the 
world seems to give of it. In other coses, a 
just sense of shame seems a matter of so little 
concern, that, instead of any regularity of be- 
haviour, you see thousands who are tired with 
the very form of it, and who at length have 
even thrown the mask of it aside, as an useless 
piece of incumbrance. TMs, I believe, will 
need no evidence : it is too evidently seen in the 
open liberties taken every day, in defiance (not 
to say of religion, but) of decency and common 
good manners ; so that it is no uncommon thing 
to behold vices, which heretofore were com- 
mitted only in dark corners, now openly show 
their face in broad day, and ofttimes with such 
an air of triumph as if the party thought he 
was doing himself honour, or that he thought 
the deluding of an unhappy creature, and keep- 
ing her in a state of guilt, was as necessary a 
piece of grandeur as the keeping an equipage, 
and did him as much credit as any other ap- 
pendage of his fortune. 

If we pass on from the vices to the indecorumi 
of the age (which is a softer name for vices), 
you will scarce see anything, in what is called 
higher life, but what besx>caks a general relaxa- 
tion of all order and discipline, in which our 
opinions as well as manners seem to be set 
loose from all restraints, — and, in truth, from 
all serious reflections too ; and one may venture 
to say that gaming and extravagance, to the 
utter ruin of the greatest estates, minds dis- 
sipated with diversions, and heads giddy with a 
perpetual rotation of them, are the most general 
characters to be met with; and though one 
would expect that at least the more solemn 
seasons of the year, set apart for the contempla- 
tion of Christ's sufferings, should give some 
check and interruption to them, yet what ap- 
pearance is there ever amongst us that it is so ? 
AVhat one alteration does it make in the course 
of things ? Is not the doctrine of mortification 
insulted by the same luxury of entertainments 
at our tables ? Is not the same order of diver- 
sions perpetually returning, and scarce anything 
else thought of? Does not the same levity in 
dress, as well as discourse, show itself in persons 
of all ages ? — I say, of all ages, for it is no small 
aggravation of the corruption of our morals that 
age, which, by its authority, was once able to 
frown youth into sobriety and better manners, 
and keep them within bounds, seems but too 
often to lead the way, and by their unseason- 
able example give a countenance to follies and 
weakneii, which youth is but too apt to run 
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into without such a recommendation. Surely 
age, which ib but one remove from death, should 
have nothing about it but what looks like a 
decent preparation for it. In purer times it 
was the case ; but now grey hairs themselves 
scarce ever appear but in the high mode and 
flaunting garb of youth, with heads as full of 
pleasure, and clothes as ridiculously and as 
much in the fashion as the person who wears 
them is usually grown out of it \ upon which 
article, give me leave to make a short reflection, 
which is this, that whenever the eldest equal 
the youngest in the vanity of -their dress, there 
is no reason to bo given for it but that they 
equal them, if not surpass them, in the vanity 
of their desires. 

But this by the bye. 

Though, in truth, the observation falls in 
with the main intention of this discourse, which 
is not framed to flatter our follies, or touch 
them with a light hand, but plainly to point 
them out ; that by recalling to your mind what 
manner of persons we really are, I might better 
lead you to the Apostle's inference of what 
manner of persons ye ought to be, in all holy 
conversation and godliness ; looking for, and 
hastening unto, the coming of the day of God. 

The Apostle, in the concluding verso of this 
argument, exhorts that they who look for such 
things be diligent, that they bo found of him in 
l)cacc, without spot, and blameless; and one 
may conclude, with him, that if the hopes or 
fears, either the reason or the passions of men, 
are to be wrought upon at all, it must be from 
the force and influence of this awakening con- 
sideration in the text — 'That all these things 
shall be dissolved ;' — ^that this vain and perish- 
able scene must change ; that we who now 
tread the stage must shortly be summoned 
away; that wo are creatures but of a day, 
hastening unto the place whence wc shall return 
no more ; that whilst we are here, our conduct 
and behaviour is minutely observed ; that there 
is a Being, about our paths and about our beds, 
whose omniscient eye spies out all our ways, 
and takes a faithfid record of all the jmssagcs 
of our lives ; that these volumes shall be pro- 
duced and opened, and men shall be judged out 
of the things that are written in them ; that 
without respect of persons we shall be made 
accountable for our thoughts, our words, and 
actions, to this greatest and best of beings, 
before whose judgment-seat we must finally 
ap])car, and receive the things done in the body, 
whether they are good, or whether they are 
bad. 

That, to add to the terror of it, this day of 
the Lord will come upon us like a thief in the 
night — of that hour no one knoweth ; that we 
are not sure of its being suspended one day or 
one hour ; or, what is the same case, that wc 
are standing upon the edge of a precipice with 
nothing but the single thread of human life to 



hold us up ; and that if we fall uui>repaied ii 
this thoughtless state, we aze loit, and nnat 
perish for evermore. 

What manner of penooB we ought to be, iip« 
these principles of our religion, St. Peter Im 
told us, in all holy conversation and godlisea; 
and I shall only remind you how differest s 
frame of mind the looking for and hastemog 
unto the coming of God, under audi a life,!, 
from that of spending our days in vanitj, ind 
our years in pleasure. 

Give me leave, therefore, to eondude in ihil 
merciful warning, which our Saviour, the Judge 
himself, hath given qb at the dose of the nme 
exhortation : 

Take heed to yourselves, lest at any tins 
your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting ind 
drunkenness, and the cares of this life ; andv 
that day come ujion you unawares ; for ai s 
snare shall it come upon all that dwell on tiis 
face of the whole earth. Watch, therefore, lod 
pray always, that ye may be accounted wortbf 
to escape all these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son of muL 
Which may God of his mercy grant, ihrosgli 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 



XXXL— ST. PETER'S GHABACTEB. 

' And when Peter saw It, he answered unto the pcepSa 
Ye men of Israel why marvel ye at thU? or vhy look 
ye 80 earnestly on us, as though by onr ovn power 
or holiness we bad made this man to wslk?'^lcii 
m. I'J. 

These words, as the text tells us, were Bpobs 
by St. Peter on the occasion of his miracnkoi 
cure of the lame man, who was laid at the gite 
of the temple, and, in the beginning of tlM 
chapter, had asked an alms of St. Peter and St 
John as they went up together at the hoar d 
prayer ; on whom St. Peter fastening his eyei» 
as in the fourth verse, and declaring he had lo 
such relief to give him as he expected, haTiag 
neither silver nor gold, but that such as he bad, 
the benefit of that divine power which he lad 
received from his Master, he would impiit is 
him, he commands him forthwith, in the nant 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, to rise up ail 
walk. And he took him by the hand, and KM 
him up, and immediately his feet and aidda* 
bones received strength ; and he levied spb 
stood, and walked, and entered with themint^ 
tho temple, leaping and praising God. 

It seems he had been bom lame, had PMkA 
a whole lif o of despair, without hopes of ew 
being restored ; so that the immediate aeoae ef 
strength and activity communicated to him sk 
once, in so surprising and tmsought-for amaBBOf 
cast him into the transport 61 mind natunlis 
a man so benefited beyond his expeatatknL Ss 
that the amadng instance of a supeiusUinl 
power, — the notoriety of faet, w wnghi si tt» 
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mr of prayer, — ^the nnexceptionableDeBB of the 
jeot, that it waa no impoatnre, for they knew 
at it waa he which lat for alma at the Beanti- 
1 gate of the temple, — ^the nnfeigned ezpres- 
ana of an enraptured heart, almost heside 
lelf , confirming the whole, — ^the man that waa 
saled, in the tenth verse, holding hia benef ac- 
•rs, Peter and John, entering into the temple 
ith them, walking, and leaping, and praising 
od, — ^the great concourse of people drawn 
tgether by this event, in the eleventh verse, 
T they all ran nnto them into the porch that 
as called Solomon's, greatly wondering ; — sure 
rver was such a fair opportunity for an am- 
.tioua mind to have established a character of 
iperior goodness and power. To a man set 
pen this world, who sought his own praise and 
tmour, what an invitation would it have been 
> have turned these circumstances to such a 
orpose ! to have fallen in with the passions of 
1 astonished and grateful city, prepossessed 
xizn what had happened so strongly in his 
ivoQx already, that little art or management 
ua requisite to have improved their wonder 
ad good opinion into the highest reverence of 
ia aanctity, awe of his i>erson, or whatever 
fcher belief should be necessary to feed his 
ride, or serve secret ends of glory and interest ! 
, mind not sufficiently mortified to the world 
light have been tempted here to have taken 
be honour due to God, and transferred it to 
imaelf . He might — not so a disciple of Ohrist ; 
jt when Peter saw it, when he saw the pro- 
enaity in them to be misled on this occasion, 
e answered and said unto the people, in the 
rordB of the text, — ^Ye men of Israel, why 
larvel ye at this ? or why look you so earnestly 
n na, as though by our own power and holiness 
re had made this mon/io walk ? The God of 
Lbraham, and of Isaac/, ajbd of Jacob, the God 
f oar fathers, hath glorifiedvhis son Jesus. 

O holy and blessed Apostle t 

How would thy meek and mortified spirit 
atlafy itself in uttering so humble and so just 
. declaration ! What on honest triumph wouldst 
hoa taste the sweets of in thus conquering thy 
lasnon of vainglory, — keeping down thy pride, 
-disclaiming the praises which should have fed 
t, by telling the wondering spectators. It was 
lot tiiy own power, it was not thy own holiness, 
vhieh had wrought this — ^thou being of like 
lassioiMr and infirmities ; but that it was the 
MTwer of the Gk>d of Abraham, the holiness of 
;hy dear Lord, whom they crucified, operating 
If faith through thee, who wast but an instru- 
nent in his hands 1 If thus honestly declining 
iiononr, which the occasion so amply invited 
bhee to take, — if this would give more satisfac- 
tion to a mind like thine than the loudest 
praises of a mistaken people, what true rapture 
irould be added to it from the reflection that in 
khis instance of self-denial thou hadst not only 
lodie well, but, what was a still more endearing 



thought, that thou hadst been able to copy the 
example of thy Divine Master, who, in no action 
of his life, sotight ever his own praise, but, on 
the contrary, declined all possible occasions of 
it ; and in the ohly public instance of honour 
which he sutfered to be given him, in his en- 
trance into Jerusalem, thou didst remember it 
was accepted with such a mixture of humility 
that the prediction of the prophet was not more 
exactly fulfilled in the hosannas of the multi- 
tude than in the meekness wherewith he re- 
ceived them — Slowly, and sitting upon an ass t 
How could a disciple fail of profiting by the 
example of so humble a master, whose whole 
course of life was a particular lecture to this 
virtue, and in every instance of it showed 
plainly he came not to share the pride and 
glories of life, or gratify the carnal expectation 
of ambitious followers ; which, hod he affected 
external pomp, he might have accomplished, by 
engrossing, as he could have done by a word, 
all the riches of the world, and, by the splen- 
dour of his court and dignity of his person, had 
been greater than Solomon in all his glory, and 
have attracted the applause and admiration of 
the world ? This, every disciple knew, was in his 
power ; so that the meanness of his birth, — the 
toils and poverty of his life, — ^the low offices in 
which he was engaged, by preaching the gospel 
to the poor, — the numberless dangers and in- 
conveniences attending the execution, were all 
volimtary. This humble choice, both of friends 
and family, out of the meanest of the people, 
amongst whom he appeared rather as a servant 
than a master, coming not, as he often told 
them, to be ministered unto, but to minister, — 
and, OS the prophet had foretold in that mourn- 
ful description of him, having no form nor 
comeliness, nor any beauty that we should 
desire him. 

How could a disciple, youll say, reflect with- 
out benefit on this amiable character, with all 
the other tender pathetic proofs of humility^ 
which his memory would suggest had happened 
of a piece with it, in the course of his liaster'a 
life ; but particularly at the conclusion and 
great catastrophe of it — at his crucifixion, the 
impressions of which could never be forgotten ? 
When a life full of so many engaging instances 
of humility was crowned with the most endear- 
ing one of humbling himself to the death of the 
cross — ^the death of a slave and a malefactor — 
suffering himself to be led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, dragged to Calvary without opposi 
tion or complaint, and as a sheep before his 
shearer is dumb, opening not his mouth. 

O blessed Jesus 1 well might a disciple of 
thine learn of thee to be meek and lowly of 
heart, as thou exhortedst them all, for thou 
wast meek and lowly. Well might they profit 
when such a lesson was seconded by such an 
example ! It is not to be doubted what force 
this must have had on the actions of those who 
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were attendants and constant followers of our 
Saviour on earth ; saw the meekness of his 
temper in the occurrences of his life, and the 
amazing proof of it at his death, who, though 
he was able to coll down legions of angels to 
his rescue, or, hj a single act of omnipotence, 
to liave destroyed his enemies, yet suppressed 
his almighty power, neither resented nor re- 
venged the indignity done him, but patiently 
suffered himself to be numbered with the trans- 
gressors. 

It could not well be otherwise but that every 
eye-witness of this must have been wrought 
upon, in some degree, as the Apostle, to let 
the same mind be in him which also was in 
Christ Jesus. Nor will it be disputed how 
much of the honour of St. Peter's behaviour, in 
the present transaction, might be owing to the 
impressions he received on that memorable occa- 
sion of his Lord's death, sinking still deeper, 
from the affecting remembrance of the many 
instances his Master had given of this engaging 
virtue in the course of his life. 

St. Peter certainly was of a warm and sensible 
nature, as we may collect from the sacred 
writings— a temper fittest to receive all the ad- 
vantages which such impressions could give ; 
and therefore, as it is a day and place sacred 
to this great Apostle, it may not be unacceptable 
if I engage the remainder of your time in a 
short essay upon his character, principally as it 
relates to this particular disposition of heart, 
which is the subject of the discourse. 

This great Apostle was a man of distinction 
amongst the disciples, and was one of such 
virtues and qualifications as seemed to have 
recommended him more than the advantage of 
his years or knowledge. 

On his first admission to our Saviour's ac- 
quaintance, he gave a most evident testimony 
that he was a man of real and tender goodness, 
when, being awakened by the miraculous draught 
of the fishes, as we read in the fifth of St. 
Luke, and knowing the author must necessarily 
be from God, he fell down instantly at his feet, 
broke out into this humble and pious reflection : 
'Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord I' The censure, you will say, expresses 
him a sinful man ; but so to censure himself, 
with such unaffected modesty, implies, more 
effectually than anything else could, that he 
was not, in the common sense of the word, a 
sinfiil, but a good man, who, like the publican 
in the temple, was no less justified for a self- 
accusation, extorted merely from the humility 
of a devout heart jealous of its own imperfec- 
tions. And though the words. Depart from me, 
carry in them the face of fear ; yet he who heard 
them, and knew the heart of the speaker, found 
they carried in them a greater measure of desire. 
For Peter was not willing to be discharged from 
his new guest, but, fearing his unfitness to ac- 
company him, longed to be made more worthy 



of his conversation. A meek and modest &• 
trust of himself seemed to have had no hbaH 
share, at that time, in his natural temper ad 
complexion ; and though it would be gm^ 
improved, and no doubt much better principled, 
by the advantages on which I enlarged iboic, 
in his commerce and observation with Ids Lad 
and Master, yet it apiicars to have been sn en)j 
and distinguishing part of his character. Ai 
instance of this, though little in itself, lai 
omitted by the other Evangelists, is preteiied 
by St. John, in his account of our Sanon^ 
girding himself with a napkin, and washisgtb 
disciples' feet ; to which office not one of thea 
is represented as making any oppositioii : Int 
when he came to Simon Peter, the Enai^ 
teUs, Peter said unto him. Dost Thou wash mj 
feet? Jesus said unto him, AVhat I do ttM 
knowest not now, but shalt know hereafioi 
Peter said unto him. Thou shalt never vub 
my feet. — Humility for a moment triomphad 
over his submission, and he expostulates viA 
him upon it, with all the earnest and tends 
opposition which was natural to a humble heai^ 
confounded with shame, that his Lord aid 
Master should insist to do so mean and painfd 
an act of servitude to him. 

I would sooner form a judgment of a maa^ 
temper from his behaviour on such little ottm- 
rences of life as these than from the nun 
weighed and important actions, where a isa 
is more upon his guard, has more prepaiatifli 
to disguise the true disposition of his heaiti 
and more temptation when disguised to imfm 
it on others. 

This management was no part of Peterli 
character, who, with all the real and nnnff^ry 
humility which he showed, was posaessed of 
such a quick sensibility and promptnea of 
nature as utterly unfitted him for art and pn* 
meditation ; though this particular east d 
temper had its disadvantages, at the same tint, 
as it led him to an unreserved discovery of ti» 
opinions and prejudices of his heart, which hi 
was wont to declare, and sometimes in so opa 
and unguarded a manner as exposed him to thi 
sharpness of a rebuke where he could kul 
bear it. 

I take notice of this, because it win htip 9 
in some measure to reconcile a seeming ceiiar 
diction in his character, which will natanl^ 
occur here, from considering that great aid 
capital failing of his life, when, by a preannp- 
tuous declaration of hia own fortitude, he fA 
into the disgrace of denying his Lord; in bott 
of which he acted so opposite to the ehaiadv 
here given, that yon will ask. How oooU M 
humble a man as you describe ever have baa 
guilty of so self -sufficient and ungTOffM a 
vaunt as that though he should die vith Mi 
Master, yet would he not deny him? Or 
whence, tiiat so sincere and honest a ana «tf 
not better able to perform it ? 
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The eMe was thi» — 

Our Lord, bafore he was betrayed, had taken 
ion to admonish his disciples of the peril 
«C Iftpniig, telling them— thirty-first verse — ^AH 
ye ahall be offended because of me this night. 
To whi^ Peter answering, with a zeal mixed 
with too much confidence, that though all 
fthould be offended, yet will I never he oJJ'ended, 
'^to check this trust in himself, our Saviour 
replieiy that he in particular should deny him 
tkriee. Bat Peter looking upon this monition 
no farther than as it implied a reproach to his 
&ithy and his love, and his courage, — stung to 
the heart to have them called in question by his 
Tjotd, he hastily summons them all up to form 
Ida final retolution, — Though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee. The resolve was 
ible and datiful to the last degree, and I 
no doubt as honest a one — ^that is, both as 
foal in the matter, and as sincere in the inten- 
tion — aa ever was made by any of mankind ; his 
diaraeter not suffering us to imagine he made 
tt in a braving dissimulation. No ; for he 
Ipibred himself sufficiently in earnest by his 
flobieqaent behaviour in tiie garden, when he 
4rew his sword against a whole band of men, 
aukd thereby made it appear that he had less 
Qoneem for his own life than he had for his 
Jtfaater^s safety. How then came his resolution 
%o miscarry ? The reason seems purely this : — 
V grounded the execution of it upon too 
oonfidence in himself, — doubted not 
Imt hia will was in his power, whether God's 
^;race assisted him or not ; surely thinking that 
what he had courage to resolve so honestly, he 
iMid likewise ability to perform. This was his 
adaiake; and though it was a very great one, 
Mi it was in some degree akin to a virtue, as it 
i^mng merely from a consciousness of his in- 
tegrity and troth, and too adventurous a con- 
^inaion of what they would enable him to perform, 
oi ilie ihazpest encounters, for his Master's sake : 
m> thai his failing in this point was but a conse- 
qoenoe of this hasty and ill-considered resolve ; 
eoid his Lord, to rebuke and punish him for it, 
did no other than leave him to his own strength 
to perform it, which in effect was almost the 
wme aa leaving him to the necessity of not per- 
ffwyng it at all. The great Apostle had not 
•omidered that he who precautioned him was 
the searcher of hearts, and needed not that any 
■hould teetify of man, for he knew what was in 
nan : he did not remember that his Lord had 
•iid before, Without me ye can do nothing ; 
thai the exertions of all our faculties were 
under the power of his wUL He had forgot the 
knowledge of this needful truth, on this one 
vihappy juncture, where he had so great a 
temptation to the contrary, though he was full 
ef the persuasion in every other transaction of 
hie life ; but most visibly here in the text, 
where he breaks forth in the warm language of 
a heart still overflovring with remembrance of 



this very mistake he had once committed, — ^Ye 
men of Israel, why marvel ye at this ? as 
though by our own power and holiness we had 
wrought this ! The God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, through 
faith in his name, hath made this man whole, 
whom ye see and know. 

This is the best answer I am able to make 
to this objection against the uniformity of the 
Apostle's character which I have given. Upon 
which let it be added, that was no such apology 
capable of being made in its behalf, the truth 
and regularity of a character is not, in justice, 
to be looked upon as broken from any one single 
act or omission which may seem a contradiction 
to it. The best of men appear sometimes to be 
strange compounds of contradictory qualities ; 
and, were the accidental oversights and folly of 
the wisest man, the failings and imperfections 
of a religious man, the hasty acts and passionate 
words of a meek man, — ^were they to rise up in 
judgment against them, and an ill-natured judge 
be suffered to mark in this manner what has 
been done amiss, what character so unexcep- 
tionable as to be able to stand before him ? 
So that, with the candid allowances which the 
infirmities of a man may claim, when he falls 
through surprise more than a premeditation, 
one may venture upon the whole to sum up 
Peter's character in a few words : — He was a 
man sensible in his nature, — of quick passions, 
temi>ered with the greatest humility and most 
unaffected poverty of spirit that ever met in 
such a character. So that, in the only criminal 
instance of his life, which I have spoken to, 
you are at a loss which to admire most : the 
tenderness and sensibility of his soul, in being 
wrought upon to repentance by a look from 
Jesus, or the uncommon humility of it, which 
he testified thereupon, in the bitterness of his 
sorrow for what he had done. He was once 
presumptuous in trusting to his own strength ; 
his general and true character was that of the 
most engaging meekness, distrustful of himself 
and his abilities to the last degree. 

He denied his Master; but in all instances 
of his life but that, was a man of the greatest 
truth and sincerity ; to which part of his cha- 
racter our Saviour has given an undeniablo 
testimony, in conferring on him the symbolical 
name of Cephas — a rock, — a name the most ex 
pressive of constancy and firmness. 

He was a man of great love to his master, 
and of no less zeal for his religion, of which, 
from among many, I shall take one instance 
out of St. John, with which I shall conclude 
this account : — ^Where, upon the desertion of 
several other disciples, our Saviour puts the 
question to the twelve. Will ye also go away ? 
then, says the text, Peter answered and said. 
Lord ! whither shall we go ? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life, and we believe and know 
that thou art Christ the Son of God. Now, if we 
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look into the Grogpel, we find that our Saviour 
pronounced on this very confession, — 

Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it onto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. That our Saviour 
had the words of eternal life, Peter was able 
to deduce from principles of natural reason; 
because reason was able to judge, from the in- 
ternal marks of his doctrine, that it was worthy 
God, and accommodated prox>erly to advance 
human naturo and human hi^piness. But for 
all this, reason could not infallibly determine 
that the messenger of this doctrine was the 
Messias, the eternal Son of the living God. To 
know this required an illumination ; and this 
illumination, I say, seems to have been vouch- 
safed at that instant as a reward, which would • 
have been sufficient evidence by itself of the 
disposition of his heart. 

I have now finished this short essay upon the 
character of St. Peter, not with a loud panegyric 
upon the power of his keys, or a ranting enco- 
mium upon some monastic qualifications, with 
which a Popish pulpit would ring upon such an 
occasion, without doing much honour to the 
saint, or good to the audience; but have 
drawn it with truth and sobriety, represent- 
ing it, as it was, as consisting of virtues the 
most worthy of imitation, and grounded, not 
upon apocryphal accounts and legendary inven- 
tions, — the wardrobe whence Popery dresses out 
her saints on these days, — ^but upon matters of 
fact in the sacred Scriptures, in which all Chris- 
tians agree. And since I have mentioned Popery ^ 
I cannot better conclude than by obser\'ing how 
ill the spirit and character of that Church re- 
sembles that particular part of St. Peter's which 
has been made the subject of this discourse. 
Would one think that a Church, which thrusts 
itself under this Apostle's patronage, and claims 
her power under him, would presume to exceed 
the degrees of it which he acknowledged to 
possess himself ? But how ill are your expec- 
tations answered, when, instead of the humble 
declaration in the text, — Ye men of Israel, 
marvel not at us, as if our own power and 
holiness had wrought this, — you hear a lan- 
guage and behaviour from the Bomish court 
as opposite to it as insolent words and actions 
can frame 1 

So that, instead of, Ye men of Israel, nmrvel 
not at us — ^Ye men of Israel, do marvel at us — 
hold us in admiration — approach our sacred 
pontiff (who is not only holy, but holiness 
itself) — approach his person with reverence, 
and deem it the greatest honour and happiness 
of your lives to fall down before his chfdr, and 
be admitted to kiss his feet. — 

Think not as if it were not our own holiness 
which merits all the homage you can pay us. 
It is our own holiness— the superabundance of 
it, of which, having more than wo know what 
to do with ourselves, from works of supereroga- 



tion, we have transferred the surplus in eedm* 
astio warehouses, and, in pure seal for the 
good of your souls, have established paUk 
banks of merit, ready to be drawn upon at sD 
times. — 

Think not, ye men of Israel, or lay vitiiiB 
yourselves, that we are unprofitable sarsaii^ 
wo have no good works to spare, or that, if ii 
hod, we cannot make this use of them ; that «s 
have no power to circulate our indulgences sad 
huckster them out, as we do tiirongh sU ib 
parts of Christendom ; — 

Know ye, by these presents, that it is ov 
own power which docs this — the pkmi^<i* d. 
our apostolio power, operating with onr ova 
holiness, that enables us to bind and Ioqm, u 
seems meet to us on earth ; — ^to save yoorioali 
or deliver them up to Satan, and as th^ plan 
or diiq>lease, to indulge whole kingdoms at ooft^ 
or excommunicate them all ; Ki^^iing ija^ a 
chains, and your nobles in links of iron. 

That we may never again feel the effsots 4 
such language and piindpleB, may God of Iv 
mercy grant us. Amen. * 



XXXTT.-THIKTIETH OF JANUASY. 

* And I said, my God, I am ashamed and blokhtoBI 
up my face to thee, my God : for onr IniqaiUes an 
increased oTcr our head, and oar trespass is fiiown«| 
onto the heavena Since the days of onr frihen fan* 
we been in a great trespan unto this dsf/— Em 
IX. 6, 7. 

Thebb is not, I believe, throughout all histoiy, 
an instance of so strange and obstinately compt 
a people as the Jews, of whom Bzra comidami; 
for though, on one hand, there never wm s 
people that received so many ^-fi^iipAnioa «{ 
GoiVs favour to encourage them to bs good, 
so, on the other hand, there never was a ytof^ 
which so often felt the scourge of their imqoitia 
to dishearten them &om doing eviL Tet neither 
the one nor the other seemed ever able to maki 
them either the wiser or better ; neither GoA 
blessings nor his corrections could ever softa 
them; they still continued a *->m«iri*«» iBr 
thinking people, who profited by no 
neither were to be won with mcrdes, nor 
fied with punishments, but were, on evciys» 
ceeding trial and occasion, extremely diipossi 
against God, to go astray and act wickedly. 

In the words of the text, the prophets hflst 
overflows with sorrow, upon his rcfiootke d 
this unworthy part of their chatacter; sal 
the manner of his applicatum to God is ss 
expressive of his humble sense of it, and tfaBS 
is something in the words so full of tendgrewi 
and shame for them upon that soore, as be^eab 
tho most paternal, as well as pastnral. ooocen 
for them. And he said, O my God ! I sm 
ashamed, and blush to lift up my face to thee. 
my God. No doubt the holy man was coo* 
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ioimded to look back upon that long Beries of 
10 manj of God's nndeaerved mercieB to them, 
if which they had made so bad and ungratefol 
\ nie. He considered that they had all the 
notires that cotdd lay restraint either upon 
iconsidezate or a reasonable people ; that God 
ad not only created, upheld, and favoured 
hem with all adrantages in common with the 
est of their fellow-creatures, but had been par- 
tcuhurly kind to them ; that when they were in 
he house of bondage, in the most hopeless con- 
Ition, he had heard their cry, and took com- 
assion upon their afflictions, and, by a chain 
f great and mighty deliyeranccs, had set them 
ree from the yoke of oppression. The prophet 
o doubt reflected at the same time, that, 
esides thii instance of God's goodness in first 
iTouTing their miraculous escape, a scries of 
accesses, not to be accounted for from second 
axtses, and the natural course of events, had 
rowned their heads in so remarkable a manner 
B to afford an evident proof, not only of God's 
eneral concern, but of his particular providence 
nd attachment to them above all people. In 
he wilderness he led them like sheep, and kept 
hem as the apple of his eye, — ^he suffered no 
oan to do them wrong, but reproved oven kings 
or their sake; that when they entered into 
he promised land, no force was able to stand 
before them, — ^when in possession, no army was 
iver able to drive them out; that nations, 
preater and mightier than they, were thrust 
orth firom before them; that, in a word, all 
latore for a time was driven backwards by the 
lands of God, to serve them, and that oven the 
an itself had stood still in the midst of heaven, 
x> secure their victories ; — ^that when all these 
nerdiea were cast away upon them, and no 
irindple of gratitude or interest could make 
ibem an obedient people, God had tried by 
nififortunes to bring them back; that when 
nstructions, warnings, invitations, miracles, 
prophets, and holy guides, had no effect, he at 
last suffered them to reap the wages of their 
folly, by letting them fall again into the same 
itate of bondage in Babylon from which he had 
Snt raised them. Here it is that Ezra pours 
rat his confession. It is no small aggravation 
bo Ezra's concern to find that even this last 
teial had no good effect upon their conduct; 
that all the alternatives of promises and threats, 
oomforts and afflictions, instead of making them 
grow the better, made them apparently grow 
the worse: how could he intercede for them, 
bat with shame and sorrow ; and say, as in the 
text, O my Grod 1 I am ashamed, and blush to 
lift up my face to thee : for our iniquities are 
increased over our heads, and our trespass is 
grown up unto the heavens : since the days of 
our fathers have we been in a great trespass 
unto this day ! 

Thus much for the prophet's humble confes- 
mm to God for the Jews, for which he had but 



too just a foundation given by them; and I 
know not how I can make a better use of the 
words, as the occasion of the day led me to the 
choice of them, than by a serious application of 
the same sad confession, in regard to ourselves. 
Our fathers, like those of the Jews in Ezra's 
time, no doubt have done amiss, and greatly 
provoked God by their violence; but if our 
own iniquities, like theirs, are increased over 
our heads, — ^if since the days of our fathers we 
have been in great trespass ourselves, unto this 
day, — 'tis fit this day we should be put in mind 
of it ; nor can the time and occasion be better 
employed than in hearing with patience the re- 
proofs which such a parallel will lead me to 
give. 

It must be acknowledged there is no nation 
which had ever so many extraordinary reasons 
and sui>ematural motives to become thankful 
and virtuous as the Jews had; yet, at the 
same time, there is no one which has not suffi- 
cient, and (setting aside at present the considera- 
tion of a future state as a reward for being so) 
there is no nation under heaven, which besides 
the daily blessings of Gtod's providence to them, 
but have received sufficient blessings and mercies 
at the hands of God, to engage their best services, 
and the warmest returns of gratitude they can 
pay. There has been a time, may be, when 
they have been delivered from some grievous 
calamity, — from the rage of pestilence or famine 
— from the edge and fury of the sword, — from 
the fate and fall of kingdoms round them ; 
they may have been preserved, by providential 
discoveries, from plots and designs against the 
well-being of their states, or by critical turns 
and revolutions in their favour when beginning 
to sink; by some signal interposition of God's 
providence, they may have rescued their liber- 
ties, and all that was dear to them, from the 
jaws of some tyrant; or may have preserved 
their religion pure and uncorrupted when all 
other comforts failed them. 

If other countries have reason to be thankful 
to God for any one of these mercies, much more 
has this of ours, which at one time or other 
hath received them all ; insomuch that our his- 
tory, for this last century, has scarce been any- 
thing else but the history of our deliverances 
and God's blessings; and these in so compli- 
cated a chain, and with so little interruption, 
as to be scarce ever vouchsafed to any nation or 
language besides, except the Jews; and with 
regard to them, though inferior in the stupen- 
dous manner of their working, yet no way so in 
the extensive goodness of their effects, and the 
infinite benevolence which must have wrought 
them for us. Here then let us stop, look back 
a moment, and inquire, as in the case of the 
Jews, what great effect all this has had upon 
our lives, and how far worthy we have lived, of 
what we have received ? 

A stranger, when he heard that this island 
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had been so favoured by Heaven, — so happy in 
our hiws and religion, — so flourishing in our 
trade, — so blessed in our situation and natural 
product, — and in all of them so often, so visibly 
protected by Providence, — would conclude our 
gratitude and morals had kept pace with our 
blessings ; and ho would say, as we are the most 
blessed and favoured, that we must bo the most 
virtuous and religious people upon the face of 
the earth. 

TVould to God there was any other reason to 
incline one to so charitable a belief ! for, with- 
out running into any commonplace declamation 
upon the wickedness of the age, we may say, 
within the bounds of truth, that wo have pro- 
fited in this respect as little as was possible for 
the Jews ; that there is as little virtue, and as 
little sense of religion, at least as little of the 
appearance of it, as can bo supposed to exist at 
all, in a country where it is countenanced by 
the State. Our forefathers, whatever greater 
degrees of real virtue they were possessed of, 
God, who searcheth the heart, best knows ; but 
this is certain, in their days they had at least 
the form of godliness, and paid this compliment 
to religion, to wear at least the appearance and 
outward garb of it. The public service of Qod 
was better frequented, and in a devout as well 
as regular manner ; there was no open profane- 
ness in our streets, to put piety to the blush, 
nor domestic ridicule to make her uneasy, and 
force her to withdraw. 

Keligion, though treated with freedom, was 
still treated with respect ; the youth of both 
sexes kept under greater restraint ; good order 
and good hours were then kept up in most 
families ; and, in a word, a greater strictness 
and sobriety of manners maintained throughout, 
amongst people of all ranks and conditions ; so 
that vice, however secretly it might be prac- 
tised, was ashamed to be seen. 

But all this has insensibly been borne down 
ever since the days of our forefathers^ trespass, 
when, to avoid one extrepie, we began to run 
into another ; so that, instead of any great re- 
ligion amongst us, you see thousands who are 
tired even of the form of it, and who have at 
length thrown the mask of it aside, as an use- 
less incumbrance. 

But this licentiousness, he would say, may bo 
cliiefly owing to a long course of prosperity, 
which is apt to corrupt men's minds. God has 
since this tried you with afBictions ; you have 
been visited with a long and expensive war : 
God has sent, moreover, a pestilence amongst 
your cattle, which has cut off the flock from the 
fold, and left no herd in the stalls. Surely, 
he'll say, two such terrible scourges must have 
awakened the consciences of the most unthink- 
ing part of you, and forced the inhabitants of 
your lands, from such admonitions, though they 
failed lii'ith the Jews, to have learnt righteous- 
ness for themselves. 



I own this is the natural effect, and ons vodl 
hope should always be the natural use tnd ii&- 
provement from such calamities ; for we oIte& 
find that numbers who in prosperity seem to 
forget God, do yet remember him in the day of 
trouble and distress. Yet, consider this na^oB* 
ally, we see no such effect from it, in faet, ai 
one would bo led to expect from the speenli- 
tion: for instance, with all the devistatka, 
bloodshed, and expense which the war has ooca- 
sioned, how many converts has it made to fin- 
gality, to virtue, or even to seriousness iisdf ? 
The pestilence amongst our cattle, thouj^ ithu 
distressed and utterly undone so many thoo* 
sands, yet what one visible alteration Las ft 
made in the course of our lives ? 

And though one would imagine that ^ M- 
cessary drains of taxes for the one, and the ka 
of rents and property from the other, ihoald 
in some measure have withdrawn the meau cf 
gratifying our passions as we have done ; jel 
what appearance is there amongst us thatii 
is so? 

What one fashionable foUy or extrav^MM 
has been checked by it ? Is not there the aw 
luxury and epicurism of entertainments at oar 
tables ? do we not pursue with eagerness tits 
same giddy round of trifling diversions? is srt 
the infection diffused amongst people of iH 
ranks and all ages? And even grey hairs, whfli 
sober example and manners ought to check tbo 
extravagant sallies of the thoughtless, gay, and 
unexperienced, too often totter imder the tamt 
costly ornaments, and join the general xiot 
Where vanity like this governs the heart, eves 
charity will allow us to suppose that a coosdom* 
ness of their inability to pursue greater exoesMS 
is the only vexation of spirit. In truth, thD 
observation falls in with the main intention of 
the discourse, which is not framed to llasicr 
your follies, but plainly to point them oat, aai 
show you the general corruption of ma]i]ifln» 
and want of rdigion, which all men see, and 
which the wise and good so much lament 

But the inquirer will naturally go on and saj, 
that though this representation does not omwcr 
his expectations, undoubtedly we must hafe 
profited by these lessons in other respeeti; 
though we have not approved our understanl* 
ing in the sight of God, by a virtuous use <^ our 
misfortunes, to true wisdom, that we must have 
improved them, however, to political wudon: 
so that he would say, though the English do sot 
appear to be a religious people, they are at kaii 
a loyal one ; they have so often felt the sooop 
of rebellion, and have tasted so much shazp frvt 
from it, as to have set their teeth on edge to 
ever. But, good God ! how would he be asfaK 
nished to find, that though we have been ■) | 
often tossed to and fro by our own tempestnooi 
humours, we were not yet sick of the stonn! 
that though we solemiJj, on every retom ^ 
this day, lament the goilt of oar fon&tbenii 
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itflining their hands in blood, we never once 
sliink of our principles and practices which tend 
tliQ BOie way I and, though the providence of 
Gkxl has set bounds, that they do not work as 
much mischief as in days of distraction and de- 
solationy little reason have we to ascribe the 
ooerit thereof to our own wisdom ; so that, when 
tlie whole account is stated betwixt us, there 
seems nothing to prevent the application of the 
■rords in the text, — that our iniquities are in- 
creased over our heads, and our trespass is grown 
ap unto the heavens. Sinco the days of our 
Fathers have we been in a great trespass unto 
this day; and though it is fit and becoming 
that we weep for them, 'tis much more so that 
wre weep for ourselves, that we lament our own 
Gorraptions, and the little advantages we have 
made of the mercies or chastisements of God, 
or from the sins and provocations of our f ore- 
liatbers. 

This is the fruit we are to gather in a day of 
such humiliation ; and unless it produces that 
for ns, by a reformation of our manners, and by 
turning us from the error of our ways, the scr- 
Tice of this day is more a senseless insult upon 
the memories of our ancestors than an honest 
design to profit by their mistakes and misfor- 
tunes, and to become wiser and better from our 
reflections upon them. 

Till this is done, it avails little though we 
pray fervently to God not to lay their sins to 
<oar oharge, whilst we have so many remaining 
of our own. Unless we are touched for our- 
selves, how can we expect he should hear our 
cry? It is the wicked corruption of a people 
which they are to thank, for whatever natural 
calamities they f eeL This is the very state we 
are in, which, by disengaging Providence from 
taking our part, will always leave a people ex- 
posed to the whole force of accidents, both from 
within and without : and however statesmen 
may dispute about the causes of the growth or 
decay of kingdoms, it is for this cause a matter 
of eternal truth, that as virtue and religion are 
our only recommendation to God, they are con- 
sequently the only true basis of our happiness 
and prosperity on earth ; and however we may 
shelter ourselves under distinctions of party, 
that a wicked man is the worst enemy the State 
has ; and, for the contrary, it will always be 
found that a virtuous man is the best patriot 
and the best subject the king has. And though 
an individual may say. What will my righteous- 
ness profit a nation of men ? I answer, If it fail 
el a blessing here (which is not likely), it will 
have one advantage, it will save thy own soul, 
and give thee that peace at the last which this 
vorld cannot take away. 
AVhich God, oi his infinite mercy, grant us all. 
) Amen. 



XXXIII. 

' Desplsest thon the riches of his goodness, and forbear* 
ance, and long-suffering; not knowing that the gooa- 
ness of God leadeth theo to repentance? *—RuaL ii. 4. 

So says St. PauL And 

* Becaose sentence against an evil work Is not executed 
speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men Is 
fully set in them to do evil.'— Ecclks. viii. 11. 

Take either as you like it, you will get nothing 
by the bargain. 

'Tis a terrible character of the world which 
SolomoQ is here accoimting for,— that their 
hearts were f uUy set in them to do eviL And 
the general outcry against the wickedness of the 
age,— in every age from Solomon's down to this, 
— shows but too lamentably what grounds have 
all along been given for the complaint. 

The disorder and confusion arising in the 
affairs of the world from the wickedness of it 
being ever such, so evidently seen, so severely 
felt, as naturally to induce every one who was 
a spectator or a sufferer to give the melan- 
choly preference to the times he lived in ; as if 
the corruptions of men's manners had not only 
exceeded the reports of former days, but the 
power almost of rising above the pitch to which 
the wickedness of the age was arrived. How 
far they may have been deceived in such calcu- 
lations, I shall not inquire ; let it suffice that 
mankind have ever been bad, considering what 
motives they have had to be better ; and, taking 
this for granted, instead of declaiming against 
it, let us see whether a discourse may not be as 
serviceable, by endeavouring, as Solomon has 
here done, rather to give an account of it, and, 
by tracing back the evils to their first principles, 
to direct ourselves to the true remedy against 
them. 

Let it here bo only premised, that the wicked- 
ness either of the present or past times, what- 
ever scandal and reproach it brings upon Chris- 
tians, ought not in reason to reflect dishonour 
upon Christianity, which is so apparently well 
framed to make us good, that there is not a 
greater paradox in nature than that so good a 
religion should be no better recommended by 
its professors. Though this may seem a i)ara- 
dox, *tis still, I say, no objection, though it has 
often been made use of against Christianity; 
since, if the morals of men are not reformed, 
it is not owing to a defect in the revelation, but 
'tis owing to the same causes which defeated all 
the use and intent of reason before revelation 
was given. For, setting aside the obligation 
which a divine law lays upon us, whoever con- 
siders the state and condition of human nature, 
and, upon this view, how much stronger the 
natural motives are to virtue than to vice, 
would expect to find the world much better 
than it is, or ever has been. For who would 
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lujiposc the gcnei-ality of mankind to betray so 
much folly as to act against the common inte- 
rests of their own kind, as every man docs who 
yields to the temptation of what is wrong? 
But, on the other side, if men first look into the 
X)ractice of the world, and there observe the 
stmngo prevalency of vice, and how willing 
men are to defend as well as to commit it, one 
would think they believed that all discourses of 
virtue and honesty were mere matter of specu- 
lation, for men to entertain some idle hours 
with, and say truly, that men seemed imiver- 
sally to be agreed in nothing but in speaking 
well and doing ill. But this casts no more dis- 
honour upon reason than it does upon revela- 
tion ; the truth of the case being this, that no 
motives have been great enough to restrain 
those from sin who have secretly loved it, and 
only sought pretences for the practice of it. So 
that, if the light of the gospel has not left a 
sufncient provision against the wickedness of 
the world, the true answer is, that there can bo 
none. Tis sufficient that the excellency of 
Christianity in doctrine and precepts, and its 
proper tendency to make us virtuous as well as 
happy, is a strong evidence of its divine original ; 
and these advantages it has above any institu- 
tion that ever was in the world, — it gives the 
best directions, the best examx)les, the greatest 
encoun^cments, the best helps, and the greatest 
obligations to gratitude. But as religion was 
not to work upon men by way of force and na- 
tural necessity, but by moral persuasion, which 
sets good and evil before them, so, if men have 
power to do evil or choose the good, and will 
abuse it, this cannot be avoided. Not only reli- 
gion, but even reason itself, must necessarily 
imply a freedom of choice ; and oil the beings 
in the world wliich have it were created free 
to stand or free to fall ; and therefore men that 
will not be wrought upon by this way of address, 
must expect and be contented to feel the stroke 
of that rod which is prepared for the back of 
fools, ofttimes in this world, but undoubtedly 
in the next, from the hands of a righteous Go- 
vernor, who will finally render to every man 
according to his works. 

Because this sentence is not always executed 
■peedily, is the wise man's account of the 
general licentiousness wliich prevailed through 
the race of mankind so early as his days ; and 
we may allow it a place amongst the many 
other fatal causes of depravation in our own, 
a few of which I shall beg leave to add to this 
explication of the wiso man's, subjoining a few 
practical cautions in relation to each as I go 
along. 

To begin with Solomon^s account in the text, 
that because sentence ag<unst an evil work is 
not executed speedily, therefore the hearts of 
the sons of men are fully set in them to do evil — 

It seems somewhat hard to understand the 
eonsequence why men should grow more des- 



perately wicked because God is mereiful, ssd 
gives them space to repent : this is no Bstual 
effect, nor docs the wise man intend to i««mn^ 
that the goodness and long-snfifering of God 
is the cause of the wiokedness of man, by a 
direct efficacy to harden sinners in their coarse. 
But the scope o£ his discourse is this: Be- 
cause a vicious man escapes at present, he 
is apt to draw false conclusions from it, sad, 
from the delay of God*s punishments is this 
life, either to conceive them at so rexnote a 
distance, or perhaps so uncertain, that thongli 
he has some doubtful misgivings of the fatore, 
yet he hopes, in the main, that his fears an 
greater than his danger; and from obsenrisf 
some of the worst of men both live sad die 
without any outward testimony of God*s wrsih, 
draws thence some flattering ground of en- 
couragement for himself, and, with the wicked 
in the psalm, says in his heart. Tush ! I thaQ 
never be cast dovm, there shall no harm happen 
unto mo ; — as if it was necossary, if God is to 
punish at all, that he must do it presently,— 
whieh, by the way, would rather seem to be^cak 
the rage and fury of an incensed party than tbi 
determination of a wise and patient judge, wbs 
respites punishment to another state, declans£, 
for the wisest reasons, this is not the time for 
it to take place in,— but that he has appointed 
a day for it wherein he will judge the world in 
righteousness, and make such unaltcraUe dit* 
tinctions betwixt the good and bad as to resder 
his futuro judgment a full vindication of hii 
justice. 

That mankind have ever made an iU use of 
this forbearance is, and I fear ever will be, the 
case : and St. Peter, in his description of the 
scoffers in the latter days, who, he tells ns, 
shall walk after their own lusts (the worst of 
all character), gives the same sad solution of 
what should be their unhappy encouragement ; 
for that they would say, — ^Where is the promise 
(where is the threatening or declaration of 4 
i7«»'iA.ia) of his coming? for since the fathers 
fell asleep all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation, — that is, the world 
goes on in the same uninterrupted course, where 
all things fall alike to all without any inter- 
position from above, or any outward tok» el 
divine displeasure; upon this ground, 'Come 
yc,' say they, as the prophet represents theo, 
*I wiU fetch wine, and we will fill oniselves 
with strong drink ; and to-morrow shsll be u 
this day, and much more abundant.* 

Now, if you consider, yon will find that all 
this false way of reasoning doth arise from that 
gross piece of self -flattery, that such do imagine 
God to be like themselves, that is, as cruel ami 
revengeful as they are ; and they presently thmk, 
if a fellow-creature offended them at the rate that 
sinners are said to offend God, and they had at 
much power in their hands to punish and t<»tQre 
them as he has, they would be sure to exeeaM 
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k speedily; but because they see God docs it 
lot, therefore they conclude that all the talk of 
Sod's anger against vice, and his future punish- 
nent of it, is mere talk, calculated for the terror 
»f old women and children. Thus speak they 
>eaoe to their souls, when there is no peace; 
or though a sinner (which the wise man adds 
vj way of caution after the text),— for though a 
inner do evil a hundred times, and his days be 
SfTolonged upon the earth, yet sure I know that 
t shall be well with them that fear God, but 
duJl not be well with the wicked. Upon which 
yrgament the Psalmist, speaking in the name of 
jrod, uses this remonstrance to one under this 
mtal mistake, which has misled thousands : These 
;liings thou didst, and I kept silence. — ^And it 
wems this silence was interpreted into con- 
tent ; for it follows, And thou thoughtest I was 
Altogether such an one as thyself.— But the 
Plsahnist adds how ill ho took this at men's 
hands, and that they should not know the 
difference between the forbearance of sinners 
and his neglect of their sins ;— But I will reprove 
thee, and set them in order before thcc. Upon 
Ihe whole of which ho bids them be better 
■dvised, and consider lest, while they forget 
Qod, he pluck them away, and there be none to 
deliver them. 

Thus much for the first ground and cause 
which the text gives why the hearts of the sons 
of men are so fully set in them to do evU ; upon 
which I have only one or two cautions to add — 
That, in the first place, we frequently deceive 
ourselves in the calculation that sentence shall 
not be speedily executed. By sad experience, 
vicious and debauched men find this matter to 
torn out very different in practice from their 
expectations in theory, — God having so con- 
trived the nature of things, throughout the 
whole system of moral duties, that every vice, 
in some measiire, should immediately revenge 
itwlf upon the doer ; that falsehood and unfair 
«^*<>i»"g ends in distrust and dishonour; that 
dmnkenness and debauchery should weaken the 
thread of life, and cut it so short that the 
transgressor shall not live out half his days; 
that pride should be followed by mortifications, 
extravagance by poverty and distress ; that the 
xevengeful and malicious should be the greatest 
tormentor of himself, the perpetual disturbance 
of his own mind being so immediate a chastise- 
ment as to verify what the wise man says upon 
it, — that, as the merciful man does good to his 
own soul, so he that is cruel troubleth his own 
flesh. 

In all which cases there is a punishment 
faidependent of these, and that is the punish- 
ment which a man's own mind takes upon itself, 
from the remorse of doing what is wrong. 
Prima est hcec tdtio, — this is the first revenge, 
which (whatever other punishments he may 
escape) is sure to follow close upon hb heels, 
end haunts him wheresoever he goes: for, 



whenever a man commits a wilful bad action, 
he drinks down poison, which, though it may 
work slowly, will work surely, and give him 
perpetual pains and heart-aches, and, if no means 
be used to exi>el it, will destroy him at last. So 
that, notwithstanding that final sentence of God 
is not executed speedily in exact weight and 
measure, there is nevertheless a sentence exe- 
cuted, which a man's own conscience pronounces 
against him ; and every wicked man, I believe, 
feels as regular a process within his own breast 
commenced against himself, and finds himself ae 
much accused, and as evidently and impartially 
condemned for what he has done amiss, as if he 
had received sentence before the most awful 
tribimal, — ^which judgment of conscience, as it 
can be looked upon in no other light but asea 
anticipation of that righteous and unalterable 
sentence which will be pronounced hereafter by 
that Being to whom he is finally to .give on 
account of his actions, I cannot conceive the 
state of his mind under any other character than 
of that anxious doubtfulness described by the 
prophet,— that the wicked are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cost up 
mire and filth. 

A second caution against this uniform ground 
of false hoi>e, in sentence not being executed 
speedily, will arise from this consideration, 
that in our vain calculation of this distant point 
of retribution, we generally respite it to the 
day of judgment ; and as that may be a thousand 
or ten thousand years off, it proportionably 
lessens the terror. To rectify this mistake, we 
should first consider that the distance of a thing 
no way alters the nature of it. Secondly, That 
we are deceived in this distant prospect, not con- 
sidering that, however far off we may fix it in 
this belief, in fact it is no farther off &om every 
man than the day of his own death. And how 
certain that day is, we need not surely be 
reminded. 'Tis the certainty of the matter, and 
of an event which will as surely come to pass as 
that the sun shall rise to-morrow morning, that 
should enter as much into our calculations as if 
it was hanging over our heads. For though, in 
our fond imaginations, we dream of living many 
years upon the earth, how unexpectedly are 
we summoned from it ! How oft, in the strength 
of our age, in the midst of our projects, when 
we are promising ourselves the ease of many 
years ! How oft at that very time, and in the 
height of this imagination, is the decree sealed, 
and the commandment gone forth to call us into 
another world ! 

This may suffice for the examination of this 
one great cause of the corruption of the world ; 
whence I should proceed, as I pmposed, to ui 
inquiry after some other unhappy causes which 
have a share in this evil. But I have taken up 
so much more of your time in this than I first 
intended, that I shall defer what I have to say 
to the next occasion, and put an end to this 
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dlscoone by an answer to a question often 
asked, relatively to this argument, in prejudice 
of Cliristianity, which cannot be more seasonably 
answered than in a discourse at this time ; and 
that is — AVhether the Christian religion bos done 
the world any service in rofoiming the lives and 
morals of mankind, which some, who pretend to 
have considered the present state of vice, seem 
to doubt of ? This objection I, in some measure, 
have anticipated in the beginning of this dis- 
course ; and what I have to add to that argument 
is this, that as it is impossible to decide the 
point by evidence of facts, which at so great a 
distance cannot be brought together &nd com- 
pared, it must be decided by reason and the 
probability of things; ux>on which issue one 
might appeal to the most professed deist, and 
trust him to determine whether the lives of 
those who are set loose from all obligations but 
those of conveniency, can be compared with 
those who have been blessed with the extra- 
ordinary light of a religion; and whether so 
just and holy a religion as the Christian, which 
sets restraints even upon our thoughts, — a 
religion wliich gives us the most engaging ideas 
of the perfections of God, at the same time that 
it impresses the most awful ones of his majesty 
and power, — a Being rich in mercies, but, if 
they are abused, terrible in his judgments ;— one 
constantly about our secret paths, about our 
beds ; who spieth out all our ways, noticeth all 
our actions, and is so pure in his nature that he 
will punish even the wicked imaginations of the 
heart, and has appointed a day wherein he will 
enter into this inquiry, and execute judgment 
according as we have deserved. 

If either the hopes or fears, the passions or 
reason of men are to be wrought upon at all, 
such principles must have an effect, though, I 
own, very far short of what a thinking man 
should expect /rom such motives. 

No doubt there is great room for amendment 
in the Christian world; and the x^rofessors of 
our holy religion may in general bo said to be a 
very corrupt and bad generation of men, con- 
sidering what reasons and obligations they have 
to be better. Yet still I affirm, if those re- 
straints were lessened, the world woidd be in- 
finitely worse; and therefore we cannot suffi- 
ciently bless and adore the goodness of God for 
those advantages brought by the coming of 
Christ ; which God grant that we may live to bo 
more deserving of, that, in the last day, when 
ho shall come again to judge the world, we may 
rise to life immortah Amen. 



XXXrV.— TRUST IN GOD. 
• Put thou thy trust In the Lord.*— Psalm xxxvir. 8. 

"Whoever seriously reflects upon the state and 
condition of man, and looks upon that dark side 
of it which represents his life as open to so many 



causes of trouble ; when he sees how often lii 
eats the bread of affliction, and that he is bon 
to it as naturally as the sparks fly upwsrdi; 
that no rank or degrees of men are exempted 
from this law of our beings, but that all, £roa 
the high cedar of Libanus to the humble throb 
u|x>n the wall, are shook in their turns by mus- 
bcrless calamities and distresses ; — ^when one sits 
down, and looks upon this gloomy side of thingi, 
with all the sorrowful changes and chsaoes 
which surround us, at first sight, would not ooe 
wonder how the spirit of a man could bear tiie 
infirmities of his nature, and what it is tiat 
supports him as it does under the many eril 
accidents which he meets with in his passage 
through the valley of tears? TVithout some 
certain aid within us to bear us up, so tenda s 
frame as ours would be but ill-fitted to encoos- 
ter what generally befalls it in this rugged joor 
ncy ; and accordingly we find that we are to 
curiously WTought by an all-wise hand irith a 
view to this, that in the very composition sod 
texture of our nature there is a remedy and 
provision left against most of the evils we 
suffer ; we being so ordered that the pxincipk 
of self-love, given us for preservation, comes is 
here to our aid, by opening a door of hope, and, 
in the worst emergencies, flattering us with \ 
belief that we shall extricate ourselves, and lire 
to see better days. 

This expectation, though in fact it no vij 
alters the nature of the cross accidents to which 
we lie open, or does at all pervert the oonne of 
them, yet imposes upon the sense of then, 
and like a secret spring in a well-contriTed 
machine, though it cannot prevent, at least it 
counterbalances, the pressure, and so bean op 
this tottering, tended frame under many a violent 
shock and hard jostling, which otherwise would 
unavoidably overwhelm it. Without such an 
inward resource, from an inclination, which ii 
natural to man, to trust and hope for redress in 
tlie most deplorable conditions, his state in thii 
life would be of all creatures the most mise^ 
able. When his mind was either wrung vitb 
affliction, or his body lay tortured with the goot 
or stone, did he think that in tliis world ^ere 
should be no respite to his sorrow,— oould be 
believe the pains he endured would contiBW 
equally intense, without remedy, without into* 
mission, — with what deplorable lamentatkA 
would he languish out his day 1 and how sveet, 
as Job says, would the * clods of the valley be 
to him ! ' But so sad a persuasion, whatever 
grounds there, may be sometimes for it, scaiee 
ever gets full possession of the mind of maa, 
which by nature struggles against despair; ^ 
that whatever part of us suffers, the darkest 
mind instantly ushers in this relief to it, points 
out to hope, encourages to build, though oa t 
sandy foundation, and raises an expectation ii 
us that things will come to a fortiuiate issna 
And, indeed, it is something suipriiing to oon- 
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! strange force of this passion; what 
it has wrought in supporting men*s 
all ages, and under such inextricahle 
2s that they have sometimes nopcd, as 
stlo expresses it, even against hope, 
11 likelihood ; and have looked forwards 
afort imdcr misfortunes, when there 
I little or nothing to favour such an 
ion. 

altering propensity in us, which I have 
.*escnt4id, as it is built upon one of the 
citful of human passions — that is, self- 
lich at all times inclines us to think 
ourselves and conditions than there is 
or ; how great soever the relief is which 
-aws from it at present, it too often dis- 
in the end, leaving him to go on his 
owing — mourning, as the prophet says, 
hope is lost. So that, after all, in our 
rials, wc still find a necessity of calling 
Iiing to aid this principle, and direct it 
it may not wander with this imcertain 
ion of what may never be accomplished, 
;sclf upon a proper object of trust and 
that is able to fulfil our desires, to hear 
and to help us. The passion of hope, 
this, though in straits a man may sup- 
si^irits for a time with a general expec- 
t better fortune, yet, like a ship tossed 
a pilot upon a troublesome sea, it may 
•n the surface for a while, but is never, 
:ely to be brought to the haven where 
I be. To accomplish this, reason and 
arc called in at length, and join wit^ 
1 cxliorting us to hope ; but to hope in 
whose hands are the issues of life and 
nd without whose knowledge and per- 
nre know that not a hair of our heads 
to the ground. Strengthened with this 
>f hope, which keeps us stedfast when 
t descend and the foods come upon us, 
the sorrows of a man are multiplied, 
up his head, looks towards heaven with 
3e, waiting for the salvation of God ; he 
l(bi upon a rock, against which the gates 
innot prevail. He may be troubled, it 
n every side, but shall not be distressed ; 
d, yet not in despair ; though he walk 
tho valley of the shadow of death, even 
fears no evil, — this rod and this staff 
him. 

xtue of this had been sufficiently tried 
1, and had no doubt been of use to liim 
Diirse of a life full of afflictions, many 
were so great, that ho declares he should 
ive fainted under tho sense and appre- 
of them, but that he believed to see the 
( of the Lord in the land of the living, 
vcd ! How could he do otherwise ? He 
he conviction that reason and inspira- 
Id give him, that there was a Being in 
rcrything concurred wliicli could be the 
bject of trust and confidence — power to 



help, and goodness always to incline him to do 
it. He knew this infinite Being, though hif 
dwelling was so high that his glory was abov« 
the heavens, yet humbled himself to behold 
tho things that are done in heaven and earth ; 
that he was not an idle and distant spectator of 
what passed there, but that he was a present 
help in time of trouble; that he bowed the 
heavens, and came down to overrule the eoorM 
of things, — delivering the poor and him that waa 
in misery from him that was too strong for him ; 
lifting the simple out of his distress and guard- 
ing him by his providence, so that no man 
should do him wrong; that neither the sun 
should smite him by day, nor the moon by night. 
Of this the Psalmist had such evidence from hif 
observation on tho life of others, with the 
strongest conviction, at the same time, which a 
long life full of personal deliverances could give ; 
all which taught him the value of the lesson in 
the text, from which he had received so much 
encouragement himself that he transmits it for 
the benefit of the whole race of mankind after 
him, to support them, as it had done him, under 
the afflictions which befell him. 

* Trust in God ; ' — as if he had said, Whosoever 
thou art that shall hereafter fall into any such 
straits or troubles as I have ex][)erienoed, learn 
by my example where to seek for succour ; trust 
not in x^rinces, nor in any child of man, for there 
is no help in them : the sons of men, who are of 
low degree, are vanity, and are not able to help 
thee ; men of high dcgi-ce are a lie, too often 
deceive thy hopes, and will not help thee : but 
thou, when thy soul is in heaviness, turn thy 
eyes from the earth, and look up towards 
heaven, to that infinitely kind and powerful 
Being who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, 
>7ho is a present help in time of trouble : dc> 
spend not, nor say within thyself, why do his 
chariot-wheels stay so long ? nor why he vouch- 
saf eth thee not a speedy relief ? but arm thy- 
self in thy misfortimes with patience and forti- 
tude ; trust in G^, who sees all those conflicts 
under which thou labourest, who knows thy 
necessities afar off, and ]>uts all thy tears into 
his bottle ; who sees every careful thought and 
pensive look, and hears every sigh and melan- 
choly groan thou utterest. 

In all thy exigencies trust and depend on 
him ; nor ever doubt but that he who heareth 
the cry of the fatherless, and defendeth the 
cause of the widow, if it is just, will hear thine, 
and either lighten thy burden and let thee go 
free, or, which is the same, if that seems not 
meet, by adding strength to thy mind enable 
thee to sustain what he has suffered to be laid 
upon thee. 

AVhoever recollects the particular psalms said 
to be composed by this great man, under the 
several distresses and cross accidents of his life, 
will perceive the justice of this paraphrase, 
which is agreeable to the strain of reasoning 
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which runs tlirough, that is little else than a recol- 
lection of his own words and thoughts upon those 
occasions, in all which he appears to have been no 
less signid in his afflictions than in his piety, and 
in that goodness of soul which he discovers under 
them. I said the reflections upon his own life 
and providential escapes which he had experi- 
enced had had a share in forming these religious 
sentiments of trust in his mind, which had so 
early taken root, that when he was going to fight 
the Philistine, when ho was but a youth and 
stood before Saul, he had already learned to 
argue in this manner : — Let no man's heart fail 
him : thy servant kept his father's sheep, and 
there came a lion and a bear, and took a lamb out 
of the flock, and I went out after him and smote 
him, and delivered it out of his mouth; and 
when he arose ogainst me, I caught him by the 
beard, and smote him, and slew him : thy ser- 
vant slew both the lion and the bear, and this 
uncircumdsed Philistine will bo as one of them ; 
for the Lord, who delivered me out of the paw 
of the lion and out of the paw of the bear, he 
will also deliver me out of his hand. — ^Thc con- 
clusion was natural, and the experience wliich 
every man has had of God's former loving-kind- 
ness and protection to him, cither in dangers or 
dlatress, docs unavoidably engage him to think 
in the same strain. It is observable that the 
Apostle St. Paid, encouraging the Corinthians to 
bear with patience the trials incident to human 
nature, reminds them of the deliverances that 
God did formerly vouchsafe to him and his 
fellow -labourers Gains and Aristarchus ; and on 
that ground builds a rock of encouragement for 
future ti-ust and dependence on him. His life 
had been in very great jeopardy at Ephesus, 
where he had like to have been brought out to 
the theatre to be devoured by wild beasts, and, 
indeed, had no human means to avert, and con- 
sequently to escape it; and therefore he tells 
them that ho had tliis advantage by it, that the 
more ho believed he shoidd be put to death, the 
more he was engaged, by his deliverance, never 
to depend on any worldly trust, but only on 
God, who can rescue from the greatest extremity, 
even from the grave, and death itself. For wc 
would not, brethren, says he, have you ignorant 
of our trouble, which camo to us in Asia, that 
we were pressed out of measure above our 
strength, insomuch that wo despaired even of 
life ; but wc had the sentence of death in our- 
selves, that we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in God, who raiseth the dead, who de- 
livered us from BO great a death, and doth 
deliver, and in whom we trust that he will still 
deliver us. 

And, indeed, a stronger argument cannot be 
brought for future trust than the remembrance 
of past protection ; for what ground or reason 
can I have to distrust the kindness of that 
person who has always been my friend and 
bftnef actor? 



On whom can I better rely for asris t sno e a 
the day of my distress than on him who stood 
by me in all mine affliction, and, whsm. I vu 
at the brink of destruction, delivered me oatol 
all my troubles? Would it not bo highly ia- 
grateful, and reflect either upon bis goodnoi 
or his sufficiency, to distrust that ProrideaM 
which has always had a watchful eye over me, 
and who, according to his gracious {ffoauM^ 
will never leave me, nor forsake me, and litt, 
in all my wants, in all my omeigendes, hu 
been abundantly more willing to give than I to 
ask it ? If the former and the latter run bsn 
hitherto descended upon the earth in dai 
season, and seed-time and harvest have nefv 
yet failed,— why should I feer immune in tin 
land, or doubt but that he who feedeth thi 
raven, and providently catereth for the spairov, 
should likewise be my comfort? How unhkdj 
is it that ever ho should suflTer his truth to foil! 
This train of reflection, from the oonsidcnlks 
of past mercies, is suitable and natural to all 
mankind : there being no one, who by eaUiis 
to mind God's kindnesses, whic^ have be^ era 
of old, but will see cause to apply the aigomat 
to himself. 

And though, in looking beok npon the ereati 
which have befallen us, we are apt to attriboii 
too much to the arm of flesh, in recounting ik 
more successful parts of them ; saying. My wu* 
dom, my parts and address, extricated me froo 
this misfortune ; my foresight and penetrslkB 
saved me from a second ; my courage, and the 
mightiness of my strength, carried mo throsgk 
a third : however we are accustomed to talk ii 
this manner, yet whoever cooUy sits down and 
reflects upon the many accidents (thouj^ vuy 
improperly called so) which have befallen hia 
in the course of his life ; when he oonsiden thi 
many amazing turns in his favour — sometiBKi 
in the most unpromising cases, and often brooglit 
about by the most imlikely causes ; when be 
remembers the particular providences wliich 
have gone along with him, the many poioosl 
deliverances which have preserved him, the OS- 
accountable manner in which he has bees 
enabled to get through difficulties, which on sU 
sides beset him, at one time of his life, or titf 
strength of mind he found himself endowed vith 
to encounter afilictions which fell upon him st 
another period ;— where is the man, I say, vlso 
looks back with the least religious sense upas 
wliat has thus happened to him, who could not 
give you sufficient proofs of Gods power, sad 
his arm over him, and recount several esses 
wherein the God of Jacob was his help, and tks 
Holy One of Israel his redeemer ? 

Hast thou ever laid upon the bed of IsBfoiik- 
ing, or laboured under a grievous distonper 
which threatened thy life ? Gall to mind thy 
sorrowful and pensive spirit at that time ; sad 
do add to it who it was that Iiad mercy oi 
thee, that brought thee out of ■i^rkiiOFi and tin 
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ihadow of dcftth, and made all thy bod in thy 
sicknen. 

Hath the wsntsnew of thy condition hurried 
thee into great straits and difficulties, and 
broaght thee almost to distraction? Consider 
who it was that spread thy table in that wilder- 
ness of thought ; who it was made thy cnp to 
overflow ; who added a friend of consolation to 
thee, and thereby spake peace to thy troubled 
mind. Hast thou ever sustained any consider- 
able damage in thy stock or trade? Bethink 
thyself who it was that gave thee a serene and 
eontented mind imder those losses. If thou 
host recovered, consider who it was that re- 
paired those breaches, when thy own skill and 
endeavours failed: coll to mind whose provi- 
dence has blessed them since, whoso hand it was 
that has since set a hedge about thee, and made 
•11 that thou host done to prosper. Hast thou 
ercr been wounded in thy more tender part, 
through the loss of an obliging husband? or 
hast thou been torn away from the embraces of 
a dear and promising child, by his uncxi)ccted 
death?— 

O consider whether the Grod of tmih did not 
approve himself a father to thee when father- 
less, or a husband to thee when a widow, and 
has either given thee a name better than of 
sons and daughters, or even, beyond thy hope, 
mode thy remaining tender branches to grow up 
tall and beautiful, like the cedars of Libanus. 

Strengthened by these considerations, suggest- 
ing the same or like past deliverances, either to 
thyself, thy friends or acquaintance, thou wilt 
learn this great lesson in the text : In all thy 
exigencies and distresses, to trust God ; and 
whatever befalls thee in the many cli.inges and 
chances of this mortal life, to speak comfort to 
thy soul, and to say in the words of Habakkuk 
the prophet, with which I conclude, — 

Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines ; although 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
•hall yield no meat ; although the flock shall be 
ent off from the fold, and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls ; yet we will rejoice in the Lord, 
and joy in the God of our salvation. 

To whom be all honour and glory, now and 
for ever. Amen. 



XXXV. 

*Bttt if a man come presomptnoiuly upon his nci^li- 
iMor, to slay him with guile, thoa iihalt take him from 
my altar, that he mty die'— Exodl's xxi. 14. 

As the end and happy result of society was our 
mutual protection from the depredations which 
malice and avarice lay us open to, so have the 
laws of God laid proportionable restraints against 
such violations as would defeat us of such a 
security. Of all other attacks which can be 
made against us, that of a man's life, which is 



his all, being the greatest, the offence, in God*s 
dispensation to the Jews, was denounced as the 
most heinous, and represented as most unpar- 
donable. At the hand of every man's brother 
will I require the life of man. '\^nioso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed. 
Te shall take no satisfaction for the life of a 
murderer : he sliall surely be put to death. So 
ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are, for 
bipod defileth the land; and the land cannot 
bo cleansed of blood that is shed therein, but by 
the blood of him that shed it. For this reason, 
by the laws of all civilised nations, in all parts 
of the globe, it has been punished with death. 

Some civilised and wise communities have so 
far incorporated these severe dispensations into 
their municipal laws as to allow of no distinc- 
tion betwbct murder and homicide, at least in 
the penalty : leaving the intentions of the 
several parties concerned in it to that Being 
who knows the heart, and will adjust the 
differences of the cose hereafter. This falls, no 
doubt, heavy upon particulars, but it is urged 
for the benefit of the whole. It is not the busi- 
ness of a preacher to enter into an examination 
of the grounds and reasons for so seeming a 
severity. Where most severe, they have pro- 
ceeded, no doubt, from an excess of abhorrence 
of a crime which is, of all others, most terrible 
and shocking in its own nature, and the most 
direct attack and stroke at society; as the 
security of a man's life was the first protection 
of society, the groimdwork of all the other 
blessings to be desired from such a compact. 
Thefts, oppressions, exactions, and \'iolcnces of 
that kind, cut off the branches ; this smote the 
root : all perished virith it, the injury irrepar- 
able. No after act could make amends for it. 
AMiat recompense can he give to a man in 
exchange for his life ? What satisfaction to the 
widow, the fatherless, — ^to the family, the friends, 
the relations, — cut off from his protection, and 
rendered i)erhaps destitute, perhaps miserable 
for ever ! 

No wonder that by the law of nature this 
crime was always pursued with the most 
extreme vengeance ; which mode the barbarians 
to judge, when they saw St. Paul upon the 
point of dying a sudden and terrifying death, — 
No doubt this man is a murderer, who, though 
he hath e8cai>ed the sea, yet vengeance suffereth 
not to live. 

The censure there was rash and uncharitable; 
but the honest detestation of the crime was 
uppermost. They saw a dreadful punishment, 
they thought; and, in seeing the one, they 
suspected the other. And the vengeance which 
had overtaken the holy man was meant by 
them the vengeance and punishment of the 
Almighty Being, whose providence and honour 
were concerned in pursuing him, from the place 
he had fled from, to that island. 

The honour and authority of God is most 
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evidently struck at, most certainly, in every 
such crime, — and therefore he would pursue it ; it 
being the reason, in the ninth of Genesis, upon 
which the prohibition of murder is grounded; 
for in the image of God created he man : as if 
to attempt the life of a man had something in 
it peculiarly daring and audacious; not only 
shocking as to its consequence above all other 
crimes, but of personal violence and indignity 
against God, the author of our life and death. 
That it is the highest act of injustice to man, 
and which will admit of no compensation, I 
have said. But depriving a man of life docs 
not comprehend the whole of his suffering : he 
may be cut off in an unprovided or disordered 
condition, with regard to the great accoimt 
betwixt himself and his Maker. He may bo 
under the power of irregular passions and 
desires. The best of men are not always upon 
their guard. And I am sure we have all reason 
to join in that affecting part of our Litany, that 
amongst other evils, God would deliver us from 
sudden death ; that we may have some foresight 
of that period to compose our spirits, prepare 
our accounts, and put ourselves in the best 
posture we can to meet it; for, after we are 
most prepared, it is a terror to human nature. 

The people of some nations are said to have 
a peculiar art in poisoning by slow and gradual 
advances. In this case, however horrid, it 
savours of mercy with regard to our spiritual 
state ; for the sensible decays of nature which a 
sufferer must feel within him from the secret 
workings of the horrid drug, give warning, and 
show that mercy which the bloody hand that 
comes upon his neighbour suddenly, and slays 
liim with guile, has denied him. It may serve 
to admonish him of the duty of repentance, and 
to make his peace with God, whilst he has time 
and opportunity. The speedy execution of 
justice, which, as our laws now stand, and 
which were intended for that end, must strike 
the greater terror upon that account. Short as 
the interval between sentence and death is, it 
is long, compared to the case of the murdered. 
Thou allowedst the man no time, said the judge 
to a late criminal, in a most affecting manner, 
— ^thou allowedst him not a moment to prepare 
for eternity ; and to one who thinks at all, it is, 
of all reflections and self-accusation, the most 
insurmountable. That by the hand of violence, 
a man in a perfect state of health, whilst he 
walks out in perfect security, as he thinks, with 
his friends, — ^perhaps whiLst he is sleeping 
soundly, — to be hurried out of the world by the 
assassin — by a sudden stroke — to find himself at 
the bar of God*s justice, without notice and 
preparation for trial, — 'tis most horrible ! 

Though he be really a good man (and it is to 
be hoped Grod makes merciful allowances in such 
cases), yet it is a terrifying consideration at the 
best ; and as the injury is greater, there are also 
very aggravating circumstances relating to the 



person who commits this act ; — u when it is ila 
effect, not of a rash and ludden passion, vW 
sometimes disorders and confounds reason fori 
moment, but of a deliberate and prepense dcngs 
or malice ; when the sun not only goes dovii, 
but rises upon his wrath ; when he sleeps Bot 
till ho has struck the stroke ; whan, after he hv 
had time and leisure to recoUeot himsdf, snd 
consider what he is going to do, — when, after ill 
the checks of coiiscience, the struggles of bmin- 
nity, the reooilings of his own blood at the 
thoughts of shedding another man's,— he AiS 
persist still, and resolve to do it. MerdfoIGod! 
protect us from doing or suffering sudi arik 
Blessed be thy name and providence, wUch 
seldom or never suffers it to escape with imps* 
nity. In vain docs the guilty flatter himNlf 
with hopes of secrecy or impunity : the ejt of 
God is always upon him. Whither can be tj 
from his presence ? By the immensity of lii 
nature, he is present in all plaoes ; by the iofinitj 
of it, to all times ; by his omnisoienoe, to afl 
thoughts, words, and actions of men. By ai 
emphatical phrase in Scripture, the blood of tbs 
innocent is said to cry to heaven from the gromd 
for vengeance ; and it was for this reason, tiist 
ho might be brought to justice, that he wai 
debarred the benefit of any asylum and tlie 
cities of refuge. For the elders of his dty shsD 
send and fetch him thence, and deliver him isto 
the hand of the avenger of blood, and their eji 
should not pity him. 

The text says. Thou shalt take him from mj 
altar that he may die. It had been a very aa- 
cicnt imagination that, for men gmlty of tlus 
and other horrid crimes, a place held sacred, and 
dedicated to God, was a refuge and protecticn 
to them from the hands of justice. The law of 
God cuts the transgressor off from all ddnsirs 
hopes of this kind; and I think the Bcmiik 
Church has very little to boast of in the ssiie* 
tuaries which she leaves open for this and other 
crimes and irregularities, — sanctuaries iduA 
are often the first temptations to wickedneo, 
and therefore bring the greater ■^^"«^^^ and dii- 
honour to her that authorizes their pretenskoa 

Every obstruction of the course of justice is 
a door opened to betray society, and bereave v 
of those blessings which it has in view. To stsnd 
up for the privileges of such places is to invite 
men to sin with a bribe of impunity. It is s 
strange way of doing honour to God, to screen 
actions which are a di^;race to humanity. 

What Scripture and all civilised nations tetd 
concerning the crime of taking away another 
man's life, is applicable to the wickedness d. a 
man's attempting to bereave himself of his om. 
He has no more right over it than over that of 
others ; and whatever false glosses ha?e been 
put upon it by men of bad heads or bad hesiti, 
it is at the bottom a complication of oowan&e, 
and wickedness, and weakness; is one of the 
fatalcst mistakes desperation can hunya 
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Eato; incoxisistent with all the reasoning and reli- 
gion of the world, and irreconcilable with that 
patience under afflictions, that resignation and 
Bobmiision to the will of God in all straits, which 
Ls required of na. Bat if our calamities are 
brought upon ourselves by a man's own wicked* 
Dess, still has he less to urge,— least reason has 
be to renounce the protection of God when he 
most stands in need of it, and of his mercy. 

Bat as I intend the subject of self-murder for 
■ny discourse next Sunday, I shall not anticipate 
what I have to say, but proceed to consider some 
other cases in which the law relating to the life 
of our neighbour is transgressed in different 
sl^grees; — all which are generally spoken of 
under the subject of murder, and considered by 
^he best casuists as a species of the same, and, in 
justice to the subject, cannot be passed here. 

St. Jolm says, Whosoever hateth his brother 
li a murderer — it is the first step to this sin ; 
and our Saviour, in his sermon upon the mount, 
lias explained in how many slighter and unsus- 
pected ways and degrees the command in the 
law. Thou shalt do no murder, may be opposed, 
if not broken. All real mischiefs and injuries 
maliciously brought upon a man, to the sorrow 
and disturbance of his mind, eating out the com- 
fort of his life and shortening his days, are this 
sin in disguise ; and the ground of the Scripture 
expressing it with such severity is, that the 
beginnings of wrath and malice, in event, often 
extend to such great and unforeseen effects as, 
were we foretold them, we should give so little 
credit to, as to say, Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing? And though these 
beginnings do not necessarily produce the worst 
(God forbid they should !), yet they cannot be 
eommittcd without these evil seeds are first 
•own ; — as Cain*s causeless anger (as Dr. Clarke 
observes) against his brother, to which the 
Apostle alludes, ended in taking away his life ; — 
tnd the best instructors teach us, that to avoid 
a sin, we must avoid the steps and temptations 
which lead to it. 

This should warn us to free our minds from 
ill tincture of avarice, and desire after what is 
another man's. It operates the same way, and 
has terminated too oft in the same crime. And 
it is the great excellency of the Christian reli- 
gion, that it has an eye to this in the stress laid 
upon the first springs of evil in the heart ; ren- 
dering us accountable not only for our words, 
but the thoughts themselves, if not checked in 
tune, but suffered to proceed further than the 
first motions of concupiscence. 

Ye have heard, therefore, says our Saviour, 
that it was said by them of old time. Thou sholt 
Hot kill; but I say unto you, TVIiosoever is angry 
With his brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Baca, shall be in danger of the 
Council ; but whosoever shall say, * Thou fool,' 
^all be in danger of hell-fire. The interpreta- 



tion of which I shall give you in the words of a 
great scripturlst, Dr. Clarke, and \% as follows : — 
That the tlu*ce gradations of crimes are an allu- 
sion to the three different degrees of punishment 
in the three courts of judicature amongst the 
Jews. And our Saviour's meaning was, that 
every degree of sin, from its first conception to 
its outrage, every degree of malice and hatred, 
shall receive from God a punishment propor- 
tionable to the offence ; whereas the old law, 
accoi'ding to the Jewish interpretation, extended 
not to these things at all — forbade only murder 
and outward injuries. Whosoever shall say, 
* Thou fool,' shall be in danger of hell-fire. The 
sense of which is not that, in the strict and 
literal acceptation, every roah and passionate 
expression shall be punished with eternal damna- 
tion (for who then would be saved ?), but that, 
at the exxuit account in the judgment of the 
great day, every secret thought and intent of 
the heart shall have its just estimation and 
weight in the degrees of punishment which shall 
be assigned to every one in his final state. 

There is another species of this crime which 
is seldom taken notice of in discourses upon the 
subject, and yet can be reduced to no other 
class ; and that is, where the life of our neigh- 
bour is shortened, and often taken away as 
directly as by a weapon, by the empirical sale of 
nostrums and quack medicines, which ignorance 
and avarice blend. The loud tongue of ignorance 
impudently promises much, and the ear of the 
sick is open. And as many of these pretenders 
deal in edge tools, too many, I fear, perish with 
the misapplication of them. 

So great are the difficulties of tracing out the 
hidden causes of the evils to which this frame of 
ours is subject, that the most candid of the pro- 
fession have ever allowed and lamented how 
unavoidably they aro in the dark. So that the 
best medicines, administered with the wisest 
heads, shall often do the mischief they were 
intended to prevent. These are misfortunes to 
which we aro subject in this state of darkness ; 
but when men without skill, without education, 
without knowledge either of the distemper or 
even of what they sell, make merchandise of tho 
miserable, and, from a dishonest principle, trifle 
with the pains of the imfortunate, too often with 
their lives, and from the mere motive of a dis- 
honest gain, — every such instance of a person 
bereft of life by the hand of ignorance can be 
considered in no other light than a branch of 
the same root. It is murder in the true sense ; 
which, though not cognisable by our laws, by 
the laws of right every man's own mind and 
conscience must appear equally black and de- 
testable. 

In doing what is wrong, we stand chargeable 
with all tho bad consequences which arise from 
the action, whether foreseen or not. And as the 
principal view of the empiric in those cases is 
not what he always pretends — ^the good of tho 
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viublic, — ^but the good of himself, it makes the 
action what it is. Under this head it may not 
be improi>er to comprehend all adulterations of 
medicines wilfully made worse through avarice. 
If a life is lost by such wilful adulterations, — 
and it may bo affirmed that, in many critical 
turns of an acute distemper, there is but a single 
cast left for the patient, the trial and chance 
of a single drug in his behalf, — if that has 
wilfully been adulterated and wilfully despoiled 
of its best virtues, what will the vendor 
answer? 

May God grant we may all answer well for 
oui'sclvcs, that we may be finally happy. Amen. 



XXXA^-SANCTITY OF THE APOSTLES. 

* Blessed is he that shall not bo offended in mc.'— 

Matt. xi. 6. 

The general prejudices of tlie Jewish nation 
concerning the royal state and condition of the 
iSaviour who was to como into the world, was a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of oflfcnce to the 
greatest part of that unhappy and prepossessed 
|>eople when the promise was actually fulfilled. 
Whether it was altogether the traditions of their 
fathers, or that the rapturous expressions of 
their prophets, which represented the Messiah's 
spiritual kingdom in such extent of power and 
dominion, misled them into it ; or that their 
own carnal expectations turned wilful inter- 
preters upon them, inclining them to look for 
nothing but the wealth and worldly grandeur 
wiiich were to bo acquired under their deliverer : 
whether these, or that the system of temporal 
blessings helped to cherish them in this gross 
aud covetous expectation, it was one of the great 
causes for their rejecting him. *This fellow, 
we know not whence he is," was the popular cry 
of one part; and they who seemed to know 
whence he was, scornfully turned it against him 
by the repeated query, * Is not this the car- 
X»enter, the son of Mary, the brother of James 
and Joses, and of Juda and Simon? and are 
not his sisters here with us ? And they were 
oilcndcd at him.' So that, though he was pre- 
pared by God to be the glory of his people Israel, 
yet the circumstances of humility in which he 
was manifested were thought a scandal to them. 
Strange ! that he who was bom their king should 
be bom of no other virgin than Mary, the mean- 
est of their pcox)le (for he hath regarded the 
low estate of his handmaiden), and one of the 
poorest too — ^f or she had not a lamb to offer, but 
was purified, as Moses directed in such a case, 
by the oblation of a turtle-dove ;— that the Sa- 
viour of their nation, whom they expected to be 
ubbc-rcd amidst them with all the ensigns and 
api'uratus of royalty, sliould be brought forth in 
a stable, and answerable to distress — subjected 
all las life to the lowest conditions of humanity ; 
— that whilst he lived he should not have a hole 



to put hk head in, nor his corpse in wbei hi 
died, but his grave, too, must be the (ift rf 
charity. These were thwarting considentkii 
to those who waited for the ndemptios d 
Israel, and looked for it in no other shape tha 
the accomplishment of those golden dresm of 
temporal power and sovereignty wbidi hid 
filled their imaginations. The ideas were sot 
to be reconciled ; and so insuperable an obitsde 
was the prejudice on one aide to their belief cs 
the other, that it literally fell oat, as Sineoi 
prophetically declared of the Messiah, thst hi 
was set forth for the fall, as well as the rifltf 
again, of many in IsracL 

This, though it was the cause of their is- 
fidelity, was, however, no excuse for it Foi; 
whatever their mistakes were, the nmada 
which were wrought in contradiction to then 
brought conviction enongh to leave them with- 
out excuse ; and besides, it was natnnl for 
them to have concluded, had their pr ^oMB- 
sions given them leave, that he who fed fm 
thousand with five loaves and two fishes omU 
not want power to be great ; and tfaerefflR 
needed not to appear in the condition of pomtf 
and meanness, had it not, on other scores, beet 
more needful to confront the pride and vaaitj 
of the world, and to show his followers vhat tk 
temper of Christianity was by the temper of iti 
first institutor ;— who, though they were offend, • 
and he could have commanded them, despoed ' 
the glories of the world, took npon him the 
form of a servant, and, though eqnal with 
God, yet made himself of no reputation, thik 
he might settle, and be the example of , so bolf 
and humble a religion, and thereby coBrisei I 
his disciples for ever that neither his hdngdoa, 
nor their happiness, were to be of this wotli ; 
Thus the Jews might have easily azgucd ; \^ ■ 
when th<%re was nothing but reason to do it with | 
on one side, and strong prejudices, backed with 
interest, to maintain the diqrate, npon the { 
other, we do not find the point is hlwsjs s) 
easily determined. Although the purity of o^ 
Saviour^s doctrine, and the mighty worta he 
wrought in its support, were demonstiatiTcif 
stronger arguments for bis divinity thsa the 
unrespeeted lowliness of hb condition eooU hi 
against it, yet the prejudice continued stroaf : 
they had been accustomed to temporal prooiie^ 
so bribed to do their duty, they cooU vt 
endure to think of a religion that would I0t 
promise as much as Moees did, to fill their 
basket, and set them high above all natioai^' 
a religion whose appearance was not great sad 
splendid, but looked thin and meagre, ^ 
whose principles and promises, like the ciaii> 
of their law, called for s^erings, and pcMU>^ 
persecutions. 

If we take this key along with vs throogk 
the New Testament, it will let vs into tftt 
spirit and meaning of many of oar Sarioo^ 
replies in his conferences with his disripki sid 
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fliers of the Jews ;— so particularly in this 
]>!ace, Matthew xi., when John hail sent tno 
cf his disciples to inquire, Whether it was he 
^at should come, or that tliey were to look for 
another? our Saviour, with a particular eye 
to this prejudice, and the general scandal ho 
imew had risen against his religion upon this 
-worldly account, after a recital to the mes- 
•sngcrs of the many miracles he had wrought,— 
M tiiat the blind received their sight, the lame 
walked, the lepera were cleansed, the dead 
laised,— all which characters, with their be- 
nevolent ends, fully demonstrated him to be 
the Messiah that was promised them,— ho closes 
op his answer to them witli the words of the 
text, And blessed is he that shall not be offended 
in me. Blessed is the man whose upiight and 
lionest heart will not be blinded by worldly 
considerations, nor hearken to his lusts and 
prcpotscssions in a truth of this moment. The 
like benediction is recorded in the seventh 
chapter of St. Luke, and in the sixth of St. 
John. "When Peter broke out in that warm 
confession of their belief. Lord, we believe, we 
*re sure that thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living Grod, the same benediction is uttered, 
though couched in different words : Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar- jona ; for flesh and blood hath 
Dot revealed it, but my Father which is in 
heaven. Flesh and blood — ^tho natural workings 
cf this carnal desire, the lust and love of the 
world— have had no hand in this conviction of 
thine ; but my Father, and the works which I 
have wrought in his name, in vindication of 
this faith, have establiiihed thee in it, against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail 

This universal ruling principle, and almost 
invincible attachment to the interests and 
glories of the world, which we see first made 
so powerful a stand against the belief of Christi- 
anity, has continued to have as ill an effect, 
at least, upon the practice of it ever since ; and 
therefore there is n6 one i>oint of wisdom that 
is of nearer importance to us than to purify 
this gross appetite, and restrain it within 
bounds, by lowering oiir high conceit of the 
things of this life, and our concern for those 
advantages which misled the Jews. To judge 
Justly of the world, we must stand at a due 
fUstonco from it, which will discover to us the 
Yanity of its riches and honours in such truo 
dimensions as will engage us to behave our- 
selves towards them with moderation. This is 
«11 that is wanting to make us wiso and good : 
that we may bo left to the full influence of 
religion; to which Christianity so far conduces, 
that it is the great blessing, the peculiar ad- 
vantage we enjoy under its institution, that it 
affords us not only the most excellent precepts 
of tills kind, but also it shows us those i)re- 
copts confirmed by most excellent examples. A 
heathen pliilosopher may talk very elegantly 
about dckx)ising the world, and, like Seneca, 



may i^rcscribe very ingenious rules to teach us 
an art he never exercised himself ; for, all the 
while he was writing in praise of poverty, he 
was enjoying a great estate, and endeavouring 
to make it greater. But if ever we hope to 
reduce those rules to practice, it must be by 
the help of religion. If we would find men 
who by their lives bore witness to their 
doctrines, we must look for tliem amongst the 
acts and monuments of our Church, amongst 
the first followers of their crucified Master; 
who spoke with authority, because they spoke 
experimentally, and took care to make their 
words good, by despising the world, and volun- 
tarily accoimting all things in it loss, that they 
might win Christ. O holy and blessed Apostles ! 
blessed were yo indeed, for ye conferred not 
with flesh and blood — for yo were not offended 
in him through any considerations of this 
world ; ye conferred not with flesh and blood, 
neither with its snares and temptations. Neither 
the pleasures of life nor the pains of death laid 
hold upon your faith, to make you fall from 
him. Yo had your prejudices of worldly 
grandeur in common with tlic rest of your 
nation, — saw, like them, your expectations 
blasted ; but ye gave them up, as men governed 
by reason and truth. As ye surrendered all 
your hopes in this world to your faith with 
fortitude, so did ye meet the terrors of the 
world with the same temper. Neither the 
frowns nor discountenance of the civil powers, 
neither tribulation, nor distress, nor persecu- 
tion, nor cold, nor nakedness, nor famine, nor 
the sword, could separate you from the love 
of Christ. Ye took up your crosses cheerfully, 
and followed him ;— followed the same rugged 
way, trod the wine- press after him ; voluntarily 
submitting yourselves to poverty, to punish- 
ment, to the scorn and the reproaches of the 
world, which ye knew were to be the portion 
of all of you who engaged in prcocliing a 
mystery so spoken against by the world, so 
impalatable to all its i>assions and pleasures, 
and so irreconcilable to the pride of human 
reason. So that though ye were, as one of ye 
expressed, and all of ye experimentally found, 
made as the filth of the world, and the off- 
scouring of all things, upon this account, yet 
ye went on as zealously as ye set out. Yo were 
not offended, nor ashamed of the gospel oi 
Christ. 'Wherefore should ye? The impostor 
and hypocrite might have been ashamed; the 
guilty would have found cause for it: ye had 
no cause, though ye had temptation. Ye 
preached hvt what yn Lnev, and your honest 
and upright hearts gave evidence, the strongest, 
to the truth of it ; for ye left all, ye suffered 
all, ye gave all that your sincerity had left 
you to give. Ye gave your lives at last, as 
pledges and confirmations of your faith and 
wannest affection for your Lord. Holy and 
blossed men ! yo gave all, when, alas ! our cold 
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and frozen affection will part with nothing for 
his sake, not even with 0[Ur vices and follies, 
which are worse than nothing ; for they are 
vanity, and misery, and death. 

The state of Christianity calls not now for 
snch evidences as the Ai)ostles gave of their 
attachment to it. We have, literally speaking, 
neither houses, nor lands, nor possessions to 
forsake ; we have neither wives, nor children, 
nor brethren, nor sisters to be torn from, — no 
rational pleasure or natural endearments to 
give up. We have nothing to part with, but 
what is not our interest to keep — our lusts and 
passions. We have nothing to do for Christ's 
sake, but what is most for our own ; that is, 
to be temperate, and chaste, and just, and 
peaceable, and charitable, and kind one to 
another. So that, if man could suppose him- 
self in a capacity even of capittdating with 
God, concerning the terms ux>on which he 
would submit to his government, and to choose 
the laws he would be bound to observe in testi- 
mony of his faith, it were impossible for him 
to make any proposals which, upon all accounts, 
should be more advantageous to his interest 
than those very conditions to which we are 
already obliged ; that is, to deny ourselves un- 
godliness, to live soberly and righteously in 
tliis present life, and lay such restraints upon 
our appetites as are for the honour of human 
nature, the improvement of our happiness, our 
health, our peace, our reputation, and st^ety. 
"Wlien one considers this representation of the 
temporal inducements of Christianity, and com- 
pares it with the difficulties and discourage- 
ments which they encountered who first made 
profession of a persecuted and hated religion, 
at the same time that it raises the idea of the 
fortitude and sanctity of these holy men, of 
whom the world was not worthy, it sadly 
diminishes that of ourselves, which, though 
it has all the blessings of this life apparently 
on its side to support it, yet can scarce be 
kept alive ; and, if we may form a judgment 
from the little stock of religion that is left, 
should God ever exact the same trials, unless 
we greatly alter for the better, or there should 
prove some secret charm in persecution, which 
we know Bot of, it is much to be doubted, 
if the Son of man should make this proof of 
this generation, whether there would be found 
faith upon the earth I 

As this argument may convince ns, so let it 
shame us unto virtue, that the admirable ex- 
amples of those holy men may not be left us, 
or commemorated by us, to no end ; but rather 
that they may answer the pious purpose of 
their institution, to conform our lives to theirs, 
that with them we may be partakers of a 
glorious inheritance, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 



XXXVIL -PENANCES. 

* And Ills commandments are not gricrons.*— >1 Jon T.t 

No, they are not grievous, my dear anditon. 
Amongst the many prejudices which, at om 
time or other, have been conceived against oor 
holy religion, there is scarce any one which Im 
done more dishonour to Christianity, orwlueh 
has been more opposite to the spirit of tiu 
gospel, than this, in express contradietiott to 
the words of the text, 'That the commial- 
ments of God are grievous ;' — that the way wlddi 
leads to life is not only strait, — ^for that our 
Saviour tells us, and that with much tribok* 
tion we shall seek it, — ^but that Christiani an 
bound to make the worst of it, and tread it 
barefoot upon thorns and briers, if ever they 
expect to arrive happily at their journey's eodt 
And, in course, during this diiastrous pil^iDsg^ 
it is our duty so to renounce the world, ao^ 
abstract ourselves from it, as neither to into- 
fere with its interests, nor taste any of tin 
pleasures nor any of the enjoyments of tisi 
life. 

Nor has this been confined merely to ipecQ- 
lation, but has frequently been extended \» 
practice, as is plain not only from the Hvaof 
many legendary saints and hexmiis, whose chief 
commendation seems to have been, ^That tbej 
fled unnaturally from all commerce with their 
fellow-creatures, and then mortified, and piouly 
half -starved themselves to death,' but likewiis 
from the many austere and fantastic ordeit 
which we see in the Bomish Church, which hsvs 
all owed their origin and establishment to the 
same idle and extravagant opinion. 

Nor is it to be doubted but the affeetatico of 
something like it in our Methodists, when thej 
descant upon the necessity of ^Hftnftting them- 
selves from the world, and selling all that ^ 
have, is to be ascribed to the same mistakes 
enthiisiastic principle, which would cast so Usek 
a shade upon religion, as if the kind Author of 
it had created us on purpose to go monndng all 
our lives long in sackcloth and ashes, and wok 
us into the world as so many saint-enrsiBti, si 
quest of adventures full of sorrow and afBictiaii 

Strange force of enthusiasm ! and jet noi 
altogether tmaccountable. For what ophnoa 
was there ever so odd, or action so extravagsiit» 
which has not, at one time or other, been piv* 
duced by ignorance, conceit^ melancholy N-« 
mixture of devotion, with an ill oonenncBet 
of air and diet, operating together in the MiBt 
person. When the minds of men happen to he 
thus unfortunately prepared, whatever grotnd- 
less doctrine rises up, and settles itself strongly 
upon their fancies, has generally the ill ludc to 
bo interpreted as an illumination from the ^aril 
of Grod ; and whatever strange aetion thqr fai 
in themselves a strong indiiiatioii to do^ that 
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Bmpulie is concluded to be a call from heaven ; 
•ad, conaequently, that they cannot err in 
executing it. 

If this, or lome such account, was not to be 
admitted, how is it possible to be conceived that 
Christianity, which breathed out nothing but 
peace and comfort to mankind, — which pro- 
:fessodly took off the severities of the Jewish 
law, and was given us in the spirit of meekness, 
"to ease our shoulders of a burden which was too 
lieavy for us ; — ^that this religion, so kindly calcu- 
lated for the ease and tranquillity of man, which 
enjoins nothing but what is suitable to his 
nature, should be so misunderstood ; or that it 
■hould ever be 8upx)osed that he who is infinitely 
happy could envy us our enjoyments ; or that a 
Being infinitely kind would grudge a mournful 
passenger a little rest and refreshment, to sup- 
port his spirits through a weary pilgrimage ; or 
that ho should call him to an account hereafter 
because, in his way, ho had hastily snatched at 
•ome fugacious and innocent pleasures, till he 
was suffered to take up his final repose ? This 
Is no improbable account ; and the many invita- 
tions we find in Scripture to a grateful enjoy- 
ment of the blessings and advantages of life, 
make it evident. The Apostle tells us in the 
text, that God*s commandments are not grievous. 
He has pleasure in the prosperity of his people, 
and wills not that they should turn tyrants and 
executioners upon their minds or bodies, and 
inflict pains and penalties on them to no end or 
purpose ; — ^that he has proposed peace and plenty, 
joy and victory, as the encouragement and portion 
of his servants ; thereby instructing us that our 
virtue is not necessarily endangered by the 
fruition of outward things, but that temporal 
blessings and advantages, instead of extinguish- 
ing, moz^ naturally kindle, our love and gratitude 
to God, before whom it is no way inconsistent 
both to worship and rejoice. 

If this was not so, why, you'll say, does God 
seem to have made such provision for our happi- 
ness ? why has he given us so many powers and 
faculties for enjoyment, and adapted so many 
objects to gratify and entertain them ? — some of 
Which he has created so fair, with such wonderful 
beauty, and has formed them so exquisitely for 
this end, that they have power, for a time, to 
charm away the sense of pain, to cheer up the 
dejected heart under poverty and sickness, and 
tnake it go and remember its miseries no more. 
Can all this, you'll say, be reconciled to God's 
Xrisdom, which does nothing in vain? or can it 
l>e accdunted for on any other supposition but 
that the Author of our being, who has given us 
«11 things richly to enjoy, wills us a comfortable 
existence even Aere, and seems moreover so evi- 
dently to have ordered things with a view to this, 
that the ways which lead to our future happi- 
ness, when rightly understood, he has made to 
be ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
|»oace? 



From this representation of things, we are 
led to this demonstrative truth, then, Tliat God 
never intended to debar man of pleasure, imder 
certain limitations. 

Travellers, on a business of the last and most 
important concern, may be allowed to please 
their eyes with the natural and artificial beauties 
of the country they are passing through, without 
reproach of forgetting the main errand they were 
sent upon ; and if they are not led out of their 
road by a variety of prospects, edifices, and 
ruins, would it not be a senseless piece of 
severity to shut their eyes against such gratifi- 
cations ? ' For who has required such scrWco at 
their hands?' 

The humouring of certain appetites, where 
morality is not concerned, seems to be the 
means by which the Author of nature intended 
to sweeten this journey of life, and bear us up 
under the many shocks and hard jostlings which 
we are sure to meet with in our way. And a 
man might, with as much reason, muffle up him- 
self against sunshine and fair weather, and at 
other times expose himself naked to the incle- 
mencies of cold and rain, as debar himself of 
the innocent delights of his nature, for affected 
reserve and melancholy. 

It is true, on the other hand, our passions 
are so apt to grow upon us by indulgence, and 
become exorbitant, if they are not kept under 
exact discipline, that, by way of caution and 
prevention, 'twere better, at certain times, to 
affect some degree of needless reserve than 
hazard any ill consequences from the other 
extreme. 

But when almost the whole of religion is made 
to consiBt in the pious fooleries of penances and 
sufferings, as is practised in the Church of Bome 
(did no other evil attend it), yet, since it is put- 
ting religion upon a wrong scent, placing it more 
in these than in inward purity and integrity of 
heart, one cannot guard too much against this, 
as well as all other such abuses of religion as 
make it to consist in something which it ought 
not. How such mockery became a port of 
religion at first, or upon what motives they 
were imagined to be services acceptable to God, 
is hard to give a better account of than what 
was hinted above ; namely, that men of melan- 
choly and morose tempers, conceiving the Deity 
to be like themselves, a gloomy, discontented, 
and sorrowful being, believed he delighted, as 
they did, in splenetic and mortifying actions, 
and therefore made their religious worship to 
consist of chimeras as wild and barbarous as 
their own dreams and vapours. 

What ignorance and enthusiasm at first intro- 
duced, now tyranny and imposture continue to 
support. So that the political improvement of 
these delusions to the purposes of wealth and 
power is made one of the strongest pillars 
which upholds the Bomish religion ; which, 
with all its pretences to a more strict mortifi« 
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cation and sanctity, vhen you examine it 
minutely, is little else than a mere pecuniary 
contrivance. And the truest definition you can 
give of Popery is, that it is a system put to- 
gether and contrived to operate upon men's 
v/cakncsscs and passions, and thereby to pick 
their pockets, and leave them in a fit condition 
for its arbitrary designs. 

And, indeed, that church has not been want- 
ing in gratitude for the good offices of this kind 
which the doctrine of penances has done them ; 
for, in consideration of its services, they have 
raised it abovo the level of moral duties, and 
have at length complimented it into the number 
of their sacraments, and mado it a necessary 
point of salvation. 

By these and other tenets, no less politic and 
inquisitional. Popery hoB found out the art of 
making men miserable in spite of their senses, 
and the plenty with which God has blessed 
them. 

So that in many countries where Popery 
reigns, but especially in that part of Italy 
where she has raised her throne, — though, by 
the happiness of its soil and climate, it is 
capable of producing as great variety and 
abundance as any country upon earth ; yet so 
successful have its spiritual directors been in 
the management and retail of these blessings, 
that they have found means to allay, if not 
entirely to defeat them all, by one pretence or 
other. Some bitterness is officiously squeezed 
Into every man's cup for his'souFs health, till 
at length the whole intention of nature and 
providence is destroyed. It is not surprising 
that where such unnatural severities arc prac- 
tised, and heightened by other hardships, the 
most fruitful land should be barren, and wear a 
face of poverty and desolation ; or that many 
thousands, as has been observed, should fly 
from the rigours of such a government, and seek 
shelter rather amongst rocks and deserts, than 
lie at the mercy of so many unreasonable task- 
masters, under whom they can hope for no other 
reward of their industry but rigorous slavery, 
made still worse by the tortures of unnecessary 
mortifications. I say un-MGuaty^ because where 
there m a virtuous and good end proposed from 
any sober instance of self-denial and mortifica- 
tion, God forbid we should call them unneces- 
sary, or that we should dispute against a thing 
from the abuse to which it has been put ; and, 
therefore, what is said in general upon this head 
will be understood to reach no farther than 
where the practice is become a mixture of fraud 
and tyranny, but will no ways be interpreted to 
extend to those self-denials which the discipline 
of our holy Church directs at this solemn 
season ; which have been introduced by reason 
and good sense at first, aad have since been 
applied to serve no purposes but those of 
religion. These, by restraining our appetites 
for a while, and withdrawing our thoughts from I 



gi'osscr objects, do, by a mechanical effect, ii» 
pose us for cool and sober reflections, ineliDda 
to turn our eyes inward upon ourselves, ihl 
consider what we are, and what we have bee 
doing,— for what intent we were sent into tk 
world, and what kind of characten ve itn 
designed to act in it. 

It is necessary that the mind of nuia, at Km 
certain periods, should be prepared to enter iitli 
this account ; and without some such disdpIiB^ 
to check the insolence of unrestrained appetito, 
and call home the conscience, the sool of au, 
capable as it is of brightness and perfeetioi, 
would sink down to tho lowest depths of dad* 
ness and brutality. However true this is, then 
still appears no obligation to renounce the iaw' 
cent delights of our beings, or to affect a solki 
distaste against them. Nor, in truth, can era 
the supposition of it bo well admitted : f« 
pleasures arising from the free and natanl 
exercise of the faculties of the mind and bo<lf, 
to talk them down, is like talking ag&ins; K-a 
frame and mechanism of human nature ; »d 
would be no less senseless than the dispatu^ 
against the burning of fire, or falling dowavuui 
of a stone. Besides this, man is so coniiiTed 
that he stands in need of frequent repairs : both 
mind and body are apt to sink and grow ia* 
active under long and close attention, and 
therefore must be restored by proper recmita 
Some part of our time may doubtless innocently 
and lawfully be employed in actions merely 
diverting; and whenever such indulgences be- 
come criminal, it is seldom the nature of ibe 
actions themselves, but tho excess, which maku 
thcui so. 

But some one may here ask. By what rule an 
we to judge of excess in theso cases? If tL<9 
enjoyment of the same sort of pleasures may be 
either innocent or guilty, according to the vse 
or abuse of them, how shall we bo ccnified 
where the boundaries lie? or be speealatiT« 
enough to know how far we may go with safety? 
I answer, there are very few who arc not casaisti 
enough to make a right judgment in this point 
For, since one principal reason why God uay w 
supposed to allow pleasure in this world secni 
to be for the refreshment and recruit of our 
souLs and bodies, which, like clocks, must be 
wound up at certain inter^ahi, every man under 
stands so much of the frame and mechanism of 
himself as to know how and when to unbend 
himself with such relaxations as are necesssiy 
to regain his natural vigour and cheerfalneOr 
without which it is impossible he should either 
be in a di3position or capacity to dischaige tiie 
several duties of his life. Hero then the pu^ 
tition becomes visible. 

"Whenever we pay this tribute to our appe- 
tites, any further tlian is sufficient for the piu^ 
X>oses for which it was first granted, the acti^ 
proportionably loses some share oi its innoceat'O. 
Tho surplusage of what is unnecessarily vpeot 
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such occasions is so much of the little i)ortioii 
oar time negligently squandered, which in 
idence we should apply better; because it 
A allotted us for more important uses, and a 
ferent account will bo required of it at our 
ods hereafter. 

For this reason, does it not evidently follow 
at many actions and pursuits, which are irre- 
oochable in their own natures, may be rendered 
uneable and vicious from tins single conside- 
tion, * That they have made us wasteful of the 
omenta of this short and uncertain fragment 
1 life, which should be almost one of our last 
rodigalities, since, of them all, the least rc- 
sevable V Yet how often is diversion, instead 
I amusement and relaxation, made the art and 
udness of life itself? Look round, — ^what policy 
id contrivance is every day put in practice for 
fs-engaging every day in the week, and parcel- 
ing out every hour of the day for one idleness 
r another, — for doing nothing, or something 
rorse than nothing; and that with so much 
igenuity as scarce to leave a minute upon their 
ands to reproach them ! Though we all com- 
Iain of the shortness of life, yet how many 
eople seem quite overstocked with the days 
ad hours of it, and are continually sending out 
ito the highways and streets of the city for 
lests to come and take it off their hands ! If 
xme of the more distressful objects of this kind 
«re to sit down and write a bill of their time, 
lOugh partial as that of the unjust steward, 
iien they found in reality that the whole sum 
I it, for many years, amounted to little more 
bian this, — that they had rose up to eat, to 
rink, to play, and had laid down again, merely 
ecause they were fit for nothing else, — when 
tiey looked back and beheld this fair space, 
^lable of such heavenly improvements, all 
arawled over and defaced with a succession of 
D many unmeaning cyphers, — good God ! how 
rould they be ashamed and confounded at the 
eoount ! 

With what reflections will they be able to 
apport themselves in the decline of a life so 
liserably cast away, — should it happen, as it 
ometimes does, that they have stood idle even 
mto the eleventh hour ? We have not always 
tower, and are not always in a temper, to im- 
tote upon ourselves. When the edge of appetite 
I worn down, and the spirits of youthful days 
re cooled, which hurried us on in a circle of 
pleasure and impertinence, then reason and re- 
lection will have the weight which they deserve : 
afflictions, or the bed of sickness, will supply 
ihe place of conscience ; and if they should fail, 
dd age will overtake us at last, and show us the 
^ast pursuits of life, and force us to look upon 
;hem in their true point of view. If there is 
laythiug more to cast a cloud upon so melan- 
choly a prospect as this shows us, it is surely 
Ae difficulty and hazard of having all the work 
>f tho day to perform in the last hour; of 



making an atonement to God when we have no 
sacrifice to offer him, but the dregs and infir- 
mities of those days when we could have no 
pleasure in them. 

How far God may be pleased to accept such 
late and imperfect services is beyond the inten- 
tion of this discourse. Whatever stress some 
may lay upon it, a deathbed repentance is but a 
weak and slender plank to trust our all upon. 
Such as it is, to that, and God's infinite mercies, 
we commit them who will not employ that time 
and opportunity he has given to provide a better 
security. 

That we may all make a right use of the time 
allotted us, God grant, through the merits of 
his Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 

XXXVIIL— ON ENTHUSIASM. 

* For without me 70 can do nothing.' — Jonsr xv. 0. 

OUB Saviour, in the former part of the verse, 
having told his disciples that he was the vine, 
and that they were only branches, — ^intimating 
in what a degree their good hrdts, as well as the 
success of all their endeavours, were to depend 
upon his communications with them,— he closes 
the illustration with the inference from it in the 
words of the text : For without me ye can do 
nothing. In the eleventh chapter to the Romans, 
where the manner is explained in which a Chris- 
tian stands by faith, there is a like illustration 
made use of, and probably with an eye to this, 
where St. Paul instructs us, that a good man 
stands as the branch of a wild olive does when 
it is grafted into a good olive-tree ; and that is, 
it flourishes not through its own virtue, but in 
virtue of the root, and such a root as is naturally 
not its own. 

It is very remarkable, in that passage, that 
the Apostle calls a bad man a wild olivo-tre« ; — 
not barely a branch (as in the other case), but a 
tree, which, having a root of its own, supports 
itself, and stands in its own strength, and brings 
forth its own fruit. And so does every bad man 
in respect of the wild and sour fruit of a vicious 
and corrupt heart. According to tho resem- 
blance, if the Apostle intended it, he is a tree, 
has a root of his own, and fruitfulncss, such 
as it is, with a power to bring it forth without 
help. But in respect of religion, and the moral 
improvements of virtue and goodness, the 
Apostle caUs us, and reason tells us, we are no 
more than a branch ; and all our fruitfulness, 
and all our support, depend so much upon the 
influence and commimications of God, that with- 
out him we can do nothing, as our Saviour de- 
clares in the text. There is scarce any point in 
our religion wherein men have run into such 
violent extremes as in the senses given to this, 
and such-like declarations in Scripture, of our 
sufficiency being of God : some understanding 
them so as to leave no meaning at all in them — 
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otlicrs too much ; the ono interpreting the gifts 
and influences of the Spirit so as to destroy the 
truth of all such promises and declarations in 
the gospel — the other carrying their notions of 
them so high as to destroy the reason of the 
gospel itself, and render the Christian religion, 
which consists of sober and consistent doctrines, 
the most intoxicated, the most wild and unin- 
telligible institution that ever was in the world. 

This being premised, I know not how I can 
more seasonably engage your attention this day 
than by a short examination of each of these 
errors ; in doing wliich, as I shall take some 
pains to reduce both the extremes of them to 
rciison, it will necessarily lead me, at the same 
time, to mark the safe and true doctrine of our 
Church concerning the promised influences and 
operations of the Spirit of God upon our hearts, 
which, however depreciated through the first 
mistake, or boasted of beyond measure through 
the second, must nevertheless be so limited and 
imderstood as, on one hand, to make the gospel 
of Christ consistent with itself, and, on the 
other, to make it consistent with reason and 
common sense. 

If we consider the many express declarations 
Svhcrein our Saviour tells his followers, before 
his crucifixion, that God would send his Spirit 
the Comforter amongst them, to supply his place 
in their hearts ; and, as in the text, that with- 
out him they could do nothing ; — if we conceive 
them as spoken to his disciples, with an imme- 
diate view to the emergencies they were under, 
from their natural incapacities of finishing the 
great work he had left them, and building upon 
that largo foundation he had laid, without some 
extraordinary help and guidance to carry them 
through, no one can dispute that evidence and 
confirmation which was afterwards given of its 
truth ; as our Lord^s disciples were illiterate men, 
consequently unskilled in the arts and acquired 
ways of persuasion. Unless this want had been 
supplied, the first obstacle to their labours must 
have discouraged and put an end to them for 
ever. As they had no language but their own, 
without the gift of tongues they could not have 
preached the gospel except in Judea; and as 
they had no authority of their own, without the 
8ux>ematural one of signs and wonders, they 
could not vouch for the truth of it beyond the 
limits where it was first transacted. In this 
work doubtless all their sufficiency and power 
of acting was immediately from God ; his Holy 
S'pirit, as he had promised them, so it gave them 
a mouth and wisdom which all their adversaries 
were not able to gainsay or resist. So that with- 
out him, without these extraordinary gifts, in 
the most literal sense of the words, they could 
do nothing. But besides this plain application 
of the text to those particular persons and times 
when God's Spirit was poured down in that signal 
manner held sacred to this day, there is some- 
thing in them to be extended further, which 



Christians of all ages, and I hope of all denond' 
nations, have still a claim and trnst in ; and 
that is, the ordinary assistance and inflnenoettf 
the Spirit of God in our hearts, for moral ud 
virtuous improvements, — these, both in ihdr 
natures as well as intuitions, being altogeilia 
different from the others above-mentioned, coi* 
f erred upon the disciples of our Lord. The coi 
were miraculous gifts, in which the endoved 
person contributed nothing, which sdTaoced 
human nature above itself, and raised all its 
projectile springs above their fonntains, en- 
abling them to speak and act snch tbingi, sod 
in such manner, as was impossible for men not 
inspired and pretematurally upheld. In tiia 
other case, the helx^s spoken of were the infia- 
ences of God's Spirit, which upheld ns froD 
falling below the dignity of our nature : tbt 
divine assistance which graciously kept us fnn 
falling, and enabled ns to perform the hotf 
professions of our religion. Though these ait 
equally called spiritual gifts, they are not, aiia 
the fiirst case, the entire works of the Spirit, hit 
the calm co-oi>erations of it with our om en- 
deavours, and are ordinarily what every siacoe 
and well-disposed Christian has reason to praj 
for, and expect, from the same fountain of 
strength, who has promised to give his H^ 
Spirit to them that ask it. 

From this point, which is the true doctrine d 
our Church, the two i)arties begin to divide M 
from it and each other, each of them equally 
misapplying these passages of Scripture, and 
wresting them to extremes equally pemicioQi 

To begin with the first, — of whom, should jw 
inquire the explanation and meaning of tliii or 
of other texts, wherein the assistance of God^ 
grace and Holy Spirit is implied as necenaiyio 
sanctify our nature, and enable us to aerre and 
please God ? — ^they will answer, that no doaW 
all our parts and abilities are the gifts <A God, 
who is the original author of our nature, siid,o^ 
consequence, of all that belongs thereto.—* Tint 
as by him we live, and move, and have our bdaf,' 
we must in course depend upon him for sQ off 
actions whatsoever, since we must depend npa 
him even for our life, and for ereiy moment of 
its continuance. — That, from this view of oar 
state and natural dependence, it is oertaio, 
they will say, we can do nothing without l0 
help. But then they will add, that it oooeeni 
us no further as Chri$tianM than as we are ■<■; 
the sanctity of our lives, the religious hsUti | 
and improvements of our hearts, in no other 
sense depending upon God than the most indif- 
ferent of our actions, or the natural exereiae d 
any of the other powers he has given us. ikgree- 
ably with this, — that the spiritual gifts spoken 
of in Scripture are to be understood, by way of 
accommodation, to signify the natural or ac- 
quired gifts of a man's mind ; such as HMDOiy, 
fancy, wit, and eloquence ; which, in a strid 
and philosophical sense, idaj be called q^iritoii^ 
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bMauM they traiucend the mechanical powers 
ol matter, and proceed more or less from the 
rational loul, which is a spiiitual substance. 

Whether these ought in propriety to be 
called spiritual gifts, I shall not contend, as it 
■cema a mere dispute about words ; but it is 
•Doogh that the intexpretation cuts the knot, 
instead of untying it, and besides explains away 
aU kind of meaning in the above promises. And 
the error of them seems to arise, in the first 
place, from not distinguishing that these spiritual 
gifts, if they must be called so, such as memory, 
fancy, and wit, and other endowments of the 
mind which are known by the name of natural 
parti, belong merely to us as men ; and whether 
the different degrees by which we excel each 
other in them arise from a natural difference of 
our souls, or a happier disposition of the organ!- 
cal parts of us. They are such, however, as €k>d 
originally bestows upon us, and with which in a 
great measure we are sent into the world. But 
the moral gifts of the Holy Ghost — which are 
more commonly called the fruits of the Spirit — 
cannot be confined within this description. We 
come not into the world equipped with virtues, 
as we do with talents ; if we did, we should come 
into the world with that which robbed virtue of 
its best title both to present commendation and 
fature reward. The gift of contincncy depends 
not, as these affirm, upon a mere coldness of the 
eonstitution, or patience and humility from an 
insensibility of it ; but they are virtues insen- 
sibly wrought in us by the endeavours of our 
own wills and concurrent influences of a gracious 
agent ; and the religious improvements arising 
thence are so far from being the effects of 
nature, and a fit disposition of the several parts 
and organical powers given us, that the con- 
trary is true,— namely, that the stream of our 
affections and appetites but too naturally carries 
OS the other way. For this, let any man lay his 
liand upon his heart, and reflect what has passed 
within him in the several conflicts of meekness, 
temperance, chastity, and other self-denials, and 
he will need no better argument for his convic- 
tion. 

This hint leads to the true answer to the above 
misinterpretation of the text, that we depend 
upon God in no other sense for our virtues thxm 
we necessarily do for everything else ; and that 
the fruits of the Spirit ore merely the deter- 
minations and efforts of our own reason, and as 
much our own accomplishments as any other 
improvements are the effect of our own dili- 
gence and industry. 

This account, by the way, is opposite to the 
Apostle's, who tells us it is God that worketh 
in us both to do and will of his good pleasure. 
It is true, though we are bom ignorant, we can 
make ourselves skilful ; we can acquire arts and 
sciences by our own application and study. But 
the case is not the same in respect of goodness. 
We can acquire arts and sciences because we lie 



under no natural indisi)08ition or backward* 
ncss to that acquirement. For nature, though 
it be corrupt, yet still it is curious and busy 
after knowledge. But it does not appear that 
to goodness and sanctity of manners we have 
the same natural propensity. Lusts within, and 
temptations without, set up so strong a confede- 
racy against it as we are never able to surmount 
by our own strength. However firmly we may 
think we stand, the best of us are but upheld 
and graciously kept upright ; and whenever this 
divine assistance is withdrawn, or suspended, all 
history, especially the sacred, is full of melan- 
choly instances of what man is when God leaves 
him to himself — that he is even a thing of 
nought. 

Whether it was from a conscious experience 
of this truth in themselves, or some traditions 
handed from the Scripture account of it, or 
that it was in some measure deducible from the 
principles of reason, in the writings of some of 
the wisest of the heathen philosophers we find 
the strongest traces of the persuasion of God's 
assisting men to virtue and probity of manners. 
One of the greatest masters of reasoning amongst 
the ancients acknowledges that nothing great 
and exalted can be achieved fine divino afflatu ; 
and Seneca to the same purxx)se, nulla num 
bona sine Deo— that no soul can be good without 
divine assistance. Now, whatever comments 
may be put upon such passages in their writ- 
ings, it is 'tertain those in Scripture can receive 
no other, • • Se consistent with themselves, than 
what has been given. And though, in vindica- 
tion of human liberty, it is as certain, on the 
other hand, that education, precepts, examples, 
pious inclinations, and practical diligence, are 
great and meritorious advances towards a reli- 
gious state ; yet the state itself is got and finished 
by Grod's grace, and the concurrence of his Spirit 
upon tempers thus happily predisposed, and 
honestly making use of such fit means; and 
unless thus much is understood from them, the 
several expressions in Scripture where the offices 
of the Holy Ghost conducive to this end are 
enumerated, such as cleansing, guiding, renew- 
ing, comforting, strengthening, and establishing 
us, are a set of unintelligible words, which may 
amuse, but can convey little light to the under- 
standing. 

This is all I have time left to say at present upon 
the first error of those who, by too loose an in- 
terpretation of the gifts and fruits of the Spirit, 
explain away the whole sense and meaning of 
them, and thereby render not only the promises, 
but the comforts of them too, of none effect. 
Concerning which error I have only to add this, 
by way of extenuation of it, that I believe the 
great and unedifying rout made about sanctifi- 
cation and regeneration in the middle of the 
last century, and the enthusiastic extravagances 
into which the communications of the Spirit 
have been carried by so many deluded or dnlud 
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ing people in this, are two of tlio great causes 
which have driven many a sober man into the 
opposite extreme, against which I have argued. 
Now, if the dread of savouring too much of reli- 
gion in their interpretations has done them this 
ill service, let us inquire, on the other hand, 
whether the affectation of too much religion in 
the other extreme has not misled others full as 
far from truth, and further from the reason and 
sobriety of the go8x>ol, than the first. 

I have already proved, by Scripture argu- 
ments, that the influence of the Holy Spirit of 
God is necessary to render the imperfect sacri- 
fice of our obedience pleasing to our Maker. Ho 
hath promised to * perfect his strength in our 
weakness.' With this assurance we ought to be 
satisfied, especially since our Saviour has thought 
proper to mortify all sompulous inquiries into 
ox>erations of this kind by comparing them to 
the wind, ' which bloweth where it listeth ; and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth : so 
is every one that is bom of the Spirit.* Let 
humble gratitude acknowledge the effect, un- 
prompted by an idle curiosity to explain the 
cause. 

We are told without tlus assistance we can do 
nothing ; we are told, from the same authority, 
we can do all through Christ that strengthens 
us. We are commanded to 'work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling.* The reason 
immediately follows : ' For it is God that 
worketh in you, both to will and to do, of his 
own good pleasure.* From these and many 
other repeated passages it is evident that the 
assistances of grace were not intended to destroy, 
but to co-operate with the endeavours of man, 
and are derived from God in the same manner 
as all natural powers. Indeed, without this in- 
terpretation, how could the Almighty address 
himself to man as a rational being ? how could 
his actions be his own ? how could ho be con- 
sidered as a blameable or rewardable creature ? 
From this account of the consistent opinions 
of a sober-minded Christian, let us take a view 
of the mistaken enthusiast. See him ostenta- 
tiously clothed with the outward garb of sanctity, 
to attract the eyes of the vulgar. See a cheerfiil 
demeanour, the natural result of an easy and 
sclf-applauiling heart, studiously avoided as 
criminal See his countenance overspread with 
a melancholy gloom and despondence, as if reli- 
gion, which is evidently calculated to make us 
happy in this life as well as the next, was the 
parent of sullenness and discontent. Hear him 
pouring forth his pharisaical ejaculations on his 
journey or in the streets. Hear him boasting 
of extraordinary communications with the God 
of all knowledge, and at the same time offend- 
ing against the common rules of his own native 
language, and the plainer dictates of common 
sense. Hear him arrogantly thanking his God 
that he is not as other men are, and, with more 



than Papal unoharitablenesa, very EbeEsDf 
allotting the portion of the damned to ereij 
Christian wh(»s he, partial judge, deems kii 
perfect than himself— to every Ghzistaa v)» 
is walking on in the paths of duty with loba 
vigilance, aspiring to perfection fay profni' 
sive attainments, and seriously endeavouii( 
through a rational faith in his Bedegner, to 
make his calling and election sue. 

There have been no sects in tbe (Ut&i 
world, however absurd, which have not eiid» 
voured to supiK>rt their opinions by argioMiiti 
drawn from Scripture, misinterpreted or Bii> 
applied. 

We had a melancholy instance of tins is oar 
own country in the last century, whea tbe 
Church of Christ, as well as the GoveznmcBl, 
during that period of national confiuiim m 
torn asunder into various sects and factkoi; 
when some men pretended to have ScriptoR 
precepts, parables, or prophecies to plead is 
favour of the most impious absurditiei ibt 
falsehood could advance. The same spirit vinek 
prevailed amongst the fanatics seems to hsM 
gone forth among these modem enthusttitt. 
Faith, the distinguishing characteristic of s 
Christian, is defined by them not as a ratioBal 
assent of the understanding to truths whidi an 
established by indisputable authority, bat as a 
violent persuasion of mind that they are iutas- 
taneously become the children of God-4hat tbs 
whole score of their sins is for ever blotted out, 
without the payment of one tear of repentanee. 
Pleasing doctrine this to the fears and pasaioni 
of mankind ! promising fair to gain proaelytei 
of the vicious and impenitent. 

Pardons and indulgences ore the great soppcrt 
of Papal power ; but these modem empiricB in 
religion have improved upon the scheme, pre- 
tending to have discovered an infallible nostrrm 
for all incurables, such as will preserve them for 
ever. And notwithstanding w*e have instance 
of notorious offenders among the wannest advo- 
cates for sinless perfection, the cham contiBOCS 
powerful. Did thoie visionary notioDS c^ a 
heated imagination tend only to amuse tie 
fancy, they might be treated with eo miap pt; 
but when they depreciate all moral attainmeata, 
—when the suggestions of a frantic brain arft 
blasphemously ascribed to the Holy Spiiit of 
God, — when faith and divine love are placed is 
opposition to practical virtues, they then be* 
come the objects of aversion. In <me sense, 
indeed, many of these deluded people demand 
our tenderest compassion, whose disorder is in 
the head rather than in the heart ; and who' 
call for the aid of a physician who can cure the 
distempered state of the body, rather than one 
who may soothe the anxieties of the mind. 

Indeed, in many cases they seem so much 
above the skill of either, that unless God in his 
mercy rebuke this spirit of enthusiasm which is 
gone out amongst us, no one can pretend to My 
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bow far it may go, or vliat nuBchiefs it may do, 
in theae kingdoma. Already it has taught ua as 
mneh blasphemous language, and, if it goes on, 
hj the samples giren us in their journals, wiU 
fill us with as many legendary accounts of 
visioiis and revelations as we have formerly had 
from the Church of Borne. . And for any security 
we have against it, when time shall serve, it 
may as effectually convert the professors of it 
even into Popery itself, consistent with their own 
principles ; for they have nothing more to do 
than to say that the Spirit which inspired them 
has signified that the Pope is inspired as well 
as they, and consequently is infallible. After 
which, I cannot see how they can possibly re- 
frain goiiig to mass, consistent with their own 
principles. 

Thus much for these two opposite errors : the 
examination of which has taken up so much 
time, that I have little left to add ]9ut to beg of 
Ood, by the assistance of his Holy Spirit, to 
preserve us equally from both extremes, and 
enable us to form such right and worthy appre- 
hensions of our holy religion, that it may never 
suffer, through the coolness of our conceptions 
d it, on one hand, nor the immoderate heat of 
them, on the other; but that we may at aU 
timet see it as it is, and as it was designed by 
its blessed Founder, as the most rational, sober, 
and consistent institution that co\ild have been 
given to the sons of men. 

Now to God, etc. 



XXXIX.— ETERNAL ADVANTAGES OF 
RELIGION. 

*Let us hear the concloslon of the whole matter : Fear 
God, and keep hia comroandmenta: for thia ia tho 
whole duty of man.*— Eccles. xii. 18. 

Thk wise man, in the beginning of this book, 
had promised it as a grand query to be dis- 
cussed, — 'To find out what was good for the 
aons of men, which they should do under the 
heavens, all the days of their lives;' that is, 
what was the fittest employment, and the chief 
and proper business, which they should apply 
themselves to in this world. And here, in tho 
text, after a fair discussion of the question, he 
aaserts it to be the business of religion, — tho 
fearing God, and keeping his commandments. 
Thia was the conclusion of the whole matter, 
and the natural result of all his debates and 
inquiries. And I am persuaded, the more ob- 
aervations we make upon the short life of man, 
the more wo experience, and the longer trials 
we have of the world, and the several preten- 
sions it offers to our happiness, the more we 
ahAll be engaged to think, like him, that we can 
never find what we look for in any other thing 
which we do under the heavens, except in that 
of duty and obedience to God. In the course 
of the wise man's examination of this point, we 



find a great many beautiful reflections upon 
human affairs, all tending to illustrate the con- 
clusion he draws ; and as they are such as are 
apt to offer themselves to the thoughts of every 
serious and considerate man, I cannot do better 
than renew the impressions, by retouching tho 
principal arguments of his discourse, before I 
proceed to the general use and application of 
the whole. 

In the former part of his book he had taken 
into his consideration those several states of life 
to which men usually apply themselves for 
hapjnncss : first, learning, wisdom ; next, mirth, 
jollity, and pleasure ; then power and greatness, 
riches and possessions. All of which are so far 
from answering the end for which they were at 
first pursued, that by a great variety of argu- 
ments he proves them severally to be so many 
* sore travails which God had given to the sons 
of men to be exercised therewith ; * and instead 
of being any, or all of them, our proper end and 
employment, or sufficient to our happiness, he 
makes it plain, by a series of observations upon 
tho lif of man, tiiat they are ever likely to end 
with others where they had done with him, 
that is, in vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Then he takes notice of the several aoddents 
of life, which perpetually rob us of what little 
sweets the fruition of these objects might seem 
to promise us, both with regard to our en- 
deavours and our persons in thia world. 

1st, With regard to our endeavours, he shows 
that the most likely ways and means are not 
always effectual for the attaining of their end : 
that in general the utmost tliat human counsels 
and prudence can provide for, is to take care, 
when they contend in a race, that they be 
swifter than those who run against them; or 
when they are to fight a battle, that they be 
stronger than those whom they are to encounter. 
And yet afterwards, in the ninth chapter, ho 
observes, that the race ii not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong ; neither yet bread to 
the wise, nor yet riches to men of understand- 
ing, nor favour to men of skill ; but time and 
chance happens to them all: That there are 
secret workings in human affairs, which over- 
rule all human contrivance, and counterplot the 
wisest of our coimsels, in so strange and un- 
expected a manner, as to cast a damp upon our 
beat schemes and warmest endeavours. 

And then, for those accidents to which our 
persons are as liable as our labours, he observes 
these three things : First, the natural infirmities 
of our bodies, which alternately lay us open to 
the sad changes of pain and sickness ; which, in 
the fifth chai»ter, he styles wrath and sorrow, 
under which, when a man lies languishing, none 
of his worldly enjoyments will signify much. 
Like one that slngeth songs with a heavy heart, 
neither mirth, nor power, nor riches shall afford 
him ease ; nor will all their force be able so to 
stay the stroke of nature—' but that he shall be 
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cut off in the midst of his days, and then all 
his thoughts perish.' Or else, what is no un- 
common spectacle, in the midst of all his 
luxury, he may waste away the greatest part of 
his life, with much weariness and anguish ; and 
with the long torture of an unrelenting disease, 
he may wish himself to go down into the grave, 
and to bo set at liberty from all his possessions, 
and all his misery, at the same time. 

2dly, If it be supposed, that by the strength 
of spirits, and the natural cheerfulness of a 
man*s temper, he should escape these, *and live 
many years, and rejoice in thorn all,' — which is 
not the lot of many ; yet, * he must remember 
the days of darkness ; ' — that is, they who devote 
themselves to a perpetual round of mirth and 
pleasure cannot so manage matters as to avoid 
the thoughts of their future states, and the 
anxiety about what shall become of them here- 
after, when they are to depart out of this 
world ; that they cannot so crowd their heads, 
and fill up their time with other matters, but 
that the remembrance of this will sometimes be 
uppermost, and thrust itself upon their minds 
whenever they are retired and serious. And as 
this will naturally present to them a dark 
prospect of their future happiness, it must, at 
tbc same time, prove no small damp and alloy 
to what they would enjoy at present. 

But, in the third place, suppose a man should 
be able to avoid siclmess, and to put the trouble 
«f these thoughts likewise far from him, yet 
there is something else which he cannot possibly 
decline. Old ago will unavoidably steal upon 
him, with all the infirmities of it, when (as he 
expresses it) the grinders shall be few, and 
appetite ceases; when those who look out at 
the windows shall be darkened, and the keepers 
of the house shall tremble ; when a man shall 
become a burden to himself, and to his friends ; 
when, perhaps, those of his nearest relations, 
whom he hath most obliged by kindness, shall 
think it time for him to depart, to creep off the 
stage, and make room for the succeeding genera- 
tions. 

And then, after a little funeral pomp of 
' mourners going about the streets,' a man shall 
be buried out of the way, and in a year or two 
be as much forgotten as if he had never existed. 
For there is no remembrance (says he) of the 
wise more than the fool; seeing that which 
now is, in the days to come, shall be forgotten ; 
every day producing something which seems 
new and strange, to take up men's talk and 
wonder, and to drown the memory of former 
persons and actions. 

And I appeal to any rational man, whether 
these are not some of the most material reflec- 
tions about liTmian affairs, which occur to every 
one who gives himself the least leisure to think 
about them. Now, from all these premises put 
together, Solomon infers this short conclusion 
in the text, That to fear Qod and keep his 



commandments is the whole duty of man: tiai, 
to be serious in the matter of religion, ak , 
careful about our future state, is that wlacb, 
after all our other experiments, will be fond 
to be our chief happiness, our greatest interat, 
our greatest wisdom, and that which mottoi 
all deserves our care and applicatiim. Ha 
must ever be the last result, and the npihotof 
every wise man*s observations upon all then 
transitory things, and upon the vanity of ibor 
several pretences to our weU-being ; and m 
may depend upon it, as an eyerlasting intk, 
that we can never find what we seek for in Hqr 
other course, or any other object, but this oae; 
and the more wo know and think, and the man 
experience we have of the world and of 0B^ 
selves, the more we are convinced of this Mi, 
and led back by it to rest our souls upon tbt 
God whence we came. Every consideatkB 
upon the life of man tends to engage us to tin 
point, — to be in earnest in the oonceninieBtof 
religion, to love and fear God, to provide far 
our true interest, and do ourselves the BMt 
effectual service, by devoting ourselves to Ub, 
and always thinking of him, as he is the ti« 
and final happiness of a reasonable and as ID- 
mortal spirit. 

And indeed one would think it next to ifr 
possible, did not the commonness of the tiuBC 
take off from the wonder, that a man vbo 
thinks at all should let his whole Ufe be & ^ 
contradiction to such obvious reflections. < 

The vanity and emptiness of worldly goods . 
and enjoyments, the shortness and unoertunt7 
of life, the unalterable event hanging over oor 
heads, * that in a few daj» we must all of os p> 
to that place whence we shall not return j'—thi 
certainty of this, the uncertainty of the tiott 
when, the immortality of the soul, the doobtfol 
and momentous issues of eternity, the terron 
of damnation, and the glorious things whidi us 
spoken of the city of God, are meditatiooi w 
obvious, and so naturally check and Uock op a 
man's way, — ^are so very interesting, and, abofo i 
all, so unavoidable, that it is astonishing hov 
it was possible at any time for mortal man to 
have his head full of anything else ! And jei, 
was the same person to take a view of the state 
of the world, how slight an observation woold 
convince him that the wonder lay, in &et, oa 
the other side ; and that, wisely as we tU dis* 
course and philosophize de contemptu mtmA tt 
fugd sccculi, yet for one who really acts in the 
world consistent with his own rcflectioiis iqMm 
it, there are multitudes who seem to take aio 
at nothing higher, and, as empty a thing ss it 
is, arc so dazzled with it, as to think it meet to 
build tabernacles of rest upon it, and say, *It is 
good to be here.* Whether, as an able inquirer 
into this paradox guesses, — ^whether it is that 
men do not heartily believe each a tfalng as a 
future state of happiness and misezy, or, tf they 
do, that they do not actually and 
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siiler it, but suffer it to lio dormant and 
inactire within them, and so are as little 
affected with it as if in truth they believed it 
not ; or whether they look upon it through that 
end of the pers]>ective wliich represents it as 
•far off, and so ore more forcibly drawn by the 
nearer though the leaser load-stone ;— -whether 
theac, or whatever other cause may be assigned 
for it, the obsenration is incontestable, that the 
bulk of mankind, in passing through this vale 
of miaery, use it * not as a well ' to refresh and 
allay, but fuUy to quench and satisfy their 
thint ; minding or (as the Ax>ostle says) relish- 
ing earthly 'things, making them the end and 
sum-iotal of their desires and wishes, and, in 
one word, loving this world just as they arc 
commanded to love God,— that is, *with all 
iheir heart, with all their soul,'— with all their 
mind and strength. But this is not the 
strangest port of this paradox. A man shall 
not only lean and rest upon the world with his 
'Whole itress, but in many instances shall live 
iiotorioasly bad and vicious: when he is re- 
I»roved, he shall seem convinced; when he is 
obaerved, he shall be ashamed; when he pursues 
his sin, ho will do it in the dark ; and when he 
lias done it, shall even be dissatisfied with him- 
self ;— yet still this shall produce no alteration 
in Ids conduct. Tell him he shall one day die ; 
or bring the event still nearer, and show that 
recording to the course of nature he cannot 
possibly live many years ; he will sigh perhaps, 
and tell you he is convinced of that as much as 
veason and experience can make him. Proceed, 
and urge to him that after death comes judg- 
ment, and that he will certainly there be dealt 
with by a just God according to his actions ; he 
will thank God he is no deist, and tell you, with 
the same grave face, ho is thoroughly convinced 
of that too; and as ho believes, no doubt he 
trembles too: and yet, after all, with all this 
conviction upon his mind, you will see him still 
persevere in the same course, and commit his 
sin with as certain on event and resolution as if 
he knew no argument against it. Those notices 
of things, however terrible and true, pass 
through his understanding as an eagle through 
the air, that leaves no path behind. 

So that, upon the whole, instead of abounding 
with occasions to set us seriously on thinking, 
the world might dispense with many more calls 
of this kind ; and were they seven times as 
many as they are, considering what insufficient 
use we make of those wo have, all, I fear, would 
be little enough to bring these things to our 
remembrance as often, and engage us to lay 
them to our hearts with that affectionate con- 
cern which the weight and interest of them 
requires at our hands. Sooner or later the most 
inconsiderate of us all shall find, with Solomon, 
that to do this effectually is the whole duty of 



And I cannot conclude this discourse upon 



his words better than with a short and earnest 
exhortation that the solemnity of this season, 
and the meditations to which it is devoted, may 
lead you up to the true knowledge and practice 
of the same point of fearing God and keeping 
his commandments ; and convince you, as it did 
him, of the indispensable necessity of making 
that the business of a man's life which is the 
chief end of his being, — the eternal happiness 
and salvation of his souL 

AVhich may God grant, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

XL.— ASA: A THANKSGIVING 
SERMON. 

* And they sware nnto the Lord with a loud voice, and 
with shouting, and with trumpets, and with comets. 
And all the men of Judah rejoiced at the oath.'— 

3 CUKOM. XV. 14. 

It will be necessary to give a particular account 
of what was the occasion, as well as the nature, 
of the oath which the men of Judah sware unto 
the Lord; which will explain not only the 
reasons why it became a matter of so much joy 
to them, but likewise admit of an application 
suitable to the purposes of this solemn as- 
sembly. 

Abijah, and Asa his son, were successive kings 
of Judah. The first came to the crown at the 
close of a long, and, in the end, a very unsuc- 
cessful war, which had gradually wasted the 
strength and riches of his kingdom. 

He was a prince endowed with the talents 
which the emergencies of his country required, 
and seemed bom to make Judah a victorious as 
well as a happy i>eople. The conduct and great 
success of his arms against Jeroboam had well 
established the first ; but his kingdom, which 
had been so many years the scat of a war, had 
been so wasted and bewildered, that his reign, 
good as it was, was too short to accomplish the 
latter. He died, and left the work unfinished 
for his son. Asa succeeded in the room of his 
father, with the truest notions of religion and 
government that could be fetched either from 
reason or experience. His reason told him that 
God should be worshipped in simplicity and 
singleness of heart ; therefore ho took away the 
altars of the strange gods, and broke down their 
images. His experience told him that the most 
successful wars, instead of invigerating, more 
generally drained away the vitals of govern- 
ment, and at the best ended but in a brighter 
and moro ostentatious kind of poverty and deso- 
lation: therefore he laid aside his sword, and 
studied the arts of ruling Judah with x)cace. 
Conscienco would not suffer Asa to sacrifice liis 
subjects to private views of ambition, and wis- 
dom forbade he should suffer them to offer up 
themselves to tho i)rctenco of public ones; since 
enlargement of empire, by the destruction of its 
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people (the natural and only valuable fourcc of 
strength and riches), was a dishonest and mise- 
rable exchange. And however well the glory 
of a conquest might appear in the eyes of a 
common beholder, yet, when bought at that 
costly rate, a father to his country would be- 
hold the triumph which attended it, and weep 
as it passed by him. Amidst all the glare and 
jollity of the day, the parent's eyes would fix 
attentively upon his child : he would discern 
him drooping imder the weight of his attire, 
without strength or vigour, his former beauty 
ami comeliness gone olf : ho would behold the 
coat of many colours stained with blood, and 
cry, — Alas ! they have decked thee with a pa- 
rent's pride, but not with a parent s care and 
foresight. 

'With such affectionate sentiments of govern- 
ment and just principles of religion Asa began 
his reign, — a reign marked out with new eras, 
and a succession of happier occurrences than 
what had distinguished former days. 

The just and gentle spirit of the prince in- 
sensibly stole into the breasts of the people. 
The men of Judah turned their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pnming- 
hooks. By industry and virtuous labour they 
acquired what by spoil and rapine they might 
have sought after long in vain. The traces of 
their late troubles soon began to wear out. The 
cities, which hod become ruinous and desolate 
(the prey of famine and the sword), were now 
rebuilt, fortified, and made populous. Peace, 
security, wealth, and prosperity seemed to 
compose the whole history of Asa's reign. O 
Ju<lah ! what could then have been done more 
than what was done to make thy people happy? 

"SMiat one blessing was withheld, that thou 
shouldst ever withhold thy thankfulness ? — 

That thou diilst not continually turn thy eyes 
towards heaven with an habitual sense of God s 
mercies, and devoutly praise him for setting 
Asa over you ? 

Were not the public blessings, and the private 
enjoyments which every man of Judah derived 
from them, such as to make the continuance of 
them desirable ? And what other way was there 
to eifect it, than to swear unto the Lord, with 
all your hearts and souls, to perform the cove- 
nant made with your fathers ? — to secure that 
favour and interest with tho Almighty Being, 
without which the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness, and the best connected systems of 
hi;man policy are speculative and airy projects, 
without foimdaiion or substance. The histoiy 
of their own exploits and establishment, since 
they had become a nation, was strong confirma- 
tion of this doctrine. 

But too free and uninterrupted a possession 
of God Almighty's blessings sometimes (though 
it seems strange to suppose it) even tempts men 
to forget him, either from a certain depravity 
and ingratitude of nature, not to be wrought 



upon by goodness, or that they are made bjit 
too passionately fond of the present hour, and 
too thoughtless of its great Author, whose load 
providence broiight it about. This seemed to 
have been the case with the men ol Judah ; fcr, 
notwitlistanding all that God had dons far 
them, in placing Abijah and Asa his son ofvcr 
them, and inspiring them with hearts uA. 
talents proper to retrieve the errors of the fm- 
going reign, and bring back peace and plenty te 
the dwellings of Judah ; yet there appean bs 
record of any solemn and religious acknowMlg- 
ment to €rod for such signal favoun. His 
people sat down in a thankless security, esd 
man under his vine, to eat and drink, and voss 
up to play ; more solicitous to enjoy tiieir Ueas- 
ings than to deserve them. 

But this scene of tranquillity was not to sib> 
sist without some change ; and it seemed as if 
Providence at length had suffered the stream is 
be interrupted, to make them consider wfaesoe 
it flowed, and how necessary it had been iB 
along to their support. The Ethiopians, tfff 
since the beginning of Abijah*s reign, until ths 
tenth year of Asa's, had been at peace, or, it 
least, whatever secret enmity they bote, had 
made no open attacks upon the kingdon of 
Judah. And, indeed, the bad measures which 
Behoboom had taken in the latter part of tha 
reign which immediately preceded theirs, seosed 
to have saved the Ethiopians the trouble. For 
Behoboam, though in the former part of his 
reign he dealt wisely, yet when he had estab- 
lished his kingdom, and strengthened himadf, 
he forsook the laws of the Lord ; ho forsook ths 
counsel which the old men gave him, and took 
counsel with the young men, which were bron^ 
up witli him, and stood before him. Such fll- 
advised measures, in all probability, had gives 
the enemies of Judah such decisive advsntagea 
over her, that they had sat down contented, tfd 
for many years enjoyed the fruits of their aeqm- 
sitions. But the friendship of princes is seldoB 
made up of better materials than those whi^ 
are every day to be seen in private hfe, it 
which sincerity and affection are not at all eon* 
sidcrcd as ingredients. Change of time and a^ 
cumstances produces a change of counsels sad 
behaviour. Judah, in length of time, had b^ 
come a fresh temptation, and was worth fight- 
ing for. Her riches and plenty might first auks 
her enemies covet, and then the remcmbnnea 
of how cheap and easy a prey she had f ormeriy 
been, might moke them not doubt of obtsai* 
iug. 

By these apparent motives (or whether God, 
who sometimes overrules the heart of man, vsi 
pleased to turn them \rj secret ones to tbe 
puriK)ses of his wisd<mi) the ambition of ths 
Ethiopians revived. With a host of men, nome- 
rous as the sand upon the sea-shore in molU- 
tude, they hod left their country, and woe 
coming forwards to invade them. "What can 
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Judfth propose to do in so terrifying a crisis ? 
"whete can sho betake herself for refuge? On 
CM hand, her religion and laws are too precious 
to be given up, or trusted to the hands of a 
llnnger ; and, on the other hand, how can so 
flDill a Idngiioni, just recovering strength, sur- 
immded by an anny of a thousand thousand 
Bin, betides chariots and horses, be able to 
vittistand to powerful a shock? But here it 
appeared that ihote who in their prosperity 
eu forget God, do yet remember him in the 
dij of danger and distress, and can begin with 
tomfort to depend upon his providence when 
with ecmifort they can depend upon nothing 
•Ia& For when Zerah, the Ethiopian, was come 
iito the valley of Zephatha at Blaretha, Asa, 
tad all the men of Judah and Benjamin, went 
eat against him ; and as they went, they cried 
nil^tily unto Qod. And Ata prayed for his 
people, and he said, ' O Lord ! it is nothing 
with thee to help, whether with many, or with 
ttcm that have no power: help us, O Lord our 
Ood ! for we rest in thee, and in thy name we 
go against this multitude. O Lord, thou art 
I our God ; let not man prevail against thee.' 
I Booeeti almost seemed a debt due to the piety 
I of the prince, and the contrition of his people. 
80 God smote the Ethiopians, and they could 
Hot recover themselves ; for they were scat- 
tered and utterly destroyed, before the Lord 
•nd before his host. And as they returned to 
Jemsalem from pursuing, behold the Spirit of 
Qod came upon Asariah, the son of Oded. And 
lie went out to meet Asa, and he said unto him, 
^-Hear ye me, Asa, and all Judah and Benja- 
min : The Lord is with you, whilst you are with 
Idm ; and if you seek him, he will be found of 
jcfa ; but if you forsake him, he will forsake you. 
Kothing could more powerfully call home the 
conadenoe than so timely an expostulation. 
The men of Judah and Benjamin, struck with 
A tease of their late deliverance, and the many 
ciher felicities they had enjoyed since Asa was 
king €»vcr them, then gathered themselves to- 
gether at Jerusalem, in the third month, in the 
fifteenth year of Asa^s reign ; and they entered 
into a covenant to seek the Lord God of their 
fathers, with all their heart, and with all their 
■oul : and they sware unto the Lord with a loud 
voice, and with shouting, and with trumpets, 
and with comets ; and all Judah rejoiced at the 
oath. 

One may observe a kind of luxuriety in the 
description which the holy historian gives of 
the transport of the men of Judah upon this 
occasion. And sure, if ever matter of joy was 
■o reasonably founded as to excuse any excesses 
in the expressions of it, this was one ; for 
without it, the condition of Judah, though 
otherwise the happiest, would have been of all 
nations under heaven the most miserable. 

Let lu suppose a iiiomcnt, instead of being 
repulsed, that the enteq)risc of the £thiox)ians 



had prospered against them : like other grievous 
distempers, where the vitals are first attacked, 
Asa, their king, would have been sought after 
and have been made the first sacrifice. He 
must cither have fallen by the sword of battle, 
or execution ; or, what is worse, he must havo 
survived the ruin of his country by flight, and 
worn out the remainder of his dajrs in sorrow 
for the afiSictions which were come upon him. 
In some remote comer of the world, the good 
king would have heard the particulars of Judah^s 
destruction. He would have been told how the 
country, which had become dear to him by his 
paternal care, was now utterly laid waste, and 
all his labour lost ; how the fences which pro- 
tected it were torn up, and the tender plant 
within, which he had so long sheltered, was 
craelly trodden under foot and devoured. Ho 
would hear how Zerah, the Ethiopian, when ha 
had overthrown the kingdom, thought himself 
bound in conscience to overthrow the religion 
of it too, and establish his own idolatrous one 
in its stead : — ^That, in pursuance of this, the 
holy religion, which Asa had reformed, had 
begun everywhere to be evil spoken of, and evil- 
entreated : — 

That it was first banished from the courts of 
the king's house, and the midst of Jerusalem, 
and then lied for safety out of the way into the 
wilderness, and found no city to dwell in : — 
That Zerah had rebuilt the altars of the strange 
gods, which Asa's piety had broken down, and 
sot up their images : — 

That his commandment was urgent that all 
should fall down and worship the idol he had 
made :~That, to complete the tale of their 
miseries, there was no prospect of deliverance 
for any but the worst of his lubjccts ;— those 
who in his reign had either leaned in their 
hearts towards these idolatries, or whose prin- 
ciples and morals were such that all religions 
were alike ; — but that the honest and conscienti- 
ous man of Judah, unable to behold such abomi- 
nations, hung down his head like a bulrush, 
and put sackcloth and ashes imdcr him. 

This picture of Judah*s desolation might be 
some resemblance of what every one of Asa's 
subjects would probably form to himself, the 
day ho solemnized an exemption from it. And 
the transport was natural — To swear unto the 
Lord with a loud voice, and with shouting, and 
with trumpets, and with comets : to rejoice at 
the oath which secured their future peace, and 
celebrate it with all external marks of gladness. 

I have at length gone through the itoiy 
which gave the occasion to this religious act 
wliich is recorded of the men of Judah in th* 

text 

I believe there is not one in sacred Scripture 
that bids fairer for a parallel to our own times, 
or that would admit of an application moro 
suitable to the solemnity of this day. 

But men aro apt to be itruck with likencesM 
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in so different a mfftiner, from the different 
points of view in vhich they stand, as well as 
their diversity of judgments, that it is generally 
a very nnacccptable piece of officioosness to fix 
any certain degrees of approach. 

In this case, it seems sufficient that those 
who will discern the least resemblance will 
discern enough to make them seriously comply 
with the devotion of the day ; and that those 
who are affected with it in a stronger manner, 
and see the blessing of a Protestant king in its 
fairest light, with all the mercies which made 
way for it, will have still more abundant reason 
to adore that good Being who has all along pro- 
tected it from the enemies which have risen up 
to do it violence, but more especially, in a 
late instance, by turning down the counsels of 
the froward headlong, and confounding the 
devices of the crafty, so that their hands could 
not perform their enterprise. Though this 
event, for many reasons, will ever be told 
amongst the felicities of those days ; yet for 
none more so, than that it has given us a fresh 
mark of the continuation of God Almighty's 
favour to us : a x>art of that great complicated 
blessing for which we are gathered together to 
return him thanks. 

Let us, therefore, I beseech you, endeavour 
to do it in the way which becomes wise men, 
and which is likely to be most acceptable ; and 
that is, to pursue the intentions of his provi- 
dence, in giving us the occasion ; to become 
better men, and, by a holy and an honest con- 
versation, make ourselves capable of enjoying 
what God has done for us. In vain shall we 
celebrate the day with a loud voice, and with 
shouting, and with trumpets, if we do not do it 
likewise with the internal and more certain 
marks of sincerity, a reformation and purity in 
our manners. It is impossible a sinful people 
can either be grateful to God, or proi>erly loyal 
to their prince. They cannot be grateful to the 
one, because they live not under a sense of his 
mercies ; nor can they be loyal to the other, 
because they daily offend in two of the tenderest 
points which concern his welfare, — by first dis- 
engaging the providence of God from taking 
our part, and then giving a heart to our adver- 
saries to lift their hands against us, who must 
know that if we forsake God, God will forsake 
us. Their hopes, their designs, their wicked- 
ness, against us, can only be built upon ours 
towards God. 

For if they did not think we did evil, they 
durst not hope we could perish. 

Cease, therefore, to do evil ; for by follow- 
ing righteousness you will make the hearts of 
your enemies faint, they will turn their backs 
against your indignation, and their weapons 
will fall from their hands. 

Which may God grant, through the merits 
«nd mediation of his Son Jesus Christ, to whom 
be all honour, etc. Amen. 



XLI.— FOLLOW PEAC& 

' Follow peace with til men, and holiness, vitbsoft 
which no man dull see the Lord.'— HaaKEWs xiLli 

The great end and design of our holy religion 
next to the main view of reconciling as to Ciod, 
was to reconcile us to each other ; by tetddif 
us to subdue aU those unfriendly dispositigH 
in our nature which unfit us for happinea, sid 



the social enjoyment of the many bl*f™p 
which God has enabled us to partake of in tiui 
world, miserable as it is in many respeda 
Could Christianity persuade the professon d 
it into this temper, and engage ns, as its doe* 
trine requires, to go on and exalt our natnrei, 
and, after the subduction of the moat unfinesdly 
of our i>assion8, to plant, in the room of them, 
aU those (more natural to the soil) humane utd 
benevolent inclinations which, in imitatioD of 
the perfections of God, should dispose us t» 
extend our love and goodness to our fellov* 
Creatures, according to the extent of our sUIi- 
ties, in like manner as the goodness of God 
extends itself over all the works of the creatioD; 
— could this be accomplished, the wodd wodd 
be worth living in, and might be considered by 
us as a foretaste of what we should enter opos 
hereafter. 

But such a system, youll say, is merely 
visionary ; and, considering man is a crestnre 
so beset with selfishness, and other fretful 
passions that proi)ensity prompts him to, thoo^ 
it is to be wished, it is not to be expected. Bat 
our religion enjoins us to approach as nesr this 
fair pattern as we can, and if it be possible, 
as much as lieth in us, to live peaceably witb 
aU men ; where the term, if possible, I own, 
implies it may not only be difficult, but som^ 
times impossible. Thus the words of the text, 
Follow x>cace, may by some be thought to imply 
that this desirable blessing may sometimes ij 
from us ; but stiU we are required to follow it, 
and not cease the pursuit tiU we have used all 
warrantable methods to regain and settle it; 
because, adds the Ai>ostle, without this tnJOi 
of mind, no man shaU see the Lord. For hesres 
is the region, as weU as the recompense, d 
peace and benevolence ; and tuoh as do not 
desire and promote it here are not qualified to 
enjoy it hereafter. 

For this cause, in Scripture language, pesei 
is always spoken of as the great and compit' 
hensive blessing, which included in it all msnuer 
of happiness ; and to wish peace to any booe 
or person was, in one word, to wish them sfl 
that was good and desirable. Because hs|^- 
ness consists in the inward complacency ud 
satisfaction of the mind ; and he who has sneb 
a disposition of soul as to acquiesce sad tv^ 
contented with aU the events of Frovidenoe, ess 
want nothing this world can giro !»<««, Afftif 
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•kle to this, that short bat most comprehensive 

kymn song by angols at our Saviour's birth, 

. ^sdaratory of the joy and happy ends of his 

laeamation, — after glory, in the first, to God, 

tiie next note which sounded was, Peace ui)on 

- ttrth, and good-will to men. It was a public 

vish of happiness to mankind, and implied a 

^ iolemn charge to pursue the means which would 

S^ trer lead to it. And, in truth, the good tidings 

«l tiie gospel are nothing else but a grand mes- 

Mge and embassy of peace, to let us know that 

our peace is made in heaven. 

The prophet Isaiah styles our Saviour the 
Prince of Peace, long before he came into the 
world ; and, to answer the title, he made choice 
to enter into it at a time when all nations were 
at peace with each other, which was in the 
^Ugrs of Augustus, when the temple of Janus 
was shut, and all the alarms of war were hushed 
and silenced throughout the world. At his 
kirth, the host of heaven descended* and pro- 
claimed peace on earth, as the best state and 
temper the world could be in to receive and 
welcome the Author of it. His future conversa- 
tbn and doctrine here upon earth was every 
way agreeable with his peaceable entrance upon 
it ; the whole course of his life being but one 
great example of meekness, peace, and patience. 
At his death, it was the only legacy he be- 
queathed to his followers : My peace I give 
nnto you. How far this has taken place, or 
been actually enjoyed, is not my intention to 
enlarge upon, any further than just to observe 
how precious a bequest it was, from the many 
miseries and' calamities which have, and ever 
will, ensue from the want of it. If we look 
into the larger circle of the world, what desola- 
tions, dissolutions of government, and invasions 
of property, — what rapine, plunder, and pro- 
fanation of the most sacred rights of mankind, 
are the certain unhappy effects of it 1— fields 
dyed in blood, the cries of orphans and widows 
bereft of their best help, too fully instruct us. 
Look into private life : Behold how good and 
pleasant a thing it is to live together in unity ! 
I it is like the precious ointment poured upon 
the head of Aaron, that ran down to his skirts, 
— ^importing that this balm of life is felt and 
enjoyed, not only by governors of kingdoms, 
but is derived down to the lowest rank of life, 
and tasted in the most private recesses ; all, 
from the king to the peasant, are refreshed 
with its blessings, without which we can find 
no comfort in anything this world can give. It 
is this blessing gives every one to sit quietly 
under his vine, and reap the fruits of his labour 
and industry ; in one word, — which bespeaks 
who is the bestower of it, — it is that only which 
keeps up the harmony and order of the world, 
and preserves everything in it from ruin and 
confusion. 

There is one saying of our Saviour's recorded 
by St. Matthew, which at first sight seems to 



carry some opposition to this doctrine : I came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword. But 
this reaches no further than the bare words, 
not entering so deep as to affect the sense, or 
imply any contradiction : intimating only that 
the preaching of the gospel will prove in the 
event, through sundry unhappy causes, — such 
as prejudices, the corruption of men's hearts, 
a passion for idolatry and superstition, — the 
occasion of much variance and division even 
amongst nearest relations, — yea, and ofttimcs 
of bodily death, and many calamities and per- 
secutions, which actually ensued upon the first 
preachers and followers of it. Or the words 
may be understood as a beautiful description of 
the inward contests and opposition which Chris- 
tianity would occasion in the heart of man, from 
its oppositions to the violent passions of our 
nature, which wo\ild engage us in a perpetual 
warfare. This was not only a sword, a division 
betwixt nearest kindred; but it was dividing 
a man against himself, setting up an opposi- 
tion to an interest long established — strong by 
nature — ^more so by uncontrolled custom. This 
is verified every hour in the struggles for masteiy 
betwixt the principles of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil ; which set up so strong a confederacy 
that there is. need of all the heljM which reason 
and Christianity can offer to bring them down. 

But this contention is not that against which 
such exhortations in the gospel are levelled; 
for the Scripture must be interpreted by Scrip- 
ture, and be made consistent with itself. And 
we find the distinguishing marks and doctrines, 
by which all men were to know who were 
Christ's disciples, was that benevolent frame 
of mind towards all our fellow-creatures which 
by itself is a sufficient security for the particu* 
lar social duty here recommended : so far from 
meditations of war — for love thinketh no ill 
to his neighbour ;— so far from doing any, it 
harbours not the least thought of it, but, on 
the contrary, rejoices with them that rejoice, 
and weeps with them that weep. 

This debt Christianity has highly exalted; 
though it is a debt that we were sensible of 
before, and acknowledged to be owed to human 
nature, — ^which, as we all partake of, so ought 
we to pay it in a suitable respect. For, as men, 
we are allied together in the natural bond of 
brotherhood, and are members one of another. 
We have the same Father in heaven, who 
made us, and takes care of us alL Our earthly 
extraction, too, is nearer alike than the pride of 
the world cares to be reminded of ; for Adam 
was the father of us all, and Eve the mother of 
all living. The prince and the beggar sprung 
from the same stock, wide asunder as the 
branches are. So that, in this view, the most 
upstart family may vie with antiquity, and com*. 
pare families with the greatest monarchs. AVo 
are all formed, too, of the same mould, and must 
equally return to the same dust. So that, to 
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love our neighbour, and live quietly with him, is 
to live at peace with ourselves. Ho is but self 
multiplied, and enlarged into another form; and 
to bo unkind or cruel to him is but, as Solomon 
observes of the unmerciful, to be cruel to our 
own flesh. As a further motive and engage- 
ment to this peaceable commerce with each 
other, God has placed us all in one another's 
power by turns — in a condition of mutual need 
and dependence. There is no man so liberally 
stocked with earthly blessings as to be able to 
live without another man's aid. Qod, in his 
wisdom, has so dispensed his gifts in various 
kinds and measures, as to render us helpful, 
and make a social intercourse indispensable. 
The prince depends on the labour and industry 
of the peasant ; and the wealth and honour of 
the greatest persons are fed and supported from 
the same source. 

This the Apostle hath elegantly set forth to 
OS by the familiar resemblance ol the natural 
body; wherein there are many members, and 
all have not the same office, but the different 
faculties and operations of each are for the use 
and benefit of the whole. The eye sees not for 
itself, but for the other members, and is set 
up as a light to direct them ; the feet serve to 
support and carry about the other parts ; and 
the hands act and labour for them all. It is 
the same in states and kingdoms, wherein there 
are many members, yet each in their several 
functions and employments; which, if peace- 
ably discharged, are for the harmony of the 
whole state. Some are eyes and guides to the 
blind ; others, feet to the lame and impotent ; 
some supply the place of the head, to assist 
with counsel and direction; others the hands, 
to be useful by their labour and industry. To 
make this link of dux)cndence still stronger, 
there is a great portion of mutability in all 
human affairs, to make benignity of temper not 
only our duty, but our interest and wisdom. 
There is no condition in life so fixed and per- 
manent as to be out of danger, or the reach of 
change; and 'we all may depend upon it that 
we shall take our turns of wanting and desiring. 
By how many unforeseen causes may riches 
take wing ! The crowns of princes may be 
shaken, and the greatest that ever awed the 
world have experienced what the turn of the 
wheel can do. That which hath happened to 
one man may befall another; and therefore, 
that excellent rule of our Saviour's ought to 
govern us in all our actions, — ^Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do you also 
to them likewise. Time and chance happen to 
all ; and the most affluent may be stript of all, 
and find his worldly comforts like so many 
withered leaves dropping from hiuL Sure no- 
thing can better become us than hearts so full 
of our dependence as to overflow with mercy, 
and pity, and good-will towards mankind. To 
exhort us to this is, in other words, to exhort 



us to follow peace with all men : the fint is 
the rooty^this the fair fmit and happy pro- 
duct of it. 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, in the bovdi 
of mercy let us put away anger, and malice, sad 
evil-speaking ; let us fly all clamour and strife; 
let us be kindly affeciioned one to another, 
following peace with all men, and holiness, tfaai 
we may see the Lord. 

Which God of his infinite mercy gnmt, 
through Mie merits of Ids Son, our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 



XLIL-SSAROH THE SC&IFTU&ES. 
* Search the Scriptures.'— St. Jobs v. It. 

That things of the mosi inestimable uss sal 
value, for want of due application and stihij 
laid out upon them, may be passed by unre- 
garded, nay, even looked upon with coldnea 
and aversion, is a truth too evident to netd 
enlarging on. Nor is it less oertain that pre- 
judices, contracted by an unhappy edncati n Bi 
will sometimes so stop up all the paasagei ti 
our hearts, that the most amiable ol^jecti eu 
never find access, nor bribe as by >11 ti>^ 
charms into justice and impartiality. It meU 
be passing the tenderest reflecticnL npoe tjf 
age we live in to say it is owing to 000 ol 
these that those inestimable books, the Saovi 
Writings, meet so often with a disrelish (vbt 
makes the aocusation almoet incredible) amoagit 
persons who set u p for men of taste and delicscy; 
who pretend to be charmed with what they oQ 
beauties and nature in classical authors, sadii 
other things would Uuah not to be reekoeed 
amongst sound and impartial critics. Bat m fir 
has negligence and prepossession stcqipcd thar 
ears against the voice of the channer, that they 
turn over those awfid sacred pages with inattes* 
tion and an unbecoming indifference, unaffseied 
amidst ten thousand sublime and noble passqcit 
which, by the rules of sound eritieism and resMB, 
may be demonstrated to be truly elognent aei 
beautifuL 

Indeed the opinion of false Greek and bsite- 
rous language in the Old and New Testaaesi 
had for some ages been a stumbling-block It 
another set of men, who were professedly gffnt 
readers and admirers of the ancients. Tj» 
sacred writings were by these persons rmklf 
attacked on all sides; expressions which 
not within the oompass of their l*<^itiinfl 
branded with barbarism and soledsm,— wwdi 
which scarce signified anything bat the ip^ 
,ance of those who laid such groundless dLKgti 
on them. Presumptuous man ! Shall he whs 
is but dust and ashes dare to find fault with ths 
words of that Being who first inspired man with 
language, and taught his mouth to utter ; who 
opened the lips of the damb, and aids ths 
infant eloquent? These persona, m tfaqr a^ 
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. the inspired vritings on the foot of 
and men of learning, accordingly have 
Teated as such; and though a shorter 
ight have been gone to work, which was, 
as their accusations reached no further 
;he bare words and phraseology of the 
they in no wise affected the sentiments 
undness of the doctrines, which were con* 
with as much clearness and perspicuity 
[ildnd as they oould have been had the 
ge been written with the utmost elegance 
ammatical nicety. And even though the 
of barbarous idioms could be made out, 
c cause of Christianity was thereby no 
iffectcd, but remained just in the state 
onnd it. Tet, unhappily for them, they 
liscarried in their favourite point ; there 
:cw, if any at all, of the Scripture expres- 
rhich may not be justified by numbers of 
1 modes of speaking, made use of amongst 
rest and most authentic Greek authors. 
1 able hand amongst us, not many years 
as sufficiently made out, and thereby 
and exposed all their presumptions and 
ous assertions. These persons, bad and 
ul as they were, are yet far outgone by a 
et of men. I wish we had not too many 
:es of them, who, like foul stomachs, tliat 
he sweetest food to bitterness, upon all 
ns endeavour to make merry with sacred 
ire, and turn everything they meet with 
I into banter and burlesque. But as men 
stamp, by their excess of wickedness and 
ess together, have entirely disarmed us 
rguing with them as reasonable creatures, 
»t only making them too considerable, but 
ie to no purpose to spend much time about 
they being, in the language of the Apostle, 
res of no understanding, speaking evil of 
they know not, and shall utterly perish 
ir own corruption. Of these two last, 
le is disqualified for being argued with, 
le other has no occasion for it; they 
already silenced. Yet those that were 
lentioned may not altogether be thought 
thy of our endeavours ; being persons, as 
atcd above, who, though their tastes are 
itiated that they cannot relish the sacred 
ires, yet have imaginations capable of 
-aised by the fancied excellencies of classi- 
iters. And indeed these persons claim 
is some degree of pity, when, through 
Lskilfulness of preceptors in their youth, 
le other unhappy circumstance in their 
ion, they have been taught to form false 
retched notions of good writing. When 
the case, it is no wonder they should be 
ouched and affected with the dressed up 
ind empty conceits of poets and rhetori- 
;han they arc with that true sublimity and 
ur of sentiment which glow throughout 
)age of the inspired writings. By way of 
ation, such should be instructed :— 



There are two sorts of eloquence ; the cue, 
intlccd, scarce deserves the name of it, which 
consists chiefly in laboured and polished periods, 
an over-curious and artificial arrangement of 
fiigurcs, tinselled over with a gaudy embellish- 
ment of words, which glitter, but convey little 
or no light to the undentanding. This kind of 
writing is for the most part much affected and 
admired by people of weak judgment and 
vicious taste, but is a piece of affectation and 
formality the sacred writers are utter strangers 
to. It is a vain and boyish eloquence ; and as 
it has always been esteemed below the grcnt 
geniuses of all ages, so, much more so with re- 
spect to those writers who were actuated by the 
spirit of infinite wisdom, and tlierefore wrote 
with that force and majesty with which never 
man writ. — The other sort of eloquence is quite 
the reverse of this, and which may be said to be 
the true characteristic of the holy Scriptures ; 
where the excellence docs not arise from a 
laboured and far-fetched elocution, but from 
a surprising mixture of simplicity and majesty, 
which is a double character, so difficult to be 
united, that it is seldom to be met with in com- 
positions merely human. We see nothing in 
holy writ of affectation and superfluous orna 
ment. As the infinitely wise Being has con- 
descended to stoop to our language, thereby to 
convey to us tho light of revelation, so has he 
been pleased graciously to accommodate it to us 
with the most natural and graceful plainness it 
would admit of. Now it is observable that the 
most excellent profane authors, whether Greek 
or Latin, lose most of their graces whenever we 
find them literally translated. Homer*s famed 
representation of Jupiter, in his first book — 
his cried-up description of a tempest — ^his re- 
lation of Neptune's shaking the earth, and open- 
ing it to its centre — his description of Pallas' 
horses, with numbers of other long-since-admired 
passages, — flag, and almost vanish away, in tho 
vulgar Latin translation. 

Let any one but take the pains to read the 
common Latin interpretation of Virgil, Theo- 
critus, or even of Pindar, and one may venture 
to affirm he will be able to trace out but few 
remains of the graces which charmed him so 
much in the originaL Tho natural conclusion 
from hence is, that in the classical authors the 
expression, the sweetness of the numbers, occa- 
sioned by a musical placing of words, constitute 
a great part of their beauties ; whereas in the 
sacred writings they consist more in the great- 
ness of the things themselves than in tho words 
and e:qpressions. The ideas and conceptions 
are so great and lofty in their own nature, that 
they necessarily appear magnificent in the most 
artl.css dress. Look but into the Bible, and we 
see them shine through the most simple and 
literal translations. That glorious description 
which Moses gives of tho creation of the heavens 
and the earth, which Longinus, the best critie 
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the eastern world ever prodacod, was so justly 
taken with, has not lost the least whit of its 
intrinsic worth ; and though it has undergone 
so many translations, yet triumphs over all, 
and breaks forth with as much force and 
vehemence as in the original Of this stamp 
are numbers of passages throughout the Scrip- 
tures ;— instance, that celebrated description of 
a tempest in the hundred and seventh Psalm ; 
those beautiful reflections of holy Job upon 
the shortness of life, and instability of human 
affairs, so judiciously appointed by our Church 
in her office for the burial of the dead ; that 
lively description of a horse of war, in the 
thirty-ninth chapter of Job, in which, from the 
nineteenth to the twenty-sixth verse, there is 
scarce, a word which does not merit a particular 
explication to display the beauties of. I might 
ndd to these those tender and pathetic expostu- 
lations with the children of Israel, which run 
th.roughout all the Prophets, which the most 
uncritical reader can scarce help being affected 
with. 

^Vnd now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me 
and my vineyard. What could have been done 
more to my vineyard that I have not done? 
AVheref ore, when I expected that it should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? — ^And 
yet ye say, the way of the Lord is unequal 
Hear now, O house of Israel, is not my way 
equal ? are not your ways unequal ? have I any 
pleasure at all that the wicked should die, and 
not that he should return from his ways and 
live? — I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. The ox 
knows his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; 
but Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider. — There is nothing in all the eloquence 
of the heathen world comparable to the vivacity 
and tenderness of these reproaches : there is 
something in them so thoroughly affecting, and 
so noble and sublime witlial, that one might 
challenge the writings of the most celebrated 
oi-ators of antiquity to produce anything like 
them. These observations upon the superiority 
of the inspired penmen to heathen ones, in that 
which regards the composition, more conspicu- 
ously hold good when they are considered upon 
the foot of historians. Not to mention that 
profane histories give an account only of human 
achievements and temporal events, which, for 
the most part, are so fuU of uncertainty and 
contradictions that we are at a loss where to 
seek for truth ; but that the sacred history is 
the history of God himself — the history of his 
omnipotence and infinite wisdom, his universal 
providence, his justice and mercy, and all his 
other attributes, displayed under a thousand 
different forms by a series of the most various 
and wonderful events that ever happened to 
any nation or language ;— not to insist upon 
this visible superiority in sacred history, there 



is yet another undoubted exoellenee the pio* 
fane historians seldom arrive at, which is almoit 
the distinguishing character of the sacred onei; 
namely, that unaffected, artleis manner of le* 
lating historical facts, which is so entirely of i 
piece with every other part of the holy writingSb 
What I mean will be best made out by a fev 
instances. In the history of Joseph (which ee^ 
tainly is told with the greatest variety of bessii- 
ful and affecting circumstances), when Joseph 
makes himself known, and weeps aloud vpoa 
the neck of his dear brother Benjamin, that sll 
the house of Pharaoh heard him ; — at that instiifc 
none of his brethren are introduced as uttering 
aught, either to express their present joy, or 
palliate their former injuries to him. On all 
sides, there immediately ensues & deep isd 
solemn silence; — a silence infinitely more elo- 
quent and expressive than anything elie thiS 
could have been substituted in its place. Hai 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Livy, or any of & 
celebrated classical historians, been em|dojed 
in writing this history, when they came to tha 
point, they would doubtless have ezhanited 
all their fund of eloquence in furnishing Josqih's 
brethren with laboured and studied hanngoei; 
which, however fine they might have bees is 
themselves, would nevertheless have been as* 
natural, and altogether improper on the ooo- 
sion. For when such a variety of contraiy pu- 
sions broke in upon them, what tongue wu sbk 
to utter their hurried and distracted thon^! 
When remorse, surprise, shame, joy, and grati- 
tude struggle together in their bosoms, howoB- 
eloquently would their lips have performed theii 
duty! — how unfaithfully their tongues hart 
spoken the language of their hearts || In tkii 
case silence was truly eloquent and natural, and 
tears expressed what oratory was incapable ^ 
If ever these persons I have been addreasiBg 
myself to can be persuaded to follow the adviee 
in the text, of searching the Scriptures^ tbs 
work of their salvation will be begun nponiti 
true foundation. For, first, they will insensibly 
be led to admire the beautiful propriety of tbdr 
language. When a favotirable opinion is con- 
ceived of this, next, they will more doiely 
attend to the goodness of the moral, and tbe 
purity and soundness of the doctrines, lb 
pleasure of reading will still be increased \fj 
that near concern which they will find tbem* 
selves to have in those many important truths, 
which they will see so clearly demonstrated in 
the Bible, that grand charter of our etensl 
happiness. It is the fate of mankind, too often, 
to seem insensible of what they may enjoy at 
the easiest rate. What might not our wa^- 
bouring Romish countries, who groan under tbe 
yoke of Popish impositions and priestcraft,— 
what might not those poor misgaided crcatDrei 
give for the happiness which we know not hov 
to value, of being bom in % eoontxy where i 
church is established ^7 our bwi, and en- 
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eoorfts^ ^y our princes, which not only allows 
kho free study of the Scriptures, but even ex- 
horts and invites us to it ; — a church that is a 
stranger to the tricks and artifice of having the 
Bible in an unknown tongue, to give the greater 
latitude to the designs of the clergy, in impos- 
ing their own trumpery, and foisting in what-' 
ever may best serve to aggrandize themselves, 
or enslave tiie wretches committed to their 
trust ? In short, our religion was not given 
iia to raise our imaginations with ornaments 
of words, or strokes of eloquence ; but to purify 
our hearts, and lead us into the paths of 
righteousness. However, not to defend our- 
selves, when the attack is principally levelled 
at this point, might give occasion to our ad- 
versaries to triumph,' and charge us either with 
n^ligence or inability. It is well known how 
willing the enemies of our religion are to seek 
occasions against us ; how ready to magnify 
every mote in our eyes to the bigness of a 
beam ; how eager, upon the least default, to 
insult and cry out, There, there ! so would we 
have it :— not, perhaps, that we are so much 
the subject of malice and aversion, but that the 
licentious age seems bent upon bringing Christi- 
anity into discredit at any rate; and, rather 
than miss the aim, would strike through the 
■ides of those that are sent to teach it. Thank 
God, the truth of our holy religion is estab- 
lished with such strong evidence that it rests 
upon & foundation never to be overthrown, 
either by the open assaults or cunning devices 
of wicked and designing men. The part we 
have to act is to be steady, sober, and vigilant ; 
to be ready to every good work ; to reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort with all long-suffering ; to 
give occasion of offence to no man ; that, with 
well-doing, we may put to silence the ignorance 
of f ooUsh men. 

I shall close all with that excellent collect of 
our Church : — 

Blessed Lord, who hast caused all Holy Scrip- 
tures to be written for our learning, grant that 
we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest them, that, by 
patience and comfort of thy holy word, we 
may embrace and ever hold fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life, which thou hast given 
iw in thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Now to God the Father, etc. 



XLIII. 

*0 come, let na worship and fall down before him; for 
he U the Lord our God.'— Psalm xct. 6, 7. 

In this Psalm we find holy David taken up 
with the pious contemplation of God's infinite 
power, majesty, and greatness. He considers 
him as the sovereign Lord of the whole earth, 
the maker and supporter of all things ; that by 
him the heavens were created, and all the host 



of them ; that the earth was wisely fashioned 
by his hands — he had founded it upon the seas, 
and established it upon the floods; that we 
likewise, the people of his pasture, were raised 
up by the same creating hand, from nothing, to 
the dignity of rational creatures, made, with 
respect to our reason and understanding, after 
his own most perfect image. 

It was natural to imagine that such a con- 
templation would light up a flame of devotion 
in any grateful man's breast ; and accordingly 
it breaks forth in the words of the text, in a 
kind of religious rapture : — 

O come, let us worship and fall down before 
him ; for he is the Lord our God. 

Sure never exhortation to prayer and worship 
can be better enforced than upon this principle, 
that God is the cause and creator of all things ; 
that each individual being is upheld in the 
station it was first placed by the same hand 
which first formed it ; that all the blessings 
and advantages, which are necessary to tho 
happiness and welfare of beings on earth, are 
only to be derived from the same fountain ; — 
and that the only way to do it is to secure an 
interest in his favour, by a grateful expression 
of our sense for the benefits we have received, 
and a humble dependence upon him for those 
we expect and stand in need of. Whom have 
we in heaven, says the Psalmist, but thee, O 
God, to look unto or depend on? To whom 
shall we pour out our complaints, and speak of 
aU our wants and necessities, but to thy good- 
ness, which is ever willing to confer upon us 
whatever becomes us to ask, and thee to grant ? 
because thou hast promised to be nigh unto all 
that call upon thee, yea, unto all such as call 
upon thee faithfully ; that thou wilt fulfil the 
desire of them that fear thee ; that thou wilt 
also hear their cry, and help them. 

Of all duties, prayer certainly is the sweetest 
and most easy. There are some duties which 
may seem to occasion a troublesome opposition 
to the natural workings of flesh and blood, 
such as the forgiveness of injuries, and the love 
of our enemies ; others which will force us un- 
avoidably into a perpetual struggle with our 
passions, which war against the soul, such as 
chastity, temperance, humility. There are other 
virtues which seem to bid us forget our present 
interest for a while, such as charity and gene- 
rosity ; others that teach us to forget it at all 
times, and wholly to fix our affections on things 
above, and in no circumstance to act like men 
that look for a continuing city here, but upon 
one to come, whose builder and maker is God. 
But this duty of prayer and thanksgiving to 
God has no such oppositions to encounter : it 
takes no bullock out of thy field, no horse out 
of thy stable, nor he-goat out of thy fold ; it 
costeth no weariness of bones, no untimely 
watchings; it requireth no strength of parts, 
or painful study, but just to know and havt 
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a true scnsu i>f our dependence, and of ttie 
mercies by which we are upheld. And with 
this, in every place and posture of body, a good 
man may lift up his soul unto the Lord his God. 

Indeed, as to the frequency of putting this 
duty formally in practice, as the precept must 
necessarily have varied according to the different 
stations in which God has placed us, so he has 
been pleased to determine nothing precisely con- 
coining it ; for perhaps it would be unreasonable 
to expect that the day-labourer, or he that sup- 
ports a numerous family by the sweat of his 
brow, should spend as much of his time in devo- 
tion as the man of leisure and unbounded wealth. 
This, however, in the general may hold good, that 
we are bound to pay this tribute to God as often 
as his providence has put an opportunity into our 
hands of so doing ; provided that no plea drawn 
from the necessary attentions to the affairs of 
tlic world, wliich many men's situations oblige 
them to, may be supposed to extend to an 
exemption from paying tlieir morning and even- 
ing sacrifice to God. For it seems to be the 
least that can be done, to answer the demand of 
our duty in this point, successively to open and 
sliut up the day in prayer and thanksgiving; 
fince there is not a morning thou risest, or a 
right thou liest down, but thou art indebted for 
it to the watchful providence of Almighty God. 
DaWd and Daniel, whose names are recorded in 
Scripture for future example : the first, though a 
mighty king, embarrassed with wars abroad and 
unnatural disturbances at home — a situation, one 
would think, which would allow little time for 
anything but his own and his kingdom's safety, 
— yet found he leisure to pray seven timet a day: 
the latter, the counsellor and first minister of 
state to the great Nebuchadnezzar ; and though 
perpetually fatigued with the affairs of a mighty 
kingdom, and the government of the whole pro- 
vince of Babylon, which was committed to his 
administration, — though near the person of an 
idolatrous king, and amidst the temptations of 
a luxurious court, — yet never neglected he his 
God, but, as we read, he kneeled upon his knees 
three times a day, and prayed and gave thanks 
before him. 

A frequent correspondence with heaven, by 
prayer and devotion, is the greatest nourishment 
and support of spiritual life : it keeps the sense 
of a God warm and lively within us; which 
secures our disposition, and sets such guards 
over us, that hardly will a temptation prevail 
against us. AVho can entertain a base or an 
impure thought, or think of executing it, who is 
incessantly conversing with his God? or not 
despise every temptation this lower world can 
oiler him, when, by his constant addresses before 
the throne of God's majesty, he brings the 
glorious prospect of heaven perpetually befoi-c 
his eyes ? 

I cannot help here taking notice of the doc- 
trine of those who would resolve all devotion 



into the inner man, and think that there b 
nothing more requisite to express our rcvereaes 
to God but purity and integrity of heart, Tma^ 
companied cither with words or actions. To tiiii 
opinion it may be justly answered, that, in tiie { 
present state we are in, we find such a strong I 
sympathy and union between our souls s&d ' 
bodies, that the one cannot be touched or md- 
sibly affected without producing some co^^ 
sponding emotion in the other. Nature hai 
assigned a different look, tone of voice, and ges- 
ture peculiar to every passion and affection we are 
subject to ; and therefore, to argue against thii 
strict correspondence which is held between oar ! 
souls and bodies, is disputing against the fruse 
and mechanism of human nature. We are not 
angels, but men clothed with bodies, and in 
some measure so governed by our imaginaiiois, 
that we have need of all these external h^ 
which nature has made the interpreters of oor 
thoughts. And no doubt, though a virtuoai tad 
a good life is more acceptable in the sight d 
God than either prayer or thanksgiving,— for, 
behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams, — ^nevertheka, ti 
the one ought to be done, so the other ought not 
by any means to be left undone. As God i$ io 
be obeyed, so he is to be worshipped also. For 
although inward holiness and integrity of bent 
is the ultimate end of the divine dispensatiaBi, 
yet external religion is a certain means of pro- 
moting it. Each of them has its just bounds; 
and therefore, as we would not be so eansl ai 
merely to rest contented with the one, so neitber 
can we pretend to be so spiritual as to neglect 
the other. 

And though God is all-wise, and therefore 
understands our thoughts afar off, and knovi 
tlic exact degrees of our love and rereicnce to 
liim, though we should withhold those outvud 
marks of it, yet God himself has been gradoiuly 
pleased to command us to pray to him ; tbstve 
might beg the assistance of his graoe to wotk 
with us against our own infirmities ; that ve 
might acknowledge him to be, what he is, the 
Supreme Lord of the whole world ; that ve 
might testify the sense we have of all his Bfl- 
cies and loving-kindness to us; and coefea 
that he has the propriety of everything vb 
enjoy— that the earth is the Lord's, and the fnl- 
ness thereof. 

Thus much of this duty of prayer in genenl 
From every individual it may be reasonably ex* > 
pccted, from a bare reflection upon his own stft- \ 
tion, his personal wants, and the daily blcssingi • 
which he has received in particular ; but for thoee 
blessings bestowed upon the whole spedei is ' 
common, reason seems further to require that a 
joint return should be made by as many of tic 
sx>ecies as can conveniently awienible together for 
this religious purpose. Henee arises, likeviie, { 
the reasonableness of public worship, and saered 
places set apart for that purpose ; without which 
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it votdd be very diffionlt to preserve that sense 
of God and religion upon the minds of men 
vhich is so necessary to their well-being, con- 
ndered only as a civil society, and with regard 
to the purposes of this life, and the influence 
which a just sense of it must have upon their 
actions. Besides, men who are united in societies 
can have no other eement to unite them likewise 
in religious ties, as well as in manners of worship 
and points of faith, but the institution of solemn 
times and public places destined for that use. 

And it is not to be questioned that if the time, 
as well as the place, for serving God were once 
considered as indifferent, and left so far to every 
man's choice as to have no calls to public prayer, 
however a sense of religion might be preserved 
awhile by a few speculative men, yet that the 
balk of mankind would lose all knowledge of it, 
and in time live without God in the world. Not 
that private prayer is the less our duty, the con- 
trary of which is proved above ; and our Saviour 
lays that, when we pray to God in secret, we 
shall be rewarded openly;— but that prayers 
which are publicly offered up in God's house 
tend more to the glory of God and the benefit 
of onnelves, for this reason, that they are pre- 
sumed to be performed with greater attention 
and seriousness, and therefore most likely to be 
heard with a more favourable acceptance. And 
for this one might appeal to every man's breast, 
whether he has not been affected with the most 
elevated pitch of devotion when he gave thanks 
in the great congregation of the saints, and 
praised God amongst much people? Of this 
onited worship there is a glorious description by 
St. John in the Bevelations, where he supposes 
the whole universe joining together, in their 
several capacities, to give glory in this manner 
to their common Lord : Every creature which 
was in heaven, and on earth, and under the 
earth, and such as were in the seas, and all that 
were in them, heard I crying. Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
■itteth upon the throne. 

But here it may be asked, that if public wor- 
ahip tends so much to promote the glory of God, 
and is what is so indispensably the duty and 
benefit of every Christian state, how came it to 
pass that our blessed Saviour left no command 
to his followers, throughout the gospel, to set up 
public places of worship, and keep them sacred 
for that purpose? It may be answered, that 
the necessity of setting apart places for divine 
worsh^, and the holiness of them when thus set 
apart, seemed already to have been so well estab- 
lished by former revelation, as not to need any 
express precept upon that subject ; for though 
the particular appointment of the temple, and 
the confinement of worship to that place alone, 
were only temporal parts of the Jewish cove- 
nant, yet the necessity and duty of having 
places somewhere solemnly dedicated to God 
carried a moral reason with it, and therefore 



was not abolished with the ceremonial part of 
the law. Our Saviour came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil the law ; and therefore the moral pre- 
cepts of it, which promoted a due regard to the 
divine Majesty, remained in as full force as ever. 
And accordingly we find it attested, both by 
Christian and heathen writers, that so soon as 
the second century, when the number of be« 
lievers was much increased, and the circum- 
stances of rich converts enabled them to do it, 
that they began to erect edifices for divine wor- 
ship ; and though under the frowns and oppres- 
sion or the civil power, they every Sabbath 
assembled themselves therein, that with one 
hand and one lip they might declare whose they 
were, whom they served, and, as the servants of 
one Lord, offer up their joint prayers and 
petitions. 

I wish there was no reason to lament an abate- 
ment of this religious seal amongst Christians of 
later days. Though the piety of our forefathers 
seems in a great measure to have deprived us of 
the merit of building churches for the service of 
God, there can be no such plea for not frequent- 
ing them in a regular and solemn manner. How 
often do people absent themselves (when in the 
utmost distress how to dispose of themselves) 
from church, even upon those days which are 
set apart for nothing else but the worship of 
God ! when to trifle that day away, or to apply 
any portion of it to secular concerns, is a sacri- 
lege almost in the literal sense of the word. 

From this duty of public prayer arises another, 
which I cannot help speaking of, it being so 
dependent upon it, — I mean a serious, devout, 
and respectful behaviour when we are perform- 
ing this solemn duty in the house of God. This 
is surely the least that can be necessary in the 
immediate presence of the Sovereign of the 
world, upon whose acceptance of our addresses 
all our present and future happiness depends. 

External behaviour is the result of inward 
reverence, being part of our duty to God, whom 
we are to worship in body as well as spirit. 

And as no one should be wanting in outward 
respect and decorum before an earthly prince or 
superior, much less should we be so before him 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain. 

Notwithstanding the obviousness of this branch 
of duty, it seems often to be little understood ; 
and whoever will take a general survey of church 
behaviour will often meet with scenes of sad 
variety. What a vein of indolence and indevo- 
tion sometimes seems to run throughout whole 
congregations ! What ill-timed pains do some 
take in putting on an air of gaiety and indiffer- 
ence in the most interesting parts of this duty, 
even when they are making confession of their 
sins, as if they were ashamed to be thought 
serious with their God ! Surely to address our- 
selves to his infinite Majesty ^fter a negligent 
and dispassionate manner, besides the imme- 
diate indignity offered, it is a sad sign we little 
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consider the blessings we ask for, and far less 
deserve them. Besides, what is a prayer unless 
our heart and affections go along with it ? It is 
not 80 much as the shadow of devotion; and 
little better than the Papists telling their beads, 
or honouring God with their lips, when their 
hearts are far from him. The consideration that 
a person is come to prostrate himself before the 
throne of high Heaven, and in that place which 
is particularly distinguished by his presence, is 
sufficient inducement for any one to watch over 
his imagination, and gxiard against the least 
appearance of levity. 

An inward sincerity will of course influence 
the outward deportment ; but where the one is 
wanting, there is great reason to suspect the 
absence of the other. I own it is possible, and 
often happens, that this external garb of religion 
may be worn when thcro is little within of a 
piece with it; but I believe the converse of 
the proposition can never happen to be true, 
that a truly religious frame of mind should exist 
without some outward mark of it. The mind 
will shine through the veU of flesh which covers 
it, and naturally express its religious dispo- 
sitions ; and, if it possesses the power of godli- 
ness, will have the external form of it too. 

May God grant us to be defective in neither, 
but that we may so praise and magnify Grod on 
earth that, when he comcth at the last day, 
with ten thousand of his saints in heaven, to 
judge the world, we may be partakers of their 
eternal inheritance. Amen. 



XLIV. — THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE 
JUSTIFIED TO MAN. 

* BeboliU hese are the angodly, vrho prosper in the world ; 
they increase in riches. Verily I have cleansed my 
heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency/ — 
Psalm lxxiii. 12, 13. 

This complaint of the Psalmist concerning the 
promiscuous distribution of God*8 blessings to 
the just and unjust, that the sun should shine 
without distinction upon the good and the bad, 
and rains descend upon the righteous and un- 
righteous man, is a subject that has afforded 
much matter for inquiry, and at one time or 
other has raised doubts to dishearten and per- 
plex the minds of men. If the sovereign Lord of 
all the earth does look on, whence so much dis- 
order in the face of things ? why is it permitted 
that wise and good men should be left often a 
prey to so many miseries and distresses of life, 
whilst the guilty and foolish triumph in their 
offences, and even the tabernacles of robbers 
prosper? 

To this it is answered, that therefore there is 
ft future state of rewards and pimishmenti to 
take place after this life, wherein all these in- 
equalities shall be made even, where the circum- 
stances of every man's case shall be considered, 



and where God shall be justified in aU his wsj% 
and every mouth shall be stopped. 

If this was not so,— if the ungodly wen ii 
prosper in the world, and have riches in poon- 
sion, and no distinction to be made hereaftei, ti 
what purpose would it have been to have man- 
tained our integrity? — Lo! then indeed shoaU 
I have cleansed my heart in vain, and vaibcd 
my hands in innocency. ' 

It is further said, and what is & more dizwk 
answer to the point, that when God creakd 
man, that he might make him capable of recdr* 
ing happiness at his hands hereafter, be a* 
dowed him with liberty and freedom of dtoiec, 
without which he could not have been a creaton 
accountable for his actions ; tiiat it is merely frcn 
the bad use he makes of these gifts, that all tboi* 
instances of irregularity do result, upon wloek 
the complaint is here grounded, which could no 
ways be prevented but by the total snbvenki 
of human liberty ; that should God make bait 
his arm, and interpose in every injustice tint 
is committed, mankind might be said to do what 
was right, but at the same time to lose tfai 
merit of it, since they would act under fone 
and necessity, and not from the detcrmioatian 
of their own mind ; that, upon this supposition, 
a man could not with more reason expect to go 
to heaven for acts of temperance, justice, and 
humanity, than for the ordinary impulses of 
hunger and thirst, which nature directed ;— thai 
God has dealt with man upon better teims ; Ite 
has first endowed him with liberty and free* 
will ; he has set life and death, good and evil, 
before him ; that he has given him faculties to 
find out what will be the oonscquenoes of cither 
way of acting, and then left him to follow his 
reason. 

I shall desist from enlarging any farther upon 
either of the foregoing arguments in vindication 
of God's providence, which are urged so often 
with so much force and conviction as to kare 
no room for a reasonable reply; linoe the 
miseries which befall the good, and the seeming 
happiness of the wicked, could not be otbervisa 
in such a free state and condition as this in 
which we are placed. 

In all charges of this kind we generally tab 
two things for granted ; first, that in the in- 
stances we give we know certainly the good 
from the bad ; and secondly, the respective state 
of their enjoyments or sufi^eringa. 

I shall therefore, in the remaining pari of 
my discourse, take up your time with a short 
inquiry into the difficulties of coming not only 
at the true characters of men, but Hkewiae of 
knowing either the degrees of their real hspfi- 
ness or misery in this life. 

The first of these will teaoh ns candour in osr 
judgment of others; the second, to ^iriiich I 
shall confine myself, wiU teach us humility in 
our reasonings upon the ways of God. 

For though the miseriea of tht good, and tht 
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irosperity of tbo wicked, are not in general to 
e denied ; yet I shall endeavour to show that 
iie particular instances we are apt to produce, 
hen we cry out in the words of the Psalmist, 
! these are the ungodly, — ^these prosper, and 
"e happy in the world ; — I say, I shall endeavour 
• show that wo are so ignorant of the articles 

the charge, and the evidence we go upon to 
ake them good is so lame and defective, as 

be sufficient by itself to check all propensity 

expostulate with God's providence, allowing 
ere was no other way of clearing up the 
atter reconcilably to his attributes. 
And first, What certain and infallible marks 
.ve we of the goodness or badness of the bulk 
mankind? 

If wo trust to fame and reports, if they are 
od, how do we know but they may proceed 
tia partial friendsliip or flattery? when bad, 
)zii envy or malice, from ill-natured surmises 
.d constructions of things ? and on both sides, 
>zn small matters ieiggrandized through mistake, 
d sometimes through the unskilful relation of 
en truth itself? From some or all of which 
uses it happens that the characters of men, like 
e histories of the Egyptians, are to be received 
d read with caution : they are generally 
eased out and disfigured with so many dreams 
d fables, that every ordinary reader shall not 

able to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
it allowing these reflections to be too severe 
this matter,— that no such thing as envy ever 
isened a man's character, or malice blackened 
; yet the characters of men are not easily 
•netrated, as they depend often upon the 
tired, unseen parts of a man's life. The best 
id truest piety is most secret, and the worst of 
itions, for different reasons, will be so too. 
>me men are modest, and seem to take pains to 
de their virtues ; and, from a natural distance 
id reserve in their tempers, scarce suffer their 
>od qualities to be known : others, on the 
>ntrary, put in practice a thousand little arts 
» counterfeit virtues which they have not, the 
itter to conceal those vices which they really 
ftve ; and this under fair shows of sanctity, good 
ftture, generosity, or some virtue or other, too 
>ecious to be seen through, too amiable and dis- 
iterested to be suspected. These hints may be 
ifficient to show how hard it is to come at the 
latter of fact ; but one may go a step further, 
id say, even that, in many cases, could we 
>me to the knowledge of it, it is not suflicient 
Y itself to pronounce a man either good or 
mL There are numbers of circumstances 
hich attend every action of a man's life 
hich can never come to the knowledge of the 
orld, yet ought to be known, and well weighed, 
sfore sentence with any justice can be passed 
[K>n him. A man may have different views 
id a different sense of things from what 
is judges have; and what he understands 
id f eeb, and what passes within him, may be 



a secret treasured up deeply there for ever. 
A man through bodily infirmity, or some com- 
plezional defect, which perhaps is not in his 
power to correct, may be subject to inadver 
tencies, to starts and imhappy turns of temper ; 
he may lie open to snares he is not always 
aware of, or, through ignorance and want of 
information and proper helps, he may labour 
in the dark ; — in all which cases he may do many 
things which are wrong in themselves, and yet 
be innocent, — at least an object rather to be 
pitied than censured with severity and ill-wilL 
These are difficulties which stand in every one's 
way in forming a judgment of the characters of 
others. But, for once, let us suppose them all 
to be got over, so that we could see the bottom 
of every man's heart ;— let us allow that the word 
rogue or honest man was wrote so legibly in 
every man's face that no one could ]>o88ibly 
mistake it ; yet still the happiness of both the 
one and the other, which is the only fact that 
can bring the charge home, is what we have so 
little certain knowledge of, that, bating some 
flagrant instances, whenever we venture to 
pronounce upon it, our decisions are little more 
than random guesses. For who can search the 
heart of man? It is treacherous even to our- 
selves, and much more likely to impose upon 
others. Even in laughter (if you will believe 
Solomon) the heart is sorrowful : ' the mind sits 
drooping, whilst the countenance is gay ; ' and 
even ho who is the object of envy to those who 
look no further than the surface of his estate, 
may appear at the same time worthy of com- 
passion to those who know his private recesses. 
Besides this, a man's unhappiness is not to be 
ascertained so much from what is known to 
have befallen him, as from his particular turn 
and cast of mind, and capacity of bearing it. 
Poverty, exile, loss of fame or friends, the death 
of children, the dearest of all pledges of a man's 
happiness, make not equal impressions upon 
every temper. You will see one man undergo, 
with scarce the expense of a sigh, what another, 
in the bitterness of his soul, would go mourning 
for all his life long : nay, a hasty word, or an 
unkind look, to a soft and tender nature, will 
strike deeper than a sword to the hardened and 
senseless. If these reflections hold true with 
regard to misfortunes, they are the same with 
regard to enjoyments : we are formed differently 
— have different tastes and perceptions of things ; 
by the force of habit, education, or a particular 
cast of mind, it happens that neither the use nor 
possession of the same enjoyments and advan- 
tages produce the same happiness and content- 
ment ; but that it differs in every man almost 
according to his temper and complexion: so that 
the self -same happy accidents in life, which shall 
give raptures to the choleric or sanguine man, 
shall be received with indifference by the cold 
and phlegmatic; and so oddly perplexed are 
the accounts of both human happiness and 
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misery in this world, that trifles, light as air, 
■hall bo able to make the hearts of some men 
dDg for joy; at the same time that others, 
with real blessings and advantages, without the 
power of using them, have their hearts heavy 
and discontented. 

Alas 1 if the principles of contentment are net 
within us, the height of station and worldly 
grandeur will as soon add a cubit to a man's 
stature as to his hi4>pinefl8. 

This will suggest to us how little a way we 
have gone towards the proof of any man'a happi- 
ness, in barely saying, Lo I this man prospers in 
the world, and this man has riches in possession. 

When a man has got muoh above us, we take 
it for granted that he sees some glorious 
prospects, and feels some mighty pleasures 
from his height ; whereas, could we get up to 
him, it is great odds whether we should find 
anything to make us tolerable amends for the 
pains and trouble of dimbing up so high. 
Kothing, perhaps, but nMure dangers and more 
troubles still; and such a giddiness of head 
besides as to make a wise man wish he was well 
down again upon the level. To calculate, 
therefore, the happiness of mankind by their 
stations and honours, is the most deceitful of all 
rules. Great, no doubt, is the happiness which 
a moderate fortune and moderate desires, with 
a consdousness of virtue, will secure a man. 
Many are the silent pleasures of the honest 
peasant, who rises cheerfully to his labour: 
look into his dwelling, where the scene of every 
man's happiness chiefly lies ; he has the same 
domestic endearments, as much joy and comfort 
in his children, and as flattering hopes of their 
doing well, to enliven his hours and glad his 
heart, as you could conceive in the most affluent 
station. And I make no doubt, in general, but 
if the true account of his joys and sujfferings 
were to be bahmoed with those of his betters, 
that the upshot would prove to be little more 
than this, that the rich man had the more meat, 
but the poor man the better stomach ; the one 
had more luxury, more able physicians to attend 
and set him to rights ; the otiier more health 
and soundness in his bones, and less occasion for 
their help ;— that, after these two articles betwixt 
them were balanced, in all other things they 
stood upon a level : that the sun shines as warm, 
the air blows as fresh, and the earth breathes as 
fragrant, upon the one as the other ; and that 
they have an equal share in all the beauties and 
real benefits of nature. These hints may be 
sufficient to show, what I proposed from them,— 
the difficulties which attend us in judging truly 
either of the happiness or the misery of the 
bulk of mankind ; the evidence being still more 
defective in this case (as the matter of fact is 
hard to come at) than even in judging of their 
true characters, — of both which, in general, we 
have such imperfect knowledge as will teach us 
candour in our determinations upon each other. 



But the main purport of this discouxn iiti 
teach us humility in our reasonings ipoa tkt 
ways of the Almighty. 

That things are dealt unequally in this wU 
is one of the strongest nataral aigomeats fort 
future state, and therefore is not to be wn- 
thrown : nevertheleH, I am pemaded tkt 
charge is far from being as great as at fint 
sight it may appear; or, if it is, that our nm 
of things are so narrow and confined that Uii 
not in our power to make it good. 

But suppose it otherwise,^that the happiaia 
and prosperity of bad men were as great at oar 
general complaints make them, — and, whst ii 
not the case, that we were not aUe to dor 
up the matter, or answer it reoondlaUy vith 
God's justice and providence,— what shall vb 
infer ? Why, the most becoming oondnsifla is 
— ^that it is one instance more, oat of miiy 
others, of our ignorance. Why should this «r 
any other religious difficulty ho cannot cob- 
prehend— why should it alarm him move thm 
ten thousand other difficulties whieh eve^^ dsf 
elude his most exact and attentive ssiiA? 
Does not the meanest flower in the field, sr 
the smallest blade of grass, baffle the imid»> 
standing of the most penetrating mind? Csa 
the deepest inquiries after nature teU us upon 
what particular sise and motion of parts the 
various colours and tastes of vegetaUos depsnd; 
— why one shrub is laxative, another astringeit; 
why arsenic or hellebore should lay waste this 
noble frame of ours, or opium lock up all the 
inroads to our senses, and plunder ns, in so 
merciless a manner, of reason and undentsad- 
ing? Nay, have not the most obvions things 
that come in our way dark sides^ wUch the 
quickest sight cannot penetrate into? sod do 
not the dearest and most exalted nndecstand- 
ings find themselves pualed and at a loss in 
every particle of matter? 

Go then, proud man I and when thy head 
turns giddy with opinions of thy own wisdoai, 
that thou wouldst correct the measures of the 
Almighty, go then,~take a full view of thjstf 
in this glass : consider thy own foooltieB, how 
narrow and imperfect; how muoh they sze 
chequered with truth and falsehood ; how littis 
arrives at thy knowledge, and how darkly and 
confusedly thou discemest even that lifctls^ ss 
in a glass : consider the beginnings and e&disgB 
of things, the greatest and the smallest, how 
they all conspire to baflle thea; and whieh wiy 
ever thou prosecutest thy inquiries, what fresh 
subjects of amazement, and what fresh reasoas 
to believe there are more yet behind, whieh thoa 
canst never comprehend. Consider, — ^thess are 
but a part of Ms ways. How little a portion is 
heard of him I Canst thou by searshiDC find 
out God? wouldst thou know the Almighty to 
perfection? 'TIS as high as heaven, irt^t csut 
thou do? 'tis deeper than hell, how canst thus 
know it? 
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Oonld we but lee the myiterious workings of 
^Tidenoe, and were we able to comprehend 
Ibe whole plan of biB infinite wiidom and good- 
neu, which possibly may be the case in the final 
consummation of aU thingSi — those events, which 
we are now so pexplexed to account for would 
probably exalt and magnify his wisdom, and 
make ua cry out with the Apostle, in that 
npturous exclamation, O the depth' of the 
riches both of the goodness and wisdom of God ! 
how unsearchable are hia ways, and his paths 
past finding out ! 

Now to Grod, eta 



2Xy.— THE INGRATITUDE OF I»KA£L. 

*For 80 it was, that the children of Israel had dnned 
■gainst the Lord their God, who had brought them 
up oat of the land of Egypt.'— 2 Kivos xtxi. 7. 

TsB words of the text account for the cause of 
% sad calamity, which is related in the forego- 
ing verses to have befallen a great number of 
Israelites, who were surprised, in the c^tal 
city of Samaria, by the king of Assyria, and 
cruelly carried away by him out of their own 
country, and placed on the desolate frontiers of 
Halah, and in Habor, by the river Gozan, and 
in the dticB of the Modes, and there confined to 
end their days in sorrow and captivity. Upcm 
which ihe sacred historian, instead of account- 
ing for so sad an event merely from political 
qpringa and causes, — such, for instance, as the 
superior strength and policy of the enemy, or 
an unseasonable provocation given, or that 
proper measures of defence were neglected, — 
he traoea it up, in one word, to its true cause : 
Fear so it was, says he, that the children of 
Israel had sinned against the Lord their GU>d, 
who had brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt. It was surely a sufficient foundation to 
dread some evil, that they had sinned against 
that Being who had an unquestionable right to 
their obedienoe. But what an aggravation was 
it that they had not only sinned simply sgainst 
the truth, but against the God of mercies, who 
had brought them forth out of the land of Egypt ; 
who not only created, upheld, and favoured them 
with so many advantages in common with the 
rest of their fellow-creatures, but who had been 
particularly kind to them in their misfortunes ; 
who, when they were in the house of bondage, in 
the most hopeless condition, without a prospect 
of any natural means of redress, had compas- 
sionately heard their cry, and took pity upon the 
afflictions of a distressed people, and, by a chain 
of mirades, delivered them from servitude and 
oppressioa— miracles of so stupendous a nature 
that I take delight to offer them, as often as I 
have an opportunity, to your devoutest contem- 
plations I This you would think as high and as 
complicated an aggravation of their sins as could 
be urged. Tins was not all ; for, besides God*s 



goodness in first favouring their miraculous 
escape, a series of successes, not to be accounted 
for from second causes and the natural course 
of events, had crowned their heads in so remark- 
able a manner as to afford an evident proof, not 
only of his general concern for their welibve, 
but of his particular providence and attachment 
to them above all people upon earth. In the 
wilderness he led them like sheep, and kept 
them as the apple of his eye : he suffered no 
man to do them wrong, but reproved even kings 
for their sake. When they entered into the 
promised land, no force was able to stand bef<w6 
them ; when in possession of it, no army was 
able to drive them out ; and, in a word, nature, 
for a thuo, was driven backwards to serve them, 
and even the sun itself had stood still in the 
midst of heaven to secure their vict(»iea. 

A people with so many testimonies of God*« 
favour, who had not profited thereby so aa to 
become a virtuous people, must have been 
utterly corrupt ; and so they were. And it ia 
likely from the many specimens they had given, 
in Moses' time, of a disposition to forget God*8 
benefits, and upon every trial to rebel against 
him, he foresaw they would certainly prove a 
thankless and unthinking peq;>le, extremely in- 
clined to go astray and do evil; and, therefore, 
if anything was likely to bring them back to 
themselves, and to consider the evils of their 
misdoings, it must be the dread of some temporal 
calamity, which he prophetically threatened 
would one day or other befall them, — ^hoping, no 
doubt, that if no principle of gratitude could 
make them an obedient people, at least they 
might be wrought upon by the terror of being 
reduced again by the same all-powerful Hand to 
their first distressed condition, which in the end 
did actually overtake them. For at length, 
when neither the alternatives of promises nor 
threatenings — when neither rewards nor cor- 
rections, comforts nor afflictions, could soften 
them — when continual instructions, warnings, 
invitations, reproofs, miracles, prophets and 
holy guides, had no effect, but instead of making 
them grow better, apparently made them grow 
worse, — God*s patience at length withdrew, and 
he suffered them to reap the wages of their f oUy 
by letting them fall into the state of bondage 
from which he had first raised them ; and that 
not only in that partial instance of those in 
Samaria, who wore taken by Shalmancser, but, I 
mean, in that more general instance of their over- 
throw by the army of the Ohaldeans, wherein 
he suffered the whole nation to be led away 
and carried captive into Nineveh and Babylon. 
We may be assured that the history of God 
Almighty's just dealings with this froward and 
thoughtless people was not written for nothing, 
but that it was given as a loud call and wamisig 
of obedience and gratitude for all races of men 
to whom the light of revelation should hereafter 
reach ; and therefore I have made choice of thia 
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subject, as it seems likely to furnish some reflec- 
tions seasonable for the beginning of this week, 
which should be devoted to such meditations as 
may prepare and fit us for the solemn fast which 
we are shortly to observe, and whose pious in- 
iention will not be answered by a bare assem- 
bling ourselves together, without making some 
religious and national remarks suitable to the 
occasion. Doubtless there is no nation which 
ever had so many extraordinary reasons and 
supernatural motives to become thankful and 
virtuous as the Jews had ; which, besides the 
daily blessings of God's povidence to them, has 
not received sufficient blessings and mercies at 
the hand of God so as to engage their best 
services and the warmest returns of gratitude. 

There has been a time, may be, when they have 
been delivered from some grievous calamity, — 
from the rage of pestilence or famine, from the 
edge and fury of the sword, from the fate and 
fall of kingdoms round them; they may have 
been preserved by providential discoveries of 
plots and designs against the well-being of their 
states, or by critical turns and revolutions in 
their favour when beginning to sink. By some 
signal interposition of God*s providence they 
may have rescued their liberties, and all that 
was dear to them, from the jaws of some 
tyrant; or may have preserved their religion 
pure and uncorrupted, when all other comforts 
failed them. If other countries have reason to 
be thankful to God for any one of these mercies, 
much more has this of ours, which at one 
time or other has received them all ; insomuch 
that our history for this last hundred years has 
■caioe been anything but the history of our 
deliverances and God*s blessings, and these in 
BO complicated a chain as were scarce ever 
vouchsafed to any people besides, except the 
Jews ; and with regard to them, though inferior 
in the stupendous manner of their working, yet 
no way so in the extensive goodness of their 
effects, and the infinite benevolence and power 
which must have wrought them for us. 

Here, then, let us stop to look back a moment, 
and inquire what great effect all this has had 
upon our sins, and how far worthy we have 
lived of what we have received. 

A stranger, when he heard that this island 
had been so favoured by Heaven— so happy in 
I our laws and religion, so flourishing in our 
trade, and so blessed in our situation, and so 
visibly protected in all of them by Providence, — 
would conclude that our morals had kept pace 
with these blessings, and would expect that, as 
we were the most favoured by God Almighty, 
we must be the most virtuous and religious 
people upon earth. 

Would to God there was any other reason to 
incline one to such a belief 1 Would to God that 
the appearance of religion was more frequent ! 
for that would necessarily imply the reality of 
it somewhere, and most probably in the greatest 



and most respectable characters of the nsliaa. 
Such was the situation of this counfay tiQ i 
licentious king introduced a licentious sge. Tin 
court of Charles the Second fiirst broke in upon, 
and I fear has almost demolished, the oatixnb 
of religion, of modesty, and of sober msimen; 
so that, instead of any real marks of religkm 
amongst us, you see thousands who are tiicd 
with carrying the mask of it, and have thnnn 
it aside as a useless incumbrance. 

But ihis licentiousness, hell say, msy ba 
chiefly owing to a long course of protpenty, 
which is apt to corrupt men's minds. God bi 
since tried you with afflictions : you hsTs had 
lately a bloody and expensive war; Godbi 
sent, moreover, a pestilence amongst your csitle, 
which has cut off the flock from the fold, sod 
left no herd in the stalls ; besides, yon hsre 
just felt two dreadful shocks in your metn^pdii 
of a most terrifying nature, which, if God's pro* 
vidence had not checked and restrained witim 
some bounds, might have overthrown yoar 
capital, and your kingdom with it. 

Surely, he'll say, all these warnings mnsibsvi 
awakened the consciences of the most unthink- 
ing part of you, and forced the inhabitaiiti of 
your land from such admonitions to havi 
learned righteousness. I own this is the nstoni 
effect, and one would hope should always be tbi 
improvement from such calamities ; for we (tften 
find that numbers of people, who in their pros- 
perity seemed to forget God, do yet remember 
him in the days of trouble and distress : jet, 
consider this nationally, we see no such effect 
from it, as in fact one would expect from ipeca* 
lation. 

For instance, with all the devastation tad 
bloodshed which the war has occasioned, hov 
many converts has it made either to virtue or 
frugality? The pestilence amongst our oattk, 
though it has distressed and utterly undone w 
many thousands, yet what one visibto alteratka 
has it made in the course of our lives? 

And though one would imagine that the neco* 
sary drains of taxes for the one, and the loss of 
rent and property for the other, should in woe 
measure have withdrawn the means of gntifj- 
ing our passions as we have done ; yet whst ap* 
pearance is there amongst us that it is so ? vhat 
one fashionable folly or extravagance has been 
checked? Are not the same expenses ^ 
equipage, and furniture, and dress—the ssstf 
order of diversions, perpetually returning, vA 
as great luxury and epicurism of entertainments 
as in the most prosperous condition ? So tfait, 
though the head is sick, and the whole heart is 
faint, we all affect to look well in the ftee, 
either as if nothing had happened, or we are 
ashamed to acknowledge the force and natoisl 
effects of the chastisements of God. And if» 
from the effects which war and pestilence hsvs 
had, we may form % judgment of the monl 
effects which this last terror is Hkelj toproduNb 
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.0 be feared, however we might be startled 
^t, that the impressions will scarce last 
r than the instantaneous shock which 00- 
led them. And I make no doubt, should 
in have courage to declare hii opinion, 
. he believed it was an indication of God*8 
' upon a corrupt generation,' that it would 
cat odds but he would be* pitied for his 
ness, or openly laughed at for his supcrsti- 
Or if, after such a declaration, he was 
;lit worth setting right in his mistakes, he 
1 be informed tliat religion had nothing to 
. explications of this kind ; that all such 
it vibrations of the earth were owing to 
rrancous caverns falling down of them- 
3, or being blown up by nitrous and sul- 
30US vapours rarefied by heat ; and that it 
die to bring in the Deity to untie the knot, 
. it can be resolved easily into natural 
s. Vain unthinking mortals I As if 
*al causes were anything else in the hands 
xl but instruments, which he can turn to 
the purposes of his will, either to reward 
niah, as seems fitting to his infinite wisdom, 
us no man repenteth him of his wickedness, 
g, What have I done?— but every one 
!th to his course as a horse rusheth into 
tattle. To conclude : However we may un- 
ite it now, it is a maxim of eternal truth, 



which both reasonings and all accounts from 
history confirm, that the wickedness and cor- 
ruption of a people will sooner or later always 
bring on temporal mischiefs and calamities. 
And can it be otherwise ? for a vicious nation 
not only carries the seeds of destruction within, 
from the natural workings and course of things, 
but it lays itself open to the whole force and 
injury of accidents from without ; and I do ven- 
ture to say there never was a nation or people 
fallen into troubles or decay, but one might 
justly leave the same remark upon them which 
the sacred historian makes in the text upon the 
misfortunes of the Israelites, — For so it was, that 
they had sinned against the Lord their God. 

Let us therefore constantly bear in mind that 
conclusion of the sacred writer which I shall 
give you in his own beautiful and awful lan- 
guage :— 

'But the Lord, who brought you up out of 
the land of Egypt, with great power and a 
stretched-out arm, him shall ye fear, and him 
shall ye worship, and to him shall ye do sacri- 
fice. And the statutes, and the ordinances, and 
the commandments he wrote for you, ye shall 
observe to do for evermore. The Lord your 
God ye shall fear, and he shall deliver you out 
of the hand of all your enemies.' 

Now to God the Father, etc. 
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LETTERS. 



TO DAVID GARRICK, Esq. 



Whsn I was asked to whom I should dedicate 
this Yolume, I carelessly answered — ^To no one. 
Why not ? (replied the person who put the ques- 
tion to me. ) Because most Dedications look like 
begging a protection to the book. Perhaps a 
worse interpretation may bo given to it. No, 
no I already so much obliged, I cannot, will not, 
put another tax upon the generosiiy of any 
friend of Mr. Sterne's or mine. I went home to 
my lodgings, and gratitude warmed my heart to 
such a pitch that I vowed they should be dedi- 
cated to the man my father so much admired ; 
who, with an unprejudiced eye, read and ap- 
proved his works, and, moreover, loved the man. 
Tis to Mr. Gorriek, then, that I dedicate these 
Genuine Letters. 
Can I forget the sweet epitaph^ which proved 



1 Shall Pride a heap of scnlptar'd marble raise, 
Some woithleas, unmoum'd, titled fool to praise ; 
And shall we not by one poor graye-ttone learn 
Whore Genius, Wit, and Homoor sleep with Sterne f 

D. O. 



Mr. Garrick's friendship and opinion of 
*Twa8 a tribute to friendship ; and as a 1 
of my gratitude I dedicate these volume 
man of understanding and feeling. Beod 
as it is meant. May you, dear sir, appi 
these letters as much as Mr. Sterne si 
you; but Mr. Garrick, with aU his uzl 
can never carry the point half so far, f 
Sterne was an enthusiast, if it is pa^isiblc 
one, in favour of Mr. Garrick. 

lliis may appear a very simple Dedicati 
Mr. Garrick will judge by his own sen 
that I can feel more than I can express 
believe he will give me credit for all my g 
acknowledgments. 

I am, with every sentiment of gratita 
esteem. 

Dear Sir, 

Your obliged humble Scrvw 

Ltdlv Sterns de 3l£Di 

LONDOV, June 1775. 



PREFACE, 



Iv publishing these Letters, the Editor does but 
oomply with her mother's request, which was, 
that if any Letters were published under 3Ir. 
Sterne's name, those she had in her possession 
(as well as those that her father's friends would 
be kind enough to send her) should be likewise 
published. She depends much on the candour 



of the public for the favourable recep 
them; their being genuine,' she thin 
hopes, win render them not unacceptabl< 
has already experienced much benevolei 
generosity from her late father's frien 
remembrance of which will ever warm hi 
with gratitude. 



> Besides the Letters printed by Mrs. Medalle, those written by Mr. Sterne to Elixa, and a few et: 
added to the present Edition. 
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LETTEES. 



I 



li_TO MISS L-. 

7S9 ! I will iteal from the world, and not a 
babbling tongue shall tell where I am— Echo 
shall not so much as whisper my hiding-plaoe : 
suffer thy imagination to paint it as a little sun- 
gilt oottage on the side of a romantic hill— dost 
thou think I will leave lore and friendship be- 
iiiiid me ? Ko I they shall be my companions in 
■olitode, for they will sit down and rise up with 
ma in tiie amiable form of my\Cr^. We will 
be as merry and as innocent as ouFflrst parents 
in Paradise, before the arch-fiend entered that 
ondeseribable scene. 

The kindest affections will haye room to shoot 
tad ejq^Mmd in our retirement, and produce such 
fruit as madness, and envy, and ambition have 
always killed in the bud. Let the human tempest 
and hurricane rage at a distance, the desolation 
is beyond the horixon of peace. My L — has 
aeen a polyanthus blow in December — some 
friendly wall has sheltered it from the biting 
wind. No planetary influence shall reach us but 
that which presides and cherishes the sweetest 
flowers. God preserve us ! how delightful this 
prospect in idea 1 We will build and we will 
plant in our own way-— simplicity shall not be 
tortured by art— we will learn of nature how to 
live : she shall be our alchymist to mingle all 
the good of lifl into one salubrious draught. 
The gloomy family cH care and distrust shall be 
banished from our dwelling, guarded by thy kind 
and tutelar deity : we will sing our choral songs 
of gratitude, and rejoioe to the end of our pil- 
grimage. 

Adieu, my L—. Betnm to one who languishes 
for thy society. L. Stsbni. 

n.— TO THE SAME. 

You bid me tell you, my dear L— , how I bore 
your d^Murture for S— , and whether the valley 
where D*Estella stands retains still its looks, or 
if I tiiink the roses or jessamines smell as sweet 

*■ TbiB and the three labaeqaent letters were written 
by Mr. Sterne to his wife, while she resided In Stafford- 
shire, before their marriage. 



as when you left it. Alas I ererything has aow 
lost its relish and look. The hour you left 
D*Estella I took to my bed. I was worn out 
with fevers of all kinds, but most by that fever 
of the heart with which thou knowest well I 
have been wasting these two years, and shall 
continue wasting till you quit S — . The good 
Miss S — , from the forebodings of the best of 
hearts, thinking I was ill, insisted upon my going 
to her. What can be the cause, my dear L — , 
that I never have been able to see the face of 
this mutual friend but I feel myself rent to 
pieces ? She made me stay an hour with her ; 
and in that short space I burst into tears a 
dozen different times, and in audi affectionate 
gusts of passion that she was constrained to 
leave the room and sympathize in her dressing- 
room. I have been weeping for you both, said 
she, in a tone of the sweetest pity — (for poor 
L — ^'s heart I have long known it, her anguish is 
as sharp as yours, her heart as tender, her con- 
stancy as great, her virtues as heroic) — ^Heaven 
brought you not together to be tormented. I 
could only answer her with a kind look and a 
heavy sigh, and returned home to your lodgings 
(which I have hired till your return), to resign 
myself to misery. Fanny had prepared me a 
supper—she is all attention to me ; but I sat over 
it with tears— a bitter sauce, my L— ; but I could 
eat it with no other, for the moment she began 
to spread my little table my heart fainted within 
me. One solitary plate, one knife, one fork, one 
glass: I gave a thousand penrive penetrating 
looks at the chair thou hadst so often graced in 
those quiet and sentimental repasts, then laid 
down my knife and fork, and took out my hand- 
kerchief, and clapped it across my face, and wept 
like a child. I do so this very moment, my L — ; 
for as I take up my pen my poor pulse quickens, 
my pale face glows, and tears are trickling down 
upon the paper as I trace the word L— . O 
thou blessed in thyself and in thy virtues- 
blessed to all that know thee— to me most so, 
because more do I know of thee than all thy 
sex I This is the philtre, my L— , by which 
thou hast charmed me, and by which thou wilt 
hold me thine, whilst virtue and faith hold this 
world together. This, my friend, is the plain 
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and simple magic by wUicli I told Miss I 

have won a place in that heart of thine, on 
which I depend so satisfied, that time or distance, 
or change of everything which might alarm the 
hearts of little men, create no imeasy suspense 
in mine. Wast thou to stay in S— these seven 
years, thy friend, though he would grieve, scorns 
to doubt or to be doubted,— 'tis the only excep- 
tion where security is not the parent of danger. 
I told you poor Fanny was all attention to me 
since your departure — contrives every day bring- 
ing in the name of L— . She told me last night 
(upon giving me some hartshorn), she had ob- 
served my illness began the very day of your 
departure for S— ; that I had never held up my 
head, had seldom or scarce ever smiled, had fled 
from all society ; that she verily believed I was 
broken-hearted, for she had never entered the 
room, or passed by the door, but she heard me 
sigh heavily ; that I neither ate, or slept, or 
took pleasure in anything as before. Judge then, 
my L— , can the valley look so well, or the roses 
and jessamines smell so sweet as heretofore? 
Ah me ! but adieu : the vesper bell calls me 
from thee to my God. L. Sterne. 

III.— TO THE SMIE. 

Before now, my L — has lodged an indictment 
against me in the high court of Friendship ; I 
plead guilty to the charge, and entirely submit 
to the mercy of that amiable tribunaL Let this 
mitigate my punishment, if it will not expiate 
my transgression : do not say that I shall offend 
again in the same manner, though a too easy 
pardon sometimes occasions a repetition of the 
same fault. A miser says. Though I do no 
good with my money to-day, to-morrow shall 
be marked with some deed of beneficence. The 
libertine says. Let me enjoy this week in for- 
bidden and luxurious pleasures, and the next I 
will dedicate to serious thought and reflection. 
The gamester says. Let me have one more 
chance with the dice, and I will never touch 
them more. The knave of every profession 
wishes to obtain but independency, and he will 
become an honest man. The female coquette 
triumphs in tormenting her inamorato, for fear, 
after marriage, he should not pity her. 

The apparition of the fifth instant (for letters 
may almost be called so) proved more welcome, 
as I did not expect it. Oh, my L — , thou art 
kind indeed to make an apology for me, and 
thou never wilt assuredly repent of one act of 
kindness ; for being thy debtor, I will pay thee 
with interest. Why does my L — complain of 
the desertion of friends? Where does the 
human being live that will not join in this 
complaint? It is a common observation, and 
perhaps too true, that married people seldom 
extend their regards beyond their own fireside. 
There is such a thing as parsimony in esteem, as 
well as money ; yet, as one costs n othing, it might 



be bestowed with more liberality. We c&niMl I 
gather grapes from thorns, so we must not a- 
pcct kind attachments from persons who an 
wholly folded up in selfish schemes. I do m( 
know whether I most despise or pity nch 
characters. Nature nerer made an ooldBd 
creature; ill-usage and bad habits have de- 
formed a fair and lovely creation. * 

My L — , thou art surrounded by all the mchi* 
oholy gloom of winter : wert thou alone, the 
retirement would be agreeable. Disappointed 
ambition might envy such a retreat, uid dii- 
appointed love would seek it out. Crowded 
towns, and busy societies, may delight the un- 
thinking and the gay, but solitude is the best 
nurse of wisdom. Methinks I see my contan- 
plative girl now in the garden, watching the 
gradual approaches of spring. Dost not ikn 
mark with delight the first vernal buds ? The 
snow-drop and primrose, these early snd wel- 
come visitors, spring beneath thy feet. Flon 
and Pomona already consider thee as their 
handmaid ; and in a little time will load thee 
with their sweetest blessing. The feathend 
race are all thy own ; and with them, untanght 
harmony will soon begin to cheer thy moraing 
and evening walks. Sweet as this may he, 
return — return. The birds of Yorkshire wiU 
tune their pipes, and sing as melodiously ss 
those of Staffordshire. 

Adieu, my beloved L — , thine too much for 
my j^eacc L. SiKBVE. 

IV.— TO THE SAMB. 

I HAVE offended her whom I so tenderly love! 
What could tempt me to it ? But if a beggar was 
to knock at thy gate, wooldst thou not open the 
door and be melted with compassion? I know 
thou wouldst, for pity has erected a temple in 
thy bosom. Sweetest, and best of all homsn 
passions, let thy web of tenderness cover the 
pensive form of affliction, and soften the darfceit 
shades of misery! I have reconsidered this 
apology, and, alas! what will it accomplith? 
Arguments, however finely spun, can laens 
change the nature of things : very true ; so s 
truce with them. 

I have lost a very valuable friend l>y a nd 
accident, and, what is worse, he has left a widow 
and five young children to lament this sadden 
stroke. If real usefulness and integrity of hesii 
could have secured him from this, his friendi 
would not now be mourning his untimely fste. 
These dark and seemingly cruel dispensatioDS of 
Providence often make the best of human heaiis 
complain. Who can paint the distress of sn 
affectionate mother, made a widow in a mooM&t, 
weeping in bitterness over a numerous, helpleHv 
and fatherless offspring I God ! these are thy 
chastisements, and require (hard task 1} a pious 
acquiescence. 

Forgive me this digression, and aQow me to 
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Irop a tear over a dopai*tcil friend, and, what 
9 more excellent, an honest man. Sly L — I thou 
wilt feel all that kindness can inspire in the 

leath of . The event was sudden, and thy 

;entle ipirit would be more alarmed on that 
tccount. But, my L — , thou hast less to lament, 
bs old age was creeping on, and the period of 
loing good and being useful was nearly over. 
Vt sixty years of ago the tenement gets fast out 
»f repair, and the lodger with anxiety thinks of 
b discharge. In such a situation, the poet might 
irell say, 

*The soul uneasy,* etc 

3Iy L — talks of leaving the country. l^Iay a 
dnd angel guide thy steps hither ! Solitude at 
ength grows tiresome. Thou sayest thou wilt 
|uit the place with regret : I think so too. Does 
lot something uneasy mingle with the very 
reflection of leaving it ? It is like parting with 
in old friend, whose temper and company one 
las long been acquainted with. I think I see 
f ou looking twenty times a day at the house, 
dmost counting every brick and pane of glass, 
ind telling them at the same time, with a sigh, 
fou are going to leave them. Oh, happy modi- 
fication of matter ! they wiU remain insensible 
)f thy loss. But how wilt thou be able to part 
prith thy garden? The recollection of so many 
pleasing walks must have endeared it to you. 
The trees, the shrubs, the flowers, which thou 
rearedst with thy own hands, will they not 
droop and fade away sooner upon thy depar- 
ture? Who will be thy successor to nurse 
them in thy absence? Thou wilt leave thy 
name upon the myrtle-tree. If trees, and 
shrubs, and flowers could compose an elegy, 
I should expect a very plaintive one upon this 
iiubject. 

Adieu, adieu ! Believe me, ever, ever thine, 

L. Stebne. 

v.— TO MRS. F— . 

York, Tuesday, Nov, 19, 1760. 
Deab Madam, — ^Your kind inquiries after my 
health deserve my best thanks. "What can give 
one more pleasure than the good wishes of those 
we value? I am sorry you give so bad an 
account of your own health, but hope you 
will find benefit from tar- water: it has been 
of infinite service to me. I suppose, my good 
lady, by what you say in your letter, 'that I 
am busy writing an extraordinary book,' that 
your intelligence comes from York, the fountain- 
head of all chit-chat news, and, no matter. Now 
for your desire of knowing the reason of my 
turning author : why, truly I am tired of em- 
ploying my brains for other people's advantage. 
Tis a foolish sacrifice I have made for some 
fears to an ungrateful person. I depend much 
upon the candour of the public, but I shall not 
pick out a jury to try the merit of my book 



amongst •■♦••*, and till you read my Tristram, 
do not, like some people, condemn it. Laugh I 
am sure you will at some passages. I have hired 
a small house in the Minster Yard for my wife 
and daughter : the latter is to begin dancing, 
etc. If I cannot leave her a fortune, I will at 
least give her an education. As I shall publish 
my works very soon, I shall be in town by Blarch, 
and shall have the pleasure of meeting with you. 
All your friends are well, and ever hold you in 
the same estimation that your sincere friend 
does. 

Adieu, dear lady. Believe me, with every wish 
for your happiness, your most faithful, etc 

Laurence Sterne. 



VL— TO DR. »•*••. 

Jan, 30, 1760. 

Dear Sir, — De mortuis nil nisi bonum is a 
maxim which you have so often of late urged 
in conversation, and in your letters (but in 
your last especially), with such seriousness, and 
severity against me, as the supposed trans- 
gressor of the rule, that you have made me at 
length as serious and severe as yourself: but 
that the humours you have stirred up might not 
work too potently within me, I have waited four 
days to cool myself, before I would set pen to 
paper to answer you, ' de mortuis nil nisi bonum,* 
1 declare I have considered the wisdom and 
foundation of it over and over again, as dispas- 
sionately and charitably as a good Christian 
can ; and after aU, I can find nothing in it, or 
make more of it than a nonsensical lullaby of 
some nurse, put into Latin by some pedant, to 
be chanted by some hypocrite to the end of the 
world, for the consolation of departing lechers. 
'Tis, I own, Latin ; and I think that is all the 
weight it has — for, in plain English, 'tis a loose 
and futile position below a dispute — * you are not 
to speak anything of the dead but what is good J 
Why so? AVho says so? — Neither reason nor 
Scripture. Inspired authors have done other- 
wise ; and reason and common sense tell mo 
that, if the characters of past ages and men are 
to be drawn at all, they are to be drawn like 
themselves ; that is, with their excellences, and 
with their foibles ; and it is as much a piece of 
justice to the world, and to virtue too, to do the 
one, as the other. The ruling passion, et lei 
egarcmens du ccrur, are the very things which 
mark and distinguish a man's character; in 
which I would as soon leave out a man's head 
as his hobby-horse. However, if, like the poor 
devil of a painter, we must conform to this 
pious canon, de mortuis, etc. — which I own has 
a spice of piety in the sound of it, — and be obliged 
to paint both our angels and our devils out of 
the same pot, I then infer that our Sydenhams 
and Sangrados, our Lucretias and Messalinai, 
our Somen and our Bolingbrokes, are alike 
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ontitled to statues; and all the historians or 
satirists who have said otherwise since they 
departed this life, from Sallust to S-^-e, are 
gioilty of the orimos you charge me with — 
' cowardice and injustice.' 

But why cowardice? ' Beoaxise tb not courage 
to attack a dead man who can*t defend himself.* 
But why do you doctors of the faculty attack 
such a one with your indsion-knife? Oh ! for 
the good of the living. *Ti8myplea; but I have 
something more to say in my behalf, and it is 
this, I am not guilty of the charge, tho* defen- 
sible. I have not cut up Doctor Kunastrokius 
at alL I haTe just scratch'd him, and that 
«cArce skin deep. I do him first all honour — 
speak of Kunastrokius as a great man (be he 
whom he will), and then most distantly hint at 
a droll foible in his character, and that not first 
reported (to the few who can even understand 
the hint) by me, but known before by every 
chamber-maid and footman within the bills of 
mortality. But Kunastrokius, yon say, was a 
great man : 'tis that very circumstance which 
makes the pleasantry, for I could name at this 
instant a score of honest gentlemen who might 
have done the very thing which Kunastrokius 
did, and seen no joke in it at aU. As to the 
failing of Kunastrokius, which you say can 
only be imputed to his friends as a misfortune, 
I see notliing like a misfortune in it, to any 
friend or relation of Kunastrokius, that Kuna- 
strokius upon occasion should sit with ••••• and 
•*•*• — I have put these stars not to hurt your 
Worship's ddicacy. If Kunastrokius, after all, 
is too sacred a character to be even smiled at 
(which is all I have done), he has had better 
luck than his betters. In the same page (with- 
out imputation of cowardice) I have said as 
much of a man of twice his wisdom, — and that 
is Solomon,— of whom I have made the same 
ror^.irk, * That they were both great men, and, 
like all mortal men, had each their ruling 
I)assion.* 

The consolation you give me, * That my book, 
however, will bo read enough to answer my 
design of raising a tax upon the public,' is very 
unconsolatory, to say nothing how very morti- 
fying I By H— n ! an author is worse treated 
than a common ***** at this rate. ' Yim w&l 
gtt a penny by your sins, arid thaCs enoughj* 
Upon this chapter let me comment. That I 
proposed laying the world under contribution 
wlien I set pen to paper, is what I own ; and I 
sup])ose I may be allowed to have that view in 
my head in common with every other writer, 
to make my labour of advantage to myself. 

Do you not do the same ? But I beg I may add 
that, whatever views I had of that kind, I had 
other views, the first of which was the hopes 
of di)ing the world good, by ridiculing what I 
thought deserving of it, or of disservice to sound 
learning, etc Uow I have succeeded, my book 
must show, and this I leave entirely to the 



world,— but not to that little world of jpov 
oe^uatntenee, whose opinion and sentimcnti yoi 
call the general opinion of the best judgei ni&i- 
out exception^ who all affirm (you say) thst my 
book cannot be put into the hands of any wcmi 
of character, (I hope yoti except widom, die- 
tor, for they are wyt oU so xpieainish; fent I 
am told they are all really ol my petty, is 
return for some good offices done their iaiocili 
in the 274th page of my first volume.) Bst for 
the chaste married, and chaale unmairisd piR 
of the sex, they must not read my book I Hesfen 
forbid the stock of chastity shoold be levesed 
by the Life and Opinions of Tristram Shaiidji,— 
yes, his Opinions ; it would certainly debndi 
'em. God take them under his proteetka is 
this fiery trial, and send ns plenty of dofloiiai 
to watch the workings of their hnmoon, tiD 
they have safely got throogh the whole wok 
If this will not be sufficient, may we have pkify 
of Sangrados to pour in plenty of ooM miei^ 
till this terrible f ennentation is over I At tat 
the nummum in locuiOf which yoa mention te 
me a second time, I fear yoa think n» ?sy 
poor, or in debt. I thank God, though I d«1 
abound, that I have enough for a elssn ihirt 
every day and a mutton chop ; and my ooBtent' 
ment with this has thus far (and I hope srer 
wiU) put me above stooping an inch for it, efii 
for — 's estate. Curse on it, I like it not to 
that degree, nor envy {you may he nare) say ms 
who kneels in the dirt for it ; so that, hovercr 
I may fall short of the ends proposed in com* 
mcncing author, I enter this protest : first, tint 
my end was honest ; and secondly, tiiat I wroto 
not to be fed, but to be fdmoue, I am mneh 
obliged to Mr. Garriek for his rtaj favonnUe 
opinion ; but why, dear sir, had he done better 
in finding fault with it than in commendiDg it! 
To humble me ! An author is not so sooa 
humbled as you imagine : no, but to make tbs 
book better by castrations, that is still subjwiiK; 
and I can assure yon, upon this chapter, thit 
the very passages and descriptions you piopois 
that I should sacrifice in my second edition, sn 
what are best relished by men of wit, and some 
others whom I esteem as sound critics ; softst, 
upon the whole, I am still kept np^ if nat sbovf 
fear, at least above despair, and have sea 
enough to show me the folly of an attenpttif 
castrating my book to the prudish hnmonzicl 
particulars. I believe the short cut wobU bs 
to publish this letter at the beginning of tiie 
third volume, as an ajtelogy for the fink sad 
second. I was sorry to find a censure 190B ^ 
insincerity of some of my friends. I hsfs m 
reason myself to reproach any one man. My 
friends have continued in the same (qnmaai of 
my books which they first gave me on then ; 
many, indeed, have thought better of 'em I9 
considering them more, few worse. — I an, li^ 
your humble servant, 

LikUREsrci Sitm 
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TO DAVID 6ABRICK, EfiQ. 

[About ^pri^ 1760.] 
Thunday, 11 o'clock— Night. 
— Twa8 for all the world like a cut 
inger with a sharp pen-knife. I saw 
-gave it a suck— wrapt it up— and 
more about it. 

e is more goes to the healing of a 
Q this comes to : a wound (unless it 
not worth talking of,— ^but, by the 
is) must give you some pain after. 
I take her own way with it ; it must 
it must digest. 

7 you told me of Tristram's pre- 
)r this morning, — my letter by right 
a set out with this sentence, and then 
would not have kept you a moment 

story, I say, — though I then saw 
Old where it wounded, — I felt little 

first, or, to speak more honestly 
ruins my simile), I felt a great deal 
>m it, but affected an air usual on 
nts, of less feeling than I had. 
ow got home to my lodgings, since 
rou astonished me in it), and have 
ipping this self -same wound of mine, 
; my hood over it this half hour. 
le devil ! is there no one learned 
throughout the many schools of mis- 
ince in the Christian world, to make a 
my Tristram 1—ex quovit ligno ncnfit, 
-un out of stock that there is no one 
dod, muddle-headed, mortar-headed, 
adcd chap amongst our doctors ? Is 
le single wight of much reading and 
;, amongst the many children in my 
rsery, who bid high for this charge— 
t diRablo my judgment by choosing a 
. ? — Vengeance 1 have I so little con- 
e honour of my hero ? Am I a wretch 
ensc, so bereft of feeling for the figure 
ake in story, that I should chooae a 
bo rob him of all the immortality I 
im ? 01 dear Mr. Garrick. 
i ingenious, unless where the excess 
ts itself. I have two comforts in this 
t : the first is, that this one is partly 
1 ; and secondly, that it is one of the 
those which so unfairly brought poor 
his grave. The report might draw 
he author of Tristram Shandy, but 
larm such a man as the author of the 
lation — Gk>d bless him I though (by 
nd according to the natural course 
i) the blessing should come from >«iTn 

e you no interest, lateral or collateral, 

atroduccd to his Lordship ? 

you ask ? 

sir, I have no claim to such an hon- 



our, but what arises from the honour and respect 
which, in the progress of my work, will be shown 
the world I owe to so great a man. 

Whilst I am talking of owing, X wish, my 
dear sir, that anybody would tell you how much 
I am indebted to you. I am determined never 
to do it myself, or say more upon the subject 
than this, that I am yours, 

L. Stbbke. 

VIII.— TO S— C— , Esq. 

May 1700. 
Deab Sib,— I return you ten thousand thanks 
for the favour of your letter, and the account 
you give me of my wife and girl. I saw Mr. 
Ch — y to-night at Banelagh, who tells me you 
have inoculated my friend Bobby. I heartily 
wish him well through, and hope in Ood all 
goes right. 

On Monday we set on with a grand retinue 
of Lord Bockinghani's (in whose suite I move) 
for Windsor : ^ they have contracted for fourteen 
hundred x>ounds for the dinner, to some general 
undertaker, of which the K— has bargained to 
pay one-third. Lord Qeorge Sackville was last 
Saturday at the opera,— some say with great 
effrontery, others, with great dejection. 

I have little news to adil. There is a shilling 
pamphlet* wrote against TrUtram^ I wish they 
would write a hundred such. 

Mrs. Sterne says her purse is light : will you, 
dear sir, be so good as to pay her ten guineas ? 
and I wiU reckon with you when I have the 
pleasure of meeting you. My best compliments 
to Mrs. C — and all friends. Believe me, dear 
sir, your obliged and faithful 

Lau. Stcrni. 

IX.— TO THE SAME. 

May 1760. 
Deau Sir, — I this moment received the favour 
of your kind letter. The letter in the Laditt^ 
Magazine* about me was wrote by the noted 
Dr. Hill, who wrote the Inipector, and under- 
takes that magazine. The people of York are 
very uncharitable to suppose any man so gross 
a beast as to pen such a character of himself. 
In this great town no soul ever suspected it, 
for a thousand reasons. Gould they suppose I 
should be such a fool as to fall foul upon Dr. 
Warburton, . my best friend, by representing 
him so weak a man, or by telling such a lie of 
him, as his giving me a purse to buy off his 
tutorship for Tristram ; or I should be fool 



* Prince Ferdinsnd, the Msrquis of Rockinghsm, and 
Earl Temple, were Installed Knights of the Garter, on 
Toesday, May 6tb, 17ff), at Windsor. 

3 Th€ Clockmaker*9 Outay Offahut th* Avth<tr of 7>i*- 
U^gmSham^. 8to. 

3 Tht Ropal Female Magatine^ for April 17&i 
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enough to own I had token hia purse for that 
purpose? 

Yon must know there is a quarrel between 
Dr. Hill and Dr. M— y, who was the physician 
meant at Mr. Charles Stanhope's, and Dr. Hill 
has changed the place on purpose, to give M — y 
a lick. Now that conversation, though perliaps 
true, yet happened at another place,' and an- 
other physician, wh|ch I have contradicted in 
this dty, for the honour of my friend M — y : 
all which shows the absurdity of York credulity 
and nonsense. Besides, the account is full of 
falsehoods ; first, with regard to the place of 
my birth, which was at Clonmel, in Ireland ; 
the story of a hundred pounds to Mrs. W — ,' 
not true, or of a pension promised^ the merit of 
which I disclaimed; and indeed there are so 
many other things so untrue, and unlikely to 
come from me, that the worst enemy I have 
hero never had a suspicion; and, to end all, 
Dr. Hill owns the paper. 



^ As tho truth of this anecdote is not denied, it may 
IH'atify cmiosity to commanicate it in Dr. HUl's ovn 
words : — * At the last dinner that the late lost amiable 
Charles Stanhope gave to genius, Yoricic was present. 
The good old man was rexed to see a pedantic medi- 
cine-monger take the lead, and prevent that pleasantry 
which good wit and good wine might hare occssionedt 
by a discourse in the unintelligible language of his pro- 
fession, concerning the difference between the phrenitts 
and the paraphrenitis and the c<mcomitant categories 
of the mediastinm and pleura. 

* Good-humoured Yorick saw the sense of the master 
of the feast, and fell into the cant and Jargon of physic, 
as if he had been one of Radcliffe's travellers. " The 
vulf;ar practice," says he, " savours much of mechanical 
principles; the venerable ancients were all empirics, 
and the profession vrill never regain its ancient credit 
till practice falls into the old track again. I am myself 
an instance. I caught cold by leaning on a damp 
cDshion ; and after sneezing and snivelling a fort- 
night, it fell upon my breast. They blooded me, blis- 
tered me, and gave me robs and bobs, aod lohocks and 
eclcgmata; but I grow worse; for I was treated accord- 
ing to the exact rules of tlie College. In short, fhmi 
an inflammation it came to an Adhbsiok, and all was 
over with me. They advised me to Bristol, tliat I ml;?ht 
not do them tlie scandal of dying under their hands ; 
and the Bristol people for the same reason consigned 
mo over to Lisbon. But what do I ? Why, I considered 
an adhesion is, in plain English, only a sticking of two 
things together, and that forco enough would pull 
them asunder. I bought a good ash pole, and began 
leaping over all the walls and ditches in the country. 
From the height of the pole I used to come souse down 
upon my feet like an ass, when he tramples upon a bull- 
dog ; but it did not do. At last, when I had raised 
myself perpendicularly over a wall, I used to fall exactly 
across the ridge of it upon the side opposite to the ad- 
hesion. This tore it off at once, and I am as you see. 
Come, fill a glass to the memory of the empiric medi- 
cine." If he had been asked elsewhere about this dis- 
order (for he really had a consumptive disorder), he 
would have answered, that he was cured by Huxbam's 
decoction of the bark and elixir of vitrloL* 

s The widow of Mr. Sterne's predecessor in the living 
cf Coxwoald. 



I shall be down before May is out. I preach 
before the judges on Sunday ; my Semau 
come out on Thursday after, and I purpose tlw 
Monday, at furthest, after that, to set out for 
York. I have bought a pair of horses for that 
purpose. My best respects to your lady.— I 
am, dear sir, your most obliged and feithfol 

P,S. — I beg pardon for thia hasty scnwl, 
having just come from a concert where the D. 
of York performed. I have received fsanX 
notice from him, and last week had the honour 
of supping with him. 

X.— TO DR. WARBURTON, BISHOP OF 
GLOUCESTER. 

YOBK, Juw 9, 17G0L 
Mt Lobd, — Not knowing where to send t«» 
sets of my Sermons, I could think of no better 
expedient than to order them into Mr. Berenge'i 
hands, who has promised me that he will wah 
upon your Lordship with them, the first moineat 
he hears you are in town. The truest sad 
humblest thanks I return to your Lordship, for 
the generosity of your protection, and advice to 
mo ; by making a good use of the one, I will 
hope to deserve the other. I wish yonr Lord- 
ship all the health and happiness in this world, 
for I am your Lordship's most obliged and most 
grateful servant^ L. Snsn. 

P.S,—! am just sitting down to go on with 
THttram, etc Tho scribblers use me HI, hat 
they have used my betters much wone, for 
which may God forgive them. 

XL— TO THE REV. MR. STEBlOi 

Prior Park, June 15, 17€0i 
Reverend Sir,— I have your favour of the 
9th instant, and am glad to understand yon m 
got safe home, and employed again in yoor 
proper studies and amusements. You have it 
in your power to make that, which is an amus* 
ment to yourself and others, useful to both ; st 
least you should, above all things, bewaze of its 
becoming hurtful to either, by any violatinnsof 
decency and good manners. But I have slresdT' 
taken such repeated liberties of advising yoa oa 
that head, that to say more would be nccdlwb 
or x>erhapB imacceptable. 

Whoever is, in any way, well reedved Iqrtht 
public, is sure to be annoyed by that pest of tiis 
prihliCf prcfiigate tcribblen. This is the coauBOft 
lot of successful adventurers ; bat suoh have 
often a worse evil to struggle with, — I mean the 
over officiousness of their indiscreet frienda 
There aro two Odes,* as they are called, prinlel 



1 IntiUed, Two LyHe JSpisiJtts one to ay 
Shandy, on his coming to Town; and the other t» ths 
Grown Gentlewomen, the * Misses of ****.* 
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ij Dodfllej. Whoever wu the author, he ap- 
lears to be a monster of impiety and lewdness ; 
ret^ sooh ia the malignity of the scribblers, some 
laTe given them to your friend Hall ; and 
>ihen, which is still more impossible, to your- 
lelf ; though the first Ode has the insolence to 
place you both in a mean and a ridiculous light. 
Bat this might arise from a tale equally ground- 
less and malignant, that you had shown them 
bo your acquaintances in MS. before thoy were 
^ven to the public Nor was their being printed 
by Dodsley the likeliest means of discrediting 
the calumny. 

About this time, another, under the mask of 
friendship, pretended to draw your character, 
which was since published in a FemdU Magazine 
(for dttlness, who often has as great a hand as 
the Devil in deforming Qod's works of the crea- 
tion, has made t?iem, it seems, male andfemale), 
and thence it was transferred into a Chronicle.^ 
Pray have you read it — or do you know its 
author ? 

But of all these things, I daresay Mr. Garrick, 
whose prudence is equal to his honesty or his 
talents, has remonstrated to you with the free- 
dom of a friend. He knows the inconstancy of 
what is called the Public towards all, even the 
best intentioned, of those who contribute to its 
pleasure or amusement. He (as every man of 
honour and discretion would) has availed him- 
self of the public favour, to regulate the taste, 
and, in his proper station, to reform the manners, 
of the fashionable world; while, by a well- 
judged economy, he has provided against the 
temptations of a mean and servile dependency 
on the follies and vices of the great. 

In a word, be assured there is no one more 
sincerely wishes your welfare and happiness, 
than, reverend sir, W, Q. 



XIL— TO MY WITTY WIDOW, MRS. F— . 

CoxwouLD, August 3, 1760. 
Madam, — ^When a man's brains are as dry as 
a squeez*d orange, and he feels he has no more 
conceit in him than a mallet, 'tis in vain to 
think of sitting down, and writing a letter to a 
lady of your wit, unless in the honest John- 
Trot style of yourt of the VHh instant came safe 
to hand, etc. ; which, by the bye, looks like a 
letter of business ; and you know very well, 
from the first letter I had the honour to write 
to you, I am a man of no business at aU. This 
vile plight I found my genius in was the reason 

I have told Mr. 1 would not write to you 

till the next post, hoping by that time to get 
some small recruit, at least of vivacity, if not 
wit, to set out with ; but upon second thoughts, 
thinking a bad letter in season to be better than 
m good one out of it, this scrawl is the conse* 

1 The LoMdom Chronidt, Hay 6, 1760. 



quenoe, which if you will bum the moment you 
get it, I promise to send you a fine set essay in 
the style of your female epistolizers, cut and 
trim*d at all points. God defend me from such, 
who never yet knew what it was to say or write 
one premeditated word in my whole life ; for 
this reason I send you this with pleasure, be- 
cause wrote with the careless irregularity of an 
easy heart. Who told you Garrick wrote the 
medley for Beard ? Twas wrote in his house, 
however, and before I left town. I deny it, I 
was not lost two days before I left town. I 
was lost all the time I was there, and never 
found till I got to this Shandy castle of mine. 
Next winter I intend to sojourn amongst you 
with more decorum, and will neither be lost nor 
found anywhere. 

Now I wish to God I was at your elbow. I 
have just finished one volume of Shandy, and I 
want to read it to some one who I know can 
taste and relish humour. This, by the way, is a 
little impudent in me, for I take the thing for 
granted, which their high mightinesses the world 
have yet to determine ; but I mean no such 
thing, I could wish only to have your opinion. 
Shall I, in truth, give you mine ? I dare not, 
but I will ; provided you keep it to yourself : 
know then, that I think there is more laughable 
humour, with an equal degree of Cervantic 
satire, if not more than in the last ; but wo are 
bad judges of the merit of our children. 

I return you a thousand thanks for your 
friendly congratulations upon my habitation, 
and I will take care you shall never wish nio 
but well, for I am, madam, with great esteem 
and truth, your most obliged, 

L. Sterve. 

P,S. — I have wrote this so vilely and so pre- 
cipitately, I fear you must carry it to a deci- 
pherer. I beg youll do me the honour to write, 

otherwise you draw me in, instead of Mr. 

drawing you into a scrape, for I should sorrow 
to have a taste of so agreeable a correspondent 
— and no more. Adieu. 

XIII.— TO S— C— , Esq. 

London, Christmas Day, 1760. 
My deab Fbiend, — I have been in such a con- 
tinual hurry since the moment I arrived here — 
what with my books, and what with visitors 
and visitings— that it was not in my power 
sooner to sit down and acknowledge the favour 
of your obliging letter, and to thank you for 
the most friendly motives which led you to 
write it. I am not much in pain upon what 
gives my kind friends at Stillington so much on 
the chapter of Noses, because, as the principal 
satire throughout that part is levelled at those 
learned blockheads who, in all ages, have wasted 
their time and much learning upon points as 
foolish, it shifts off the idea of what you fear to 
another point; and 'tis thought here very good; 
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'twill pass muster, I mean not with all : no, 
no ! I shall bo attacked and pelted, either from 
cellars or garrets, write what I will ; and be- 
sides, must expect to have a party against me 
of many hundreds, who either do not, or will 
not, laugh. 'Tis enough if I divide the world ; 
at least, I will rest contented with it. I wish 
you was here, to see what changet of looks and 
political reasoning have taken place in every 
company and coffee-house since last year. We 
shall be soon Prussians and Anti-Prussians, 
B — 8 and Anti-B— «, and those distinctions 
will just do as well as Whig and Tory ; and 
for aught I know, serve the same ends. The 
king seems resolved to bring all things back to 
their original principles, and to stop the torrent 
of corruption and laziness. He rises every 
morning at six to do business, rides out at 
eight to a minute, returns at nine to give 
himself up to his people. By persisting, 'tis 
thought he will oblige his ministers and de- 
pendants to despatch affairs with him many 
hours sooner than of late, and 'tis much to be 
questioned whether they will not be enabled 
to wait upon him sooner by being freed from 
long levees of their own, and applications; 
which will in all likelihood be transferred from 
them directly to himself, the present system 
being to remove that phalanx of great people 
which stood betwixt the throne and the sub- 
jects, and suffer them to have immediate access 
^vithout the intervention of a cabal (this is the 
language of others). However, the king gives 
everything himself, knows everything, and 
weighs everything maturely, and then is in- 
flexible. This puts old stagers off their game : 
how it will end, we are all in the dark. 

Tis feared the war is quite over in Germany. 
Never wu known such havoc amongst troops. 
I was told yesterday, by a colonel from Ger- 
many, that out of two battalions of nine hun- 
dred men, to which he belonged, but seventy- 
one are left ! Prince Ferdinand has sent word, 
'tis said, that he must have forty thousand men 
directly to take the field, and with provisions 
for them too, for he can but subsist them for a 
fortnight. I hope this will find you all got to 
York. I beg my compliments to the amiable 
Mrs. Croft, etc. 

Though I purposed going first to Golden 
Square, yet fate ha^ thus long disposed of me ; 
so I have never been able to set a foot towards 
that quarter. — I am, dear sir, yours affection- 
fttely, L. Stesnx. 

XIV.-TO THE SAMK 

About January 1761. 
Mt deab Sm, — ^I have just time to acknowledge 
the favour of yours, but not to get the two 
prints you mention, which shall be sent you by 
next post. I have bought them, and lent them 
to Miss Gilbert, but will assuredly send for 



them and enclose them to yoa : I will take cut 
to get your pictures well copied, and at a mode- 
rate price. And if I can be of further use, I 
beseech you to employ me ; and frcna time to 
time wiU send you an account of whatever nj 
be worth transmitting. The stream sov soli 
in strong against the Gennan war. Loud oooh 

plaints of making a trade of the wtf , 

etc etc.; much expected from Ld. Gnolqrs 
evidence to these matters, who ia expected eresy 
hour. The king wina erery day upon tk 
people, shows himself much at the play (brt at 
no opera), rides out with his brothers ctoj 
morning, half an hour after seven till mse, 
returns with them, spends an hour with them 
at breakfast and chat, and then sits down ta 
business. I never dined at home once sacs I 
arrived— am fourteen dinners deep cngsgedjsst 
now, and fear matters will be worse with ma ia 
that point than better. As to the main poiati 
in view, at which you hint, all I can say is tint 
I see my way, and unless Old Kick throvs iS» 
dice, shall in due time come off winner. iVu> 
UxLM will be out the twentieth. Theie ii a 
great rout about him before he enters the stiga 
Whether this will be of use or no, I can*t saj. 
Some wits of the first magnitude here, both u 
to wit and station, engage mo aaccess; time 
will ahow. Adieu. 

Xy.--TO THE SAMEL 

JUardtira 
Deab Sib,— Since I had the favour ol yoai 
obliging letter, nothing has happened or been 
said one day, which has not been contradicted 
the next ; so, having little certain to write, I 
have forborne writing at all, in hopes eveij 
day of something worth filling up a letter. We 
had the greatest expectations yesterday that 
ever were raised of a pitched battle in the 
House of Commons, wherein Mr. Pitt wai to 
have entered and thrown down the gauntlet ia 
defence of the German war. There never wu 
so full a house — the gallery full to the top. I 
was there all the day, when lo ! a political fit 
of the gout seized the great combatant: ka 
entered not the lists. Beckford got op, aai 
begged the House, as he saw not his i^ 
hono\irable friend there, to pnt off the debsta. 
It could not be done ; so Beekford roee v^ aad 
made a most long, passionate, incoherent spaich 
in defence of the Germanic war, bat very savna 
upon the unfrugal manner it waa oairied eSt )& 
which he addreased himaelf principally ta tha 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and laid him m 
terribly. It aeems the chancery of Hanomr 
had laid out 350,000 ponnds on aceount, and 
brought in our treasury debtor ; and the gnmd 
debate was for an honest ftTawiinatinn of tba 
particulars of this extravagant acooont, and for 
vouchers to authenticate it. Legge answeisd 
Beckford very rationally and coolly. Lord K-* 
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poke long. Sir. F. Daahwood m&mtaincd the 
rerman war was most pernicious. Mr. C— , 
f Sorry, spoke well against the account, with 
)me others. Ix, Baxiington at last got up, and 
;K>ke half an hour with great plainness and 
»nper; explained a great many hidden springs 
slatiDg to these accounts, in favour of the late 
tngy and told two or three oonversatioiis which 
ad passed between the king and himself, 
)ltttiye to these expenses, which east great 
onour upon the king's character. This was 
ith regard to the money the king had secretly 
imished out of his pocket to lessen the account 
f the HanoTer score brought us to discharge. 

Beckf ord and Barrington abused all who 
)ught for peace, and joined in the ozy for it ; 
od Beckford added that the reasons of wishing 

jMace now were the same as the peace of 
rtrecht, that the people behind the curtain 
onld not both maintain the war and their 
laces too, so were for making another sacrifice 
f the nation to their own interests. After all, 
he ciy for a peace is so general that it will 
ertainly end in one. Now for myself. 

One half of the town abuse my book as 
itterly as the other half cry it up to the skies — 
he best is, they abuse and buy it, and at such 
i rate that we are going on with a second 
idition as fast as possible. 

I am going down for a day or two with Mr. 
(penocr to Wimbleton ; on Wednesday there is 
to be a grand assembly at Lady N— . I have 
nquired everywhere about Stephen's afEair, and 
»a hear nothing. My friend, Mr. Charles 
Cownshend, will be now Secretary-at-war.^ He 
bid me wish him joy of it, though not in posses- 
lion. I will ask him, and depend, my most 
vorthy friend, that you shall not be ignorant of 
vhat I leam from him. Believe me ever, ever, 

Tours, L. S. 

XVL— TO THE SAME. 

[April 176L] 
Mt DXAB Sib,— a strain which I got in my 
mist by a terrible fall prevented my acknow- 
ledging the favour of jrour obliging letter. I 
irent yesterday morning to breakfast with Mr. 
V — , who is a kind of right-hand man to the 
lecretary, on purpose to inquire about the pro- 
priety or feasibility of doing what you wish 
me ; and he has told me an anecdote, which, had 
fou been here, would, I think, have made it 
iriser to have deferred speaking about the affair 
s month hence than now : it is this—Tou must 
know that the numbers of officers who have left 
bheir regiments in €(ermany, for the pleasures 
ol the town, have been long a topic for merri- 
ment ; as you see them in St. James's Coffee- 
bouse and the Park, every hour, inquiring, open 

iHe wss appointed Secretary-a^wsr the 2iUi of 
ICsreh 1761. 



mouth, how things go on iu Germany, and what 
news, when they should have been there to ha\'o 
furnished news themselves ; but the worst pai » 
has been, that many of them have left their 
brother-officers on their duty, and in all the 
fatigues of it, and have come with no end but 
to make firiends, to be put unfairly over tho 
head% of thate who were left risking their livts. 
In this attempt there have been some but too 
successful, which has justly raised ill-blood and 
complaints from the officers who staj^ed behind. 
The upshot has been, that they have every soul 
been ordered off ; and woe be to him ('tis said) 
who shall be found listening! Now just to 
mention our friend's case whilst this cry is on 
foot, I think would be dmng more hurt than 
good; but, if you think otherwise, I will go 
with all my heurt, and mention it to Mr. Town- 
shend, for to do more I am too inconsiderable 
a person to pretend to. You made me and my 
friends here very merry with the accounts 
ciirrent at York, of my being forbid the Court ; 
but they do not consider what a considerable 
person they make of me, when they suppose 
either my goings my not going there is a 
point that ever enters the king's head ; and for 
those about him, I have the honour either to 
stand so personally well known to them, or to 
be so well represented by those of the first rank, 
as to fear no accident of that kind. 

I thank God (B — s excepted) I have never 
yet made a friend or connection I have forfeited, 
or done aught to forfeit ; but, on the contrary, 
my true character is better understood, and 
where I had one friend last year who did me 
honour, I have three now. If my enemies knew 
that by this rage of abuse and ill-will they were 
effectually serving the interests both of myself 
and works, they would bo more quiet; but it 
has been the fate of my betters, who have found 
that the way to fame is like the way to heaven 
— ^through much tribulation; and, till I shall 
have the honour to be as much maltreated as 
Rabelais and Swift were, I must continue 
humble, for I have not filled up the measure 
of half their perHCutiont. 

The Court is turning topsy-turvy. Lord 
Bute, le premier ;' Lord Talbot to be groom of 
the chambers,* in the room of the D — of R — d ; 
Lord Halifax to Ireland;* Sir F. Dashwood in 
Talbot's place ; Pitt seems unmoved ; a peace 
inevitable ; Stocks rise ; the peers this moment 
kissing hands, etc. etc (this week may be 
christened the kiss-hands week), — for a hundred 
changes will happen in consequence of these. 
Pray present my compliments to Mrs. C— and 



Lord Bote was appointed Secretary of State on the 
36tb of March 176L 

s Lord Talbot was appointed Steward of tho House- 
hold on the same day. 

*Lord Halifax was appointed Lord-Llontenant of 
Ireland on the 30th of Mat ch 17C1. 
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a'.l friends ; and bcliovo mo, Tiitli the gicittcit 
fiili.Ut]', your avor obligcJ 

L. Stefike:. 

P.S.— iJi it not atrango tliat LorJ Tnlbo! 
ihoitlJ liave power to remnvD Iho Dako o\ 
K-J? 

Pmy when you hive toad tliii, lend tho dcwj 
tu Zklrs. Stcrae. 



XVIL-TO J— H- S-, Esq. 

CoiwoctD, July 23, 176L 
Dear H— ,— I lympathizcd for, or with, you, 
n tho detail yon givo me of your late agita- 
anB ; and would willingly tuiTe taken my hone, 
And trotted to the oracle to bavo inquired into 
the etymology of all your aufferingB, had I not 
oiBurcd that all evacuation of bilious 
or, with all that abdominni motion attend, 
ins it (both which are equal to a month'* purgi- 
'se), will hove left you better than 
it found yon. Need ono go to D~to be told 
that all kind of mild (mark I am going to talk 
fooliihly than your apothcrary), openin;;, 
>apDtuiGiou>, dirty 'flhirt, eud-woahing liqnon 
proper for you, and conacquontly all atypti- 
IHitatioai, death and deBtruction ? If you 
1 not ahut up your gall-ducta by theae, the 
glauber-Bntta could not hare hurt; as it wu, 
u like u match to the gunpowder, by reiioiig 
ft freah combustion, at all physio doea at first, 
that you have been let oil — nitro, brimatone, 
id chareoal (which ia blackiieaa itattf) — all at 
le bhiBt. 'Twu well the piece did not burst, 
ioT I think it underwent jreat violenco, bjuI as 
It ia proof, will, I hups, do much service in this 
militating world. Panty' ia miataken: I qnarrcl 

with no one. There was that coicomh of 

in the honee, who lost temper with me for no 
1 upon earth, but that I could not (nil 
aud worship a braion imago of learning 
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tion of all true belicvcn, I sat down opon hii 
; and whittled in the time of hi* divine 
ice, and broke down bia carved work, and 
Mcked Lia incense-pot to the D~ ; >o he re- 
treated, Kd rum tine fclU in cordc luO. I have 
wrote a clenim : whether I ahall take my 
doctor'a ilegreca or no, 1 am much in doubt, but 
I tiDW not. 1 go on with TritlraJii, I hare 
Inught seven hundred hooka at a, purchase, dog 
«heiip, and many good ; and I have been a week 
^tling them sot up in my beat room horn. 
Why do not you transport yours to town ? but 
J talk like a fooL Thia will just oateh yoa at 
r apaw. I wish yon ineolntiKn apud Lon- 
urn. Do you go there tor good and »11— or 
1 am, dear cousin, yours nlfectionately, 
L. StEBN-S. 
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XVIII. -TO THE SAStE. 

CoxwoULD, laboat Augiul] 17Ct 
Deab H— ,— I rejoice you are ia I/mdoa.— 
Heat you there in peace : here ^tis the deviL Vau 
waa a good prophet. I viah myaclf back aealn. 
as you told me I should ; bat cot beeauae a t 
death-doing, pestiferouB. north-east wind bl 
in a line directly from Craij-cutle turret 
upon me in thia enckoldy retreat (for I rslue the 
north-GSst wind and all its powora not • ftrav) 
but the tranaitian from rapid motion to abaoloti 
rest waa too violent. I ihocld have walked about 
the streets of York ten days, aa k proper maiiuza 
to have pauod iiirough, before I entered u 
my reat. I stayed but a momont, and I have been 
here but a tew, to satisfy me I have notmaDaEL>d 
my miaeriea like a wise man ; and if God. fur 
my consolation under them, had not poured fottU 
tho spirit Shandoism into me, which will ni 
Buffer me to think two moments upon any grave 
Bubjcct, I would else jual now lis down and die- 
die— and yet ia half an boor'a time, 111 byi 
guinea, I ahall be as merry aa a monkey, sn<l ii 
miachievous too, and forget it all ; so that tbii 
is hut a copy of the present train running cross 
my brain. And so you think this cuned stupid ; 
but that, my dear H— , depends much upoa 
the guDM fiord of your shabby clock : if llie 
pointer of it iiinnny quarter between ten intb 
morning or four ia (be afternoon, I gin it up 

or if the day ia obscured by dark engendering 
clouds of either wet or diy weather, I am 
lost : but who knows but it may be five, 
the day as fine a day as ever ahona upon 
earth sincethedcatructioB of Sodom? andpeiaJ- 
venture your Honour may have got a good hesriy 
dinner to-day, and eat and dnmk your intellec- 
tuals into a placidoliah and a hUnduliah amil- 
gamo— to bear nonaenae, so much for that 

■Tia oa cold and churliafa joit now as {if God 
hod not pleased it to be so) it ought to hare been 
in bleak December, and therefore I am glad you 
are where you are, and where (I repeat it again) 
1 wish I waa also. Curae of poverty and abacnce 
from those we love !— they are two great evils 
which embitter all things ; and yet with the first 
I am Dot haunted much. Aa to matriaony, I 
should be a beaat to rail at it, for my wife is 
easy, but the world is not; and had I stayed 
from her a second longer, it would have been a 
burning ahnroe — else she declares herself bappier 
without me ; but not in anger is this declaration 
made, but in pore sober good aenae, built oo 
sound oipcrieDCS. She hopes you will be ^ie to 
strike a bargaiu for me before tbii time tweKe- 
month, to lead a bear round Europe ; and from 
this hope from you, I verily believe it ia 
yoa are so high in her favour at present. 
Bweara you are a fellow of wit, though homorou*; 
a fanny, jolly soul, though somewhat splenetic ; 
and (bating the love of women) aa honest as 
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— how do you like the simile ? Oh Lord ! now 
arc yii going to Ranelagh to-night, and I am 
clttiug sorrowful as the proi^het was, when the 
voice cried out to him and said, ' 'What docst 
thou here, Elijah ? ' 'Tis well the Spirit docs not 
make the same at Coxwould, for, unless for tbe 
few sheep left me to take care of in tbis wilder- 
ness, I might as well, nay better, be at Mecca. 
When we find we can, by a shifting of places, 
run away from ourselves, what think you of a 
jaunt there, before we finally pay a visit to the 
rale of Jehosaphat f As ill a fame as we have, I 
trust I shall one day or other see you face to 
face ; so teU the two colonels, if they love good 
company, to live righteously and soberly, as you 
do, and then they will have no doubts or dangers 
within or without them. Present my best and 
warmest wishes lo them, and advise the eldest to 
I prop up his spirits, and get a rich dowager before 
the conclusion of the peace. "NVliy will not the 
advice suit both, par nobile frcUrum f 

To-morrow morning (if Heaven permit) I 
b'jgin the fifth volume of Shandy, I care not 
a curse for the critics. Ill load my vehicle with 
what goods he sends me, and they may take *em 
off my hands, or let them alone. I am very 
valorous; and *tis in proportion as we retire 
from the world, and see it in its true dimensions, 
tliat we despise it — no bad rant ! God above 
bless you ! You know I am your affectionate 



cousin. 



L.VUIIEN'C£ StEBNB. 



"NVhat few remain of the Demoniacs, greet, 
aud write me a letter, if you are able, as foolish 
03 this. 

XIX.— TO LADY . 

Coxwould, Sept. 21, 1760. 
I RETURN to my new habitation, fully determined 
to write as hard as can be ; and thank you most 
cordially, my dear lady, for your letter of con- 
gratulation upon my Lord Fauconberg's having 
presented me with the curacy of this place- 
though your congratulation comes somewhat of 
the latest, as I have been possessed of it some 
time. I hope I have been of some service to his 
Lordship, and he has sufficiently requited me. 
'Tia seventy guineas a year in my pocket, though 
worth a hundred ; but it obliges me to have a 
curate to officiate at Sutton and Stillington. *Tis 
within a mile of his Lordshii^'s seat and park. 
Tis a very agreeable ride out in the chaise I pur- 
chased for my wife. Lyd has a pony which she 
delights in. AVhilst they take these diversions, 
I am scribbling away at my Tristram, These 
two volumes arc, I think, the best. I shall 
write as long as I live — *tis, in fact, my hobby- 
horse ; and so much am I delighted with my 
uncle Toby's imaginary character, that I am be- 
come an enthusiast. My Lydia helps to copy 
for me, and my wife knits, and listens as I read 
her chapters. The coronation of his Majesty 



(whom GU>d preserve !) has cost mo the value of 
an ox, which is to be roasted whole in the middle 
of the town ; and my parishioners will, I suppose, 
be very merry upon the occasion. You will then 
be in town, and feast your eyes with a sight, 
which 'tis to be hoped will not be in either of 
our powers to see again— for in point of age we 
have about twenty years the start of his Ma- 
jesty. And now, my dear friend, I must finish 
this, and, with every wish for your happiness, 
conclude myself your most sincere well-wisher 
and friend, L. Sterne. 

XX.— TO DAVID GARRICK, Esq. 

Paris, Jan. 31, 1762. 
Mt dear Friend, — Think not, because I have 
been a fortnight in this metropolis without writ- 
ing to you, that therefore I have not had you 
and Mrs. Garrick a hundred times in my head 
and heart : heart ! — yes, yes, say you ; but I 
must not waste paper in badinage this post, 
whatever I do the next. Well ! here I am, my 
friend, as much improved in my health, for the 
time, as ever your friendship could wish, or at 
least your faith give credit to. By the bye, I 
am somewhat worse in my intellectuals, for my 
head is turned round with what I see, and the 
unexpected honours I have met with here. Tris- 
tram was almost as much known here as in Lon- 
don, at least among your men of condition and 
learning, and has got me introduced into so many 
circles ('tis comme d Londres). I have just now a 
fortnight's dinners and suppers upon my hands. 
My application to the Count de Choiseul goes on 
swimmingly, for not only AI. Felletiere (who, by 
the bye, sends ten thousand civilities to you and 
Mrs. Garrick) has undertaken my affair, but the 
Count do Limbourg — the Baron d'Holbach, has 
offered any security for the inoffensiveness of 
my behaviour in France — 'tis more, you rogue ! 
than you will do. This Baron is one of the most 
learned noblemen here, the great protector of 
wits, and the s^avans who are no wits — keeps 
open house three days a week. His house is 
now, as yours was to me, my own : he lives at 
great expense. 'Twas an odd incident when I 
was introduced to the Count de Bissie, which I 
was at his desire — I found him reading Ti'istranu 
This grandee does me great honours, and gives 
me leave to go a private way through his apart- 
ments into the Palais Royal, to view the Duke 
of Orleans' coUeotions, every day I have time. I 
have been at the doctors of Sorbonne. I hope in 
a fortnight to break through, or rather from the 
delights of this place, which, in the s^voir vivre, 
exceeds all the places, I believe, in this section 
of the globe. 

I am going, when this letter is wrote, with 
'Mr, Fox and Mr. Maccartny to Versailles ; the 
next morning I wait ux)on Mons. Titon, in com- 
pany with lilr. Maccartny, who is known to him, 
to deliver your commands. I have bought you 

20 
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ihe pamphlet upon theatrical, or rather tragical, 
declamation; I have bought another in verse 
worth reading ; and you will receive them, with 
what I can pick up this week, by a servant of 
Mr. Hodges, whom he is sending back to Eng- 
land. 

I was last night with Mr. Fox to see Made- 
moiselle Clairon in Iphigine. She is extremely 
great. Would to God you had one or two like 
her !— what a luxury to see you with one of such 
powers in the same interesting scene ! But 'tis 
too much. Ah, Preville ! thou art Mercury 
himself. By virtue of taking a couple of boxes, 
we have bespoke this week The Frenchman in 
Lcmdon^ in which Preville is to send us home to 
supx>er aU happy — I mean about fifteen or six- 
teen English of distinction who are now here, 
and live well with each other. 

I am under great obligations to Mr. Pitt, who 
has behaved in every respect to me like a man 
of good breeding and good nature. In a post or 
two I will write again. Foley is an honest souL 
I could write six volumes of what has passed 
comically in this great scene since these last 
fourteen days ; but more of this hereafter. We 
are all going into mourning ; nor you nor l^lrs. 
Garrick would know me if you met me in my 
remise. Bless you both ! Service to lE^Irs. Denis. 
Adieu, adieu. L. S. 

XXL— TO LADY D-. 

London,! Fd>. 1, 1762. 
YOUB Ladyship's kind inquiries after my health 
are indeed kind, and of a piece with the rest of 
your character. Indeed I am very ill, having 
broke a vessel in my lungs— hard writing in the 
summer, together with preaching, which I have 
not strength for, is ever fatal to mo ; but I can- 
not avoid the latter yet, and the former is too 
pleasurable to be given up. I believe I shall try 
if the south of France will not be of service to 
me ; his G — of Y — has most humanely given me 
the permission for a year or two. I shall set off 
with great hopes of its efficacy, and shall write 
to my wife and daughter to come and join me 
at Paris, else my stay could not be so long. 
'Le Fevre's story has beguiled your Ladyship 
of your tears,' and the thought of the accusing 
spirit flying up to Heaven's chancery with the 
oath, you are kind enough to say is sublime. 
My friend Mr. Gamok thinks so too, and I 
am most vain of his approbation ; your Lady- 
ship's opinion adds not a little to my vanity. 

I wish I had time to take a little excursion 
to Bath, were it only to thank you for all the 
obliging things you say in your letter— but 'tis 
impossible ; accept at least my warmest thanks. 
If I could tempt my friend Mr. H — to come 
to France, I should be truly happy. If I can 

iThlt Letter, though dated fhmi Lon49n, was erl- 
dently written st Parit. 



be of any service to you at Paris, comman 
who is, and ever will be, your Ladyship's 
fol L. Steb 

XXn.— TO DAVID GARRICK, Es 

Paris, March 19, i: 
Dear Garsick,— This will be put into 
hands by Dr. Shippen, a physician, wh 
been here some time with Miss Poynts, { 
this moment setting off for your metropol 
I snatch the opportunity of writing to yo 
my kind friend Mrs. Garrick. I see xu 
like her here, and yet I have been intro 
to one half of their best goddesses, and 
month more shall be admitted to the shri 
the other half. But I neither worship m 
(much) upon my knees before them ; but, < 
contrary, have converted many into Shani 
for be it known, I Shandy it away fifty 
more than I was ever wont — talk more noi 
than ever you heard me talk in your day 
to all sorts of people. Qui le diaUe < 
homme la, said Choiseul, t'other day, q 
vaXier Shandy. You'll tiiink me as vaii 
devil, was I to tell you the rest of the dia 
Whether the bearer knows it or no, I knc 
— ^t'will serve up after supper in Souths: 
Street, amongst other small dishes, aft( 
fatigues of Richard the Tliird. O God! 
have nothing here which gives the ner 
smart a blow as those great characters ; 
hands of Garrick ! — but I forgot I am writ 
the man himself. The Devil take (as b 
these transports of enthusiasm ! Apropo 
whole city of Paris is bevntch*d with the 
opera, and if it was not for the affair 
Jesuits, which takes up one half of oui 
the comic opera would have it alL It is 
gical nuisanoe in all companies as it is ; ai 
it not for some sudden starts and das 
Shandeism, which now and then either 
the thread, or entangle it so that the Dev 
self would be puzzled in winding it off, I 
die a martyr — this, by the way, I never ¥ 
I send you over some of these comic 
by the bearer, with the SaUon^ % satire 
French comedy, I seldom visit it— th 
scarce anything but tragedies — and the < 
is great, and Mademoiselle Dumesml, fa 
places, still greater than her ; yet I canni 
preaching— I fancy I got a surfeit of it 
younger days. There is a tragedy to be c 
to-ni|^t ; peace be with it, and the gentl 
which made it ! I have ten thousand th 
tell you ; I cannot write. I do a thousand 
which cut no figure, hui in the doing; an 
London, I have the honour of having do 
said a thousand things I never did or d 
of — and yet I dream abundantly. If th< 
stood behind me in the shape of a ooa 
could not write fsster than I do, havi 
letters more to despatch by the same 
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he is going into another section of the 
^obe, and when he has seen you, he will depart 
^n peace. 

The Duke of Orleans has sufTered my portrait 
"^o be added to the number of some odd men in 
3iis collection ; and a gentlepan who lives with 
Siim has taken it most expressively at full length. 
3 purpose to obtain an etching of it, and to send 
jt you. Your prayer for me of rosy health is 
Hicard. If I stay hero for three or four months, 
1. shall return more than reinstated. Bly love 
"to Mrs. Grarrick. I am, my dear Gamck, your 
soost humble servant, L. Stebxe. 

XXIII.— TO THE SA1\IE. 

Pabis, April 10, 17C2. 
Xt DEAB Gabrick, — I snatch the occasion of 
Mr. inicox (the late Bishop of Rochester's son) 
leaving this place for England, to write to you, 
and I inclose it to Hall, who will put it into 
your hand, possibly behind the scenes. I hear 
no news of you or your empire : I would have 
■aid Hngdom^-hni here everything is hyper- 
bolized ; and if a woman is but simply pleased, 
tis Je auis charmi ; and if she is charmed, 'tis 
nothing less than she is rart-sh*d; and when 
ravi-sh'd (which may happen), thoro is nothing 
left for her but to fly to the other world for a 
metaphor, and swear, qu*clle etoit tout extasiie 
—which mode of speaking is, by the bye, here 
creeping into use, and there is scarce a woman 
who nnderstands the bon ton but is seven times 
in a day in downright ecstasy — that is, the Devil's 
in her— by a small mistake of one world for the 
other. Now where am I got ? 

I have been these two days reading a tragedy, 
given me by a lady of talents to read, and con- 
jecture if it would do for you. Tis from the 
plan of Diderot, and possibly half a translation 
of it. The Natural Son, or the Triumph oj 
Virtue^ in five acts. It has too much senti- 
ment in it (at least for me), the si>eeches too 
long, and savour too much of preaching: this 
may be a second reason it is not to my taste. 
"Tis an love, love, love throughout, without 
much separation in the character ; so I fear it 
would not do for your stage, and perhaps for 
the * very reasons which recommend it to a 
Prench one. After a vile suspension of three 
weeks, we are beginning with our comedies and 
operas again. Yours, I hear, never flourished 
more — ^here the comic actors were never so low — 
the tragedians hold up their heads, in all senses. 
I have known one little man support the theatri- 
cal world, like a David Atlas, upon his shoulders, 
but Preville can't do half as much here, though 
Mademoiselle Clairon stands by him, and sets 
her back to his ; she is very great, however, 
and highly improved since you saw her. She 
also supports her dignity at table, and has her 
public day every Thursday, when she girea to eat 
(as they say here) to all that are hungry and dry. 



You are much talked of here, and much ex- 
pected as soon as the peace will let you. These 
two last days you have happened to engross the 
whole conversation at two great houses where 
I was at dinner. Tis the greatest problem in 
nature, in this meridian, that one and the same 
man should possess such tragic and conuc powers, 
and in such an equilibrio, as to divide the world 
for which of the two Nature intended him. 

Crebillon has made a convention with me, 
which, if he is not too lazy, will be no bad per- 
sijlage. As soon as I get to Toulouse, he has 
agreed to write mo an expostulatory letter 
upon the indecorums of T. Sliandy, which is 
to bo answered by recrimination upon the liber- 
ties in his own works; these are to be printed 
together — Crebillon against Sterne — Stemo 
against Crebillon— the copy to be sold, and 
the money equally divided. Thii is good Swiss 
policy. 

I am recovered greatly, and if I could spend 
one whole winter at Toulouse, I should be forti- 
fled in my inner man, beyond all danger of re- 
lapsing. A sad asthma my daughter has been 
martyr'd with these throe winters, but mostly 
this last, makes it, I fear, necessary she should 
try the last remedy of a warmer and softer air ; 
so I am going this week to Versailles, to wait 
upon Count Choiseul to solicit passports for 
them. If this system takes place, they join 
me here, and after a month's stay we all de- 
camp for the south of France ; if not, I shall 
see you in June next. Mr. Fox and Mr. 3Iac- 
cartny having left Paris, I livo altogether in 
French families — I laugh till I cry, and in the 
same tender moments cry till I laugh. 1 Shandy 
it more than ever, and verily do believe that 
by mere Shandeism, sublimated by a laughter- 
loving people, I fence as much against infirmi- 
ties as I do by the benefit of air and climate. 
Adieu, dear Gorrick ! Present ten thousand of 
my best respects and wishes to and for my 
friend Mrs. Garrick: had she been last night 
upon the Tuileries, she would have annihilated 
a thousand French goddesses, in one single turn* 
I am, most truly, my dear friend, 

L. Stebns. 

XXIV.— TO »IRS. STERNE, YORK. 

Paris, May 16th, 1762. 
Mt Deab,— It is a thousand to one that this 
reaches you before you have set out. However, 
I take the chance. You will receive one, wrote 
last night, the moment you get to Mr. E— , and 
to wish you joy of your arrival in town. To 
that letter which you will find in town, I have 
nothing to add that I can think on, for I havA 
almost drain'd my brains dry upon the subject. 
For God sake rise early, and gaUop away in the 
cool, and always see that you have not forgot 
your baggage in changing post-chaises. You 
will find good tea on the road from York im 
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Dover — only bring a little to carry you from 
Calais to Paris. Give the custom-house ofiH- 
ceit irhat I told you ; at Calais give more, if 
you have much Scotch snuff ; but as tobacco is 
good here, you had best bring a Scotch mill and 
make it yourself, that is, order your valet to 
manufacture it — *twill keep him out of mischief. 
I would advise you to take three days in coming 
up, for fear of heating yourselves. See that 
they do not give you a bad vehicle, when a 
better is in the yard ; but you will look sharp. 
Drink small Bhenish to keep you cool (that is, 
if you like it). Live well, and deny yourselves 
nothing your hearts wish. So God in heaven 
prosper and go along with you. Kiss my Lydia, 
and believe me both affectionately yours, 

L. Stsbne. 

XXV.— TO THE SAME. 

Paris, May 31, 1762. 
Mt Deab,— There have no mails arrived here 
till this morning, for three posts ; so I expected 
with great impatience a letter from you and 
Lydia— and lo ! it is arrived. You are as busy 
as Thorp's wife, and by the time you receive 
this, you will be busier still. I have exhausted 
all my ideas about your journey, and what is 
needful for you to do before and during it ; so 
I write only to tell you I am weU. Mr. Cole- 
brooks, the minister of Swisserland's secretary, 
I got this morning to write a letter for you to 
the governor of the Custom-House Office at 
Calais — it shall be sent you next post. You 
must be cautious about Scotch snuff— take half 
a pound in your pocket, and make Lyd do the 
same. 'Tis well I bought you a chaise — there 
is no getting one in Paris now, but at an enor- 
mous price —for they are all sent to the army, 
and such a one as youi's we have not been able 
to match for forty guineas, for a friend of mine 
who is going hence to Italy. The weather was 
never known to set in so hot as it has done the 
latter end of this month ; so he and his party 
arc to get into his chaise by four in the morn- 
ing, and iravcl till nine, and not stir out again 
till six. But I hope this severe heat will abate 
by the tin e you come here. However, I beg of 
you once more to take special care of heating 
your blood in travelling, and come UmU douce- 
mentf when you find the heat too much. I shall 
look impatiently for intelligence from you, and 
hope to hear all goes well; that you conquer 
all difficulties, that you have received your 
passport, my picture, etc. Write and tell me 
something of everything. I long to see you 
both, you may be assured, my dear wife and 
child, after so long a sex)aration ; and write me 
a line directly, that I may have all the notice 
you can give me, that I may have apartments 
ready and fit for you when you arrive. For my 
own part, I shall continue writing to you a fort- 
night longer. Present my respects to all friends. 



You have bid Mr. C — get my vuitatioBB at P. 
done for me, etc etc If any offers are nadi 
about the inclosuro at Rascal, they must be in- 
closed to me — nothing tluit is fairly proposed 
shall stand still on my score. Do aU for tho 
best, as he who guides all things will, I hope, do 
for us — so Heaven preaenre you both. Believi 
me your affectionate L. STEiUiZ. 

Love to my Lydia— I have bought her a gold 
watch to present to her when she comes. 



XXVI.— TO THE SAME. 

Pabib, June 7, 1762. 
Mt Dear,— I keep my promise and write to 
you again. I am sorry tho bureau most be 
opened for the deeds, but you will see it done. 
I imagine you are convinced of the neceuiif 
of bringing three hundred poimds in your pocket 
— if you consider Lydia must have two slight 
negligees — ^you will want a new gown or tvo; 
as for painted linens, buy them in town, the/ ; 
will be more admired because English thsa 
French. Mrs. H — writes me word that I am 
mistaken about buying silk cheaper at Tooloaie 
than Paris ; that she advises you to buy what 
you want here, where they are very bMutifal 
and cheap, as well as blonds, gauzes, etc These 
I say will all cost you sixty guineas — and yoa 
must have them — for in this country nothing 
must be spared for the back ; and if you dine 
on an onion, and lie in a garret seven tiana 
high, you must not betray it in your dothes, 
according to which you are well or ill looked 
on. When we are got to Toulouse, we must 
begin to turn the penny, and wo may (if you do 
not game much) live very cheap — ^I think that 
expression will divert you. And now God knovi 
I have not a wish but for your health, comfort, 
and safe arrival here. Write to me every other 
post, that I may know how you go on. Yon will 
be in raptures with your chariot : Mr. R— , a 
gentleman of fortime, who is going to Italy, 
and has seen it, has offered me thirty guiaeai 
for my bargain. You will wonder all the way, 
how I am to find room in it for a third. To ease 
you of this wonder, 'tis by what the ooaeh- 
makers here call a cave, which is a seeoed 
bottom added to that you set your feet upac, 
which lets the person (who sits over againU 
you) down with his knees to your ankles, and 
by which you have all more room — and what is 
more, less heat, because his head does not 
intercept the fore-glass— little or nothing. Lyd 
and I will enjoy this by turns : sometimes I 
shall take a bidet (a little post-horse), sad 
scamper before ; at other times I shall sit in 
fresco upon the arm-chair withoat doors, and 
one way or other wiU do very well. I am under 
infinite obligations to Mr. Thomhill for aeoom- 
modating me thus, and so genteellj, for tis lika 
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ing a i)rescnt of it. Mr. T. will send you 

rder to receive it at Calais. And now, my 

girls, have I forgot anything ? Adieu ! 



!u:- 



- Yours most affectionately, 



L. Stecne. 
week or ten days will enable you to sec 
ything — and so long you must stay to rest 
bones. 

XXVII.— TO THE SAIVIE. 

Pabis, June 14, 1762. 

Deabest, — Hav-ing an opportunity of 
ing by a friend who is setting out this 
ling for London, I write again, in case the 
last letters I have wrote to you this week 
Id be detained by contrary winds at Calais, 
vc wrote to Mr. E — , by the same hand, 
mnk him for his kindness to you in the 
Isomcst manner I could; and have told 

his good heart, and his wife's, have made 
1 overlook the trouble of having you at his 
e, but that if he takes your apartments 

him they will have occasion still enough 
to show tlicir friendship to us. I have 
ed him to assist you, and stand by you, as 

was in my place with regard to the sale of 
S7uind}/8 — and then the copyright. Mark to 
• these tilings distinct in your head. But 
:et I have ever found to be a man of probity, 
I dare say you will have very little trouble 
inishing matters with him — and I would 
er wish you to treat with him than with 
her man; but whoever buys the fifth and 
1 volumes of S?iandi/Sj must have the nay- 
of the seventh and eighth. I wish, when 
come here, in case the weather is too hot to 
d1, you could think it pleasant to go to the 
for four or six weeks, where we should live 
balf the money wo should spend at Paris ; 
r that we should take the sweetest season 
le vintage to go to the south of France. But 
rill put our heads together, and you shall 
do as you please in this, and in everything 
;h depends on me ; for I am a being per- 
ly contented when others are pleased — to 

and forbear will ever be my maxim — only 
ar the heats through a journey of five 
Ired miles for you and my Lydia, more 

I for myself. Do not forget the watch- 
ns — bring a couple for a gentleman's watch 
wise. Wo shall lie under great obligations 
he Abbd M — , and must make him such a 

II acknowledgment; according to my way 
ourishing, 'twill be a present worth a king- 
to him. They have bad pins, and vile 

Lies here ; bring for yourself, and some for 
ents— as also a strong bottle-screw, for 
tever scrub we may hire as butler, coach- 
, etc., to uncork us our Frontiniac. You 
find a letter for you at the Lyon d' Argent. 
1 for your chaise into the court-yard, and 
ill is right. Buy a chain at Calais, strong 



enough not to be cut off ; and let your portman- 
teau be tied on the fore part of your chaise, for 
fear of a dog's trick. So God bless you both, 
and remember mo to my Lydia. I am yours 
affectionately, L. SxERNE. 

XXVIII.— TO THE SAl^IE. 

Pakis, June 17, 1762, 
Mt Dearest, — Probably you will receive 
another letter with this by the same post; if 
so, read this the last. It will be the last you 
can possibly receive at York, for I hope it vrill 
catch you just as you are upon the wing. If 
that should happen, I suppose in course you 
have executed the contents of it, in all things 
which relate to pecuniary matters, and when 
these are settled to your mind, you will have 
got through your last difficulty — everything 
else will be a step of pleasure, and by the time 
you have got h^ a dozen stt^es, you will set 
up your pipes and sing Te Deum together, as 
you whisk it along. Desire 3Ir. C — to send 
me a proper letter of attorney by you— he will 
receive it back by return of post. You have 
done everything well with regard to our Sutton 
and Stillington affairs, and left things in the 
best channel. If I was not sure you must have 
long since got my picture, garnets, etc., I would 
write and scold Mr. T — abominably — he put 
them in Beckct's hands to be forwarded by the 
stage-coach to you, as soon as he got to town. 
I long to hear from you, and that all my letters 
and things are come safe to you ; and then you 
will say I have not been a bad lad— for you will 
find I have been writing continually, as I wished 
you to do. Bring your silver coffee-pot, 'twill 
serve both to give water, lemonade, and orjead 
— to say nothing of coffee and chocolate, which, 
by the bye, is both cheap and good at Toulouse, 
like other things. I had like to have forgot a 
most necessary thing — there are no copper tea- 
kettles in France, and we shall find such a thing 
the most comfortable utensil in the house. Buy 
a good strong one, which will hold two quarts — 
a dish of tea will be of comfort to us in our 
journey south. I have a bronze tea-pot, which 
we will carry also. As china cannot be brought 
over from England, we must make a villanous 
party-coloured tea equipage, to regale ourselves 
and our English friends, whilst we are at Tou- 
louse. I hope you have got your bill from 
Becket. There is a good-natured kind of a 
trader I have just heard of, at Mr. Foley's, who 
they think will be coming off from England to 
France, with horses, the latter end of June. 
He hapi>ened to come over with a lady, who is 
sister to Mr. Foley's partner; and I have got 
her to write a letter to him in London, this 
post, to beg he will seek you at Mr. E — *8, 
and, in case a cartel-ship does not go off before 
he goes, to take you under his care. He was 
infinitely friendly in the same office, last year. 
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to the lady who now writes to him, and nursed 
her on ship-board, and defended her by hmd 
with great good-wilL Do not say I forget you, 
or whatever can be conducive to your ease of 
mind in this journey. I wish I was with you, 
to do these offices myself, and to strew roses on 
your way ; but I shall have time and occasion 
to show you I am not wanting. Now, my dears, 
once more pluck up your spirits. Trust in God 
— in me — and in yourselves. With this, was you 
put to it, you would encounter aU these diffi- 
culties ten times told. Write instantly, and 
tell me you triumph over all fears; tell me 
Lydia is better, and a helpmate to you. You 
say she grows like me — let her show mo she 
does so in her contempt of small dangers, and 
fighting against the apprehensions of them, 
which is better stilL As I will not have F — *s 
share of the books, you will inform him so; 
Give my love to l&x, Fothergill, and to those 
true friends which envy has spared me — and for 
the rest, laissez passer, Tou will find I speak 
French tolerably— but I only wish to be under- 
stood. You will soon speak better ; a month's 
play with a French demoiselle will make Lyd 

chatter like a magpie. Mrs. understood 

not a word of it when she got here, and writes 
me word she begins to prate apace — you will do 
the same in a fortnight. Dear Bess, I have a 
thousand wishes, but have a hope for every one 
of them — you shall chant the same JubilaUf my 
dears, so God bless you. My duty to Lydia, 
which implies my love tea Adieu, believe me 
your afifectionate L. Stebne. 

Memorandum : Bring watoh-chains, cea-kettle, 
knives, cookery-book, etc 

You will smilo at this last article— so adieu. 
At Dover, the Cross Keys ; at Calais, the Lyou 
D'Argent — the master, a Turk in grain. 

XXIX.— TO LADY D— . 

Pabis, Juli/ 9, 17C2. 
I WILL not send your ladyship the trifles you 
bid me purchase without a line. I am very 
well pleased with Paris — indeed I meet with 
8o many civilities amongst the people here that 
I must sing their praises ; the French have a 
great deal of urbanity in their composition, and 
to stay a little time amongst them will be agree- 
able. I splutter French so as to be understood 
— but I have had a droll adventure here, in 
which my Latin was of some service to me. I 
had hired a chaise and a horse to go about seven 
miles into the country, but, Skandean-likey did 
not take notice that the horse was almost dead 
when I took him. Before I got half-way, the 
poor animal dropped down dead ; so I was forced 
to appear before the police, and began to tell 
my story in French, which was that the poor 
beast had to do with a worse beast than himself, 
namely, his master, who had driven him all the 



day before (Jehu-like), and that ha had nnlto 
com nor hay, therefore I was not to pay for tin 
horse. Butlmightaswellhavewhistiedasbsve 
spoke French, and I believe my Latin wu equal 
to my uncle Toby's LilUbtdlero — being not 1Ulde^ 
stood because of its purity ; batbydintofwvrii 
I forced my judge to do me justice — no conunoa 
thing, by the way, in France. Hy wife aad 
daughter are arrived — ^the latter does nothioi 
but look out of the window, and complam d 
the torment of being frizzled. I wish she mty 
ever remain a child of nature — I hate childies 
of art. 

I hoi>e this will find your ladyship weQ— tiiti • 
you will be kind enough to direct to me it j 
Toulouse, which place I shall set out for voy 
soon. I am, with truth and aincexity, yon 
ladyship's most faithful L. 



XXX.— TO MB. 

Pabis, Jvlp 12, 1762. 
Deab Sib, — My wife and daughter atiived hm 
safe and sound on Thursday, and are in hi^ 
raptures with the speed and pleasantneo d 
their journey, and partioularly of all they m 
and meet with here. But in their joomeyfroB 
York to Paris nothing has given them a nan 
sensible and lasting pleasure than the maiks of 
kindness they received from you and Mrs. S— . 
The friendship, good- will, and politeness of B17 
two friends I never doubted to me or mine ; sod 
I return you both all a grateful man is capsble 
of, which is merely my thanks. Have tsken, 
however, the liberty of sending an Indian taffetj, 
which Mrs. £— must do me the hcmoiir to wear 
for my wife's sake, who would have got it made 
up, but that Mr. Stanhope, the consul of ^Ugien, 
who sets off to-morrow morning for Tinndnny has 
been so kind (I mean his lady) as to take ebstgjs 
of it ; and we had but just time to procure it; 
and had we missed that opportunity, m we 
should have been obliged to have left it behind 
us at Paris, we knew not when ncnr bow to get 
it to our friend. I wish it had hem better 
worth a paragraph. If there is anything we 
can buy or procure for you here (intelligeiioe 
included), you have a right to command me— 
for I am yours, with my wife and girl's kind 
love to you and Mrs. £-— , Lau. Siebxi. 



XXXI.~TO J— H— S— , £80. 

TouLOTiSK, Auffuit 12, 17GSL 
Mt deab H., — By the time you have got to tiie 
end of this long letter, you will perceive that I 
have not been able to answer your last till now 
— I have had the intention of doing it almost as 
often as my prayers in my kead — tis thus wc 
use our best friends. What an infamous stoiy 
is that you have told me ! After some fitsle 
remarks on it, the rest of my letter will go on 
like silk. **** is a good-natured dd es:^ foo]. 
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md has been deceived by the most artful of her 
•ex, and she must have abundance of impudence 
and charlatanry to have carried on such a farce. 
I pity the old man for being taken in for so 
mnch money — a man of sense I should have 
laughed at. My wife saw her when in town, 
and she had not the appearance of poverty ; but 
when she wants to melt **** 's heart, she puts 
her gold watch and diamond rings in her drawer. 
But he might have been aware of her. I could 
not have been mistaken in her character — ^and 
Hia odd she should talk of her wealth to one, 
and tell another the reverse — so goodnight to 
her. About a week or ten days before my wife 
arrived at Paris, I had the same accident I had 
«t Cambridge, of breaking a vessel in my lungs. 
It happened in the night, and I bled the bed 
full ; and finding in the morning I was likely to 
bleed to death, I sent immediately for a suxgeon 
to bleed me at both arms. This saved me, and, 
with lying speechless for three days, I recovered 
upon my back in bed ; the breach healed, and, 
in % week after, I got out. This, with my weak- 
ness and hurrying about, made me think it high 
time to haste to Toulouse. We have had four 
months of such heats that the oldest French- 
man never remembers the like : 'twas as hot as 
Udmchadntzzar't oven, and never has relaxed 
one hour. In the height of this, 'twas our 
destiny (or rather destruction) to set out by 
-way of Lyons, Montpellier, etc., to shorten, 
I trow, our sufferings. Good Grodt— but 'tis 
OTer; and here I am in my own house, quite 
settled by M — 's aid and good-natured offices, 
for which I owe him more than I can express, 
or know how to pay at present. 'Tis in the 
prettiest situation in Toulouse, with near two 
acres of garden — the house too good by half 
for us — ^well furnished, for which I pay thirty 
pounds a year. I have got a good cook — my 
wife a decent femnie de chanibre, and a good- 
looking laqxiais. The Abb6 has planned our 
expenses, and set us in such a train we cannot 
eaeily go wrong— though, by the bye, the D — ^1 
ia seldom found sleeping under a hedge. Mr. 
Trotter dined with me the day before I left 
Paris. I took care to see all executed according 
to your directions — but Trotter, I dare say, by 
this, has wrote to you. I made him happy 
beyond expression with your Crcu^ TaUt, and 
more so with its frontispiece — I am in spirits, 
writing a crazy chapter— with my face turned 
towards thy turret. 'TIS now I wish aU warmer 

climates, countries, and everything else, at , 

that separates me from our paternal seat — ce sera 
Idk oU reposera ma cendre — et ee sera Id oii mon 
cousin viendra repandre Its pleurs dues d notre 
amdiiL 1 am taking asses' milk three times a 
day, and cows' milk as often. I long to see thy 
face again once more. Greet the Colonel kindly 
in my name, and thank him cordially from me 
for his many civilities to Madame and Made- 
moiselle Shand/ at York, who send all due 



acknowledgments. The humour is over for 
France and Frenchmen, but that is not enough 
for your affectionate cousin, L. S. 

(A year will tire us all out, I trow), but thank 
Heaven the post brings me a letter from my 
Anthony. I feUdtate you upon what Messrs. 
the Beviewers allow you — ^they have too much 
judgment themselves not to allow you what you 
are actually possessed of, 'talents, wit, and 
humour.' Well, write on, my dear cousin, and 
be guided by thy own f aooy. Oh ! how I envy 
yoiu all at Crazy Castle ! I could like to spend 
a month with you— and should return back again 
for the vintage. I honour the man that has 
given the world an idea of our paternal seat — 
'tis well done— I look at it ten times a-day with 
tLquandoteaspidamf NowfarewelL Bemember 
me to my beloved Colonel; greet Panty most 
lovingly on my behalf; and if Mrs. C— and 
Miss C— , etc. are at G — , greet them likewise 
with a holy kits. So God bless you. 

XXXTL— TO ME. FOLEY, AT PAEIS. 

TouLOUBE, August 14, 17&. 
Mt deab Folet,— After many turnings {alias 
digressions), *to say nothing of downright over- 
throws, stops, and delays, we have arrived in 
three weeks at Toulouse, and are now settled in 
our house, with servants, etc about us, and 
look as composed as if we had been here seven 
years. In our journey we suffered so much 
from the heats, it gives me pain to remember 
it. I never saw a cloud from Paris to Nismes 
half as broad as a twenty-four sols piece. Good 
God I we were toasted, roasted, grill'd, stew'd, 
and carbonaded on one side or other all the way 
— and being all done enough {assez cuits) in tho 
day, we were eat up at night by bugs, and other 
unswept-out vermin, the legal inhabitants (if 
length of possession gives right) of every inn we 
lay at. Can you conceive a worse accident than 
that in such a journey, in the hottest day and 
hour of it, four miles ^m either tree or shrub 
which could cast a shade of the size of one of 
Eve's fig-leaves, that we should break a hind 
wheel into ten thousand pieces, and be obliged, 
in consequence, to sit five hours on a gravelly 
road, without one drop of water, or possibility 
of getting any? To mend the matter, my two 
postillions were two dough-hearted fools, and 
fell a crying. Nothing was to be done 1 By 
Heaven 1 quoth I, pulling off my coat and waist- 
coat, something shall be done, for I'll thraahyou 
both within an inch of your lives — and then make 
you take each of you a horse, and ride like two 
devils to the next post for a cart to carry mj 
baggage, and a wheel to carry ourselves. Oiur 
luggage weighed ten quintsils. 'Twas the fair of 
B&ucaire ; all the world was going or returning; 
we were asked by every soul who passed by us, 
if we were going to the fair of Baucaiie? Me 
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wonder, quoth I, we have goods enough ! xova 



avez raiton, mea atnii. 



Well I here we are, after all, my dear friend, 
and most deliciously placed at the extremity of 
the town, in an excellent house, well fumish'd, 
and elegant heyond anything I look'd for. 'Tis 
built in the form of a hotel, with a pretty court 
towards the town — and behind, the best garden 
in Toulouse, laid out in 8eri>entine walks, and so 
large that the company in our quarter usually 
come to walk there in the evenings, for which 
they have my consent: ' the more the merrier/ 
The house consists of a gfiod salle d manger above 
stairs, joining to the very great talle d compagnit 
as large as the Baron d'Holbach's ; three hand- 
some bed-chambers with dressing-rooms to tlicm ; 
below stairs two very good rooms for myself, 
one to study in, the other to see company. I 
have, moreover, cellars round the court, and all 
other offices. Of the same landlord I have bar- 
gained to have the use of a country-house which 
he has two miles out of town ; so that myself and 
all my family have nothing more to do than to 
take our hats and remove from the one to the 
other. My landlord is, moreover, to keep the 
gardens in order. And what do you think I am 
to pay for all this? Neither more or less than 
thirty pounds a-year. All things are cheap in 
proportion — so we shall live for very little. I 
dined yesterday with Mr. H — . He is most 
pleasantly situated, and they are all weU. As 
Ut the books you have received for D — , the 
bookseller was a fool not to send the bill along 
with them; I will write to him about it. I wish 
you was with me for two months ; it would cure 
you of all evils ghostly and bodily : but this, 
like many other wishes both for you and myself, 
must have its completion elsewhere. Adieu, my 
kind friend, and believe that I love you as much 
from inclination as reason, for I am most truly 
yours, L. Sterne. 

My wife and girl join in compliments to you. 
My best respects to my worthy Baron d'Holbach 
and all that society. Bemember me to my friend 
Mr. Ponchaud. 

XXXIII.-TO J— H— S— , Esq. 

Toulouse, Oct, 19, 1762. 
Ml Deab H — , — I received your letter yesterday, 
■o it has been travelling from Crazy Castle to 
Toulouse full eighteen days. If I had nothing 
to stop me, I would engage to set out this morn- 
ing and knock at Crazy Castle gates in three 
days less time, by which time I should find you 
and the Colonel, Panty, etc., all alone, the season 
I most wish and like to be with you. I rejoice, 
from my heart down to my reins, that you have 
snatch'd so many happy and sunshiny days out 
of the hands of the blue devils. If we live to 
meet and join our forces as heretofore, we will 
give these gentry a drubbing, and turn them for 



ever out of their usurped citadeL Some legtona 
of them have been put to flight already by your 
operations this last campaign, and I hope tohsve 
a hand in dispersing the remainder the first tins 
my dear cousin sets up his banners again under 
the square tower. But what art thou meditai* 
ing with axes and hammers ? ' / kruno the priik 
and the naugJUiness of thy heart,* and thou lorest 
the sweet visions of architraves, friezes, sod 
pediments, with their tympanums; and thou 
host found out a pretence d raUon de cinq eat 
livrcs sterling to be laid out in four years, etc 
etc. (so as not to be felt, which is always added 
by the D — 1 as a bait), to justify thyself unto 
thyself. It may be very wise to do this, but 
'tis wiser to keep one's money in one's pocket 
whilst there are wars without and rumoon of 

wars within. St. advises his disciplei to 

sell both coat and waistcoat, and go rather vith- 
out shirt or sword tlian leave no money in their 
scrip to go to Jerusalem with. Now these quatn 
ans conseetUifs, my dear Anthony, arc the moit 
precious morsels of thy life to come (in this world), 
and thou wilt do well to enjoy that morsel with- 
out cares, calculations, and corses, and damni, 
and debts ; for as sure as stone is stone, snd 
mortar is mortar, etc, 'twill be one of the many 
works of thy repentance. But after all, if the 
Fates have decreed it, as you and I have some- 
time supposed it, on account of your generositT, 
* that you are never to he a monied man^' the 
decree will be fulfilled whether you adorn yoiir 
castle and line it with cedar, and paint it within 
side and without side with vermilion, or not, ct 
celle ^tont— (having a bottle of Frontiniac and 
glass at my right hand) — I drink, dear Anthony, to 
thy health and happiness, and to the final aco(HD- 
pl^hment of all thy lunary and sublunary pro- 
jects. For six weeks together, after I wrote my 
last letter to you, my projects were many stories 
higher, for I was all that time, as I tiiought, 
journeying on to the other world. I fell iU of 
an epidemic vile fever which killed hundreds 
about me. The physicians here are the errantest 
charlatans in Europe, or the most ignorant of 
all pretending fools.' I withdrew what was left 
of me out of their hands, and recommended my 
affairs entirely to Dame Nature. She (dear 
goddess) has saved me in fifty different pinching 
bouts, and I begin to have a kind of enthusiasm 
now in her favour, and in my own, that one or 
two more escapes will make me believe I shall 
leave you all at last by translation and not by 
fair death. I am now stout and foolish again 
as a happy man can wish to be, and am bmiy 
playing the fool with my uncle Toby, whom I 
have got soused over head and ears in love. I 
have many hints and projects for other works ; 
all will go on, I trust, as I wish in this matter. 
When I have reaped the benefit of this winter 
at Toulouse, I cannot see I have anything mors 
to do with it ; therefore, after having gone with 
my wife and girl to Bagnierea, I ahaU retim 
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whence I came. — ^Now my wife wants to stay 
another year to save money ; and this opposition 
of wishes, though 'twill not he as sour as lemon, 
yet 'twill not he as sweet as sugar-candy. I 
wish T — would lead Sir Cliarles to Toulouse ; 
'tis as good as any town in the south of France. 
For my own part, 'tis not to my taste, but I be- 
lieve the groundwork of my ennui is more to 
the eternal platitude of the French character — 
little variety, no originality in it at all — ^than to 
any other cause ; for they are very civil, but 
civility itself, in that uniform, wearies and 
bodderi one to death. If I do not mind, I shall 
grow most stupid and sententious. Miss Shandy 
is hard at it with music, dancing, and French- 
speaking, in the last of which she does d mer- 
reUU, and speaks it with an excellent accent, 
conndering she practises within sight of the 
Pyrenean mountains. If the snows will suffer 
me, I propose to spend two or three months at 
Barege or Bagnieres ; but my dear wife is against 
all schemes of additional exx>en8C8 — which wicked 
propensity (though not of despotic power) yet I 
cannot suffer, tho', by the bye, laudable enough. 
But she may talk — I will do my own way, and 
she will acquiesce without a word of debate on 
the subject. Who can say so much in praise of 
Ids wife? Few, I trow. M — is out of town 
vintaging, so write to me — Monsieur Sterne, Gen- 
tilhomme Anglais — 'twill find me. We are as 
much out of the road of all intelligence here as 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; so write a long non- 
sensical letter like this, now and then, to me, 
Su which say nothing but what may be shown 
(tho' I love every paragraph and spirited stroke 
of your pen, others might not), for you must 
know, a letter no sooner arrives from England, 
but curiosity is upon her knees to know the con- 
tents. Adieu, dear H. Believe me, your affec- 
tionate L. Stebnk. 

We have had bitter cold weather here these 
fourteen days, which has obliged us to sit with 
whole pageUs of wood lighted up to our noses. 
Tis a dear article, but everything else being 
extremely cheap, Aladame keeps an excellent 
good house, with soupe, bouUlif roti, etc. etc., 
for two hundred and fifty pounds a year. 



XXXIV.— TO MB. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

Toulouse, November 9, 1762. 
Mt dear Foley, — I have had this week your 
letter on my table, and hope you will foigive 
my not answering it sooner ; and even to-day I 
can but write you ten lines, being engaged at 
Mrs. M — 's. I would not omit one post more 
acknowledging the favour. In a few posts I 
will write you a long one gratis, that is for love. 
Thank you for having done what I desired you ; 
and for the future, direct to me under cover at 
lionsieur Brousso's. I receive all letters through 



him more pxmctually and sooner than when left 
at the post-house. 

H — ^'s family greet you with mine, — ^we are 
much together, and never forget you. Forget 
me not to the Baron, and all the circle ; nor to 
your domestic circle. 

I am got pretty well, and sport much with my 
uncle Toby in the volume I am now fabricating 
for the laughing part of the world: for the 
melancholy part of it I have nothing but my 
prayers ; so God help them. I shall hear from you 
in a post or two at least after you receive this. 
In the meantime, dear Foley, adieu, and believe 
no man wishes or esteems you more than your 

L. Sterne. 

XXXV.— TO THE SAMR 

Toulouse, Wednesday, Dee, 3, 1762. 
Deab Folet, — I have for this last fortnight 
every post-day gone to Messrs. B— and Sons, in 
expectotion of the pleasure of a letter from you 
with the remittance I desired you to send me 
here. When a man has no more than half-a- 
dozen guineas in his pocket, and a thousand 
miles from home, and in a country where he can 
as soon raise the D— 1 as a six-livre piece to go 
to market with in case he had changed his last 
guinea, you will not envy my situation. God 
bless you ! remit me the balance due upon the 
receipt of this. We are all at H — 's, practising 
a play we are to act here this Christmas holidays : 
all the dramoLis persona are of the English, of 
which we have a happy society living together 
like brothers and sisters. Your banker here has 
just sent me word the tea Mr. H — wrote for is 
to be delivered into my hands : 'tis all one into 
whose hands the treasure falls ; we shall pay 
Bro\isse for it the day we get it. Wo join in 
our most friendly respects, and believe me, dear 
Foley, truly yours, L. SiEiUfE. 

XXXVI.— TO THE SA:\IE. 

Toulouse, Dec. 17, 1762. 
Mt dear Foley,— The post after I wrote last, I 
received yours with the inclosed draft upon the 
receiver, for which I return you all thanks. I 
have received this day likewise the box and tea 
all safe and sound ; so we shall all of us be in our 
cups this Christmas, and drink without fear or 
stint. We begin to live extremely happy, and 
are all together every night, fiddling, laughing 
and singing, and cracking jokes. You will scarce 
believe the news I tell you, — there is a company 
of English strollers arrived here, who are to act 
comedies all the Christmas, and are now busy in 
making dresses, and preparing some of our best 
comedies. Your wonder will cease when I in- 
form yon these strollers are your friends, with 
the rest of our society, to whom I proposed this 
scheme soulagemenif and I assure you we do wclL 
The next week, with a grand orchestra, we play 
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fhe B\ixy Body ; and the Journey to London, the 
week after ; but I have some thought of adapt- 
ing it to our situation, and making it the Journey 
to TouUmte, which, with the change of half-a- 
dozen scenes, may be easily done. Thua, my 
dear F — , for want of something better we have 
recourse to ourselves, and strike out the best 
amusements we can &om such materials. My 
kind love and friendship to all my true friends ; 
my service to the rest. H — ^'s family have just 
left me, having been this last week with us ; 
they will be with me all the holidays. In sum- 
mer shall visit them, and so balance hospitalities. 
Adieu, yours most truly, L. Sieunjb. 

XXXVIL— TO THE SAMK 

TODLOUBE, March 29, 1763. 
Dbab Folet,— Though that's a mistake!— I 
mean the date of the place — ^for I write at Mr. 
H — ^'s in the country, and have been there with 
my people all the week. ' How does TriMbram 
do ?' you say in yours to him. Faith, bat so so. 
The worst of human maladies is poverty — ^though 
that is a second lie; for poverty of spirit is 
worse than poverty of purse by ten thousand 
per cent. I inclose you a ren^edy for the one, 
a draught of a hundred and thirty pounds, for 
which I insist upon a rescription by the very re- 
turn, or I will send you and all your conmiissaries 
to the D — ^L I do not hear they have tasted of 
one fleshy banquet all the Lent : you will make 
an excellent griUL P — they can make nothing 
of him but houilUm : I mean my other two friends 
no ill— so shall send them a reprieve, as they 
acted oat of necessity, not ehoioe. My kind 
respects to Baron d'Holbach and all his house- 
hold. Say all that's kind for me to my other 
friends. You know how mooh, dear Foley, I 
am yours, L. SlEBNE. 

I have not five louis to vapour with in this 
land of coxcombs. My wife's compliments. 

XXXVm.— TO THE SAME. 

TouLOUSK, April 18, 1763. 
D£AR Folet, — ^I thank you for your punctu- 
ality in sending me the rescription, and for 
your box by the courier, which came safe by 
last post. I was not surprised much with your 
account of Lord ***** being obliged to give 
way ; and for the rest, all follows in course. I 
suppose you will endeavour to fish and catch 
something for yourself in these troubled waters, 
— at least I wiah you aU a reasonable man can 
wish for himself, which is wishing enough for 
you— all the rest is in the brain. Mr. Wood- 
house (whom you know) is also here ; he is a 
most amiable worthy man, and I have the 
pleasure of having hun much with me; in a 
short time he proceeds to Italy. The first 
week in June. I decamp like a patriarch with 



my whole household, to pitch our tents for 
three months at the foot of the Pyrenean hilli 
at Bagnieres, where I expect much hesltii ssU 
much amusement from the concooise of adTcn- 
turers from all comers of the earth, lbs. 
M — sets oat at the same time, for anotlicr 
part of the Pyrenean hills at Gourtray— whence 
to Italy. This is the general plan of operatioD 
here, except that I have some thoughts of 
spending the winter at Blorenoe, and cnMsin; 
over with my family to Leghorn by water, snd 
in April of returning by way of Paris Yiamt ; 
but this is a sketch only, f or in aU things I sn 
governed by circumstances — so that what is fit 
to be done on Monday may be vciy onwise on 
Saturday. On aU days of the week^ belisre 
me yours, with unfeigned truth, 

L. Snssi. 
P.S, — ^AU compliments to my Parisian fiie&ils. 

XXXQL— TO THE SAME. 

TouLOUBE, April 29, 1761 
Mt deab Folst, — ^Last post, my agent wrote 
me word he would send up from Toric a bill 
for fourscore guineas, with oirders to be paiJ 
into Mr. Selwin^s hands for me. This he said 
he would expedite immediately, so 'tii possibk 
you may have had advice of it, and *\aM possible 
also the money may not be paid this fostnigbt ; 
therefore, as I set out for Bagnieres in that 
time, be so good as to give me credit for tiie 
money for a few i>osts or so, and send me either 
a rescription for the money, or a drao^ for 
it, at the receipt of which, we ahaU decamp for 
ten or twelve weeks. Yon will receive twenty 
pounds more on my aoeoont, which send also. 
So much for that. As for pleasore, yon have it 
all amongst you at Paris ; we have nothing hece 
which deserves the name. I shall scares be 
tempted to sojourn another winter in Touloose, 
for I cannot say it suits my health as I hoped ; 
tis too moist, and I cannot keep dear of agoei 
here ; so that if I stay the next winter on this 
side of the water, twiU be either at Nios or 
Florence, and I shall niom to "J^^gJ*"^ id 
ApriL Wherever I am, believe me, dear Folqj, 
that I am yours faithfully, 

L. SlEBSXi 

Madame and Mademoiselle present their best 
compliments. Bemember me to all I zcgsFd, 
particularly Messrs. Panchaud and the rest ol 
your AoiMeAaUL 

XL.— ^TO THE SAMR 

Toulouse, Ma;y 21, 1763L 
I TOOK the liberty, three weeks ago, to dHDtt 
you would be so kind as to send me fooneon 
pounds, having received a letter the 
from my agent, that he would order the 
to be paid to yoor coirespondeBi in LosidoB in 
a fortnight. It is some disappoiBtment to as 
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that yon have taken no notice of my letter, 
especially as I told you we waited for the money 
before wo set out for Bagnieres ; and so little 
dutmst had I that such a civility would be re- 
fused me, that we have actually had all our 
things packed up these eight days, in hourly 
exx>ectation of receiving a letter. Perhaps my 
good friend has waited till he heard the money 
was paid in London ; but you might have trusted 
to my honour, that all the cash in your iron box 
(and aU the bankers in Europe put together) 
could not have tempted me to say the thing 
that is not I hope before this you will have 
received an account of the money being paid in 
London. But it would have been taken kindly 
if you had wrote me word you would transmit 
me the money when you had received it, but no 
sooner ; for Mr. B — of Montpellier, though I 
know him not, yet knows enough of me to have 
given me credit for a fortnight for ten times 
the sum. I am, dear F — , your friend and 
hearty well-wisher, L. St£BX£. 

I saw the family of the H — yesterday, and 
asked them if you was in the land of the living ; 
they said yea, for they had just received a letter 
from yon. After all, I heuiily forgive you, for 
you have done me a signal service in mortifying 
me, and it is this, I am determined to grow rich 
upon it. 

Adieu, and God send you wealth and happi- 
ness. All compliments to . Before April 

next I am obliged to revisit your metropolis in 
my way to England. 

XLL— TO THE SAME. 

Mt deab Folet, — I this moment received yours ; 
consequently the moment I got it I sat down to 
answer it. So much for a logical inference. 

Now believe me, I had never wrote you so 
testy a letter, had I not both loved and 
esteemed you ; and it was merely in vindica- 
tion of the rights of friendship that I wrote in 
a way as if I was hurt — ^f or neglect me in your 
heart I knew you could not, without cause ; 
which my heart told me I never had, or will 
ever give you. I was the best friends with you 
that ever I was in my life, before my letter 
hod got a league, and pleaded the true excuse 
for my friend, * That he was oppressed with a 
multitude of business.* Go on, my dear F — , 
and have but that excuse (so much do I regard 
your interest), that I would be content to suffer 
a real evil without future murmuring ; but in 
truth, my disappointment was partly diimerical 
at the bottom, having a letter of credit for two 
hundred pounds from a person I never saw by 
me, but which, out of nicety of temper, I would 
not make any use of. I set out in two days for 
Bagnieres, but direct to me to Brousse, who will 
forward all my letters. Dear F — , adieu. Believe 
me yours affectionately, L. Sterne. 



XLIL— TO THE SA3IE. 

Toulouse, June 12, 1763. 
Dear Foley,— Luckily, just before I was step- 
ping into my chaise for Bagnieres, has a strayed 
fifty pound bill found its way to me ; so I have 
sent it to its lawful owner enclosed. My noodle 
of an agent, instead of getting Mr. Selwin to 
advise you he had received the money (which 
would have been enough), has got a bill for it, 
and sent it rambling to the farthest part of 
France after me ; and if it had not caught mo 
just now, it might have followed mo into Spain, 
for I shall cross the Pyrcncans, and spend a 
week in that kingdom, which is enough for a 
fertile brain to write a volume upon. When I 
write the history of my travels — Memorandum ! 
I am not to forget how honest a man I have for 
a banker at Paris. But, my dear friend, when 
you say you dare trust me for what little occa- 
sions I may have, you have as much faith as 
honesty, and more of both than of good policy. 
I thank you, however, ten thousand times ; and 
except such liberty as I have lately taken with 
you, and that too at a pinch, I say beyond 
that I will not trespass upon your good nature 
or friendliness, \o serve me. God bless you, 
dear F — . I am yours whilst 

L. Stsbhs. 

XLIIL— TO THE SAMR 

Montfellier, Oct, 5, 1763. 
Dear Folet, — I am ashamed I have not taken 
an opportimity of thanking you, before now, 
for your friendly act of civility, in ordering 
Brousse, your correspondent at Toulouse, in 
case I should have occasion, to pay me fifteen 
hundred Uvres, which, as I knew the offer came 
from your heart, I made no difficulty of accept- 
ing. In. my way through Toulouse to Marseilles, 
where we have been, but neither liking the placo 
nor Aix (particularly the latter, it being a par- 
liament tovm, of which Toulouse has given me 
a surfeit), we have returned here, where we shall 
reside the winter. My wife and daughter pur- 
pose to stay a year at least behind me, and, 
when winter is over, to return to Toulouse, or 
go to Montauban, where they will stay till they 
return, or I fetch them. For myself I shall set 
out in February for England, where my heart 
has been fled these six months, but I shall stay 
a fortnight with my friends at Paris ; though I 
verily believe, if it was not for the pleasure of 
seeing and chattering with you, I shoidd pass 
on directly to Brussels, and so on to Botterdam, 
for the sake of seeing Holland, and embark from 
thence to London ; but I must stay a little with 
those I love and have so many reasons to re- 
gard — ^you cannot place too much of this to 
your own score. I have had an offer of going 
to Italy a fortnight ago ; but I must like my 
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subject us well as the teiins, neither of which 
were to my mind. Pray what English have 
you at Paris? where is my young friend Mr. 
F-— ? Wo hear of three or four English 
families coming to us here. If I can be service- 
able to any you would scitc, you have but to 
write. Mr. H — has sent my friend "W — 's 
picture— you have seen the original, or I would 
have sent it you. I believe I shall beg leave to 
get a copy of my own from yours, when I come 
in pyojoria persona ; till when, Cod bless you, 
my dear friend, and believe me most faithfully 
youis, L. Sterne. 

XLIV.— TO THE SAIilE. 

MoNTPELLiER, Jan. 5, 1764. 
My dear Friend, — You see I cannot pass over 
the fifth of the month without thinking of you, 
and writing to you. The last is a periodical 
habit— the first is from my heart, and I do it 
oftener than I remember ; however, from both 
motives together, I maintain I have a right to 
the pleasure of a single line, be it only to tell 
me how your watch goes. You know how much 
happier it would make me to know that all 
things belonging to you went on welL You are 
going to have them all to yourself (I hear), and 
that Mr. S— is true to his first intention of 
leaving business. I hope this will enable you 
to accomplish yours in a shorter time, that you 
may get to your long- wished -for retreat of tran- 
quillity and silence. "When you have got to your 
fireside, and into your arm-chair (and, by the 
bye, have another to spare for a friend), and 
are so much a sovereign as to sit in your furred 
cap, if you like it, though I should not (for a 
man's ideas are at least the cleaner for being 
dressed decently), why then it will bo a mii*acle 
if I do not glide in l^e a ghost upon you, and 
in a very unghost-like fashion help you off with 
A bottle of your best wine. 

January 15. — It does not happen every day 
that a letter begun in the most perfect health 
should be concluded in the greatest weakness. 
I wish the vulgar high and low do not say it 
was a judgment upon me for taking all this 
liberty Avith ghosts. Be it as it may, I took a 
ride when the first part of this was wrote to- 
wards Perenas, and returned homo in a shiver- 
ing fit, though I ought to have been in a fever, 
for I had tired my beast; and he was as im- 
moveable as Don Quixote's wooden horse, and 
my arm was half dislocated in whipping him. 
This, quoth I, is inhimian. No, says a peasant 
on foot behind me, I'll drive him home. So he 
laid on liis posteriors, but 'twas needless ; as his 
face was turned towards Montpellier, he began 
to trot. But to return : this fever has confined 
me ten days in my bed. I have suffered in this 
•cufllo >vith death terribly, but unless the spirit 
of prophecy deceive me, I shall not die but live. 
In the meantime, dear F — , let us live as merrily, 



but 04 innocently, as we can. It has ever beco 
as good if not better ihxn. a bishopric to me, and 
/ desire no other. Adieu, n./ dear friend, and 
believe me yours, Ii. Sterne. 

Please to give the inclosed to Mr. T~, and 
tell him I thank him cordially from my heart 
for his great good-will. 

XLV.— TO THB SAMK 

MoNTFKLLiES, Jan. 20, [1764]. 
Mt dear Friend,— Hearing by Lord Bochford 
(who in passing through here in his way to 
]Madrid has given me a call) that my worthy 
friend Mr. Fox was now at Paris, I have indoscd 
a letter to him, which you will present in coune 
or direct to him. I suppose you are full of Eng- 
lish ; but, in short, we are here as if in another 
world, where, unless some stray'd soul arrives, 
we know nothing of what is going on in yours. 
Lord G — r, I suppose, is gone from Paris, or I 
had wrote also to him. I know you are as bnsy 
as a bee, and have few moments to yourself: 
nevertheless bestow one of them upon an old 
friend, and write me a line ; and if Mr. F— is too 
idle, and has aught to say to mc, pray write a 
second line for him. We had a letter from ^liss 
P — this week, who it seems has decamp'd for 
ever from Paris. All is for the best, which ii 
my general reflection upon many things in this 
world. Well ! I shall shortly come and shake 
you by the hand in St. Sauveur, if still you are 
there. My wife returns to Toulouse, and pur- 
poses to spend the summer at Ba^nicrea. I, on 
tho contrary, go and visit my wife, the church 
in Yorkshire. We all live the longer, at least 
the happier, for having things our own way. 
This is my conjugal maxim. I own 'tis not the 
best of maxims, but I maintain 'tis not the 
worst. Adieu, dear F — , and believe me yours, 
with truth, L. Sterke. 

XLVL—TO MRS. F— . 



Montpellier, Feb. 1, 1761 
I AH preparing, my dear Mrs. F — , to leavt 
France, for I am heartily tired of it; that 
insipidity there is in French characters has dis- 
gusted your friend Yorick. I have been dan- 
gerously ill, and cannot think that the sharp 
air of Montpellier has been of service to me ; and 
so my physicians told me, when they had me 
under their hands for above a montii. If pa 
stay any longer here, sir, it will be fatxd to you. 
And why, good people, were you not kind 
enough to tell me this sooner? After having 
discharged them, I told Mrs. Sterne that I 
should set out for England very soon ; but u 
she chooses to remain in France for two or three 
years, I have no objection, except that I wish 
my girl in England. The States of Langnedoe 
are met ; 'tis a fine raree-show, with the usual 
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ftccompanimentf of fiddlea, bean, and puppet- 
shows. I believe I shall step into my i>ost- 
cbaise with more alacrity to fly ^m these sights 
than a Frenchman would to fly to them ; and 
except a tear at parting with my little slut, I 
shall be in high spirits, and every step I take 
that brings me nearer England will, I think, 
help to set this poor frame to rights. Now pray 
write to me, directed to Mr. F — at Paris, and tell 
mf^ what I am to bring you over. How do I 
long to greet all my friends ! Few do I value 
more than yourself. My wife chooses to go to 
Montauban rather than stay here, in which I 
am truly passive. If this should not find you at 
Bath, I hope it will be forwarded to you, as I 
wish to fulfil your commissions ; and so adieu. 
Accept every warm wish for your health, and 
believe me ever yours, L. Stebkb. 

P. 5. — My physicians have almost poisoned me 
with what they call bouillons refraichissants ; 
*tis a cock flayed alive and boiled with poppy- 
seeds, then pounded in a mortar, afterwards 
passed through a sieve. There is to be one craw- 
fish in it, and I was gravely told it must be a 
male one — a female would do mc more hurt than 
good. 

XLVIL— TO MISS STERNR 

Pabis, May 15, 1764. 
My D£AB Ltdia,— By this time I suppose your 
mother and self are fixed at Montauban, and I 
therefore direct to your banker, to be delivered 
to you. I acquiesced in your staying in France — 
likewise it was your mother's wish ; but I must 
tell you both (that unless your health had not 
been a plea made use of) I should have wished 
you both to return with me. I have sent you 
the Spectators and other books, particularly 
MctasUuio ; but I beg my girl to read the for- 
mer, and only make the latter her amusement. 
I hoi)e you have not forgot my last request, to 
make no friendships with the French women ; 
not that I think ill of them all, but sometimes 
women of the best principles are the most in- 
sinuating : nay, I am so jealous of you, that I 
shoidd be miserable were I to see you had the 
least grain of coquetry in your composition. 
You have enough to do, for I have also sent you 
a guitar ; and as you have no genius for drawing 
(though you never could be made to believe it), 
pray waste not your time about it. Remember 
to write to me as to a friend — ^in short, what- 
ever comes into your little head, and then it 
will be natural If your mother's rheumatism 
continues, and she chooses to go to Bagnieres, 
tell her not to be stopped for want of money, 
for my purse shall be as open as my heart. I 
liavc preached at the Ambassador's chapel — 
Hezokiah' — (an odd subject, your mother will 

' SeeSeimon xvii. 



say). There was a concourse of all nations, and 
religions too. I shall leave Paris in a few days. 
I am lodged in the same hotel with Mr. T — ; 
they are good and generous souls. Tell your 
mother that I hopo slie will write to me, and 
that when she does so I may also receive a letter 
from my Lydia. 

Kiss your mother from me, and believe mo 
your affectionate L. Stsbnb. 

XLVIIL— TO MR. FOLEY. 

YoBK, Auffust 6, 1764. 
Mr DEAR FOLXT, — There is a young lady with 
whom I have sent a letter to you, who will 
arrive at Paris in her way to Italy ; her name 
is Miss Tuting, a lady known and loved by the 
whole kingdom. If you can be of any aid to her 
in your advice, etc., as to her journey, etc., your 
good-nature and politeness I am sure need no 
spur from me to do it. I was sorry we were 
like the two buckets of a well whilst in London, 
for we were never able to be both resident 
together the month I continued in and about 
the environs. If I get a cough this winter which 
holds me three days, you will certainly see me 
at Paris the week following, for now I abandon 
everything in this world to health and to my 
friends ; for the last sermon that I shall ever 
preach was preach'd at Paris, so I am altogether 
an idle man, or rather a free one, which is 
better. I sent, last post, twenty pounds to IMrs. 
Sterne, which makes a hundred pounds remitted 
since I got hero. You must pay yourself what I 
owe you out of it, and place the rest to account. 
Betwixt this and Lady-day next, Mrs. Sterne 
will draw from time to time upon you to about 
the amoxmt of a hundred louis, but not more (I 
think), I having left her a hundred in her pocket. 
But you shall always have money beforehand of 
mine, and she purposes to 8x>end no further than 
five thousand livres in the year; but twenty 
pounds this way or that makes no diffcrenco 
between us. Qive my kindest compliments to 
Mr. P — , 1 have a thousand things to say to 
you, and would go halfway to Paris to tell them 
in your ear. The Messrs. T — , H— , etc, and 
many more of your friends with whom I am 
now, send their service. Mine to all friends. 
Yours, dear F — , most truly, L. Sterxe. 

XLIX.— TO J— n- S-, Esq. 

Sepfemhtr 4, 17C-1. 
Now, my dear, dear Anthony, I do not think a 
week or ten days playing the good fellow (at 
this very time) at Scarborough so abominable a 
thing ; but if a man could get there cleverly, 
and every soul in his house in the mind to try 
what could b« done in furtherance thereof — I 
have no one to consult in this affair — therefore, 
as a man may do worse things, the English of 
all which is ;his, that I am going to leave a 
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few poor sheep here in the wildemeis for four- 
teen days, and from pride and naoghtinen of 
heart to go see what is doing at Soaiborongh — 
stedfastly meaning afterwards to lead a new 
life and strengthen my faith. Now, some folks 
■ay there is much company there, and some say 
not ; and I believe there is neither the one nor 
the other, but will be both if the world will have 
but a month's patience or so. No, my dear 
H — , I did not delay sending your letter di- 
rectly to the post. Ab there are critical times, 
or rather turns and revolutions in *** humours, 
I know not what the delay of an hour might 
hazard : I will answer for him, he has teventy 
times seven forgiven you, and as often wish'd 
you at the D — ^L After many oscillations the 
pendulum will rest firm as ever. 
I send all kind compliments to Sir 0. D — 
> and G — s. I love them from my souL If 
G — t is with you, him also. I go on, not 
rapidly, but well enough, with my uncle Toby's 
amours. There is no sitting and cudgelling one's 
brains whilst the sun shines bright ; 'twill be all 
over in six or seven weeks, and there are dismid 
months enow after to endure suffocation by a 
brimstone fireside. If you can get to S<»r- 
borough, do. A man who makes six tons of 
alum a week may do anything. Lord Granby 
is to be there— what a temptation! Tours 
affectionately, L. Stkrne. 

L.~TO THE SAME. 

COXWODLD, Thurtdap, [Sept. 1764]. 
Mt deab Cousin, — I am but this moment re- 
turned from Scarborough, where I have been 
drinking the waters ever since the races, and 
have received marvellous strength, had I not 
debilitated it as fast as I got it, by playing the 
good fellow with Lord Granby and Co. too 
much. I rejoice you have been encamp'd at 
Harrowgate, from which by now I suppose you 
are decamp'd — otherwise, as idle a beast as I 
have been, I would have sacrificed a few days to 
the god of laughter with you and your jolly set. 
I have done nothing good that I know of since 
I left you, except paying off your guinea and a 
half to K— , in my way thro' York hither. I 
must try now and do better. Go on and pros- 
X>cr for a month. Your affectionate 

L. Stebne. 

LL-TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

YoBK, Sept. 29, 1764. 
Mt dear Friend, — Having just had the honour 
of a letter from Miss Tuting, full of the acknow- 
ledgments of your attention and kind services to 
her, I will not believe these arose from the D — 
of A — 's letters, nor mine. Surely she needed 
HO recommcndatunu The truest and most honest 
compliment I can pay you, is to say they came 
from your own good heart, only you was intro* 



duced to the object, for the rest followed it 
course. Howcrver, let me cast in my mite d 
thanks to the treasury which belongs to good- 
natured actions. I have been with Lord 6—7 
these three weeks at Soarboiough, the pletsoxet | 
of which I found somewhat more exalted tbta 
those of Bagnieres last year. I am now retained 
to my philosophical hat to finish TrUtnm, 
which I calculate will be ready for the worid 
about Christmas, at iHiich time I decamp hence, 
and fix my headquarters at London for ti» 
winter, unlesi my cough pushes me f onrards to 
your metropolis, or that I can persuade some 
grot my Lord to take a trip to you,— FU try if 
I can make him relish the joys of the ThuUkria, 
Opera Comique, etc 

I had this week a letter from Mrs. Sterna 
from Blontauban, in which she tells me she hu 
occasion for fifty pounds inmiediately. TTDl 
you send an order to your oarrespondent at 
Montauban to pay her so much cash, and I will 
in three weeks send as much to Becket. But ai 
her purse is low, for God's sake write directly. 
Now you must do something equally essential,— 
to rectify a mistake in the mind of your com* 
spondent there, who it seems gave her a hint 
not long ago, ' that the was teparated from me 
for life.* Now as this is not true in the fint 
place, and may give a disadvantageous impres- 
sion of her to those she lives amongst, Hwonld 
be unmerciful to let her or my daughter suffer 
by it ; so do be so good as to undeoeive him, for 
in a year or two she proposes (and indeed I 
expect it with impatience from her) to join me; 
and tell them I have all the confidence in the 
world she will not spend more than I can afford, 
and I only mentioned two hundred guineas 
a year, because twas right to name some certain 
sum, for which I begged you to give her credit 
I write you of all my most intimate concerns ss 
to a brother : so excuse me, dear Foley. God 
bless you. — Believe me, yours affectionately, 

L. Stebne. 

Compts. to M. Panchaud, D'Holboch, eta 

LIL— TO THE SAMR 



York, JTor. U, 176i 
Mt dear Feiekd, — I sent, ten days ago, a 
bank bill of thirty pounds to Mr. Becket, sad 
this i>08t one of sixty. When I get to London, 
which will be in five weeks, you will receive 
what shaU always keep yon in bank for Mrs. 
Sterne ; in the meantime, I have desired Becket 
to send you fourscore pounds ; and if my wife, 
before I get to London, should have oocasioa 
for fifty louis, let her not wait a minute, and if 
I have not paid it, a week or fortnight I know 
will break no squares with a good and worthy 
friend. I will contrive to send yoa these two 
new volumes of Tristram as soon as em I get 
them from the press. You will read as odd a 
tour through Franoe as ever was projected or 
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tzecated by traveller, or travel writers, since 
the world began. Tis a laughing good-tehi- 
pcred satire against travelling (aspuj>pt>« travel), 
r&nehand will enjoy it. I am quite civil to your 
Parisiaas, — tt powr eoAUt^ you know; *tis likely 
I may see them in spring. Is it possible for you 
to get me over a copy of my picture any how ? 
If so, I would write to Mademoiselle N — to 
make as good a copy from it as she possibly 
could, with a view to do her service here, and I 
would remit her the i>rice. I really believe it 
would be the parent of a dozen portraits to her, 
if she executes it with the spirit of the original 
in your hands, for it will be seen by many ; and 
as my phiz is as remarkable as myself, if she 
preserves the true character of both, it will do 
her honour and service too. Write me a line 
about this, and tell me you are well and happy. 
TVill you present my kind respects to the worthy 
Baron? I shall send him one of the best im- 
pressions of my picture from Mr. Beynolds*s — 
another to Monsieur P — , Mj love to Mr.' S— n 
and P — d. I am, most truly yours, 

L. Stbbnb. 

LnL—TO J— H— S~, Esq. 

iVbr. 13, 1764. 
Deab, dear Cousin,— 'lis a church militant 
week with me, full of marches and counter- 
marches, and treaties about Stillington common, 
which we are going to inclose, otherwise I would 
have obeyed your summons ; and yet I could 
not well have done it this week, neither having 
received a letter from G — , who has been very 
iU, and is coming down to stay a week or ten 
days with me. Now I know he iB ambitious of 
being better acquainted with you, and longs 
from his soul for a sight of you in your own 
castle. I cannot do otherwise than bring him 
with me, nor can I gallop away and leave him 
in an empty house to pay a visit to from Lon- 
don, as he comes half express to see me. I 
thank you for the care of my northern vintage ; 
I fear, after all, I must give it a fermentation 
on the other side of the Alps, which is better 
than being on the lees with it. But rwua vtrrona ; 
yet I fear, as it has got such hold of my brain, 
and comes upon it like an armed man at nights, 
I must give way for quietness sake, or be hag- 
ridden with the conceit of it all my life long. 
I have been Mist-ridden this last week by a 
couple of romping girls {Jiien miws et comme U 
fault) J who might as well have been in the house 
with me (though perhaps not, my retreat here 
is too quiet for them) ; but they have taken up 
all my time, and have given my judgment and 
fancy more airings than they wanted. These 
things accord not well with lermon-making ; 
but tis my vile errantry, as Sancho says, and 
that is all that can be made of it. I trust all 
goes swinmingly on with your alum, that the 
works amuse you, and call you twiise out (at 



least) a day. I shall see them, I trust, iu ten 
days or thereabouts. If it was any way pos- 
sible, I would set out this moment, though I 
have no cavalry — (except a the-<U8). Give all 
friendly respects to Mrs. C — and to CoL H— *8, 
and the garrison both of Guiibro* and Skeltoa. 
I am, dear Anthony, affectionately yours, 

L. Sterne. 

LTV.— TO MR. FOLEY, AT P— . 

York, Nov, 16, 1764. 
Mt dear Friend,— Three posts before I had the 
favour of yours (which is come to hand this 
moment) I had wrote to set Mrs. Sterne right 
in her niistake — that you had any money of 
mine in your hands ; being very sensible that 
the hundred pounds I had sent you, through 
Becket*s hands, was but about what would 
balance with you. The reason of her error was 
owing to my writing her word I would send you 
a bill in a post or two for fifty pounds, which, 
my finances falling short just then, I deferred, 
so that I had paid nothing to any one ; but was, 
however, come to York this day, and I have 
sent you a draught for a hundred pounds :— in 
honest truth, a fortnight ago I had not the cash ; 
but. I am as honett as the king (as Sancho Pan^ 
says), onl^ not io rich. 

Therefore if Mn. Sterne should want thirty 
louis more, let her have them, and I will balance 
all (which will not be much) with honour at 
Christmas, when I shall be in London, having 
now just finished my two volumes of Tristram, 
I have some thoughts of going to Italy this year, 
— at least I shall not defer it above another. I 
have been with Lord Granby and with Lord 
Shelbume, but am now sat down till December 
in my sweet retirement. I wish you was sat 
down as happily, and as free of all worldly cares. 
In a few years, my dear F — , I hope to see you 
a real country gentleman, though not altogether 
exiled from your friends in London ; there I 
shall spend every winter of my life in the same 
lap of contentment, where I enjoy myself now ; 
and wherever I go, we must bring three parts 
in four of the treat along with us. In short, 
we must be happy within, and then few things 
without us make much difference. This is my 
Shandean philosophy. You will read a comic 
account of my journey from Calais, through 
Paris, to the Garonne, in these volumes. My 
friends tell me they are done with spirit ; it 
must speak for itself. Give my kind respects 
to Mr. Selwin and my friend Panchaud. When 
you see Baron d'Holbach, present him my re- 
spects, and believe me, dear F— , yours cordially, 

L. Sterne. 

LV.— TO DAVID GAURICK, Esq. 

London, March 16, 1765. 
Dear Garrick,— I threatened you with a letter 
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in one I wrote a few weeks ago to Foley, but (to 
my shame be it spoken) I lead such a life of 
dissipation, I have never had a moment to my- 
self which has not been broke in upon, by one 
engagement or impertinence or another ; and 
*iA plots thicken towards the latter end of a 
piece, I find, unless I take pen and ink just now, 
I shall not be able to do it, till either I am got 
into the coimtry, or you to the city. You are 
teazed and tormented too much by your corre- 
spondents to return to us, and with accounts 
how much your friends, and how much your 
theatre wants you ; so that I will not magnify 
either our loss or yours, but hope cordially to 
see you soon. Since I wrote last I have fre- 
quently stcpt into your house, that is, as fre- 
quently as I could take the whole party where 
I dined along with me. This was but justice to 
you, as I walked in as a wit ; but with regard 
to myself, I balanced the account thus : — I am 

sometimes in my friend *s house, but he is 

always in Tristram Shandy's, where my friends 
say ho will continue (and I hope the propaccy 
true for my own immortality), even when he 
himself is no more. 

I have had a lucrative winter's campaign here 
— Shandy sells wclL I am taxing the public 
with two more volumes of Sermons, which will 
more than double the gains of Shandy. It goes 
into the world with a prancing list de toute la 
nobltsse, which will bring me in three hundred 
pounds, exclusive of the sale of the copy ; so 
that, with all the contempt of money which ma 
fagon de penser has ever impressed on me, I shall 
be rich in spite of myself ; but I scorn, you must 
know, in the high ton I take at present, to pocket 
all this trash. I set out to lay a portion of it out 
in the service of the world, in a tour round Italy, 
where I shall spring game, or the deuce is in the 
dice. In the beginning of September I quit 
England, that I may avail myself of the time of 
vintage, when all nature is joyous, and so saun- 
ter pliilosophically for a year or so on the other 
side the Alps. I hope your pilgrimages have 
brought Mrs. Garrick and yourself back d la 
ficur de jeuneste. May you both long feel the 
sweets of it, and your friends with you. Do, 
dear friend, make my kindest wishes and com- 
pliments acceptable to the best and wisest of the 
daughters of Eve. You shall ever believe, and 
ever find me affectionately yours, 

L. Sterns. 

LVI.— TO THE SAAIR 

Bath, April 6, 1765. 
I BOALP you ! my dear Garrick ! my dear friend ! 
Fold befall tho man who hurts a hair of your 
head ! and so full was I of that very sentiment 
that my letter had not been put into the post- 
office ten minutes, before my heart smote me ; 
and I sent to recall it, but failed. You are sadly 
to blame, Shandy, for this, quoth I, leaning 



with my head on my hand, as I recrimiiuiied 
upon my false delicacy in the affair. Qtrrick'i 
nerves (if he has any left) are as fine and deb- 
catcly spun as thy own — ^his sentiments as honcft 
and friendly ; thou knowest. Shandy, that he 
loves thee ; why wilt thou hazard him a moment's 
pain ? Puppy ! fool, coxcomb, jack-ass, ete., etc. ; 
— and 80 I balanced the account to your favour, 
before I received it drawn up in yoiur tcay—1 nj 
your way — for it is not stated so much to joni 
honour and credit as I had passed the account 
before ; for it was a most lamented truth that I 
never received one of the letters your friendship 
meant me, except whilst in Paris. Oh ! how I 
congratulate you for the anxiety the world hu, 
and continues to be under, for your retnm. 
Bctum, return, to the few who love you, snd 
the thousands who admire you< The moment 
you set your foot upon yon stage, mark ! I tell 
it you, by some magic irresistible power, eveiy 
fibre about your heart will vibrate afresh, ssd 
as strong and feelingly as ever. Nature, with 
glory at her back, will light up the torch withia 
you, and there is enough of it left to heat and 
enlighten the world these many, many, many 
years. 

Heaven be praised ! (I utter it from my sonl) 
that your lady, and my Minerva, is in a cociU- 
tion to walk to Windsor. Full rapturously will I 
lead the gracefid pilgrim to the temple, where 
I will sacrifice with the purest incense to ha ; 
but you may worship with me, or not,— 'twill 
make no difference either in the truth or warmtk 
of my devotion — still (after all I have s2cn) I 
still maintain her peerless. 

Powel ! good Heaven ! give me some one with 
less smoke and more fire. There are who, like 
the Pharisees, still think they shall be heard 
for much speaking. Come, come away, my dear 
Garrick, and teach us another lesson. 

Adieu! I love you dearly, and your lady 
better, not hobby-horsically, but most sentimen- 
tally and affectionately ; for I am youn (that is^ 

if you never say another word about ), with 

all the sentiments of love and friendship yon 
deserve from me. L. Steasce. 

LVIL— TO ME. FOLEY. 

Bath, April 15, 1765i 
Mt dear Foley,— My wife tells me she his 
drawn for one hundred pounds, and 'tis fit that 
you should be paid it that minute. The money is 
now in Becket's hands. Send me, my dear Foley, 
my account, that I may discharge tke balance to 
this time, and know what to leave in your hands. 
I have made a good campaign of it this year in the 
field of the literati : my two volumes of Trittfmm, 
and two of Scrmotis, which I shall print very 
soon, will bring me a considerable bum. Almost 
all the nobility in England honour me with their 
names ; and *tis thought it will be the lazgeit 
and most splendid list which ever pnaoed bdioie 
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ft book, since lubscriptions came into fashion. 
Pray present my most sincere compliments to 
Lady H — , whose name I hope to insert with 
many others. As so many men of genius favour 
me with their names also, I will qoarrel with 
Mr. Hume, and call him Deist, and what not, 
UklesB I have his name too. My love to Lord 
W— • Tour name, Foley, I have put in as a 
free-will offering of my labours; your list of 
iubtciibers you will send — *tis but a crown for 
sixteen sermons — dog cheap ! but I am in quest 
of honour, not money. Adieu, adieu. Believe 
me, dear Foley, yours truly, L. Stebne. 

LVnL— TO MB. W— . 

CoxwouLD, May 23, 1765. 
At this moment I am sitting in my summer- 
house with my head and heart fuU, not of my 
nnde Toby's amours with the widow Wadman, 
but my Sermons; and your letter has drawn 
me out of % pensive mood. The spirit of it 
jkattth me, but, in this solitude, what can I 
ieU or write to you but about myself?—! am 
glad that you are in love : 'twill cure you at 
least of the spleen, which has a bad effect both 
on man and woman. I myself must ever have 
some dulcinea in my head — it harmonizes the 
Boul; and in those cases I first endeavour to 
make the lady believe so, rather I begin first 
to make myself believe that I am in love, but I 
carry on affairs quite in the French way, senti- 
mentally, — ' ramour' (say they), ' n'est rUn aaru 
tentimenL* Now notwithstanding they make 
•uch a pother about the tcord, they have no 
precise idea annexed to it. And so much for 
that same subject called love. I must tell you 
how I have just treated a French gentleman 
of fortune in France, who took a liking to 
my daughter. Without any ceremony (having 
got my direction from my wife's banker) 
he wrote me word that he was in love with 
my daughter, and desired to know what 
fori^Tie I would give her at present, and how 
mudi at my deat/t—hj the bye, I think there 
very little sentiment on his side. My answer 
I, ' Sir, I shall give her ten thousand pounds 
on the day of marriage. My calculation is as 
follows : she ia not eighteen, you are sixty-two — 
there goes five thousand poimds ; then, sir, you 
at least think her not ugly; she has many 
accomplishments, speaks Italian, French, plays 
upon the guitar, and as I fear you play upon no 
instrument whatever, I think you will be happy 
(o take her at my terms, for here finishes the 
account of the ten thousand pounds.' I do not 
suppose but he will take this as I mean, that is, 
a flat refusaL I have had a parsonage-house 
burnt down by the carelessness of my curate's 
wife. Ab soon as I can I must rebuild it, I trow, 
but I lack the means at present : yet I am never 
happier than when I have not a shilling in my 
{:ocket ; for when I have, I can never call it my 



own. Adieu, my dear friend. May you enjoy 
better health than mo, though not better spirits, 
for that is impossible. Yours sincerely, 

L. Stzbne. 
My compliments to the ColoneL 



LIX.~TO MR. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

York, July 13, 1765. 
Mt dear Sir, — I wrote, some time in spring, 
to beg you would favour mo with my account. 
I believe you was set out from Paris, and that 
Mr. Garrick brought the letter with him, which 
possibly he gave you. In the hurry of your 
business you might forget the contents of it ; 
and in the hurry of mine in town (though I 
called once) I could not get to see you. I 
decamp for Italy in September, and shall see 
your face at Paris, you may be sure ; but I shall 
see it with more pleasure when I am out of 
debt, which ia your own fault, for Becket has 
had money left in his hands for that purpose. 
Do send Mrs. Sterne her two last volumes of 
Tristram; they arrived with yours in spring, 
and she complains she has not got them. My 
best services to Mr. Pftnchaud. I am busy 
composing two volumes of Sermons; they will 
be printed in September, though I fear not time 
enough to bring them with me. Your name is 
amongst the list of a few of my honorary sub- 
scribers, who subscribe for love. If you see 
Baron d'Holbacb, and Diderot, present my 
respects to them. If the Baron wants any 
English books, he will let me know, and I will 
bring them with me. Adieu. I am truly 
yours, L. Sterne. 

LX.— TO THE SAMK 

London, October 7, 1765. 
Dear Sib,— It is a terrible thing to be in Paris 
without a periwig on a man's head ! In seven 
days from the date of this, I should be in that 
case, unless you tell your neighbour Madame 
Requicre to get her hon mari de me /aire un 
peruque d boursef au mieux — c'est-d-dire — une la 
plus extraordinaire— la plus jolie— la plus gentUle 
— €t la plus — 

— Mais quHmporte tj*ai Vhonneur d^itre grand 
critique — et bien difficile encore dans les affaires de 
peruques — and in one word, that he gets it done 
in five days after notice. 

I beg pardon for this liberty, my dear friend, 
and for the trouble of forwarding this by the 
very next post. If my friend Mr. F. is in Paris, 
my kind love to him, and respects to all others. 
In sad haste, yours truly, L. Sterne. 

I have paid into Air. Becket's hands six 
hundred pounds, which you may draw upon at 
sight, according as either Mrs. Sterne or myself 
make it expedient. 

2D 
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LXI.-TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 

Brad Point Voianr, November 7, 1765. 
Deab Sis, — I forgot to desire you to for- 
ward whatever letters came to your hand to 
your banker at Rome, to wait for me against I 
get there, as it is uncertain how long I may stay 
at Turin, etc. At present I am held prisoner in 
this town by the sudden swelling of two pitiful 
rivulets from the snows melting on the Alps ; so 
that we cannot either advance to them, or retire 
again to Ljrons : for how long the gentlemen, 
who are my f eUow-travellers, and myself, shall 
languish in this state of vexatious captivity, 
heaven and earth surely know, tor it rains as 
if they were coming together to settle the 
matter. I had an agreeable journey to Lyons, 
and a joyous time there; dining and supping 
every day at the commandants. Lord F — W — 
I left there, and about a dozen English. If you 
see Lord Ossory, Lord William Gordon, and 
my friend Mr. Chrawf ord, remember me to them. 
If Wilkes is at Paris yet, I send him all kind 
wishes. Present my compliments as well as 
thanks to my good friend Miss P — ; and believe 
me, dear sir, with all truth, yours, 

L. Stebnb. 



LXIL— TO THB SAME. 

TxjBiN, Nov. 15, 1765. 
Deab Sib, — ^After many difficulties I have got 
here safe and sound, tho* eight days in passing 
the mountains of Savoy. I am stopped here for 
ten days by the whole country betwixt here and 
Milan being laid under water by continual rains ; 
but I am very happy, and have found my way 
into a dozen houses already. To-morrow I am 
to be presented to the king, and when that 
ceremony is over, I shall have my hands full of 
engagements. No English here but Sir James 
Macdonald, who meets with much respect, and 
Mr. Ogilby. We are all together, and shall depart 
in peace together. My kind services to aU. Pray 
forward the inclosed. Tours truly, 

L. Stebne. 

LXIIL— TO THE SAME. 

TuBiN, Nov. 28, 1765. 
DlAB SiB, — I am just leaving this place with Sir 
James Macdonald for Milan, etc We have spent 
a joyous fortnight here, and met with all kinds 
of honours, and with regret do we both bid 
adieu ; but health on my side, and good sense 
on his, say 'tis better to be at Rome ; you say 
at Paris, but you put variety out of the ques- 
tion. I entreat you to forward the inclosed to 
Mrs. Sterne! My compliments to all friends, 
more particularly to those I most value (that 
includes Mr. F., if he is in Paris). I am yours 
most truly, L. Sterne. 



LXIV.— TO THE SAME. 

Florence, Dec 18, ITGi 
Deab Sib, — I have been a month pasting thi 
plains of Lombardy — stopping in my way si 
Milan, Parma, Placenza, and Bologna— with 
weather as delicious as a kindly April in Sogkad ; 
and have been three days in erosnng a part d 
the Apennines, ooiwred with thick mow—ui 
transition 1 I slay here three days to dine iriA 
our Plenipo Lordis T — d and — r, and in fin 
days shall tread the Vatican, and be introduced 
to aU the Saints in the Pantheon. I stay bat 
fourteen days to pay these civilities, and then 
decamp for Naples. Pray send the inclosed to 
my wife, and Beoket's letter to London. Toon 
truly, L. SIIR5& 



LXV.-TO MISS STERNK 

Naples, FeK 3, 17B8L 
Mt deab Gibl,— Your letter, my Lydia, hM 
made me both laugh and eiy. Sorry am I ihst 
you are both so alRieted with the ague, and hf 
all means I wish you both to fly from Toon, 
because I remember it is situated between t«o 
rivers — ^la Loire and le Cher — ^which most ooci- 
sion fogs, and damp unwholesome weather; 
therefore for the same reason go not to Bonsci 
en Bresse, 'tis as vile a place for agues. I isd 
myself iiufinitely better than I was, and hope t» 
have added at least ten years to my life by tbii 
journey to Italy. ' The climate is heavenly, sad 
I find new principles of health in ma, whi^ I i 
have been long a stranger to ; but trust me, my 
Lydia, I will find you out, wherever you are, ia 
Alay. Therefore I beg you to direct to ne st 
Belloni*s at Rome, that I may have acitte idei 
where you will bo then. The account yon gift 
me of Mrs. C — is truly amiable ; I shaU ever 
honour her. Mr. G — is a diverting oompaaioB 
— ^what he said of your little French admirer was 

truly droU The Marquis de is aaimpostor, 

and not worthy of your acquaintance — he ooltj 
pretended to know me to get introduced to yovr 
mother. I desire you will get your mother to 
write to Mr. G — that I may discharge every d^; 
and then, my Lydia, if I Uve, the produce of ny 
XX!n shall be yours ; if fate reserves me not that, 
the humane and geod, partly for thy father^ 
sake, partly for thy own, will never abandon 
thee ! If your mother's health will permit bar 
to return with me to England, your summers I 
will render as agreeable as I can at Goxwoold— 
foiji winters at York ; you know my pobhcs* 
tions call me to London. If Mr. and Mrs. G— 
are still at Tours, thank them from me for thdr 
cordiality to my wife and daughter. I have 
purchased you some little trifles, which I shall 
give you when we meet, as proofs of affeetka 
from your fond father, L. Qtkxse. 
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LXVI.— TO J— H— S- Esq. 

Naples, jPeb. 5, 1736. 
AR H., — *Tis an ag^ ainoe I have hoard 
ou ; but as I read the London, Chronicle^ 
d no tidings of your death, or that you 
n at the point of it, I take it as I wish it, 
u have got over thus much of the winter 
tm the damps, both of climate and spirits. 
Bre I am, as happy as a king after all, 
I fat, sleek, and well-lildng, not improv- 
itature, but in breadth. We have a jolly 
1 of it — ^nothing but operas, punchineUoes, 
3s, and masquerades. We (thai is, nmu 
are all dressing out for one this nigiht at 
acess FrancavivaUa, which is to be superb, 
iglish dine with her (exclusive). And so 
'or small chat, except that I saw a little 
' acted last week with more expression, 
irit, and true character, than I shall see 
tily again. I stay here till the holy week, 
[ shall pass at Bome, where I occupy my- 
lonth. My plan was to have gone thence 
•rtnight to Florence, and then by Leghorn 
seillea directly home; but am diverted 
tils by the repeated proposals of accom* 
b; a gentleman who is returning by Venice, 
., Saxony, Berlin, and so by the Spaw, 
ence through Holland to England— 'tis 
j:. £ — . I have known him these three 
and have been with him ever since I 
. Bome ; and as I knew him to be a good- 
L young gentleman, I have no doubt of 
; it answer both his views and mine, — at 
am persuaded we shall return home te- 
as we set out, with friendship and good- 
Write your next letter to me at Bome, 
me the following favour if it lies in your 
hich I think it does— to get me a letter 
»mmendation to our Ambassador (Lord 
>nt) at Vienna. I have not the honour 
mown to his Lordship, but Lords P — or 
r twenty you better know, would write a 
ate for me, importing that I am not fallen 
the clouds. If this wiU cost my ootuin 
rouble, do inclose it in your next letter 
at Belloni's. You have left Skelton, I 
, month, and I fear have had a most sharp 
, if one may judge of it from the severity 
weather here and aU over Italy, which 
ed anything known till within these three 
that the sun has been as hot as we oould 
Qive my kind services to my friends, 
lly to the household of faith, my dear 
d, to Gilbert, to the worthy Colonel, to 
al S — , to my fellow- labourer PantagmeL 
ioiisin Antony, receive my kindest love 
shes. Yours affectionately, 

L. Stirne. 

—Upon second thoughts, direct your next 
it Mr. W. Banker, at Venice. 



LXVIL— TO MB. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

Naples, Feb, 8, 1766. 
Deab Sib, — I desire Mrs. Sterne may have what 
cash she wants, if she has not received it before 
now. She sends me word she has been in want 
of cash these three weeks. Be so kind as to pre- 
vent this uneasiness to her, which is doubly so 
to me. I have made very little use of your 
letters of credit, having, since I left Paris, taken 
up no more money than about fifty louis at 
Turin, as much at Bome, and a few ducats here ; 
and as I now travel henoe to Bome, Venice, 
through Vienna to Berlin, eta, with a gentle- 
man ol fortune, I shall draw for little more tiH 
my retum^-so you will have always enough te 
spare for my wife. The beginning of March be 
so kind at to let her have a hundred pounds to 
begin her year with. 

There are a good many English here, very few 
in Bome, or other parts of Italy. The air of 
Naples agrees very well with me— I shall return 
fat. My friendship to all who honour me with 
theirs. Adieu, my dear friend. I am ever youn^ 

L. SxESJinB. 

LXVra.— TO MB. PANCHAUD, AT PABIS. 

Naples, Feh, 14, 17^ 
Dear So,— I wrote last week to you to desire 
you would let Mrs. Sterne have what money she 
wanted. It may happen — as that letter went 
inclosed in one to her at Tours — that jrou will 
receive this first. I have made little use of your 
letters of credit, as you will see by that letter, 
nor shall I want much (if any) till you see me, 
as I travel now in company with a gentleman. 
However, as we return by Venice, Vienna^ Bex^- 
lin, etc., to the Spaw, I should be glad if yon 
will draw me a letter of credit upon some one at 
Venice to the extent of fifty louis, but I am pei^ 
suaded I shall not want half of them ; however, 
in case of sickness or accidents, one would not 
go so long a rout without money in one^s pocket. 
The bankers here are not so conscientious as my 
friend P — ; they would make me pay twelve per 
cent, if I was to got a letter here. I beg your 
letters, eto. may be inclosed to Mr. Watson at 
Venioe, where we shaU be in the Ascension. I 
have received much benefit from the air of 
Naples, but quit it to be at Bome before the 
Holy Week. There are about five-and-twenty 
English here, but most of them will be decamp'd 
in two months ; there are soaree a third of the 
number at Bome ; I suppose therefore that Paris 
is f uU. My warmest wishes attend you. With 
my love to Mr. F — , and compliments to all, I 
am, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

L. SmuvB. 
Sir James Macdonald is in the house with me, 
and is just recovering a long and most cruel fit 
of rheumatism. 
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LXIX.— TO J~ H— S— , Esq. 

May 25, near Dijon [1766]. 

Deab Sib, — My desire of seeing both my wife 
and girl has turned mo out of my road towards 
a delicious chateau of the Countess of M — , 
where I have been patriarching it these seven 
days with her ladyship and half a dozen of very 
huidsome and agreeable ladles. Her lad3rship 
has the best of hearts— a valuable present not 
given to every one. To-morrow, with regret, I 
shall quit this agreeable circle, and post it night 
and day to Paris, where I shall arrive in two 
days, and just wind myself up, when I am there, 
enough to roll on to Calais ; so I hope to sup 
with you the king*s birth-day, according to a 
plan of sixteen days* standing. Never man has 
been such a wildgoose chase after a wife as I 
have been ; after having sought her in five or six 
different towns, I found her at last in Francht 
CompU, Poor woman I she was very cordial, 
etc., and begs to stay another year or so. My 
Lydia pleases me much ; I found her greatly 
improved in everything I wished her. I am most 
unaccountably well, and most unaccountably 
nonsensical : 'tis at least a proof of good spirits, 
which is a sign and token given me, in these 
latter days, that I must take up again the pen. 
In faith, I think I shall die with it in my hand ; 
but I shall live these ten years, my Antony, 
notwithstanding the fears of my wife, whom I 
left most melancholy on that account. This is 
a delicious part of the world; most celestial 
weather; and we lie aU day, without damps, 
upon the grass; and that is the whole of it, 
except the inner man (for her ladyship is not 
stingy of her wine) is inspired twice a day with 
the best Burgundy that grows upon the moun- 
tains which terminate our lands here. Surely 
you. will not have decamped to Crazy Castle 
before I reach town. The summer here is set in 
in good earnest ; 'tis more than we can say for 
Yorkshire. I hope to hear a good tale of your 
alum-works — have you no other works in hand? 
I do not expect to hear from you ; so God pros- 
per you, and all your undertakings. I am, my 
dear cousin, most affectionately yours, 

L. Stbrns. 
Remember me to Mr. Q — , Cardinal S~, the 
Colonel, etc etc. etc 



I1XX.-TO ME. PANCHAUD, AT PAEIS. 

YOBK, June 28, 1766. 
Dbab Sib, — ^I wrote last week to Mr. Becket to 
discharge the balance due to you, and I have 
received a letter from him telling me that, if you 
will draw upon him for one hundred and ^ixty 
pounds, he will punctually pay it to your order ; 
10 send the draughts when you please. Mrs. 



Sterne writes me word she wants fifty ponnda, 
which I desire you wiU let her have I will take 
care to remit it to your correspondent I havi 
such an entire confidence in my wife, that she 
spends as little as she can, though she is con- 
fined to no particular sum — ^her expenses iriU 
not exceed three hundred pounds a year, nnksi 
by ill health or a journey, and I am very willbg 
she should have it ; and you may rely, in caie it 
ever happens that she should draw for fifty ort 
hundred pounds extraordinary, that it and crery 
demand shall be punctually paid, and xniX 
proper thanks ; and for this the whole Shandeas 
family are ready to stand security. Tib impoi- 
sible to tell you how sorry I was that my sfUn 
hurried me so quick through Paris as to dcprin 
me of seeing my old friend Mr. Foley, and of the 
pleasure I proposed in being made known to hh 
better half ; but I have a probability of seeiss 
him this winter. Adieu, dear air, and beUerv 
me most cordially yours, L. S^BSiZ. 



P,8. — ^Mrs. Sterne is going to Chalons, hA 
your letter will find her, I believe, at Avignott 
She is very poorly, and my daughter writes to 
me, with sad grief of heart, that she is wooe. 



LXXI.-TO MB. S— . 

CoxwouLD, Jidy 23, 176(1 
Dbab Sib,— One might be led to think tiial 
there is a fatality regarding us : we make ^ 
pointments to meet, and for these two yesn 
have not seen each other's face but twice We 
must try and do better for the future. Harisg 
sought you with more zeal than C — soo^ 
the Lord, in order to deliver you the books yoa 
bade me purchase for you at Paris, I was forced ts I 
pay carriage for them from London down to York; 
but as I shall neither charge you the books nor 
the carriage, 'tis not worth talking about. Kerer 
man, my dear sir, has had a more agreeable tour 
than your Yorick ; and at present I am in 07 
peaceful retreat, writing the ninth volume d 
Tristram, I shall publish but one this year, and 
the next I shall begin a new work of fbvr 
volumes, which, when finished, I shall ooniiBM 
Tristram with fresh spirit. What a difierenes 
of scene here ! But, with a disposition to be 
happy, 'tis neither this place nor t'other thst 
renders us the reverse. In short, each man*i 
happiness depends upon himself : he is a fool if 
he does not enjoy it. 

What are you about, dear S — ? Give ms 
some account of your pleasures. You had better 
come to me for a fortnight, and I will show, or 
give you (if needful), a practical dose of ny 
philosophy. But I hope yon do not want it ; tf 
you did, 'twould be the office of a friend to give 
it. Will not even our races tempt you ? Yon 
see I use all arguments. BeHeremeyoiaBBioil 
truly, LAUBiirasi Smai. 
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I.— TO MIL PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 

CoxwoDLD, Sept, 21, 1766. 
:ab Friexd, — If Mrs. Sterne should draw 
^ou for fifty loois d^ors, be so kind as to 
her the money ; and pray be so good as not 
w upon Mr. Becket for it (as he owes me 
g), but favour me with the draft, which 
pay to Mr. Selwin, A young nobleman 
negotiating a jaunt with me for six weeks, 
Christmas, to the Fauxbourg de St. Ger- 
I should like much to be with you for so 
and if my wife should grow worse (having 
very poor account of her in my daughter's 
[ cannot think of her being without me — 
owever expensive the journey would be, 
d fly to Avignon to administer consolation 
li her and my poor girL Wherever I am, 
^ me, dear sir, yours, L. Stebne. 

kind compliments to Mr. Foley. • Though 
! not the honour of knowing liis rib, I see 
son why I may not present all due respects 
better half of so old a friend, which I do 
}se presents; with my friendliest wishes 
sP— . 

XIII.-TO MPv. FOLEY, AT PARIS. 

CoxwouLD, Oct. 25, 1766. 
EAR Foley, — I desired you would be so 
as to remit to Mrs. Sterne fifty louis a 
I ago. I dare say you have done it, but 
ness must have cost her a good deal ; there- 
laving paid the last fifty pounds into !Mr. 
a*s hands, I beg you to send her thirty 
IS more, for which I send a bank bill to 
ecket by this post ; but surely, had I not 
0, you would not stick at it ; for be assured, 
!ar Foley, that the First Lord of the Trea- 
3 neither more able or more willing (nor 
ps half so punctual) in repaying with 
r all I ever can be in your books. My 
ter says her mother is very ill, and I fear 
fast down, by all accounts. 'Tis melan- 
in her situation, to want any aid that is 
r power to give. Do write to her, and 
e me, with all compliments to your hotel, 
very truly, L. Stebne. 

LXXIV.— TO MR. PANCHAUD. 

York, Nw. 25, 1766. 
Sir, — I just received yours, and am glad 
he balance of accounts is now paid to you. 
far all goes well. I have received a letter 
my daughter, with the pleasing tidings 
ilio thinks her mother out of danger, and 
he air of the country is delightful (except- 
he winds). But the description of the 
^u my wife has hired is really pretty : on 
Je of the Fountain of Vaucluse, with seven 



rooms of a floor, half furnished with tapestry, 
half with blue taffety ; the permission to fish, 
and to have game, so many partridges a week, 
etc. ; and the price — guess I sixteen guineas a 
year. There's for you, P. About the latter end 
of next month my wife will have occasion for a 
hxmdred guineas, and pray be so good, my dear 
sir, as to give orders that she may not be disa^ 
pointed. She is going to spend tiie Carnival at 
Marseilles at Christmas. I shall be in London 
by Christmas week, and then shall balance thit 
remittance to Mrs. S. with Mr. S — . I am going 
to lie-in of another child of the Shandaick pro- 
creation, in town ;^ I hope you wish me a safe 
delivery. I fear my friend Mr. F — will have 
left town before I get there. Adieu, dear sir. I 
wish you everything in this world which will do 
you good ; for I am, with unfeigned truth, yours, 

L. Sterne. 
Make my compliments acceptable to the good 
and worthy Baron d'Holbach, Srlisf P — , etc. etc 

LXXV.— FROM IGNATIUS SANCHO TO 
MR. STERNE. 

[176a] 
Reverend Sir, — It would be an insult on your 
humanity (or perhaps look like it) to apologize 
for the liberty I am taking. I am one of those 
people whom the vulgar and illiberal call negroes. 
The first part of my life was rather unlucky, as 
I was placed in a family who judged ignorance 
the best and only security for obedience. A 
little reading and writing I got by unwearied 
application. The latter part of my life has been, 
through God's blessing, truly fortunate, having 
spent it in the service of one of the best and 
greatest families in the kingdom. My chief 
pleasure has been books. Philanthropy I adore. 
How very much, good sir, am I (amongst mil- 
lions) indebted to you for the character of your 
amiable uncle Toby ! I declare I would walk ten 
miles in the dog-da3rB to shake hands with the 
honest Corporal. Your Sermons have touched me 
to the heart, and I hope have amended it ; which 
brings me to the point. In your tenth discourse 
is this very affecting passage : — ' Consider how 
great a part of our species, in all ages down to 
this, have been trod under the feet of cruel and 
capricious tyrants, who would neither hear their 
cries nor pity their distresses. Consider slavery 
— what it is— how bitter a draught — and how 
many millions are made to drink of it.'. Of all 
my favourite authors, not one has drawn a tear 
in favour of my miserable black brethren, ex- 
cepting yoiurself and the humane author of Sir 
Oeo. EUison, I think you will f oigive me ; I am 
sure you will applaud me for beseeching you to 
give one half hour's attention to slavery as it is 
this day practised in our West Indies. That 
subject, handled in your striking manner, would 
ease the yoke (perhaps) of many ; but if only of 
one— gracious God I what a feast to a benevolent 
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heart ! and sure I am, you are an epicurean in 
acta of charity. You who are universally read, 
and as universally admired— you could not faiL 
Dear sir, think in me you behold the uplifted 
hands of thousands of my brother Moors. Grief 
(you pathetically observe) is eloquent : figure to 
yourself their attitudes— hear their supplicating 
addresses ! — alas I you cannot refuse. Humanity 
must comply ; in which hope I beg permission 
to subscribe myself, reverend sir, etc., I. S. 

LXXVI.— FROM MR. STERNE TO IGNA- 
TIUS SANCHO. 

CoxwouLD, Jvly 27, 1766. 
Thibe is a strange coincidence, Sancho, in the 
little events (as well as in the great ones) of this 
world ; for I had been writing a tender tale of 
the sorrows of a friendless, poor negro girl, and 
my eyes had scarce done smarting with it, when 
your letter of recommendation, in behalf of lo 
many of her brethren and sisters, came to me. 
But why hfr brethren or yours, Sancho, anymore 
than mine? It is by. the finest tints, and most 
insensible gradations, that nature descends from 
the fairest face about St. James's to the sootiest 
eompiexion in Africa : at which tint of these is 
it that the ties of blood are to cease ? and how 
many shades must we descend lower still in the 
scale, ere mercy is to vanish with them ? But 
His no uncommon thing, my good Sancho, for 
one half of the world to use the other half of it 
like brutes, and then endeavour to make 'em so. 
For my own part, I never look weHvxtrd (when 
I am in a pensive mood at least) but I think of 
the burthens which our brothers and sisters are 
there carrying ; and could I ease their shoulders 
from one ounce of them, I declare I would set 
out this hour upon a pilgrimage to Mecca for 
their sakes — which, by the bye, Sancho, exceeds 
your walk of ten miles in about the same pro- 
portion that a visit of humanity should one of 
mere form. However, if you meant my undo 
Toby, more he is your debtor. If I can weave 
the tale I have wrote into the work I am about, 
*tis at the service of the afflicted— and a much 
greater matter ; for, in serious truth, it casts a 
sad shade upon the world that so great a part of 
it axe, and have been so long, bound in chains of 
darkness and in chains of misery ; and I cannot 
but both respect and felicitate you, that by so 
much laudable diligence you have broke thfi 
one, and that by falling into the hands of so 
good and merciful a family. Providence has 
rescued you from the other. 

And so, good-hear tcil Sancho, adieu ! and 
believe me I will not forget your letter. Yours, 

L. Stibke. 

LXXVIL— TO MR W-. 

CoxwoDLD, Dee, 20, 1766. 
Thanks, my dear W— , for your letter. I am 
just preparing to come and greet you and many 



other friends in town. I have diuined my ink- 
standish to the bottom, and after I have pub- 
lished, shall set my face, not towards Jen- 
salem, but towards the Alps. I find I must 
once more fly from death whilst I have strengtiL 
I shall go to Naples, and see whether the sir 
of that place will not set this poor frame to 
rights. As to the project of getting a bear to 
lead, I think I have enough to do to govern my- 
self ; and however profitable it might be (acooni- 
ing to your opinion), I am sure it would be 
unpleasurable. Few are the minutes of hfe, 
and I do not think that I have any to throv 
away on any one being. I ahall ipend nine or 
ten months in Italy, and call upon my wife snd 
daughter in Franoe at my return ; lo shall be 
back by the king*s birth-day— what a project ! 
And now, my dear friend, am I going to York, 
not for the sake of society, nor to walk by ibe 
side of the muddy Ouse, but to recruit mys^ 
of the most violent spitting of blood that ever 
mortal man experienced ; because I had rather 
(in case 'tis ordained so) die there, than in t 
post-chaise on the road. If the amour of my 
uncle Toby do not please you, I am mistaken ; 
and so with a droll story I will finish thb letter. 
A sensible friend of mine, with whom not Ions 
ago I spent some hours in conversation, met 
an apothecary (an acquaintance of ours). Tbe 
latter asked him how ho did ? Why, ill, very 
ill — I have been with Sterne, who has given me 
such a dose of Attic 9aU that I am in a fever. 
Attic salt, sir, Attic salt ! I have Glauber salt, 
I have Epsom salt, in my shop, etc Oh! I 
suppose 'tis some French salt ; I wonder yoa 
would trust his report of tho medicine — ^he cares 
not what ho takes himself.— I fancy I see yoa 
smile. I long to be able to be in London, and 
embrace my friends there ; and shall enjoy my- 
self a week or ten days at Paris with my friends, 
particularly the Baron d'Holbach, and the rest 
of tho joyous set. As to the females— no, I 
will not say a word about them — only I haia 
borrowed characters taken up (as a woman does 
her shift) for the purpose she intends to effec- 
tuate. Adieu, adieu. I am yours whibt 

L. Stebxb. 



LXXVm.— TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT 

PAFJS. 

London, Fd>, 13, 1767. 
Dear P— ,— I paid yesterday (by Mr. Becket) a 
hundred guineas, or pounds, I forget which, to 
Mr. Selwin. But you must remit to Bfrs. Sterne, 
at Marseilles, a hundred louis before she leaves 
that place, which will be in less than three 
weeks. Have you got tho ninth volume ef 
Shandy f— it is liked the best of all here. I am 
going to publish a Sentimental Joumef tknmsih 
France and Italy, The undertaking is protected 
and highly encouraged by all our noUesie— *tia 
subscribed for at a great rate— *twill bt ai 
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oi^inal—in large qtuirto — the subscriptioii half- 
i^^fuinea. If you can procure me the honour of 
a few names of men of sdenoe, or fashion, I 
shall thank you. They will appear in good com- 
pany, as all the nobility here almost have 
honoured me with their names. My kindest 
remembrance to Mr. Foley — respects to Baron 
d'Holbach ; and believe me ever, ever yours, 

L. Stxbne. 

LXXIX.— TO MISS STERNE. 

Old Bond Street, Feb, 23, 1767.' 
And so, my Lydia ! thy mother and thyself are 
returning back again from Marseilles to the 
banks of the Sorgue, and there thou wilt sit 
and fish for trouts ; I envy you the sweet situa- 
tion. Petrarch's tomb I should like to pay a 
aentimental visit to. The Fountain of Vauiduse, 
by thy description, must be delightful I am 
also much pleased with the account you give me 
of the Abb6 de Bade — you find great comfort 
in such a neighbour. I am glad ho is so good as 
to correct thy translation of my Sermom, Dear 
girl, go on, and make me a present of thy work ; 
but why not the House of Mourning ? 'tis one 
of the best. I long to receive the Hfe of Petrarch 
and his Laura, by your Abb6 ; but I am out of 
sdl patience with the answer tiie Marquu made 
{he Abb6 — 'twas truly coarse, and I wonder he 
bore it with any Christian patience. But to the 
subject of your letter — I do not wish to know 
who was the busy fool who made your mother 
uneasy about Mrs. — . 'Tis true I have a friend- 
ahip for her, but not to infatuation ; I believe 
I have judgment enough to discern hers, and 
every woman's faults. I honour thy mother 
for her answer — ' that she wished not to be 
informed, and begged him to drop the subject.' 
Why do you say your mother wants money? 
Whilst I have a shilling, shall you not both have 
ninepence out of it ? I think, if I have my en- 
joyments, I ought not to grudge you yours. I 
shall not begin my Sentimmtal Journey till I 
get to CoxwoiUd. I have laid a plan for some- 
thing new, quite out of the beaten track. I 
wish I had you with me, and I would introduce 
you to one of the most amiable and gentlest of 
beings, whom I have just been with^not Mrs. 

f but a Mrs. J — , the wife of as worthy a 

man as I ever met with. I esteem them both. 
He possesses every manly virtue — honour and 
bravery are his characteristics, which have dis- 
tinguished him nobly in several instances. I 
shall make you be better acquainted with his 
character by sending Ormi% HUtory^ with the 
books you desired ; and it is well worth your 
reading ; for Orme is an elegant writer, and a 
just one— he pays no man a compliment at 
the expense of truth. Mrs. J — is kind, and 
friendly — of a sentimental turn of mind— and 
BO sweet a disposition, that she is too good for 
the world she lives in. Just God ! if all were 



like her, what a life would thii be ! Hoavea, 
my Lydia, for some wise puriKMe has created 
different beings. I wish my dear child knew 
her : thou art worthy of her friendship, and sho 
already loves thee; for I sometimes tell her 
what I feel for thee. This is a long letter. 
Write soon, and never let your letters be studied 
ones ; write naturally, and then you will write 
well. I hope your mother has got quite well of 
her ague. I have sent her some of Huxham's 
tincture of the bark. I will order you a guitar, 
since the other is broke. Believe me, my Lydia, 
that I am yours affectionately, 

L. Stsbne. 

LXXX.— TO MB. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 

London, Fd>, 27, 1767. 
Deab Sib,— My daughter begs a present of me, 
and you must know I can deny her nothing. It 
must be strung with cat-gut, and of five chords, 
— me liiama in Itaiiano la chitera di cinque corde 
— she cannot get such a thing at Marseilles— at 
Paris one may have everything. Will you be 
so good to my girl as to make her happy in this 
affair, by getting some musical body to buy one, 
and send it to her at Avignon, directed to Mon- 
sieur Teste? I wrote last week to desire you 
would remit Mrs. S. a himdred louis : 'twill be 
all, except the guitar, I shall owe you. Send me 
your account, and I will pay Nx. Selwin. Direct 
to me at Mr. Becket's. All kind respects to mj 
friend Mr. F— and your sister. Yours cordially, 

L. ST£RN& 

LXXXL»— TO ELIZA.* 

Eliza, will receive my books with this. The 
Sermont came all hot from the heart : I wish 
that I could give them any title to be offered to 



1 This and the nine following Letters have no dotes to 
them, bat were evidently written In the months ot 
March and April 1767. They are therefore here placed 
together. 

'The Editor of the first paMieatlon of Mr. Sterne's 
Letters to Eliza givei the following account of this lady : 
'Mrs. Elisabeth Draper, wife of Daniel Draper. Esq., 
oonnsdllor at Bombay, and at present [i. c in 177d] 
chief of the factory at Sarat, a gentleman very modi 
respected In that quarter of the globe. She is by birth 
an East Indian ; bat the drcnmstance of being bom la 
the country not proving suificlent to defend her delicate 
frame against the heats of that burning climate, she 
came to England for the recovery of her health, when 
by accident she became acqualnfed with Mr. Sterne. 
He Immediately discovered in her a mind so congenisl 
with his own, so enlightened, so refined, and so tender, 
that their mutual attraction presently Joined them in 
the closest union that purity could posaiMy admit of: 
he loved her as his friend, and prided in her as his 
pupU. AU her concerns became presently his: her 
health, her circumstances, her reputation, her children, 
were his; his fortune, bis time, his country, were at 
her disposal, so for as the sacrifice of all or any of theas 
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yours. The others came from the head : I am always the protector of men of wit and geniui : 

more indifferent about their reception. and has hod those of the last century, AddiMm, 

I know not how it comes about, but I am half Steele, Pope, Swift, Prior, etc. etc, always at 

in love with you — I ought to bo wholly so ; for his table. The manner in which his notice 

I never valued (or saw more good qimlities to began of me was as singular as it was polite, 

value) or thought more of one of your sex than He came up to me, one day, as I was at tht 

of you; so adieu. Yours faithfully, if not Princess of Wales* court. 'I want to know 

affectionately, L. STfiBNE. you, Mr. Sterne ; but it is fit you should knov,. 

also, who it is that wishes this pleasure. Yoa 

have heard (continued he) of an old Lord 

LXXXII.— TO THE SA^IE. Bathurst, of whom your Popes and Swifts bare 

I CANNOT rest, Eliza, though I shaU call on you «^^8 and spoken so much : I have Uved my Hfc 

at half-past twelve, till I know how you do. "^^ geniuses of that cast but have survived 

May thy dear face smile, as thou risest, like the *]*?"" ' *^^' despaumg ever to find their equal., 

sun of this morning. I was much grieved to it is some years since I have ch^ed my accounti. 

hear of your akrming indisposition yesterday ; ^^ f^^* ^P °^y books, with thoughts of never 

and disappointed, too, at not being let in. Re- opening them again. But you have kmdleds 

member, my dear, that a friend has the same f ^»!^ "^ 5!^^, °I^^S *^^°^ **\^^ "^^"^ ^^ 

. , . 1 . • mv i.* xi. < xi.* I die : which I now do : so go home and dine 

right as a physician. The etiquettes of this ... , ««. ti » • ** . 

, / Ml \ xu • vr -. XX I with me. This nobleman, I say, 18 a prodigv; 

town (you*ll say) say otherwise. No matter I . x • i.x c u i. « xi. -x •. ^^\* 

DeUc4 and pn-priety do not alway. consist in ^°' »* eighty-five he has aU the w,t and prompt- 

observing theii frigid doctrinex nes. of a .^ of thir^. A disposition to b. 

I am going out to breakfast, but shaU be at ^^^ "V^ P"''" *» Ple»»e others bejrod 

, J 7 , , u T 1. X J whatever I knew : added to which, a man of 

my lodgings by eleven ; when I hope to read a , . a* v 

single line under thy own hand, that thou art -rr i. i x t» * ^^i ^' «,. 

bettor, and wUt be glad to see thy Bramin. =* ^^^t »*, .*^ f *~' ^^ ,'"* ™; 

Nine o'clock. common satisfaction ; for there was only a third | 

person, and of sensibility, with us. And a most 

sentimental afternoon, till nine o'clock, have we 

LXXXIII.— TO THE SAME. passed I But thou, Eliza, wert the star that 

conducted and enlivened the discourse. And 
I OOT thy letter last night, Eliza, on my return when I talked not of thee, still didst thou fiD 
from Lord Bathurst*s, where I dined, and where my mind, and warmed every thought I uttered, 
I was heard (as I talked of thee an hour without for I am not ashamed to acknowledge I greatly 
intermission) with so much pleasure and atten- miss thee. Best of all good girls ! the suffer 
tion that the good old lord toasted your health ings I have sustained the whole night on account 
three different times ; and now he is in his of thine, Eliza, are beyond my power of words, 
eighty-fifth year, says he hopes to live long Assuredly docs Heaven give strength proper- 
enough to be introduced as a friend to my fair tioned to the weight he lays upon us ! Thou 
Indian disciple, and to see her eclipse all other iiast been bowed down, my child, with every 
nabobesses as much in wealth, as she docs burden that sorrow of heart and pain of body 
already in exterior, and (what is far better) in could inflict upon a poor being ; and ttill thou 
interior, merit. I hope so too. This nobleman tellest me, thou art beginning to get ease— thy 
is an old friend of mine. You know he was fever gone, thy sickness, tlie pain in thy side 

vanishing also. May every evil so vanish that 

might m his opinion contribute to her real happiness. tl»^arts EUza's happiness, or but awakens thy 

If It Is asked, whether the flowing heat of Mr. Sterne's fears for a moment I Fear nothing, my dear— 

afTectlon never transpoited him to a flight beyond the hope ever3rthing; and the balm of this passion 

limits of pure Platonism, the publisher will not take will shed its influence on thy health, and make 

npoa him absolutely to deny; but this he thinks so far thee enjoy a spring of youth and cheerfulnes, 

from leaving any stain upon that gentleman's memory, ^^re than thou hast hardly yet tasted. 

that it perhaps includes his fairest encomium ; since to i«j -^ i.v^„ u««x is j xv t> • » . »x 

v^_i V *v » # I X J .. 41. « 1- _.. 1-. 1. And so thou bast fixed thy Bramins portrait 

cherish the seeds of piety and chastity, in a heart which ., .x. ^ , , *^* «»*»*" • -^ . 

the passions are interested to corrupt, must be allowed ^^^^ *^y wntmg-desk, and wilt consult it n 

to be the noblest effort of a soul fraught and fortified ^ doubts and difficulties. Grateful and good 

with the Justest sentiments of religion and Tirtue.* girl ! Yorick smiles contentedly over all tboa 

After reading these lettersi, the curiosity of the public dost ; his picture does not do justice to his ova 

will be naturally excited to Inquire concerning the fate complacency. 

*"' *^f ^?Li?k'*^*'« .^'/* ^'""^ addressed. To this rphy sweet* Uttle plan and distribution of thy 

qnesUon it will be sufficient to answer that she has been xi^ ' v^„ „^^i,„ f* xi,«„ • t^^ , «,. JTL 

dead some year. ; and that it might give pain to many *»«»e-liow worthy of thee ! Indeed, Ehza, thoa 

worthy persons if the circumstances which attended Icavest me notlimg to direct thee in; thoa 

the latter part of her life were disclosed, as they are leavest me nothing to require, nothing to ask, 

generally said to have reflected no credit either on her but a continuation of that conduct whioh won 

prudence or discretion. my esteem, and has made me thy friend for even 
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. I^Iay tho roses come quick back to thy cheeks, 
and the rubies to thy lips ! But trust my de' 
elaration, Eliza, that thy husband (if he is the 
good, feeling man I wish him) will press thee to 
him with more honest warmth and affection, 
and kiss thy pale, poor dejected face with more 
transport, than ho would be able to do in the 
best bloom of all thy beauty ; and so he ought, 
Ar I pity him. He must have strange feeling 
if he knows not the value of such a creature as 
thou art. 

I am glad Miss Light' goes with you. She 
may relieve you from many anxious moments. 
I am glad your shipmates are friendly beings. 
Tou could least dispense with what is contrary 
to your own nature, which is soft and gentle, 
Eliza: it would civilise savages; though pity 
were it thou shouldest be tainted with the 
office ! How canst thou make apologies for thy 
last letter? 'tis most delicious to me, for the 
very reason you excuse it. Write to me, my 
child, only such. Let them speak the easy 
carelessness of a heart that opens itself, any 
how and every how, to a man you ought to 
esteem and trust. Such, Eliza, I write to thee, 
—and so I should ever live with thee, most 
artlessly, most affectionately, if providence per- 
mitted thy residence in the same section of the 
globe; for I am all that honour and affection 
can make me, Thy Bbauin. 

LXXXrV.— TO THE SAMK 

I WSITE this, Eliza, at Mr. Jameses, whilst he is 
dressing, and the dear girl, his wife, is writing, 
beside me, to thee. I got your melancholy 
billet before we sat down to dinner. Tis 
melancholy, indeed, my dear, to hear so piteous 
an account of thy sickness ! Thou art encoun- 
tered with evils enow, without that additional 
weight ! I fear it wiU sink thy poor soul, and 
body with it, past recovery. Heaven supply 
thee with fortitude ! We have talked of nothing 
but thee, Eliza, and of thy sweet virtues, and 
endearing conduct, all tho afternoon. Mrs. 
James and thy Bramin have mixed their tears 
a hundred times, in speaking of thy hardships, 
thy goodness, thy graces. The •***s, by 
heavens, are worthless ! I have heard enough 
to tremble at the articulation of the name. 
How could you, Eliza, leave them (or suffer 
them to leave you rather) with impressions the 
least favourable? I have told thee enough to 
plant disgust against their treachery to thee, to 
the last hour of thy life ! yet still thou toldest 
Mrs. James, at last, that thou believest they 
affectionately love thee. Her delicacy to my 
Eliza, and true regard to her ease of mind, have 
tared thee from hearing more glaring proofs of 

^HIss Light afterwards married George Stratton,' 
Ksq., late in the serrice of the East India Company at 
Madras. She is since dead. 



their baseness. For God's sake write not to 
them; nor foul thy fair character with such 
polluted hearts. Thty love thee I What proof? 
Is it their actions that say so? or their zeal for 
those attachments which do thee honour, and 
moke thee happy? or their tenderness for thy 
fame? No. But they treep, and say itnd/^ 
things. Adieu to all such for ever. Mrs. 
James*s honest heart revolts against the idea of 
ever returning them one visit. I honour her, 
and I honour thee for almost every act of thy 
life, but this blind partiality for an imworthy 
being. 

Forgive my zeal, dear girl, and allow me a 
right which arises only out of that fund of 
affection I have, and shall preserve for thee to 
the hour of my death ! Reflect, Eliza, what are 
my motives for perpetually advising thee? think 
whether I can have any but what proceed from 
the cause I have mentioned ! I think you are a 
very deserving woman; and that you want 
nothing but firmness, and a better opinion of 
yourself, to be the best female character I know. 
I wish I could inspire you with a share of that 
vanity your enemies lay to your charge (though 
to me it has never been visible), because I 
think, in a well-turned mind, it will product 
good effects. 

I probably shall never see you more ; yet I 
flatter myself you'll sometimes think of me with 
pleasure ; because you must be convinced I love 
you, and so interest myself in your rectitude 
that I had rather hear of any evil befalling you 
than your want of reverence for yourself. I 
had not po¥(er to keep this remonstrance in my 
breast. It's now out; so adieu. Heaven watch 
over my Eliza I Tliinc, YOBICK. 

LXXXV.— TO THE SAME. 

To whom should Eliza apply in her distress but 
to her friend who loves her? Why then, my 
dear, do you apologize for employing me? 
Yorick would be offended, and with reason, if 
you ever sent commissions to another, which he 
could execute. I have been with Zumps ; and 
your pianoforto must be tuned from the brass 
middle string of your guitar, which is C. I 
have got you a hanmier too, and a pair of plyera 
to twist your wire with ; and may every one of 
them, my dear, vibrate sweet comfort to my 
hopes I I have bought you ten handsome brass 
screws to hang your necessaries upon; I pur- 
chased twelve, but stole a couple from you to 
put up in my own cabin at Coxwould. I shall 
never hang, or take my hat off one of them, but 
I shall think of you. I have bought thee, more- 
over, a couple of iron screws, which are more to 
be depended on than brass, for the globes. 

I have written, also, to Mr. Abraham Walker, 
pilot at Deal, that I had despat<!hed these in a 
packet, directed to his core ; which I desired he 
would seek after, the moment the Deal machine 
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HirivciL I have, moreover, given him direc- 
tiont what sort of an aiM-ohair you would 
want, and have directed him to pmrchase the 
best that Deal could afford, and take it, with 
the parcel, in the first boat that went off. 
Would I could, Eliza, so supply all thy wants, 
and all thy wishes ! It would be a state of 
happiness to mo. The journal is as it should 
bo— all but its contents. Poor, dear, patient 
being ! I do more than pity yon ; f or I think I 
lose both firmness and phihuophy, as I figure to 
myself your distresses. Do not think I spoke 
last night with too much asperity of **** ; there 
was cause ; and besides, a good heart ought 
rot to love a bad one, and indeed cannot. 
But adieu to the ungrateful subject. 

I have been this morning to see BIrs. James. 
She loves thee tenderly and nnfeignedly. She 
is alarmed for thee. She lays thou look*dst 
most ill and melancholy on going away. She 
pities thee. I shall visit her every Sunday 
while I am in town. As tiiis may be my last 
letter, I earnestly bid thee farewelL May the 
God of kindness bo kind to thee, and approve 
himself thy protector, now tliou art defenceless ! 
And, for thy daily comfort^ bear in thy mind 
this truth, that whatever measure of sorrow 
and distress is thy portion, it will be repaid to 
thee in a full measure of happiness by the 
Deing thou hast wisely ohoaen for thy eternal 
friend. 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza ! whilst I live, count 
ui>on mo as the most warm and disinterested of 
earthly friends. YOEICK.' 

LXXXVL-TO THE SAME. 

tilY DEAREST Eliza,— I began a new journal 
this morning : you shall see it ; for if I Uve not 
till your return to England, I will leave it to 
you as a legacy. Tis a sorrowful page ; but I 
will write cheerful ones; and could I write 
letters to thee, they should be cheerful ones 
too; but few, I fear, will reach thee! How- 
ever, depend upon receiving something of the 
kind by every post ; till then, thou wavest thy 
hand, and bid'st me write no more. 

Tell mo how you are ; and what sort of forti- 
tude Heaven inspires you with. How ave you 
accommodated, my dear? Is all right? Scribble 
away, anything, and everything to me. Depend 
upon seeing me at Deal, with the James*s, should 
you be detained there by contrary winds. In- 
deed, Eliza, I should with pleasure fly to jou, 
could I be the means of rendering you any 
service, or doing you Idndness. Gradons and 
merciful God ! consider the anguish of a poor 
girl. Strengthen and preserve her in all the 
shocks her frame must bo exposed to. She is 
now without a protector, but thee ! Save her 
from all accidents of a dan^gesous element, and 
give her comfort at the last. 

?.Iy prayer, Eliza, I hope Is hoard ; for the 



sky seems to imile upon me as I look i;^ to it 
I am just returned from onr dear Mia. JameiX 
where I have been talking of tbee for tknt 
hours. She has got 3rour picture, and likes it; 
but Blaniot and lome other judges agree tbst 
mine is the better, and expressive of a sweeter 
character. But what is that to the origiittl? 
yet I acknowledge that hers ii a picture for thi 
world, and mine is calculated only to plesisa 
very sincere friend, or eentimental philosopho: 
In the one, you are dressed in smiles, and viik 
all the advantages of solks, pearls, and emios; 
in the other, simple as a vestal — appearing tin 
good girl nature made ywi, which, to me, eoa- 
veys an idea of miom unaffected sweetness tin 
Mrs. Draper, habited for oonquest in a birth- 
day suit, with her countenance animated, sad 
her dimples visible. If I remonber ligkt, 
Eliza, you endeavoured to cdlleet every dnm 
of your person into your £see, with mors tha 
common care, the day you tat for Bin. Jsmea 
Your colour, too, brightened, and yonr ejes 
shone with more than usual brillian^. I tha 
requested ^Tou to oome simple and nnadornsd 
when you sat for me— knowing (as I see with 
toipirjudieed eyes) that you oould receivs as 
addition from the silkworm's aid, or jeweUsi^ 
polish. Let me now tell yon a truth, whidi I 
believe I have uttered before. When I finl 
saw you, I beheld you as an object of cempss 
sion, and as a very plain woman. The mode ol 
your dress (though fashionable) disfigured yoa. 
But nothing now could render you such but tht 
being solicitous to make yourself admired ssa 
handsomo one. Tou are not handsome, Shis, 
nor is yours a face that will pleaso the teatk 
part of your beholders ; but you are lomethiif 
more : for I soruplo not to tell yon, I Bever msr 
so intelligent, so animated, so good a eooftt- 
nance ; nor was there (nor ever will be) tkrt 
man of sense, tenderness, and feeling, in yoer 
company three hours, that was not (or will not 
be) your admirer, or firiend, in oonseqneoee of 
it ; that u^ if you assume, or assumed, no cka* 
racter foreign to your own, but appin rod ths 
artless being nature designed you for. A somi' 
thing in your eyes and voioe joa pomem In a 
degree more persuasive than any woman I eiw 
saw, read, or heard of. But it Is that bewitoh- 
ing sort of nameless exoeUenoe that oma ef aiss 
sensibility alono can be tonched with. 

Were your husband in England, I wodi 
freely give him five hundred pounds (if money 
oould purchase the acqmsition) to let yon QtStf 
■it by me two hours in a day, while I wrote my 
SentivMMM Journey, I am sure the work wooU 
sell so much the better for it that I shonld bt 
reimbursed tne sum more than seven timtf 
told. I would not give ninepenoe for the |i^ 
ture of jovL the Newnhams have got fTtwi^ 
It is the resemblance of a conceited, mede4i|i 
coquette Your eyes, and the ahape d |ev 
face (the latter the most perfect cfvil I mm 
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nw), which are x>oi^ectioiii that mast strike 
tiie Bosfindifferent judge, beoanse they are 
equal to any of God's worin in a similar way, 
•ad finer than any I beheld in all my travels, 
are manifestly injured by the affected leer of 
the one and strange api>earanee of the other, 
owing to the attitude of the head, which is a 
proof of the artist's, or your friend's, falro taste. 
The ****s, who verify Ihe character I once gave 
of teasing, or sticking like pitch or bird-lime, 
sent a card that they would wait on Mrs. **** 
on Friday. She sent back she was engaged. 
Then to meet at Banelagfa to-night. She 
answered she did not go. She says, if she 
allowB the least footing, she never shall get rid 
ol the acquaintance, which she is resolved to 
drop at once. She knows them. She knows 
tiiey are not her friends, nor jrours; and the 
first use they would make of being with her 
would be to feaorifice you to her (if they could) 
a second time. Let her not then, let her not, 
my dear, be a greater friend to thee than thou 
art to thyself. She begs me to reiterate my 
request to you that you will not write to them. 
It will give her, and thy Bramin, inexpressible 
pain. Be assured all this is not without reason 
on her side. I have my reasons too, — ^the first 
of which is, that I should grieve to excess if 
Eliza wanted that fortitude her Yorick has 
built so high upon. I said I never more would 
mention the name to thee ; and had I not re- 
ceived it as a kind of diarge from a dear woman 
that loves you, I should not have broken my 
word. I will write again to-morrow to thee, 
thou best and most endearing of girls! A 
peaceful night to thee. My spirit will be with 
thee through every watch of it. Adieu. 

LXXXVn.— TO THE SAME. 

I mnnc you could act no otherwise than you 
did with the young soldier. There was no 
shutting the door against him, either in polite- 
ness or humanity. Thou tellest me he seems 
susceptible of tender impressions; and that 
before Aliss Light has sailed a fortnight he will 
be in love with her. Now I think it a thousand 
^imes more likely that he attaches himself to 
thee, Eliza ; because thou art a thousand times 
more amiable. Five months with Eliza, and 
in the same room, and an amorous son of Mars 
besiiles ! — '/< canvM 60, maoitr,^ The sun, if he 
could avoid it, would not shine upon a dunghill ; 
hut his rays ore so pure, Eliza, and celestial, — 
I never heard that they were polluted by it. 
Just such will thine bo, dearest child, in this, 
and every such situation you will be exxKwed to, 
till thou art fixed for life. But thy discretion, 
thy wisdom, thy honour, the spirit of thy 
Yorick, and thy own spirit, which is equal to 
it, will be thy ablest counsellors. 

Surely, by this time, something is doing for 
thy accommodation. But why may not clean 



washing and rubbing do, instead of painting 
your cabin, as it is to be hung? Paint is so 
pernicious, both to your nerves and lungs, and 
will keep you so much longer, too, out of your 
apartment, where I hope you will pass some 
of your happiest hours. 

I fear the best of your shipmates are only 
gMnteel by comparison with the contrasted crew 
with which thou must behold them. So was— 
you know who I f om the same fallacy that was 
put upon the judgment, when— but I will not 
mortify jrou. If they are decent, and distant, 
it is enough, and as much as is to be expected. 
If any of them are more, I rejoice : thou wilt 
want every aid, and 'tis thy due to have them. 
Be cautious only, my dear, of intimacies. Good 
hearts are open, and fall naturally into them. 
Heaven inspire thine with fortitude, in this and 
every deadly triaL Best of God's works, fare* 
well ! Love me, I beseech thee ; and remember 
me for ever I 

I am, my Eliza, and will ever be, in the most \ 
comprehensive serise, thy friend, | 

YOBICK. I 

P. 5. —Probably vou will have an opportunity 
of writing to me by some Dutch or French ship, 
or from the Gape de Verd Islands. It will 
reach me somehow. 

LXXXVra.— TO THE SAME. 

My dear Eliza, — Oh ! I grieve for your cabin. 
And the fresh painting will be enough to de- 
stroy every nerve about thee. Kothing so per- 
nicious as white lead. Take care of yourself, 
dear girl, and sleep not in it too soon. It will 
be enough to give you a stroke of an epilepsy. 
I hope you will have left the ship, and that my 
letters may meet, and greet you, as you get 
out of your pos chaise at DeaL When you 
have got them Jl, put them, my dear, into 
some order. The first eight or nine are num- 
bered : but I wrote the rest without that direc- 
tion to thee ; but thou wilt find them out by 
the day or hour, which I hope I have generally 
prefixed to them. When they are got together 
in chronologioal order, sew them together under 
a cover. I trust they will be a perpetual refuge 
to thee from time to time ; and that thou wilt 
(when weary of fools and iminteresting discourse) 
retire and converse an hour with them and me. 
I have not had power, or the heart, to aim at 
enlivening any one of them with a single stroke 
of wit or humour ; but they contain something 
better, and what you will feel more suited to 
your situation — a long detail of much advico, 
truth, and knowledge. I hope, too, you will 
perceive loose touches of an honest heart in 
every one of them, which speaks more than the 
most studied periods, and will give thee more 
ground of trust and reliance upon Yorick than 
all that laboured eloquence could supply. Lean, 
then, thy whole w iight, Blin, upon them and 
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upon mc. ' Slay poverty, diBtress, anguish, and 
shamo bo my portion if ever I give thee reason 
to repent the knowledge of me !' With this 
Asseveration, mode in the presence of a just 
God, I pray to him that so it may speed with 
mo as I deal candidly and honourably with thee ! 
I would not mislead thee, Eliza : I would not 
injure thee in the opinion of a single individual, 
for the richest crown the proudest monarch 
wears. 

Remember that while I have life and power, 
whatever is mine you may style and think 
yours ; though sorry should I be if ever my 
fi-iondship was put to the test thus, for your 
own delicacy's sake. Money and counters are 
of equal use in my opinion ; they both serve to 
set up with. 

I hope you will answer me this letter ; but 
if thou art debarred by the elements which 
hurry thee away, I will write one for thee, and, 
knowing it is such a one as thou wouldst have 
written, I will regard it as my Eliza's. 

Honour, and happiness, and health, and com- 
forts of every kind, sail along with thee, thou 
most worthy of girls I I will live for thee and 
my. Lydia — be rich for the dear children of my 
heart — gain wisdom, gain fame and happiness 
to share with them — with thee and her — in my 
old age. Once for all, adieu. Preserve thy 
life, steadily pursue the ends we proposed, and 
let nothing rob thee of those powers Heaven 
has given thee for thy well-being. 

'What can I add more, in the agitation of mind 
I am in, and within five minutes of the last 
XK)stman'B bell, but recommend thee to Heaven, 
and recommend myself to Heaven with thee, in 
the same fervent ejaculation, ' that we may be 
happy, and meet again, if not in this world, 
in the next ! ' Adieu, — I am thine, Eliza, affec- 
tionately and everlastingly. YoBlCK. 

LXXXIX.— TO THE SAME. 

I WISH to God, Eliza, it was possible to post- 
l)one the voyage to India for another year ; for 
I am firmly persuaded within my own heart 
that thy husband could never limit thee with 
regard to time. 

I fear that Mr. B — has exaggerated matters. 
I like not his countenance. It is absolutely 
killing. Should evil befall thee, what will he 
not have to answer for? I know not the being 
that will bo deserving of so much pity, or that 
I shall hate more. He will be an outotst alien. 
In wliich case I will be a father to thy children, 
my good girl ! — therefore take no thought about 
them. 

But, Eliza, if thou art so very ill, still put 
off all thoughts of returning to India this year. 
Write to yoiir husband : tell him the truth of 
your case. If he is the generous, humane man 
you describe him to be, he cannot but applaud 
your conduct. I am credibly informed that his 



repugnance to your living in England arises 
only from the dread which has entered hii 
brain that thou mayest run him in debt beyond 
thy appointments, and that he must dischsifs 
them. That such a creature should be saoificed 
for the paltry consideration of a few hundredi 
is too, too hard ! O my child I that I eoold 
with propriety indemnify him for every chsise, 
even to the last mite, that thou hast been of to 
him ! With joy would I give him my whok 
subsistence — ^nay, sequester my livings, and tnut 
the treasures Heaven has furnished my hod 
with for a further subsistence. 

You owe much, I allow, to your husband ; yw 
owe something to appearances and the opiiikii& 
of the world ; but trust me, my dear, you ov« 
much likewise to yourself. Return, tkttefon^ 
from Deal, if you continue ilL I wfll preicnbe 
for you gratis. You are not the first wcnnsnl^ 
many I have done so for, with success. I viU 
send for my wife and daughter, and they ibll 
carry you in pursuit of health to Mantpellier, 
the wells of Banfois, the Spa, or whither tlwa 
wilt. Thou shalt direct them, and make paxiiei 
of pleasure in what comer of the world fonej 
points out to theo. We shall fish upon the 
banks of Amo, and lose ourselves in the sveet 
labyrinths of its valleys. And then thoa 
shouldst warble to us, as I have once oi tvics 
heard thee, *rmlost! I'm lost!' butweshoold 
find thee again, my Eliza. Of a similar natms | 
to this was your physician's presctixytion : *IJm 
gentle exercise, the pure southern air of Prance, 
or milder Naples, with the society of friend!^, 
gentle beings.' Sensible man I He certaiily 
entered into your feelings. He knew the fallacy 
of medicine to a creature whose ILLKESS has 

▲RISEN PROM THE AFFLICTION OF HIE lOBB. 

Time only, my dear, I fear you must trust to 
and have your reliance on ; may it give you the 
health so enthuriastic a votary to the charming 
goddess deserves ! 

I honour you, Eliza, for keeping secret some 
things, which if explained had been a panegjnie 
on yourself. There is a dignity in venersUe 
affliction which will not allow it to appeal to the 
world for pity or redress. Well have you sup- 
ported that character, my amiaUe, philosopliie 
friend ! And indeed I begin to think yon havs 
as many virtues as my uncle Toby^s widow. I 
don't mean to insinuate, hussey, that mjr opinion 
is no better founded than his was ol Mrs. Wsd- 
man ; nor do I conceive it possible for any Trim 
to convince me it is equally faUacioas. I sb 
sure, while I have my reason, it is not. TaUdnf 
of widows, pray, Eliza, if ever you are such, do 
not think of giving yourself to some wealthy 
nabob, because I design to marry you myidi 
My wife cannot live hmg; she has sold all the 
provinces in France already, and I know aottfae 
woman I should like so well for her snbstitiits 
as yourself. Tis true I am ninety-five in cob- 
stitution, and you but twenty-five— tathor too 
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great a disparity this I — but what I want in 
jimth I will make np in wit and good-humour. 
Not Swift BO loved his Stella, Scarron his Main- 
tenon, or Waller his Sacharissa, as I will love 
and ling thee, my wife elect ! All those names, 
eminent as they were, shall give place to thine, 
Eliza. Ten me, in answer to this, that you ap- 
prove and honour the proposal, and that you 
would (like the SpccUUor'z mistress) have more 
joy in patting on an old man's slippers than 
•isooiating with the gay, the voluptuous, and 
the young. Adieu, my Simplicia ! Yours, 

Tbistram. 

XC— TO THE SAME. 

Ht dsab Eliza, — I have been within the verge 
of the gates of death. I was ill the last time I 
^nrote to you, and apprehensive of what would 
be the consequence. My fears were but too well 
founded, for in ten minutes after I despatched 
iny letter, this poor fine-spun frame of Yorick*8 
gave way, and I broke a vessel in my breast, 
•nd oonld not stop the loss of blood till four this 
moniing. I have filled all thy India handker- 
chiefs with it. It came, I think, from my heart ! 
I fell asleep through weakness. At six I awoke, 
with the bosom of my shirt steeped in tears. I 
dreamt I was sitting under the canopy of Indo- 
lence, and that thou earnest into the room with 
a ehawl in thy hand, and told me my spirit had 
flown to thee in the Downs, with tidings of my 
fate ; and that you had come to administer what 
eonsolation filial affection could bestow, and to 
receive my parting breath and blessing. With 
that you folded the shawl about my waist, and, 
kneeling, supplicated my attention. I awoke ; 
bat in what a frame ! Oh ! my God ! ' But 
thou wilt number my tears and put them all 
Into my bottle.' Dear girl ! I see thee — ^thou 
art for ever present to my fancy— embracing 
my feeble knees, and raising thy fine eyes to bid 
mft be of comfort ; and when I talk to Lydia, the 
words of Esau, as nttered by thee, perpetually 
ring in my ears — ' Bless mt even also my father ! * 
Blessings attend thee, thou child of my heart I 
My bleeding is quite stopped, and I feel the 
lirinciple of life strong within me; so be not 
alarmed, Eliza— I know I shall do well I have 
ate my breakfast with hunger ; and I write to 
thee with a pleasure arising from that prophetic 
impression in my imagination, that 'all will 
terminate to our hearths content.' Comfort 
thyself eternally with this persuasion, ' that the 
best of Beings (as thou hast sweetly expressed 
it) could not, by a combination of accidents, 
produce such a chain of events merely to be the 
source of misery to the leading person engaged 
in them.' The observation was very applicable, 
▼ery good, and very elegantly expressed. I wish 
my memory did justice to the wording of it. 
Who taught you the art of writing so sweetly, 
Eliza? You have absolutely exalted it to a 



science. When I am in want of ready cash, and 
ill health will not i)ermit my genius to exert 
itself, I shall print your letters as finished essays 
'by an unfortimate Indian lady.' The style, is 
new, and would almost be a sufficient recom- 
mendation for their selling well, without merit ; 
but their sense, natural ease, and spirit, is not 
to be equalled, I believe, in this section of the 
globe, nor, I will answer for it, by any of your 
country-women in yours. I have shown your 
letter to Mrs. B— , and to half the literati in 
town. You shall not be angry with me for it, 
because I meant to do you honour by it. You 
cannot imagine how many admirers your epis- 
tolary productions have gained you, that never 
viewed your external merits. I only wonder 
where thou couldst acquire thy graces, thy good- 
ness, thy accomplishments — so connected ! so 
educated ! Nature has surely studied to make 
thee her peculiar care ; for thou art (and not in 
my eyes alone) the best and fairest of all her 
works. 

And so this is the last letter thou art to re- 
ceive from mo, because the ' Earl of Chatham' ' 
(I read in the papers) is got to the Downs, and 
the wind I find it fair. If so, blessed woman I 
take my last, last farewell ! Cherish the remem- 
brance of me ; think how I esteem, nay, how 
affectionately I love thee, and what a price I 
set upon thee ! Adieu, adieu ! and with my 
adieu let me give thee one straight rule of con- 
duct, that thou hast heard from my lips in a 
thousand forms, but I concentre it in one 
word — 

BEVERENCE THYSELF. 

Adieu, once more, Eliza ! May no anguish of 
heart plant a wrinkle upon thy face till I behold 
it again ! May no doubt or misgivings disturb 
the serenity of thy mind, or awaken a painful 
thought about thy children, — for they are 
Yorick's, and Yorick is thy friend for ever ! 
Adieu, adieu, adieu ! 

P.iSL — ^Remember that Hope shortens all jour- 
neys by sweetening them ; so sing my little 
stanza on the subject, with the devotion of a 
hynm, every morning when thou arisest, and 
thou wilt eat thy breakfast with more comfort 
for it. 

Blessings, rest, and Hygeia go with thee ! 
May'st thou soon return, in peace and affluence, 
to illume my night ! I am, and shall be, the 
last to deplore thy loss, and will be the first to 
congratulate and hail thy return. 

VARB THEE WELL I 

XCL— TO MISS STERNE. 

Bond Street, ATpr'd 9, 1767. 
THfS letter, my dear Lydia, will distress thy 
good heart, for from the beginning thou wilt 

> By the newspapers of the times it appears tliat the 
*Esrl of Chatham* East I^dlaman sailed from Deal» 
AprU 8, 17G7. 




perceive no entertaining strokes of humour in 
it. I cannot be cheerful when a thousand melan- 
choly ideas surround me. I have met with a 
loss of near fifty pounds, which I was taken in 
for in an extraordinary manner ; hut what is that 
loss in comparison of one I may experience? 
Friendship is the balm and cardial of life, and 
without it 'tis a heavy load not worth sustain- 
ing. I am unhappy — thy mother and thyself 
at a distance from me, and what can compensate 
for such a destitution? For God'k sake per- 
suade her to come and fix in England, for life is 
too short to waste in separation; and whilst 
she lives in one country and I in another, many 
people will suppose it proceeds from choice. 
Besides, I want thee near me, thou child and 
darling of my heart I I am in a melancholy 
mood, and my Lydia's eyes will smart with 
weeping when I tell her the cause that now 
affects me. I am apprehensive the dear friend 
I mentioned in my last letter is going into a 
decline. I was with her two days ago, and I 
never beheld a being so altered ; she has a ten- 
der frame, and looks like a drooping lily, for the 
roses are fled from her cheeks. I can never see 
or talk to this incomparable woman without 
bursting into tears. I have a thousand obliga- 
tions to her, and I owe her more than her whole 
sex, if not all the world put together. She (las 
a delicacy in her way of thinking that few 
possess ; our conversations are of the most in- 
teresting nature, and she talks to me of quitting 
thia world with more composure than others 
think of living in it. I have wrote an epitaph, 
of which I send thee a copy. Tis expressive of 
her modest worth ; but may Heaven restore hor ! 
and may she live to write mine ! 

Colamns and laboured urns but valoly shoir 
An idle scene of decorated woe. 
The sweet companion, and the friend sincere. 
Need no mechanic help to force the tear. 
In heartfelt numbers, never meuit to shine, 
*Twlll flow eternal o'er a hearse like thine : 
Twill flow whilst gentle goodness has one friend. 
Or kindred tempers have a tear to lend. 

Say all that is kind of me to thy mother, and 
believe me, my Lydia, that I love thee most 
truly. So adieu. I am what I ever was, and 
hope ever shall be, thy affectionate father, 

L.& 

As to Iklr. , by your description he is a fat 

f ooL I beg you wiU not give up your time to 
such a being. Send me some batons pour ks 
dents; there are none good here. 

XCn.— TO LADY P— . 

Mount Coffie-hoube, Tuesday, 3 o'clock. 
There is a strange mechanical effect produced 
in writing a billet-doux within a stone-cast of 
the lady who engrosses the heart and soul of 
an inamorato : for this cause (but mostly because 
I am to dine in this neighbourhood) have I, Tris- 



tram Shandy, come forth from my lodgings td s 
coffee-house the nearest I could find to my dear 

Lady '• house, and have called for a sheet 

of i^t paper to try the truth of this article of 
my creed. Now for it — 

O, my dear lady, what a diah-dout of a sonl 
hast thou made of me I I think, by the bye, 
this is a little too familiar an introduction for 
so unfamiliar a situation as I stand in with yoo— 
where. Heaven knows, I am kept at a distsne^ 
and despair of getting one inch nearer yoo, vitk 
all the steps and windings I can think cf tore- 
commend myself to you. Would not any man 
in his senses run diametrically from you, and 
as far as his legs woidd carry ^im^ ratiier ilian 
thus carelessly, foolishly, and foolhardily expoce 
himself afresh— and afresh, where his heart and 
his reason tells him he shall be sure to ouieoS 
loser, if not totally undone ? Why would 70& 
tell me you would be glad to see me? Doesit 
give you pleasure to make me more unhsppy? 
or does it add to your triumph that yoor eya 
and lips have turned a man into a fool, wbon 
thereat of the town is courting as a wit? Jib 
a fool— the weakest, the most ductile, the nut 
tender fool that ever woman tried the weakin 
of— and the most unsettled in my purposes tod 
resolutions of recovering my ri^t mind. It 
is but an hour ago that I kneeled down and 
swore I never would come near you, and* after 
saying my Lord's Prayer for the sake of the 
close, of not being led into temptatkpn, out I 
sallied like any Christian hero, ready to iiJn 
the field against the world, the fleah, and ibe 
devil, not doubting but I should finally trsmpte 
them all down under my feet ; and nowamlgot 
so near you — within this vile stone's cast of yoor 
house — I feel myself drawn into a vortex, thai 
has turned my brain upaide downwards; ssd 
though I had purchased a box-ticket to cany 
me to Miss •••••••'s benefit, yet I know vsiy 

well, that was a single line directed to me toM 

me know Lady would be alone at sovei, 

and suffer me to spend the evening with her, 
she would infallibly see eveiything verified I 
have told her. I dine at Mr. G — ^r*s, in Wig- 
more Street, in this neighbourhood, where I 
shall stay till seven, in hopes you purpose to 
put me to this proof. If I hear nothing by tkit 
time, I shall conclude you are better disposed of, 
and shall take a sorry hack, and soRily Jog Olio 
the play. Curse on the wooid! Iknownothir^ 
but sorrow, except this one thing, that I loTe 
you (perhaps foolishly, but) most ainowely. 

L. SikUNC 

XCin.— TO MR, AND MM. J—. 

Old Bond Stbset, AprU 21, 17$7. 
I AK sincerely affected, my dear Mr. sod Un. 
J—, by your friendly inquiry, and the interest 
you are so good as to take in my health. GoJ 
knows I am not able U^ give a good account of 
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f, having passed a bad night in much 
sh agitation. My physician ordered me 
I, and to keep therein till some favourable 
e. I fell ill the moment I got to my lodg- 
He says it is owing to my taking Jameses 
er, and venturing out on so cold a day as 
ly ; but he is mistaken, for I am certain 
iver bean the name must have efficacy 
me. I was bled yesterday, and again 
r, and have been almost dead ; but 
riendly inquiry from Gerrard Street his 
d balm into what blood I have left. I 
still ; and (next to the sense of what I owe 
J friends) it shall be the last pleasurable 
don I will part with. If I continue mend- 
b will yet be some time before I shall have 
rth enough to get out in a carriage. My 
risit will be a visit of true gratitude — I 
my kind friends to guess where. A thou- 
blessings go along with this, and may 
en preserve you both. Adieu, my dear sir, 
ear lady. I am your ever obliged, 

L. Stebnx. 

XCrV.— TO IGNATIUS SANOHO. 

Bond Stbbet, Saturday \ATprH 25, 1767]. 
s very sorry, my good Sanoho, that I was 
fe home to return my compliments by you 
le great courtesy of the Duke of M — g — *8 
y to me in honouring my list of subscribers 
their names, for which I bear them all 
cs. But you have something to add, San- 
bo what I owe your good- will also on this 
Lnt, and that is, to send me the subacrip- 
money, which I find a necessity of dunning 
)est friends for before I leave town — ^to 
i the perplexities of both keeping pecuniary 
Luts (for which I have very slender talents), 
sollecting them (for which I have neither 
gth of body nor mind) ; and so, good San- 
dun the Duke of M — , the Duchess of M — , 
!x)rd M — for their subscriptions, and lay the 
ind money with it too, at my door. I wish 
od a family every blessing they merit, along 

my humblest compliments. You know, 
bo, that I am your friend and well-wisher, 

L. Stbbnb. 
S, — I leave town on Friday morning, and 
Id on Thursday, but that I stay to dine 
Lord and Lady S — . 

XCV.— TO THE EABL OF S-% 

Old Bokd Street, May 1, 1767. 
LOBD, — I was yesterday taking leave of all 
town, with an intention of leaving it this 
but I am detained by the kindness of Lord 
Lady S — , who have made a party to dine 
sup on my account. I am impatient to set 
for my solitude, for there the mind gains 
igth, and learns to lean upon herself. In 
¥orld it seeks or accepts of a few treacher- 



ous supports — ^the feigned compassion of one, 
the flattery of a second, the civilities of a third, 
the friendship of a fourth ; they all deceive, and 
bring the mind back to where mine is retreating, 
to retirement, reflection, and books. My depar- 
ture is fixed for to-morrow morning, but I could 
not think of quitting a place where I have re- 
ceived such numberless and unmerited civilities 
from your Lordship, without returning my most 
grateful thanks, as well as my hearty acknow* 
lodgments for your friendly inquiry from Bath. 
Illness, my Lord, has occasioned my silence. 
Death knocked at my door, but I would not ad- 
mit him — ^the call was both unexpected and un- 
pleasant — and I am seriously worn down to a 
shadow, and still very weak; but weak as I am, 
I have as whimsical a story to tell you as ever 
befell one of my family. Shandy's nose, his 
name, his sash-window, are fools to it : it will 
serve at least to amuse you. The injury I did 
myself last month, in catching cold upon James** 
Powder, fell, you must know, upon the worst 
part it could, tiie most painful, and most danger- 
ous of any in the human body. It was on this 
crisis I ciUIed in an able surgeon, and with him 
an able physician (both my friends), to inspect 
my disaster. Tis a venereal case, cried my two 
scientific friends. Tis impossible, however, to 
be that, replied I, for I have had no commerce 
whatever with the sex, not even with my wife, 
added I, these fifteen years. Tou are, however, 
my good friend, said the surgeon, or there is no 
such case in the world. What the devil, said I, 
without knowing women ? We will not reason 
about it, said the physician, but you must 
undergo a course of mercury. I will lose my 
life first, said I, and trust to nature, to time, or 
at the worst to death. So I put an end, with 
some indignation, to the conference, and deter- 
mined to bear all the torments I underwent, and 
ten times more, rather than submit to be treated 
like a wnfMT^ in a i)oint where I had acted like 
a minX, Now as the father of mischief would 
have it, who has no pleasure like that of dis- 
honouring the righteous, it so fell out tliat, 
from the moment I dismissed my doctors, my 
pains began to rage with a violence not to be 
expressed or supported. Every hour became 
more intolerable. I was got to bed, cried out 
and raved the whole night, and was got up so 
near dead that my friends insisted upon my 
sending again for my physician and surgeon. I 
told them upon the word of a man of honour 
they were both mistaken as to my case, but 
though they had reasoned wrong, they might 
act right ; but that sharp as sufferings were, I 
felt them not so sharp as the imputation which 
a venereal treatment of my case laid me under. 
They answered that these taints of the blood 
laid dormant twenty years; but they would not 
reason with me in a point wherein I was so deli- 
cate, but would do all the office for which they 
were called in, namely, to put an end to my tor« 
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mcnt, which otherwise would pat an end to me, 
and so I have been compelled to snirender my- 
self. And thus, my dear Lord, has your poor 
friend, with all his sensibilities, been suffering 
the chastisement of the grossest sensualist. 
Was it not as ridiculous an embarrassment as 
ever Yorick*8 spirit was involved in? Nothing 
but the purest conscience of innocence could 
have tempted me to write this story to my wife, 
which, by the bye, would make no bad anecdote 
in Tristram Shandy's Life, I have mentioned 

it in my journal to Mrs. . In some respects 

there is no difference between my wife and her- 
self — when they fare alike, neither can reason- 
ably complain. I have just received letters from 
France, with some hints that Airs. Sterne and 
my Lydia are coming to England to pay me a 
visit. If your time is not better employed, 
Yorick flatters himself ho shall receive a letter 
from your Lordship, en attendant. I am, with 
great regard, my Lord, your Lordship^s most 
faithful hiunble servant, L. Sterke. 



XCVI.— TO J. D— N, Esq. 

Old Bond Street, Friday morning, 
I WAS going, my dear D — ^n, to bed before I re- 
ceived your kind inquiry, and now my chaise 
stands at my door to take and convey this poor 
body to its legal settlement. I am ill, very ill. 
I languish most affectingly. I am sick both 
soul and body. It is a cordial to me to hear it 
is different with you. No man interests himself 
mure in your happiness, and I am glad you are 
in so fair a road to it : enjoy it long, my D — , 
whilst I— no matter what — ^but my feelings are 
too nice for the world I live in — ^things will 
mend. I dined yesterday with Lord and Lady 
S — ; we talked much of you, and your goings 
on, for every one knows why Sunbury Hill is so 
pleasant a situation! You rogue — ^you have 
locked up my boots, and I go bootless home, 
and I fear I shall go bootless all my life. 
Adieu, gentlest and best of souls, adieu. I am 
yours affectionately, L. Stebne. 



XCVIL— TO J— H— S— , Esq. 

Newark, Monday^ ten o'clock in the mom, 
Mt dear Cousm, — I have got conveyed thus 
far like a bale of cadaverous goods consigned to 
Pluto and Company — lying in the bottom of my 
chaise most of the route, upon a large pillow 
wnlch I had the prevoyance to purchase beforo 
I set out. I am worn out — ^but press on to 
Bamby Moor to-night, and if possible to York 
the next. I know not what is the matter with 
me, but some derangement presses hard ui>on 
this machine ; still I think it will not be over- 
jet this bout. My love to G — . "We shall all 
meet from the east, and from the south, and 



(as at the last) be happy together. My kind t»> 
spects to a few. I am, dear H — , truly yoon, 

L. STSBNEk 



XCVin.— TO A. L— E, Esq. 

Coxwould, June 7, 1767. 
Dear Ly— I had not been many days at this 
peaceful cottage before your letter greeted me 
with the seal of friendship ; and most cordisllj 
do I thank you for so kind a proof of your good 
wiU. I was truly anxious to hear of the recovery 
of my sentimental friend; but I would not 
write to inquire after her, unless I could hare 
sent her the testimony without the tax ; for even 
how-d'yes to invalids, or those that have kteiy 
been so, either call to mind what is past or what 
may return, — at least I find it so. I am as happy 
as a prince at Coxwould, and I wish you could 
see in how princely a manner I live, — 'tis a land 
of plenty. I sit down alone to venison, fish, 
and wild-fowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, 
with curds, and strawberries and cream, and all 
the simple plenty which a rich valley (under 
Hamilton hills) can produce, — ^with a clean clotli 
on my table, and a bottle of wine on my ri^ht j 
hand to drink your health. I have a hundred i 
hens and chickens about my yard ; and not a j 
parishioner catches a hare, or a rabbit, or a 
trout, but he brings it as an offering to me. If 
solitude would cure a love-sick heart, I would 
give you an invitation ; but absence and time 
lessen no attachment which virtue inspires. I 
am in high spirits—care never enters this cot- 
tage. — I take the air every day in my post- 
chaise, with two long-tailed horses — ^they turn 
out good ones. And as to myself, I think I am 
better upon the whole for the medicines and 
regimen I submitted to in town. May you, dear 
L — , want neither the one nor the other. Yours 
truly, L. STKBirs. 

XCIX.— TO THE SAMR 

Coxwould, June 30, 1767. 
I AM in still better health, my dear L— e, than 
when I last wrote to you, owing, I believe, to 
my riding out every day with my friend H— , 
whose castle lies near Uie sea, — and there is a 
beach, as even as a mirror, of five miles in length 
before it, where we daily run races in our chaises, 
with one wheel in the sea, and the other on 
land. D — has obtained his fair Indian, and 
has this post sent a letter of inqxdries after 
Yorick and his Bramin. He is a good soul, and 
interests himself much in our fate. I cannot 
forgive you, L — e, for your folly in saying 

you intend to get introduced to the . I 

despise them, and I shall hold your understand- 
ing much cheaper than I now do, if you persist 
in a resolution so unworthy of you. I suppose 
Mrs. J — telling you they were sensible is the 
groundwork you go upon, ^y-^^thejacenol 
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cleTcr, though what is commonly called wit 
may pass for literature on the other aide of 
Temple- Bar. You say Mrs. J — thinks them 
amiable : she judges too favourably ; but I have 
put a stop to her intentions of visiting them. 
They are bitter enemies of mine, and I am even 
with them. La Bramint assured me they used 
their endeavours with her to break off her 
friendship with me, for reasons I will not write, 
but tell you. I said enough of them before she 
left England ; and though she yielded to meic 
every other point, yet in this she obstinately 
persisted. Strange infatuation ! but I think I 
have effected my purpose by a falsity, which 
Torick's friendship to the Bramine can only 
justify. I wrote her word that the most amiable 
of women reiterated my request, that she would 
not write to them. I said, too, she had con- 
cealed many for the sake of her peace of mind, 
when, in fact, L — e, this was merely a child 
of my own brain, made Mrs. J — 's by adop- 
tion, to enforce the argument I had before urged 
so strongly. Do not mention this circumstance 
to jMrs. J — ; 'twould displease her ; and I had no 
design in it but for the Bramine to be a friend 
to herself. I ought now to be busy from sunrise 
to sunset ; for I have a book to write, a wife 
to receive, an estate to sell, a parish to super- 
intend, and, what is worst of all, a disquieted 
heart to reason with ; — these are continual calls 
upon me. I have received half a dozen letters 
to press me to join my friends at Scarborough, 
but I am at present deaf to them alL I perhaps 
may pass a few days there something later in 
the season, not at present ; and so, dear L — e, 
adieu. I am most cordially yours, 

L. SlEfiNB. 

C— TO IGNATIUS SANCHO. 

CoxwouLD, June 30, [17C7]. 
I MUST acknowledge the courtesy of my good 
friend Sancho's letter were I ten times busier 
than I am, and must thank him, too, for the 
many expressions of his good will and good 
opinion. Tis all affectation to say a man is not 
giatificd with being praised ; we only want it to 
be sincere, and then it will be taken, Sancho, as 
kindly as yours. I left town very poorly, and 
with an idea I was taking leave of it for ever ; 
but good air, a quiet retreat, and quiet refleo- 
tions along with it, with an ass to milk and 
another to ride upon (if I choose it), all together 
do wonders. I shall live this year at least, I 
hope, be it but to give the world, before I quit 
it, as good impressions of me as you have, Sancho. 
I would only covenant for just so much health 
and spirits as are sufficient to carry my pen 
through the task I have set it this summer. 
But I am a resigned being, Sancho, and take 
health and sickness as I do light and darkness, 
or the vicissitudes of seasons, — that is, just as it 
pleases QOD to send them, — and accommodate 



myself to their periodical returns as well as I 
can, only taking care, whatever befalls me in 
this silly world, not to lose my temper at it. 
This I believe, friend Sancho, to be the truest 
philosophy ; for this we must be indebted to 
ourselves, but not to our fortunes. FarewelL 
I hope you will not forget your custom of giving 
me a call at my lodgings next winter. In the 
meantime I am, very cordially, my honest friend 
Sancho, yours, L. SrsRNB. 



CI.— TO MB. AND MBS. J-. 

CoxwouLD, July 6, 1767. 
It is with as much true gratitude as ever heart 
felt, that I sit down to thank my dear friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. J — , for the continuation of 
their attention to me ; but for this last instance 
of their humanity and politeness to me, I must 
ever be their debtor. I never can thank yon 
enough, my dear friends, and yet I thank you 
from my soul ; and for the single day*s happi- 
ness your goodness would have sent me I wish 
I could have sent you back thousands : I can- 
not, but they "^tH come of themselves ; and so 
God bless you. I have had twenty times my 
pen in my hand since I came down, to write a 
letter to you both in Gerrard Street ; but I am 
a shy kind of a soul at the bottom, and have a 
jealousy about troubling my friends, especially 
about myself. I am now got perfectly well, 
but was, a month after my arrival in the coun- 
try, in but a poor state ; my body has got the 
start, and is at present more at ease than my 
mind ; but this world is a school of trials, and 
so Heaven's will be done ! I hope you have 
both enjoyed all that I have wanted, and, to 
complete your joy, that your little lady flourishes 
like a vine at your table, to which I hope to see 
her preferred by next winter. I am now be- 
ginning to be truly busy at my SeniimenJUU 
Journey, — the pains and sorrows of this life 
having retarded its progress ; but I shall make 
up my leeway, and overtake everybody in a very 
short time. 

What can I send yon that Yorkshire pro- 
duces ? tell me. I want to be of use to you ; 
for I am, my dear friends, with the truest value 
and esteem, your ever obliged 

L. Stxbnx. 

OIL— TO MB. PANCHAUD, AT PABIS. 

York, Jvly 20, 1767. 
Mr DEAR Fanchaud,— Be so kind as to forward 
what letters are arrived from Mrs. Sterne at 
your office by to-day*s post, or the next, and 
she will receive them before she quits Avignon 
for England. She wants to lay out a little 
money in an annuity for her daughter ; advise 
her to get her own life insured in London, lest 
my Lydia should die before her. If there are 

2£ 
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any packets, send them with the ninth yolume 
of Shandy t which she has failed of getting. She 
■ays she has drawn for fifty lonis. When she 
leaves Paris, send hy her my account. Have you 
got me any French subscriptions, or subscrip- 
tions in France? Present my kindest service 
to Miss P — . I know her politeness and good na- 
ture will incline her to give Mrs. J~ her advice 
about what she may venture to bring over. I 
hope everything goes on well, though never half 
so weU as I wish. God prosper you, my dear 
friend. Believe me, most warmly yours, 

L. Sterne. 
The sooner you send me the gold snuff-box 
the better, — 'tis a present from my best friend. 



Cin.— TO MR. AND MRS. J-. 

COXWOULD, Auffuti 2, 1767. 
Mt dear friends, Sir. and Mrs. J — , are in- 
finitely kind to me, in sending now and then a 
letter to inquire after me, and to acquaint me 
how they are. Tou cannot conceive, my dear 
lady, how truly I bear a part in your illness. I 
wish Mr. J — would carry yotTto the south of 
France in pursuit of health ; but why need I 
wish it, when, I know his affection i^ make 
him do that and ten times as much to prevent a 
return of those symptoms which alarmed him so 
much in the spring ? Your politeness and hu- 
manity are always contriving to treat me agree- 
ably, and what you promise next winter will be 
perfectly so ; but jrou must get well, and your 
little dear girl must be of the party, with her 
parents and friends, to give it a relish. I am 
sure you show no partiality but what is natural 
and praiseworthy in behalf of your daughter ; 
but I wonder my friends will not find her a 
play-fellow ; and I both hope and advise them 
not to venture along through tliis warfs^ of 
life without two strings at least to their bow. I 
had letters from France by last night's post, by 
which (by some fatality) I find not one of my 
letters has reached Mrs. Sterne. This gives me 
coucem, as it wears the aspect of unkindness, 
which she by no means merits from me. My 
wife and dear girl are coming to pay me a visit 
for a few months ; I wish I may prevail with 
them to tarry longer. You must permit mc, 
dear Mrs. J — , to make my Lydia known to you, 
if I can prevail with my wife to come and spend 
a little time in London, as she returns to France. 
I expect a small parcel: may I trouble you, 
before you write next, to send to my lodgings 
to ask if there is anything directed to me that 
you can inclose under cover ? I have but one 
excuse for this freedom, which I am prompted 
to use, from a persuasion that it is doing you 
pleasure to give you an opportunity of doing an 
obliging thing ; and as to myself, I rest satisfied, 
for 'tis only scoring up another debt of thanks 
to the millions I owe you both already. Receive 



a thousand and a thousand thanks, yes, and 
with them ten thousand friendly wishes for all 
you wish in this world. ICay my friend Mr. J— 
o<mtinue blessed with good health, and may his 
good lady get perfectly well, there being no 
woman's health or comfort I so ardently praj 
for. Adieu, my dear friends. Believe me most 
truly and faithfully yours, L. STIR5E. 

P.5.— In Eliza's last letter, dated from Si 
Jago, she tells me, as she does you, that she ij 
extremely ill. God protect her ! By this time 
surely she has set foot upon dry land at Madras. 
I heartily wish her well, and if Yorick was 
with her he would tell her so ; but he is cut of! 
from this, by bodily absence. I am present with 
her in spirit, however; but what is that? yon 
will say. 

CIV.— TO J— H— S— , Esq. 

CoxwouLD, Avg. U, 1767. 
Mt deab H— ,— I am glad all has p as sed with se 
much amity iwUr te et Jilium Mareum tmtm, sod 
that Madame has found graee in thy ii|^t. AH 
is weU that ends well— and so mneh for morsliE- 
ing upon it. I wish you oould, or would, take 
up your parable, and prophesy as much good 
concerning me and my affairs. Not one of my 
letters has got to Mrs. Sterne sinoe tbe notifica- 
tion of her intentions, which has a pitiful air on 
my side, though I have wrote her six or leven. 
I imagine she will be here the latter end of 
September ; though I have no date for H, Ixit 
her impatience, which, having suffered by my 
supposed silence, I am persuaded will make her 
fear the worst. If that is the case, she will fiy 
to England — a most natural conclusion. You 
did well to discontinue all oommeroe with 
Jamcs*s Powders. As you are so well, rejoice 
therefore, and let your heart be merry: mine 
ought, upon the same score ; for I never hare 
been so well since I left college, and should be 
a marvellous happy man, but for some reflections 
which bow down my spirits ; but if I live bnt 
even three or four years, I will acquit mysdf 
with honour— and— no matter I we win talk this 
over when we meet. If all ends as tempentely 
as with you, and that I find grace, etc. etc., I 
win come and sing Te Deurn^ or drink pocH/un 
devatum, or do anything in the world. I ahoold 
depend upon G — *s critique upon my head, m 
much as Moliere's old woman upon Ms comedies : 
when you do not want her society, let it be 
carried into your bed-chamber to flay her, cr 
clap it upon her bum— to — and give her my 
blessing as you do 11 

My postillion has set me aground for a week, 
by one of my pistols bursting in his hand, whidi 
he taking for granted to bo quite shot off, hs 
instantly feU upon Ms kneea and said. Oar 
Father which art in heaven, haUowed be tl^ 
name; at which, like a good Christian, hs 
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stopped, not remembering any more of it. The 
affair was not so bad as he at first thought, for 
it has only hurtUn two of his fingers (he says). 
I long to return to jrou, but I sit here alone as 
solitary and sad as a tom-cat, which by the bye 
is all the company I keep — he follows me from 
the parlour to the kitchen, into the garden, and 
every place. I wish I had a dog : my daughter 
will bring me one. And so God be about you, 
and strengthen your faith. I am ailectionately, 
dear cousin, yours, L. Stxbne. 

My service to the C — , though they are from 
home, and to Panty. 

CV.— TO MR AND MRS. J—. 

CoxwouLD, Avg, 13, 1767. 
Mt DBAS Fbiekds,— I but copy your great 
civility to me in writing you word that I have 
this moment received another letter, wrote 
eighteen days after the date of the last, from 
St. Jago. If our poor friend could have wrote 
another letter to England, you would in course 
have had it ; but I fear, from the circumstance 
of great hurry and bodily disorder in which she 
was when she despatched this, she might not 
have time. In case it has so fallen out, I send 
you the contents of what I have received ; and 
that is a melancholy history of herself and 
Bufferings since they left St. Jago — continual 
and most violent rheumatism, all the time — a 
fever brought on with fits, and attended with 
delirium and every tortifying symptom. The 
recovery from this left her low and emaciated 
to a skeleton. I give you the pain of this detail 
with a bleeding heart, knowing how much at 
the same time it will affect yours. The three or 
four last days of our journal leave us with hopes 
she will do well at last, for she is more cheerful, 
and seems to be getting into better spirits; 
and health will follow in course. They have 
crossed the line — are much becalmed, by which, 
with other delays, she fears they will lose their 
passage to Madras, and be some months sooner 
lor it at Bombay. Heaven protect her, for she 
suffers much, and with uncommon fortitude. 
She writes much to me about her dear friend 
Airs. J — in her last packet. In truth, my 
good lady, she loves and honours you from her 
heart ; but, if she did not, I should not esteem 
her, or wish her so well as I do. Adieu, my 
dear friends ; you have few in the world more 
truly and cordixdly yours, L. Stecne. 

P.S. — I have just received, as a present from 
A man I shall ever love, a most elegant gold 
suuff-box, fabricated for mo at Paris. Tis not 
the first pledge I have received of his friendship. 
Alay I presume to inclose you a letter of chit- 
cliat which I shall write to Eliza? I know you 
will write yourself, and my letter may have the 
honour to chap&'Wi yours to India. They will 



neither of them be the worse received for going 
together in comi>any, but I fear they will get 
late in the year to their destined port, as they 
go first to BengaL 

CVL— TO MISS STERNE. 

GoxwouLD, Aug, 24, 1767. 
I AH truly surprised, my dear Lydia, that my 
last letter has not reached thy mother and thy- 
self. It looks most unkind on my part, after 
your having wrote me word of your mother's 
intention of condng to England, that she has 
not received my letter to welcome you both; 
and though in that I said I wished you would 
defer your journey till March, for before that 
time I should have published my sentimental 
work, and should be in town to receive jrou, 
yet I will show you more real politesses than 
any you have met with in France, as mine will 
come warm from the heart. I am sony you are 
not here at the races, but lu fiU» champUret of 
the Marquis dc Sade have made you amends. I 
know B — very well, and he is what in France 
would be called admirable — that would be but 
so-so here. Tou are right — ^he studies nature 
more than any, or rather most, of the French 
comedians. If the Empress of Russia jmys him 
and his wife a pension of twenty thousand livres 
a year, I think he is very well off. The f oUy of 
staying till after twelve for supper— that you 
two excommunicated beings might have meat ! — 
* his conscience would not let it be served before.* 
Surely the Marquis thought you both, being 
English, could not be satisfied without it. I 
would have given, not my gown and cassock 
(for I have but one), but my topaz ring, to have 
seen the petits mattres et mattretaea go to mass, 
after having spent the night in dancing. As tc. 
my pleasures, they are few in compass. My 
poor cat sits purring beside me. Your lively 
French dog shall have his place on the other 
side of my fire ; but if he is as devilish as '«^en 
I last saw him, I must tutor him, for I will not 
have my cat ibused— in short, I will have no- 
thing devilish about me— a combustion will spoil 
a sentimental thought. 

Another thing I must desire — do not be 
alarmed — *tis to throw aU your rouge pots into 
the Sorgue before you set out. I will have no 
rouge put on in England. And do not bewail 

them as did her silver seringue or glister 

equipage, which she lost in a certain river ; but 
take a wise resolution of doing without rouge. 
I have been three day^ ago bad again with 
a spitting of blood ; and that unfeeling brute 
•*•*••* came and drew my curtains, and with a 
voice like a trumpet halloo'd in my ear, Z — ds, 
what a fine kettle of fish have you brought your- 
self to, Mr. S — ! In a faint voice I bade Iiim 
leave me, for comfort sure was never admini- 
stered in so rough a manner. Tell your mother 
I hope she wiU purchase what either of you may 
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want at Fans — ^^tis an occasion not to be lost. 
So write to me from Paris, that I may como and 
meet you in my post-chaise with my long-tailed 
horses, and the moment you have both put your 
feet in it, call it hereafter yours. Adieu, dear 
Lydia ; believe me what I ever shall be, your 
affectionate father, L. Sterne. 

I think I shall not write to Avignon any more, 
but you will find one for you at Pai^ Once more 
adieu. 

CVn.— TO SIR TV—. 

SepUmber 19, 1767. 
Mt deab Sir, — You are perhaps the drollest 
being in the universe — why do you banter me 
•o about what I wrote to you ? Tho' I told you, 
every morning I jumped into Venus' lap (mean- 
ing thereby the sea), was you to infer from that, 
that I leaped into the ladies' beds afterwards ? 
The body guides you — ^the mind me. I have 
wrote the most whimsical letter to a lady that 
was ever read, and talked of body and soul too. 
I said she had made me vain by saying she 
was mine more than ever woman was ; — ^but she 

is not the lady of Bond Street, nor Square, 

nor the lady who supped with me in Bond 
Street on scollop'd oysters, and other such 
things — ^nor did she ever go ttte-d-tAe with me 

to Salt HilL Enough of such nonsense. The 

past is over — and I can justify myself unto my- 
self—can you do as much ? No, 'faith ! * You 
can feel ! ' Ay, so can my cat, when he hears 
a female caterwauling on the house-top — but 
caterwauling disgusts me. I had rather raise 
a gentle flame than have a different one raised 
in me. Now I take Heaven to witness, after all 
this hadina^Cy my heart is innocent — and the 
sporting of my pen is equal, just equal to what 
I did in my boyish days, when I got astride of a 
stick, and gaUop'd away. The truth is this, 
that my pen governs me, not me my pen. You 
are much to blame if you dig for marie, unless 
you are sure of it. I was once such a puppy 
myself as to pare and bum, and had my labour 
for my pains, and tAvo hundred po\mds out of 
my pocket. Curse on farming ! (said I), I will 
try if the pen will not succeed better than the 
spade. The following up of that affair (I mean 
farming) made mo lose my temper, and a cart- 
load of turnips was (I thought) very dear at two 
hundred pounds. 

In all your operations may your own good 
■ense guide you— bought experience is the deviL 
Adieu, adieu I Believe me yours most truly, 

L. Sterne. 

CVin.-TO THB SAME. 

CoxwouLD, Sept. 27 f 1767. 
Dear Sir, — You are arrived at Scarborough 
when all tho world has left it ; but you are an 



unaccountable being, and so there is nothing 
more to be said on the matter. You wish me 
to come to Scarborough, and join you to read a 
work that is not yet finished. Besides, I haTs 
other things in my head. My wife will be here 
in three or four days, and I must not be found 
straying in the wilderness- but I have been 
there. As for meeting you at Bluit's, with all 
my heart — I will laugh, and drink my barley- 
water with you. As soon as I have greeted my 
wife and daughter, and hired them a house at 
York, I shall go to London, where you generally 
are in spring ; and then my Sentimental Journey 
will, I dare say, convince you that my feelings 
are from the heart, and that that heart is not of 
the worst of moulds— praised be God for my 
sensibility ! Though it has often made me 
wretched, yet I would not exchange it for til 
the pleasures the grossest sensualist ever felt 
Write to me the day you will be at York ; 'tii 
ten to one but I may introduce you to my wifis 
and daughter. BeUove me, my good sir, erer 
yours, L. Stkbke. 

CIX.— TO MR. PANCHAUD, AT PARIS. 

York, Oct 1, 1767. 
Dear Sir, — I have ordered my friend Becket to 
advance for two months your account which 
my wife this day delivcr'd. She is in raptures 
with all your civilities. This is to give yon 
notice to draw upon your correspondent, and 
Becket will deduct out of my publication. To- 
morrow morning I repair with her to Coxwould, 
and my Lydia seems transported with the sight 
of me. Nature, dear P — , breathes in all her 
composition ; and except a little vivacity, which 
is a fault in the world we live in, I am fully 
content with her mother's care of her; Pardon 
this digression from business, but 'tis natund 
to speak of those we love. As to the subscrip* 
tions which your friendship has procured me, 
I must have them to incorporate with my listi 
which are to be prefixed to the first volume 
My wife and daughter join in millions of 
thanks ; they will leave me the first of De- 
cember. Adieu, adieu 1 Believe me yoaii» 
most truly, L. Stkbne. 

ex.— TO MR. AND MRS. J—. 

Ck)XwouLD, Oct. 3, 1767. 
I HATE suffered under a strong desire for abofC 
this fortnight to send a letter of inquiries after 
the health and well-being of my dear friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. J — ; and I do assure you both 
'twas merely owing to a little modesty in my 
temper not to make my good-will troublesome, 
where I have so much, and to those I never 
think of but with ideas of sensibility and obli- 
gation, that I have refrain'd. Good God 1 to 
think I could be in town, and not go the first 
step I made to Gerrard Street ! My mind tad 
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body must be at sad variance with cacli other, 
should it ever fall out that it is not both the 
first and last place also where I shall betake 
myself, were it only to say, * God bless you.* 
I^Iay you have every blessing he can send you ! 
'tis a part of my litany, where you will always 
have a place whilst I have a tongue to repeat it. 
And so you heard I had left Scarborough, which 
you would no more credit than the reasons 
assigned for it. I thank you for it kindly, tho* 
you have not told me what they were ; being a 
shrewd divine, I think I can guess. I was ten 
days at Scarborough in Sep., and was hospitably 
entertained by one of the best of our Bishops ; 
who, as he kept house there, press'd me to be 
with him; and his household consisted of a 
gentleman and two ladies, which, with the 
good Bishop and myself, made so good a party 
that we kept much to ourselves. I made in 
this time a connection of great friendship with 
my mitred host, who would gladly have taken 
me with him back to Ireland. However, we 
nil left Scarborough together, and lay fifteen 
miles off, where we kindly parted. Now it 
was supposed (and have since heard) that I 
e'en went on with the party to liOndon ; and 
-'-.his, I suppose, was the reason assign'd for my 
being there. I daresay charity would add a 
little to the account, and give out that 'twas 
on the score of one, and perhaps both, of the 
ladies ; and I will excuse charity on that head, 
for a heart disengaged could not well have done 
better. I have been hard writing ever since, 
ftnd hope by Christmas I shall be able to give a 
gentle rap at your door, and tell you how happy 
I am to see my two good fr\ends. I assure you 
I spur on my Pegasus more violently upon that 
account, and am now determined not to draw 
bit till I have finished this Sentimental Journey ^ 
which I hope to lay at your feet, as a small 
(but a very honest) testimony of the constant 
truth with which I am, my dear friends, your 
ever obliged and grateful L. Sterne. 

P. 5. —My wife and daughter arrived here last 
night from France. My girl has returned an 
elegant accomplished little slut ; my wife— but 
I hate to praise my wife — 'tis as much as 
decency will allow to praise my daughter. I 
suppose they will return next summer to France. 
They leave me in a month to reside at York for 
the winter, and I stay at Ooxwoidd till the first 
of January. 

CXI. -TO MRS. F— . 

CoxwouLD, Friday, 
Dear Madam, — I return you a thousand thanks 
for your obliging inquiry after me. I got down 
last summer very much worn out, and much 
worse at the end of my journey. I was forced 
to call at his Grace's house (the Archbishop of 
York) to refresh myself a couple of days upon 



the road near Doncaster. Since I got home to 
quietness, and temperance, and good books, and 
good hours, I have mended, and am now very 
stout, and in a fortnight's time shall perhaps be 
as well as you yourself could wish me. I have 
the pleasure to acquaint you that my wife and 
daughter are arrived from France. I shall be 
in town to greet my friends by the first of 
January. Adieu, dear madam. Believe me 
yours sincerely, L. Stebne. 

CXII.— TO MRS. H— . 

CoxwouLD, Oct 12, 1767. ' 
EvEB sinpe my dear H — wrote me word she was 
mine more than ever woman was, I have been 
racking my memory to inform me where it was 
that you and I had that affair together. People 
think that I have had many, some in body, some 
in mind ; but, as I told you before, you have 
had me more than any woman : therefore you 
must have had me, H — , both in mind and in 
body. Now I cannot recollect where it was, 
nor exactly when ; it could not be the lady in 

Bond Street, or Grosvenor Street, or Square, 

or Pall Mall. We shall make it out, H — , when 
we meet — I impatiently long for it — 'tis no 
matter — I cannot now stand writing to you to- 
day. I will make it up next post, for dmner is 
upon table ; and if I make Lord F — stay, he 
will not frank this. How do you do? Which 
parts of Tristram do you like best ? God bless 
you. Yoiurs, L. Sterne. 

CXni.— TO MR. AND MRS. J—. 

COXWOULD, November 12, 1767. 
FoBorVE me, dear Mrs. J — , if I am trouble- 
some in writing something betwixt a letter and 
a card, to inquire after you and my good friend 
Mr. J — , whom 'tis an age since I have heard 
a syllable of. I think so, however, and never 
more felt the want of a house I esteem so much, 
as I do now when I can hear tidings of it so 
seldom, and have nothing to recompense my 
desires of seeing its kind possessors but the 
hopes before me of doing it by Christmas. I 
long sadly to see you, And my friend Mr. J — . 
I am still at Coxwould ; my wife and girl^ here. 
She is a dear good creature ; affectionate, and 
most elegant in body and mind. She is all 
Heaven could give me in a daughter, but like 
other blessings, not given, but lent; for her 
mother loves Franpe, and this dear part of me 
must be torn from my arms to follow her mother, 
who seems inclined to establish her in France, 
where she has had many advantageous offers. 
Do not smile at my weakness, when I say I 



^ Mrs. MedAlle tliinks an apology may be necessary 
for publiahing this letter. The best she can offer is, that 
it was written by a fond parent (whose commendations 
she is proud of) to a Ttry sincere li-iend. 
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don't wonder at it, for she is as accomplish'd a 
slut as France can produce. You shall excuse 
all this : if you won't, I desire Mr. J — to be 
my advocate; but I know I don't want one. 
With what pleasure shall I embrace your dear 
little pledge, whom I hope to see every hour 
increasing in stature, and in favour both with 
God and man ! I kiss all your hands with a 
most devout and friendly heart. No man can 
wish you more good than your meagre friend 
docs ; few so much, for I am, with infinite cordi- 
ality, gratitude, and honest affection, my dear 

Mrs. J — , your ever faithful L. Sterke. 

• 

P.S. — My Sentimental Journey will please 
Mrs. J — , and my Lydia : I can answer for those 
two. It is a subject which works well, and suits 
the frame of mind I have been in for some time 
past. I told you my design in it was to teach 
us to love the world and our fellow-creatures 
better than we do ; so it runs most upon those 
gentler passions and affections which aid so 
much to it. Adieu, and may you and my 
worthy friend I^Ir. J — continue examples of 
the doctrine I teach. 

CXrV.— TO MRS. H— . 

Ck)xwouLD, Nov, 15, 1767. 
Now be a good dear woman, my H — , and 
execute these commissions well; and when I 
•eo you I will give you a kiss— there's for you I 
But I have something else for you which I am 
fabricating at a great rate, and that is my Scnti- 
mental Journey, which shall make you cry as 
much as it has affected mc, or I will give up 
the business of sentimental writing, and write 
to the body, that is, H — , what I am doing in I 
writing to you ; but you are a good body, which 
is worth a half a score mean souls. I am yours, 
etc. etc., L. Shandt. 

CXV.-TO A— L-E, Esq. 

CoxwouLD, November 19, 1767. 
You make yourself unhappy, dear L — e, by 
imaginary ills, which you might shun instead 
of putting yourself in the way of. Would not 
any man in his senses fly from the object he 
adores, and not waste his time and hit health 
in increasing his misery by so vain a pursuit ? 
The idol of your heart is one of ten thousand. 
The Duke of ~— has long sighed in vain ; and 
can you suppose a woman will listen to you that 
is proof against titles, stars, and red ribands? 
Her heart (believe me, L— e) will not be taken 
in by fine men, or fine speeches. If it should 
ever feel a preference, it will choose an object 
for itself, and it must be a singular character 
that can make an impression on such a being ; 
•he has a platonic way of thinking, and knows 
love only by name. The natural reserve of her 
character, which you complain of, proceeds not 



from pride, but from a superiority of under- 
standing, which makes her despise every m&D 
that turns himself into a f ooL Take my advice, 

and pay your addresses to Miss . She esteems 

you, and time will wear off an attachment which 
has taken so deep a root in your heart. I pit/ 
you from my soul, but we are all bom with pas- 
sions which ebb and flow (else they would plsy 
the devil with us) to different objects; and ths 
best advice I can give you, L — e, is to turn the 
tide of yours another way. I know not whether 
I shall write again while I stay at Coxwoold. 
I am in earnest at my sentimental work, and 
intend being in town soon after Christmas. In 
the meantime, adieu. Let me hear from yoa; 
and believe me, dear L — , yours, etc., 

L. SlEBKb 

CXVI.— TO THE EARL OF w 

Ck)XWOUU), November 28, 1767. 
I^It Lord, — ^Tis with the greatest pleasure I 
take my pen to thank your Lordship for your 
letter of inqiury about Yorick. He has worn ost 
both his spirits and body«iith the Sentimefdal 
Journey. 'Tis true that an author must feel 
himself, or his reader will not ; but I have torn 
my whole frame into pieces by my feelings. 1 
believe the brain stands as much in need cl 
recruiting as the body ; theref pre I shall set out 
for town the twentieth of next month, after 
having recruited myself a week at York. I 
might indeed solace myself with my wife (who 
is come from France), but in fact I have losg 
been a sentimental being, whatever your Lord- 
ship may think to the contrary. The world has 
imagined, because I wrote Tristram Shandy, 
that I was myself more Shandean than I really 
over was. Tis a good-natured world we live in, 
and we are often painted in divers coloois, 
according to the ideas each one frames in his 
head. A very agreeable lady arrived three yeszs 
ago at York, in her road to Scarborough. I had 
the honour of being acquainted with her, and 
was her cJiaperon, All the females were very 
inquisitive to know who she was. * Do not teQ, 
ladies : 'tis a mistress my wife has recommended 
to me ; nay, moreover, has sent me from France.' 
I hope my book will please you, my Lord, and 
then my labour will not be totally in vain. If 
it is not thought a chaste book, mercy on them 
that read it, for they must have warm imsgins- 
tions indeed I Can your Lordship forgive my 
not making this a longer epistle ? In short I 
can but add this, which you already know, that 
I am, with gratitude and friendship, my Lord, 
your obedient faithful, L. Stxrni. 

If your Lordship is in town in spring, I should 
be happy if you became acquainted with xny 
friends in Gerrard Street. You would esteem 
the husband and honour the wife : she is the 
reverse of most of her sex. They luKw Tirioof 
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I ; &I1Q but one, that of pleasing her 

L 

'II.— TO HIS EXCELLENCY SIR 
51—. 



CoxwoDLD, Dtc, 3, 1767. 
kR Friend, — For though you aro his 
icy, and I still but Parson Yorick, I still 
ill you so ; and were you to be next 
r of Russia, I could not write to you or 
: you under any other relation. I felid- 
I, I don't say how much, because I oan't. 
3 had something like a kind of revelation 
ne, which pointed out this track for you 
h you are so happily advanced : it was 
yr my wishes for you, which were ever 
enough to impose upon a visionary brain ; 
liought I actually saw you just where 
1 are, and that is just, my dear Macart- 
Lcre you should be. I should long, long 
e acknowledged the kindness of a letter 
8 from Fetersburgh, but hearing daily 
s you was leaving it — ^this is the first 
mew well vilvert my thanks would find 
3w they will find you I know well, that 
lame I ever knew you. In three weeks I 
ss your hand, and sooner, if I can finish 
iimciital Journey, The deuce take all 
tnts I I wish there was not one in the 
My wife is come to pay me a sentimental 
. far as from Avignon, and the polUesse 
from such a proof of her urbanity has 
me of a month's wiiting, or I had been 
1 now. I am going to lie-in, being at 
aas at my full reckoning; and unless 
shall bring forth is not pressed to death 
se devils of printers, I shall have the 
of presenting to you a couple of as dean 
3 ever chaste brain conceived ; they are 
mo too, mais ccla n'empecJie paa. I put 
ame down with many wrong and right 
lilies f knowing you would take it not well 
. not make myself happy with it. Adieu, 
kT friend. Believe me yours, etc, 

L. Stebne. 
—If you see 3Hr. Crawfurd, tell bim I 
kiiu kindly. 

CXVIIL— TO A— L— E, Esq. 

CoxwouLD, December 7, 1767. 
L — , — I said I would not perhaps write 
Dre, but it would be unkind not to reply 
itercsting a letter as yours. I am certain 

ly depend upon Lord 's promises ; he 

ke care of you in the best manner he can ; 
)ur knowledge of the world, and of lan- 
. in particular, will make you useful in 
partment. If his Lordship's scheme does 
sceed, leave the kingdom : go to the east, 
tho west, for travelling woidd be of in- 
icrvice to both your body and mind. But 



more of this when we meet. Now to my own 
affairs. — I have had an offer of exchanging two 
pieces of preferment I hold hero, for a living of 
three hundred and fifty pounds a year in Surrey, 
about thirty miles &om London, and retaining 
Coxwonld and my prebendaryship ; the country 
also is sweet; but I will not, cannot, come to 
any determination tUl I have consulted with 
you and my other friends. I have groat offers 
too in Ireland— the Bishops of G — and R — are 
both my friends ; but I have* rejected every 
proposal, unless Mrs. S. and my Lydia could 
accompany me thither. I live for the sake of 
my girl, and with her tweet light burthen in 
my arms, I could get up fast the lull of prefer- 
ment, if I choose it ; but without my Lydia, if 
a mitre was offered me, it would sit uneasy 
upon my brow. Mrs. S.'s health is insupport- 
able in England; she must return to France, 
and justice and humanity forbid me to oppose 
it I will allow her enough to live comfortaJi>ly 
until she can rejoin me. My heart bleeds, L — e, 
when I think of parting with my child ; 'twill 
be like the separation of soul and body, and 
equal to nothing but what passes at that tre- 
mendous moment ; and like it in one respect, 
for she will be in one kingdom whilst I am in 
another. You will laugh at my weakness, but 
I cannot help it, for she is a dear disinterested 
girL As a proof of it, when she left Coxwould, 
and I bade her adieu, I pulled out my purse and 
offered her ten guineas for her private pleasures. 
Her answer was pretty, and affected me too 
much : ' No, my dear papa, our expenses of 
coming from France may have straitened you ; 
I would rather put a hundred guineas into your 
pocket than take ten out of it.' I burst into 
tears. But why do I practise upon your feelings 
by dwelling on a subject that will touch your 
heart? It is too much melted already by its 
own suffering, L — e, for me to add a pang or 
cause a single sigh. Gk)d bless you ! I shall hope 
to greet you by New-year's Day in perfect health. 
Adieu, my dear friend; I am most truly and 
cordially yours, L. SlERNl. 

CXLX.-TO J— H— S— , Esq. 

[December 17C7.] 
LiTEBAS vestras lepidissimas, mi consobrine, 
consobrinis meis omnibus carior, acoepi die 
Veneris ; sed posta non rediebat versus Aqui- 
lonem eo die, alitor scripsissem prout deside- 
ladas. Nesdo quid est materia cum me, sed 
sum fatigatus et egrotus de melL uxore plus 
quam unquam— et sum possessus cum diabolo 
qui pellet me in urbem — et tu es possessus cum 
eodem malo spiritu qui te tenet in deserto esse 
tentatum ancillis tui9» et perturbatum uxoro 
tu&— crede mihi, mi Antoni, quod isthssc non 
est via ad salutem siva hodiemam ; sive eter 
nam ; num tu incipis cogitare de pecuniA quse, 
ut ait Sanctus Faidus, est radix ommss oialo- 
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rum, et non satis dicis in corde tuo, e^o Antonias 
de Castcllo InlinuOy sum jam quadraginta et 
plus axmos natus, et explevi octayum meum 
lustrum, et tempus est me curare, et meipsum 
Antonium facere hominem felicem et liberum, 
et mihimet ipsi bencfacere, ut cxhortatur Solo- 
mon, qui dicit qu6d nihil est melius in hfLc vitA 
qudm qudd homo vivat fcstivd et qudd edat et 
bibat, et bono fruatur quia hoc est sua portio ct 
dos in hoc mun^o. 

Nunc tc scire vellemus, qudd non debco esse 
reprehendi pro f cstinando cundo ad Londinum, 
quia Deus est testis, qudd non propero prse 
gloria, et iiro me ostendere ; nam diabolus istc 
qui me intrant, non est diabolus vanus, at con- 
sobrinus suus Lucifer — scd est diabolus ama- 
bundus, qui non vult sinere me esse solum ; 
nam cOm non oumbenbo cum uxore med, sum 
mentulatior qu&m par est — et sum mortaliter in 
amore — et sum fatuus ; ergo tu me, mi care 
Antoni, excusabis, quoniam tu fuisti in amoro, 
iet per mare et per terras ivisti et fcstinftsti 
•icut diabolus codcm te propellente diabolo. 
Habeo multa ad te scribere — scd scribo hanc 
epistolam in domo coffeatariil et plcnfl sociorum 
strepitosorum, qui non permittent me cogitare 
unam cogitationem. 

Saluta amicimi Panty meum, cujus Uteris 
respondebo — saluta amicoa in domo Gisbrosensi, 
et oro, credas me vinculo consobrinitatis et 
amoris ad te, mi Antoni, dcrlnctissimum. 

L. Sterne. 

CXX.-TO ME. AND MES. J—. 

York, Dec, 23, 17G7. 
I WAS afraid that either Mr. or Mrs. J — , or 
tlieir little blossom, was drooping, or that some 
of you were ill, by not having the pleasure of a 
line from you, and was thinking of writing again 
to inquire after you all, when I was cast down 
myself with a fever, and bleeding at my lungs, 
which had confined me to my room near three 
weeks, when I had the favour of yours, which 
till to-day I have not been able to thank you 
both kindly for, as I most cordially now do, as 
well as for all your professions and proofs of 
good-will to me. I will not say I have not 
balanced accounts with you in this. All I know 
is, that I honour and value you more than I do 
any good creatures upon earth, and that I could 
not wish your happiness, and the success of 
whatever conduces to it, more than I do, was I 
your brother ; but, good God ! are we not all 
brothers and sisters who are friendly, virtuous, 
and good ? Surely, my dear friends, my illness 
has been a sort of sympathy for your afflictions 
upon the score of your dear little one. I am 
worn down to a shadow ; but as my fever has 
loft me, I net off the latter end of next week 
with my friend Mr. Hall fur town. I need not 
tell my friends in Qerrard Street I shall do my- 
self the honour to visit them before either Lord 



or Lord , etc. etc. I thank you, m^ 

friend, for what you say so kindly abor 
daughter : it shows your good heart ; for i 
is a stranger, 'tis a free gift in you, hat 
she is known to you slic sliall win it fairly, 
alas ! when this event is to happen ii it 
clouds. Mrs. S. has hired a house ready 
nished at York till she returns to France 
my Lydia must not leave her. 

What a sad scratch of a letter ! but I am v 
my dear friends, both in body and mind ; lo 
bless you ! You will see me enter like a ^k» 
I tell you beforehand not to be frightenei 
am, my dear friends, with the truest attaehi 
and esteem, ever yours, L. Snu 

CXXI.— TO THE SA3IE. 

Old Bond Street, Jan. 1, [17K 
Not knowing whether the moisture of 
weather will permit me to give my kind fric 
in Gerrard Street a call this morning for 
minutes, I beg leave to send them all the g 
wishes, compliments, and respects I owe th 
I continue to mend, a!id doubt not but t 
with all other evils and uncertainties of ' 
will end for the best. I send all complkoi 
to your firesides this SuncLay night— I 
Ascough the wise, Miss Pigot tho witty, y 
daughter the pretty, and so on. If LordC 
is with you, I beg my dear Mrs. J— » 
present the inclosed to him ; *tAvill add to tl 
millions of obligations I already owe you. I am 
sorry that I am no subscriber to Soho tba 
season. It deprives me of a pleasure worth 
twice the subscription ; but I am just going to 
send about this quarter of the town, to see if it 
is not too late to x'rocure a ticket, undisposeil 
of, from Bomo of my Soho friends ; and, if I can 
succeed, I wiU either send or wait upon yoa 
with it by half an hour after three to-morrov; 
if not, my friend will do me the joatioe to 
believe me truly miserable. I am half engaged, 
or more, for dinner on Sunday next, but will 
try to get disengaged in order to be with my 
friends. If I cannot, I will glide like a shadov 
uninvited to Gerrard Street some day this 
week, that wo may eat our bre&d and meat in 
love and peace together. €rod bless you both I 
I am, with tho most sincere rdgard, your ever 
obliged, L. STEBin. 

CXXII.— TO THE SAMR 

Old Bond Stbebt, Mandaf, 
Mt dear Friends,— I have never been i 
moment at rest since I wrote yesterday about 
this Soho ticket. I have been at a Secretary of 
State to get one ; have been upon one faiee 
to my friend Sir G— M — , Mr. Lascelles, and 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, without mentioning five more. 
I believe I could as soon get you a place at 
Court, for everybody is going ; Imt I will go out 
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and try a new circle, and if you do not hear 
from me by a quarter after three, you may con- 
clude I have been unfortunate in my supplica- 
tions. I send you this state of the affair, lest 
my silence should make you think I had 
neglected what I promised — but no ; Mrs. J — 
knows me bet tier, and would never supppose it 
would be out of the head of one who is with so 
muoh truth her faithful friend, 

L. STEnNE. 



CXXIII.— TO THE SAME. 

Thursday, Old Bond Stbeet. 
A THOUSAND thanks, and as many excuses, my 
dear fiiends, for the trouble my blunder has 
given you. By a second note- 1 am astonished I 
could read Saturday for Sunday, or make any 
mistake in a card wrote by Mrs. J— s, in 
which my friend is as unrivalled, as in a 
hundred greater excellencies. 

I am now tied down neck and heels (twice 
over) by engagements every day this week, or 
most joyfully would have trod the old pleasing 
road from Bond to Gerrard Street. My books 
will be to be had on Thursday, but possibly on 
Wednesday in the afternoon. I am quite well, 
but exhausted with a room full of company 
every morning till dinner. How do I lament I 
cannot eat my morsel (which is always sweet) 
with such kind friends ! The Sunday following 
I will assuredly wait upon you both, and will 
come a quarter before four, that I may have 
both a little time and a little daylight, to see 
Mrs. J — 's picture. I beg leave to assure my 
friends of my gratitude for all their favours, 
with my sentimental thanks for every token of 
their good-will. Adieu, my dear friends. I am 
truly yours, L. St£BNE. 



CXXIV.— FKOM DR. EUSTACE, IN AME- 
RICA, TO THE REV. MR. STERNE, 
WITH A WALKING-STICK. 

8IB, — ^When I assure you that I am a great 
admirer of Tristram SJiandy, and have, ever 
since his introduction into the world, been one 
of liis most zealous defenders against the re- 
peated assaults of prejudice and misapprehen- 
sion, I hope you will not treat this unexpected 
appearance in his company as an intrusion. 

You know it is an observation, as remarkable 
for its truth as for its antiquity, that a simili- 
tude of sentiments is the general parent of 
friendship. It cannot be wondered at that I 
should conceive an esteem for a person whom 
nature had most indulgently enabled to frisk 
and curvet with ease through all these intrica- 
cies of sentiments, which, from irresistible pro- 
pensity, she had impelled me to trudge through 
without merit or distinction. 



The only reason that gave rise to this address 
to you is my accidentally having met with a 
piece of true Shandean statuary, — I mean, 
according to vulgar opinion, for to such judges 
both appear equally destitute of regularity or 
design. It was made by a very ingenious 
gentleman of thu province, and x>rcsented to 
the late Governor Dobbs ; after his death Mrs. 
D. gave it me. Its singularity made many 
desirous of procuring it ; but I had resolved at 
first not to part with it, till, upon reflection, I 
thought it would be a very proper, and probably 
not an unacceptable, compliment to my favour- 
ite author, and in his hands might prove as 
ample a field for meditation as a button-hole or 
a broom-stick. I have the honour to be, eta 
etc 



CXXV.— MR. STERNE'S ANSWER. 

London, February 9, 1768. 
Sib, — I this moment received your obliging 
letter, and Shandean piece of sculpture along 
with it, of both which testimonies of your 
regard I have the justest sense, and return you, 
dear sir, my best thanks and acknowledgment. 
Tour walking-stick is in no sense more Shan 
daick than in that of its having more handles 
than one: the parallel breaks, only in this, 
that, in using the stick, every one will take the 
handle which suits his convenience. In Trit- 
tram Shandy, the handle is taken which suits 
their passions, their ignorance, or their scnsi. 
bility. There is so little true feeling in the 
herd of the world, that I wish I could have got 
an act of parliament, when the books first 
appeared, that none but wise men should look 
into them. It is too much to write books, and 
find heads to understand them. The world, 
however, seems to come into a better temper 
about them, the people of genius here being to 
a man on its side ; and the reception it has met 
with in France, Italy, and Germany, has en- 
gaged one part of the world to give it a second 
reading. The other, in order to bo on the 
strongest side, has at length agreed to speak 
well of it too. A few hypocrites and Tartuflfes, 
whose approbation could do it nothing but dis- 
honour, remain unconverted. 

I am very proud, sir, to have had a man like 
you on my side from the beginning ; but it is 
not in the power of every one to taste humour, 
however he may wish it ; it is the gift of God ; — 
and, besides, a true feeler always brings half 
the entertainment along with him: his own 
ideas are only called forth by what he reads, 
and the vibrations within him entirely corre- 
spond with those excited. 'Tis like reading him- 
self, and not the book. 

In a week's time I shall be delivered of two 
volumes of the SentivMntal Travels of Mr. 
Yorick through France and Italy ; but alas ! the 
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•hip Bails three days too soon, and I have but 
to lament it deprives me of the pleasure of 
presenting them to you. 

Believe me, dear sir, with great thanks for 
the honour you have done me, with true 
esteem, your obliged hiunble servant, 

Laurence Stebne. 



CXXVI.— TO L- S-N, Esq. 

Old Bond Street, Wednesday. 
Deab Sib,— Your commendations are very 
flattering. I know no one whose judgment I 
think more highly of; but your partiality for 
me is the only instance in which I can call it in 
question. Thanks, my good sir, for the prints — 
I am much your debtor for them. If I recover 
from my ill state of health, and live to revisit 
Coxwould this summer, I will decorate my 
study with them, along with six beautiful pic- 
tures I have already of the sculptures on poor 
Ovid's tomb, which were executed on marble at 
Bome. It grieves one to think such a man 
should have died in exile, who wrote so well on 
the art of love. Do not think me encroaching 
if I solicit a favour; 'tis either to borrow or 
beg (to beg if you please) some of those touched 
with chalk which you brought from Italy. I 
believe you have three sett; and if you can 
spare the imperfect one of cattle on coloured 
paper, 'twill answer my purpose, which is 
namely this, to give a friend of ours. You may 
be ignorant she has a genius for drawing, and 
whatever the excels in she conceals, and her 
humility adds lustre to her accomplishments. 
I presented her lost year with colours, and an 
apparatus for painting, and gave her several 
lessons before I left town. I wish her to follow 
this art, to be a complete mistress of it ; and it 
is singular enough, but not more singular than 
true, that she does not know how to make a 
cow or a sheep, though she draws figures and 
landscapes perfectly well; which makes mc 
wish her to copy from good prints. If you 
eomo to town next week, and dine where I am 
engaged next Sunday, call upon me and take me 
with you. I breakfast with Mr. Beauderc, and 
am engaged for an hour afterwards with Lord 
O — ; so let oiir meeting be either at your house 
or my lodgings. Do not be late, for we will go, 
half an hour before dinner, to see' a picture 
executed by West, most admirably: he has 
caught the character of our friend— such good- 
ness is painted in that face, that when one 
looks at it, let the soul be ever so much unhar- 
monized, it is impossible it should remain so. 
I will send you a set of my books. They will 
take with the generality. The women will read 
this book in the parlour, and Tristram in the 
bed-chamber. Good night, dear sir. I am 
going to take my whey, and then to bed. 
Believe me yours most truly, L. Stbbnb. 



CXXYIL— TO MISS STEUNE. 

Feb. 20, Old Bond Stbeet. 
Mt deabest Ltdla,— My SerUimaital Jaurneif, 
you say, is admired in York by every one, sou 
'tis not vanity in me to tell you that it is so 
less admired here ; but what is the gratificatioa 
of my feelings on this occasion? The want of 
health bows me down, and vanity harbours not 
in thy father's breast. This Vile influena— be 
not alarmed, I think I shall get the better of it, 
and shall be with you both the first of Maj ; 
and if I escape, 'twill not be for a long period, 
my child, unless a quiet retreat and peace of 
mind can restore me. The subject of my letter 
has astonished me. She could but know little 
of my feelings to tell thee that, under the top- 
position I should survive thy mother, I should 

bequeath thee as a legacy to . No, mj 

Lydia ! 'tis a lady whose virtues I wish thee to 
imitate that I shall entrust my girl to — I nesn 
that friend whom I have so often talked and 
wrote about. From her you wiU leam to be an 
affectionate wife, a tender mother, and a sin- 
cere friend ; and you cannot be intimate vit^ 
her without her pouring some part of the mil!!: 
of human kindness into your breast, which leill 
serve to check the heat of your own temper, 
which you partake in a small degree of. Nor 
will that amiable woman put my Lydia under 
the painful neoessity to fly to India for protec- 
tion, whilst it is in her power to grant her s 
more powerful one in England. But I think, 
my Lydia, that thy mother will survive me: 
do not deject her spirits with thy apprehensuw 
on my account. I have sent you a necklace, 
buckles, and the same to your mother. My giil 
cannot form a wish that is in the power of her 
father, that he will not gratify her in ; and I 
cannot in justice be less kind to thy mother. I 
am never alone. The kindness of my friends ii 
ever the same. I wish, though, I had thee to 
nurse me ; but I am denied that. Write to me 
twice a week, at least. God bleis thee, my 
child, and believe me ever, ever, thy affec- 
tionate father, L. & 

CXXVIIL-TO MR& J—. 

Tueiday. 
Youb poor friend is scarce able to wiite ; he has 
been at death's door this week with a plenrisj. 
I was bled three times on Thursday, and blis- 
tered on Friday. The physiciaa says I am better. 
God knows, for I feel myself sadly wrong, and 
shall, if I recover, be a long while of gaining 
strength. Before I have gone throu^ half thii 
letter, I must stop to rest my weak hand abote 
a dosen times. Mr. J — was so good to ca& 
upon me yesterday. I felt emotions not to be 
described at the sight of him, and he owqoyed 
me by talking a great deal of jo«» J)% itti 
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Mn. J — , entreat him to come to-morrow or 
next day, for perhaps I have not many days or 
hours to live. I want to ask a favour of him, if 
I find myself worse — that I shall heg of you, if 
in this wrestling I come off conqueror. My 
spirits are fled— 'tis a bad omen. Do not weep, 
my dear lady — your tears are too precious to 
( shed for me. Bottle them up, and may the cork 
never be drawn. Dearest, kindest, gentlest, and 
best of women I may health, peace, and happi- 
ness prove your handmaids ! If I die, cherish 
the remembrance of me, and forget the follies 
which you so often condemned — which my heart, 
not my head, betrayed me into. Should my 
child, my Lydia, want a mother, may I hope you 
will (if she is left parentless) take her to your 
bosom. You are the only woman on earth I can 
depend upon for such a benevolent action. I 
wrote to her a fortnight ago, and told her what 
I trust she will. find in you.* Mr. J — will be 
a father to her ; ho will protect her from every 
insult, for he wean a sword which he has served 
his country with, and which ho would know how 
to draw out of the scabbard in defence of inno- 
cence. Commend me to him, as I now commend 
you to that Being who takes under his care the 
good and kind part of the world. Adieu. All 
grateful thanks to you and Mr. J — . Your 
poor affectionate friend, L. SiEBNB. 



CXXIX.— TO 



1 BEHELD her tender look — her pathetic 

eye petrified my fluids — the liquid dissolution 
drowned those once bright orbs — the late sym- 
pathetic features, so pleasing in their harmony, 
are now blasted — withered— and are dead ; her 
charms are dwindled into a melancholy which 
demands my pity. Yes, my friend, our once 
sprightly and vivacious Harriot is that very 
object tiiat must thrill your souL How aban- 
doned is that heart which bulges the tear of 
innocence, and is the cause — the fatal cause — of 
overwhelming the spotless soul, and plunging 
the yet untainted mind into a sea of sorrow and 
repentance ! Though bom to protect the fair, 
does not man act the part of a demon ? — ^first 
alluring by his temptations, and then triumph- 
ing in his victory. When villany gets the ascen- 
dency, it seldom leaves the wretch till it has 
thoroughly polluted him.— -T***"***, once the 
joyous companion of our juvenile extravagances, 
by a deep-laid scheme, so far ingratiated himself 
into the good graces of the old man, that even 
he, with all his penetration and experience (of 
which old folks generally pique themselves), 
could not perceive his drift, and, like the good- 
ness of his own heart, believed him honourable. 
Had I knovm his pretensions, I would have 

^ From this drcnmstance it may bo conjectared that 
this letter was written oa Tuesday, the ttih of March 
1768, ten days before Mr. Sterne died. 



flown on the wings of friendslup, of r^ard, of 
affection, and rescued the lovely innocent from 
the hands of the spoiler. Be not alarmed at my 
declaration. I have been long bound to her in 
the reciprocal bonds of affection ; but it is of a 
more delicate stamp than the gross materials 
nature has planted in us for procreation. I hope 
ever to retain the idea of innocence, and love her 
still: I would love the whole sex were they 
equally deserving. 

taking her by the hand — the other 

thrown round her waist — after an intimacy 
allowing such ^eedoms — with a look deceitfully 
pleasing, the villain poured out a torrent of 
protestations; and, though oaths are sacred, 
swore with all the fortitude of a conscientious 
man, the depth of his love — the height of his 
esteem — the strength of his attachment. By 
these and other artful means to answer his aban- 
doned purpose (for which you know he is but 
too well qualified) — ^gained on the open inex- 
perienced heart of the generous Harriot, and 
robbed her of her brightest jeweL Oh England ! 
where are your senators ? where are your laws? 
Ye heavens \ where rests your deadly thunder? 
why are your bolts restrained from overwhelm- 
ing with vengeance this vile seducer? — I, my 
friend — I was the minister sent by justice to 
revenge her wrongs — Bevenge ! I disclaim it — 
to redress her wrongs. The news of aflliction 
flies— I heard it, and posted to •••*, where, for- 
getting my character — this is the style of the 
enthusiast — it most became my character— I 
saw him in his retreat — I flew out of the clmiso 
— caught him by the collar — and in a tumult of 
passion demanded — sure, if anger is excusable, 
it must be when it is excited by a detestation of 
vice — I demanded him to restore — alas 1 what 
was not in his power to return. Vengeance ! — 
and shall these vermin— these spoilers of the 
fair— these murderers of the mind— lurk and 
creep about in dens secure to themselves, and 
pilli^e all around them? Distracted with my 
rage, I charged him with his crime — exploded 
his baseness — condemned his villany — while 
coward guilt sat on his sullen brow, and, like a 
criminal oonscious of his deed, tremblingly pro- 
nounced his fear. He hoped means might be 
found for a sufiScient atonement — offered a 
tender of his hand as a satisfaction, and a life 
devoted to her service as a recompense for his 
error. His humiliation struck me — 'twas the 
only means he could have contrived to assuage 
my anger. I hesitated— paused— thought— and 
still must think on so important a concern. 
Assist me— I am half afraid of trusting my 
Harriot in the hands of a man whose charactcor 
I too well know to be the antipodes of Harriot's : 
he all fire and dissipation— she all meekness and 
sentiment ! Nor can I think there is any hope 
of reformation: the offer proceeds more from 
surprise or fear, than justice and sincerity. The 
world— the world will exclaim, «nd my Harriot 
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be a cast-off from society. Let her — I had rather 
see her thus, than miserably linked for life to a 
lump of vice. She shall retire to some comer 
of the world, and there weep out the remainder 
of her days in sorrow — forgetting the wretch 
who has abused her confidence, but ever remem- 
bering the friend who consoles her in retirement. 
You, my dear Charles, shall bear a part with 
me in the delightful task of whispering * peace 
to those who are in trouble, and healing the 
broken in spirit.* Adieu. 

Laurence Sterns. 

CXXX.— TO THE SAME, 

Sib, — I feel the weight of obligation which your 
friendship has laid ui>on me, and if it should 
never be in my power to make you a recompense, 
I hope you will be recompensed at the resurrec- 
tion of the just I hope, sir, we shall both be 
' found in that catalogue ; and we are encouraged 
to hope, by the example of Abraham's faith, even 
against hope, I think there is at least as much 
probability of our reaching and rejoicing in the 
haven where we would be, as there was of the old 
patriarch's having a child by his old wife. There 
is not any person, living or dead, whom I have 
60 strong a desire to see and converse with as 
yourself. Indeed, I have no inclination to visit 
or say a syllable to but a few persons in this 
lower vale of vanity and tears, beside you ; but 
I often derive a peculiar satisfaction in con- 
versing with the ancient and modem dead, who 
yet live and speak excellently in their works. 
My neighbours think me often alone, and yet at 
such times I am in company with more than five 
hundred mutes — each of whom, at my pleasure, 
commimicates his ideas to me by dumb signs, 
quite as intelligibly as any person living can do 
by the uttering of words. They always keep the 
distance from me which I direct, and with a 
motion of my hand I can bring them as near to 
me as I please. I lay hands on fifty of them 
sometimes in an evening, and handle them as I 
like : they never complain of ill-usage ; and when 
dismissed from my presence, though ever so 
abruptly, take no offence. Such convenience is 
not to be enjoyed, nor such liberty to be taken 
with the living. Wo are bound, in point of good 
manners, to admit all our pretended friends 
when they knock for an entrance, and dispense 
with all the nonsense or impertinence which 
they broach till they think proper to withdraw ; 
nor can we take the liberty of humbly and 
decently opposing their sentiments without ex- 
citing their disgust, and being in danger of 
their splenetic representation after they have 
left us. 

I am weary of talking to the many— -who, 
though quick of hearing, are so slow of heart to 
belieie — propositions which are next to self- 
evident. You and I were not cast in one mould, 
— corporal comparison will attest it, — and yet we 



are fashioned so much alike that we may pass 
for twins. Were it possible to take an inventory 
of all our sentiments and feelings— just and 
unjust — ^holy and impure, there would appear 
as little difference between them as there is 
between instinct and reason, or wit and mad- 
ness: the barriers which separate these— lib 
the real essence of bodies — escape the picrdsg 
eye of metaphysics, and cannot be pointed out 
more clearly than geometricians define a straight 
line, which is said to have length without 
breadth. O ye learned anatomical aggregates, 
who pretend to instruct other aggregates ! be as 
candid as the sage whom ye pretend to revere, 
and tell them that all you know is, that joa 
know nothing ! 

1 have a mort to communicate to you on 

different subjects — my mountain will be in 
labour till I see you; and then — what then?— 
why, you must expect to see it bring forth-a 
mouse. I therefore beseech you to have a watch- 
ful eye to the cats ! — But it ia said that mice 
were designed to be killed by cats — cats to be 
worried by dogs, etc etc This may be trae— 
and I think I am made to be killed by my ooogh, 
which is a perpetual plague to me. What, h 
the name of sound lungs, has my cough to do 
with you, or you with my cough ? 

I am, sir, with the most perfect affection and 
esteem, yo\ir humble servant, L. Steb^k. 

CXXXI.— T0*»*» 

Dear Sir, — I have received your kind letter of 
critical, and, I will add, of parental advice, 
which, contrary to my natural humour, set wt 
upon looking gravely for half a day together. 
Sometimes I concluded you had not spoke out, 
but had stronger grounds for your hints acd 
cautions than what your good-nature knew bow 
to tell me, especially with regard to prudence, 
as a divine ; and that you thought in your heart 
the vein of humour too free for the solemn 
colour of my coat. A meditation upon Death 
had been a more suitable trimming to it, I own ; 
but then it could not have been set on by me. 
Mr. F — , whom I regard in the class I do joo, 
as my best of critics and well-^wishers, prcachci 
daily to me on the some text : ' G«t your pie- 
ferment first, Lory,' he lays, 'and then writs 
and welcome.' But suppose preferment is long 
a coming, and, for aught I know, I may not be 
preferred till the resurrection of the just, and 
am all that time in labour, how must I bear mj 
pains ? Like pious divines ? or rather like aUe 
philosophers, knowing that one passion is only 
to be combated with another? But to 1» 
serious (if I can), I will use all reasonable 
caution, only with this caution along with it, 
not to spoil my book, that is the air and ong^ 
nality of it, which most reiemble the anther; 
and I fear it is the number of these aUfhter 
touches which make- tli9 rffiwnihlaiin, sad 
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iilcntify it from all others of the same stamp, 
AvliicU this understrapping virtue of prudence 
would oblige me to strike out. A very able 
Critic, and one of my colour too, who has read 
over TrUtranif made answer, upon my saying I 
would consider the colour of my coat as I cor- 
rected it, that that idea in my head would 
render my book not worth a groat. Still I 
promise to be cautious ; but deny I have gone 
as far as Swift : he keeps a due distance from 
Kabclais ; I keep a due distance Irom him. 
Swift has said a hundred things I durst not say, 
unless I was Dean of St. Patrick's. 

I like your caution, ' ambitiosa recides onui- 
menta.' As I revise my book, I will shrive my 
conscience upon that sin, and whatever orna- 
ments arc of that kind shall be defaced without 
mercy. Ovid is justly censured for being 
' ingenii sui amator ;' and it is a reasonable hint 
to me, as I'm not sure I am clear of it. To sport 
too much with your wit, or the game that wit 
has pointed out, is surfeiting ; like toying with 
a man's mistress, it may be very delightful 
soloceraent to the inamorato, but little to the 
bystander. Though I plead guilty to part of 
the charge, yet it would greatly alleviate the 
crime if my readers knew how much I have 
suppressed of this device. I have burnt more 
wit than I have published, on that very account, 
since I began to avoid the fault, I fear, I may 
yet have given proofs of. I will reconsider 
Slop's fall, and my too minute description of 
it ; but in general, I am persuaded that the 
happiness of the Cervantic humour arises from 
this very thing — of describing silly and trifling 
events with the circumstantial pomp of great 
ones. Perhaps this is overloaded, and I can 
ease it. I have a project of getting Tristram 
put into the hands of the Archbishop, if he 
comes down this autumn, which will ease my 
mind of all trouble upon the topic of discretion. 
I am, etc. L. Stebne. 

CXXXIL— TO MK. B-. 

ExETEB, July 1765. 
Sib,— The inclosed was quite an Impromptu of 
Yorick's after he had been thorou^ly soused. 
He drew it up in a few moments wiUiout stop- 
ping his pen. I should be glad to see it in your 
intended collection of Mr. Sterne's memoirs, 
etc. If you should have a copy of it, you will 
be able to rectify a misapplication of a term 
that Mr. Sterne could never be guilty of, as one 
great excellence of his writing lies in the most 
happy choice of metaphors and allusions — such 
as showed his philosophic judgment, at the 
same time that they display his wit and genius — 
but it is not for me to comment on, or correct, 
so great an originaL I should have sent this 
fragment as soon as I saw Mrs. Medalle's adver- 
tisement, had I not been at a distance from my 
papers. I expect much entertainment from 



this posthumous work of a man to whom no 
one is more indebted for amusement and in- 
struction than, sir, your humble servant, 

S. P. 

AN lUPROMPTU. 

No— not one farthing would I give for such & 
coat in wet weather, or dry. If the sun shines, 
you are sure of being melted, because it closes 
so tight about one ; if it rains, it is no more a 
defence than a cobweb— a very sieve, o* my 
conscience ! that lets through every drop, and, 
like many other things that are put on only for 
a cover, mortifies you with disappointment, and 
makes you curse the impostor, when it is too 
late to avail one's self of the discovery. Had I 
been wise, I ihould have examined the claim 
the coat had to the title of 'Defender of the 
Body,' before I had trusted my body in it; I 
should have held it up to the light, like other 
suspicious matters, to have seen how much it 
was likely to admit of that which I wanted to 
keep out — whether it was no more than such a 
frail, flimsy, contexture of flesh and blood, as I 
am fated to carry about with mo through every 
tract of this dirty world, could have comfort- 
ably and safely dispensed with in so short a 
journey — taking into my account the chance of 
spreading trees, thick hedges o'erhanging the 
road, with twenty other coverts that a man 
may trust his head under, if he is not violently 
pushed on by that d — d stimulus — you know 
where — that will not let a man sit still in eno 
place for half a minute together, but, like a 
young mettlesome tit, is eternally on the fret, 
and is for pushing on still farther — or if the poor 
scared devil is not hunted tantivy by a hue and 
cry with gyves and a halter dangling before his 
eyes ; now in either case he has not a minute to 
throw away in standing still, but, like King 
Lear, must brave 'the peltings of a pitiless 
storm,' and give heaven leave to 'rumble ita 
bellyful — spit fire — or spout rain,' as spitefully 
as it pleoseth, without finding the inclination 
or the resolution to slacken his pace, lest some- 
thing should be lost that might have been 
gained, or more gotten than he well knows how 
to get rid of. Now, had I acted with as much 
prudence as some other good folks, I could 
name many of them who have been made b — pa 
within my remembrance, for having been hooded 
and muffled up in a larger quantity of this dark 
drab of mental manufacture than ever fell to 
my share, and absolutely for nothing else— aa 
will be seen when they are undressed another 
day. Had I but as much as might have been 
taken out of their cloth, without lessening much 
of the size, or injuring the least the shape, or 
contracting aught of the doublings and foldin^^s, 
or confining to a less circumference the sui)erD 
sweep of any one cloak that any one b — p ever 
wrapt himself up in~I should never have givea 
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this coat a place upon my shoulders. I sliould 
have seen by the liglit, at one glance, how little 
it would keep out of rain by how little it would 
keep in of darkness. This a coat for a rainy 
day? Do pray! madam, hold it up to that 
window — did you ever see such an iUAuArww coat 
since the day you could distinguish between a 
coat and a pair of breeches ? My lady did not 
understand derivatives, and so could not see 
quite through my splendid pun. Pope Sixtus 
would have blinded her with the same ' dark- 
ness of excessive light.* What a flood of it 
breaks in through this rent 1 what an irradia- 
tion beams through that! what twinklings, 
what sparklings as you wave it before your eyes 
in the broad face of the sun ! Make a fan out 
of it for the ladies to look at their gallants with 
at church. It has not served me for one pur- 
pose — it will serve them for two. This is ooaree 



stuff, of worse manufacture than the cloth—] 
it to its proper use, for I love when things t 
and join well— make a philtre' of it while tl 
is a drop to be extracted. I know but one tb 
in the world that will draw, drain, or suck 1 
it, and that is, neither wool nor flax~ma1[ 
make anything of it but a vile, hypocritical ( 
for me— for I never can say, «u6 Joft>t (whate 
Juno might), that ' it is a pleasure to be wei 

L. Steum 

>Tht8 sIItMion fs improper. A philtre origii 
sf gniflcs a lore-potion ; and as it is used as a noun I 
the verb jdMUtoIc, it murt si^lfy a ttravmer^ not a mi 
Cloth is soinetimes used for the purpose of draining 
means of its pores, or capillary tubes, bat its actk 
contrary to philtrat ion. His meaning is obrionsenoi 
but as he drew np this fragment without stopping 
pen, as I was iofonned, it is no wonder he erred ii 
application of some oS his terms. 
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CHAPTER L 

Showing two Things: firsts what a Edbdaic 
Fellow LONOINUS Rabelaicus %8 ; and, 
secondly, how cavdHerly he begins hia Book. 

Mt dear and thrice reverend brethren, as well 
Archbishops and Bishops, as the rest ot the 
inferior clergy ! would it not be a glorious thing, 
if any man of genius and capacity amongst us 
for such a work, was fully bent within himself 
to sit down immediately and compose a through- 
stitched system of the Kerukopaedia, fairly 
setting forth, to the best of his wit and memory, 
and collecting for that purpose all that is need- 
ful to be known and understood of that art ? — 
Of what art? cried Panurge. Good God! an- 
swered Longinus (making an exclamation, but 
taking care at the same time to moderate his 
voice), why, of the art of making all kinds of 
your theological, hebdodomical, rostrummical, 
humdrummical, what-dy'e-call-ems. I will be 
shot, quoth Epistemon, if all this story of thine 
of a roasted horse is simply no more than S 
Sausages! quoth Panurge. Thou hast fallen 
twelve feet and about five inches below the 
mark, answered Epistemon, for I hold them to 
be Sermons — which said word (as I take the 
matter) being but a word of low degree, for a 
book of high iliQboric, Longinus Rabelaicus was 
foreminded to usher and lead in his disserta* 
tion with as much pomp and parade as he 
could afford ; and for my own part, either I 
know no more of Latin than my horse, or the 
Kerukopaedia is nothing but the art of making 
*em. And why not, quoth Gymnp^, of preach- 
ing them when we have done? Believe me, 
dear souls, this is half in half ; and if some skil- 
ful body would but put us in a way to do this 
to some tune — Thou wouldst not have them 
chanted surely? quoth Triboulet, laughing. — 
No, nor canted neither! quoth Gynmast, crying 
— but what I mean, my friends, says Longinus 
Rabelaicus (who is certainly one of the greatest 
critics in the western world, and as Rabelaic a 
fellow as ever existed) — what I mean, says he, 
interrupting them both, and resuming his dis- 
course, is this, that if all the scattered rules of 
the Kerukopaedia could be but once carefully 
collected into one code, as thick as Panurgc's 



head, and the whole eleanfy digested— {pooh, says 
Panuxge, who felt himself aggrieved) — and bound 
up, continued Longinus, by way of a regular 
institute, and then put into the hands of every 
licensed preacher in Great Britain and Lreland, 
just before he began to compose, I maintain it 
—I deny it flatly, quoth Panurge— What ? an- 
swered Longinus Rabelaicus, with all the temper 
in the world. 

OHAPTER n. 

In which the Reader will begin to form a Judg- 
ment of what an Historical, Dramatical, 
AnecdoHeal, AUegorical, and Comical Kind 

' of a Work he ?ias got hold of . 

HoMEKAS, who had to preach next Sunday 
(before God knows whom), knowing nothing at 
all of the matter, was all this while at it as 
hard as he could drive in the very next room ; 
for, having fouled two dean sheets of his own, 
and being quite stuck fast in the entrance upon 
his third general division, and finding himself 
unable to get either forwards or backwards with 
any grace— 'Curse it,' says he (thereby excom- 
municating every mother's son who should think 
differently), ' why may not a man lawfully call 
in for help in this, as well as any other human 
emergency ?' So without any more argumenta- 
tion, except starting up and nimming down 
from the top shelf but one the second volume 
of Clark, though without any felonious inten- 
tion in so doing, he had begun to clap me in 
(making a joint first) five whole pages, nine 
round paragraphs, and a dozen and a half of 
good thoughts all of a row ; and because there 
was a confounded high gallery, was transcribing 
it away like a little deviL Now, quoth Homenas 
to himself, ' though I hold all this to be fair and 
square, yet, if I am found out, there will be the 
deuce and all to pay.'— TFA^ are all the bells 
riTiging backwards, you ladt what is all tluU 
crowd about, honest mant Homenas was got 
upon Doctor Clark's back, sir— And what of that, 
my lad t—Why, an* please you, he has broke his 
neck, and fractured his skull, and befouled him^ 
self into the bargain, by a fall from t'*e pulpU 
two stories high, Alas ! poor Homenas ! Uome- 

i7 
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nas has done his business ! Homenas will never 
preach more while breath is in his body. — No, 
faith, I shall never again be able to tickle it off 
as I have done. I may sit up whole winter 
nights baking my blood with hectic watchings, 
and write as solid as a father of the Church — or 
I may sit down whole summer days, evaporat- 
ing my spirits into the £lnest thoughts, and 
write as florid as a mother of it, — in a word, I 
may compose myself off my legs, and preach till 
I burst, and when I have done, it will be worse 
than if not done at alL — Pray, Mr, Suck-a-one, 
who held forUi last Sunday f Doctor Clark, / 
trow, tayi one. Pray, what Doctor Clark ? tays 
a second. Why, Homenas' Doctor Clark, quoth 
a third, O rare Homenas ! cries a fourth. Your 
servant, Mr. Homenas, quoth a fifth. Twill be 
all over with me, by Heaven ! I may as well 
put the book from whence I took it. Here 
Homenas burst into a flood of tears, which fall- 
ing down belter skelter, ding dong, without any 
kind of intermission for six minutes and almost 
twenty-five seconds, had a marvellous effect 
upon his discourse ; for the aforesaid tears, do 
you mind, did so temper the wind that was 
rising upon the aforesaid discourse, but falling 
for the most part perpendicularly, and hitting 
the spirits at right angles, which were mounting 
horizontally all over the surface of his harangue, 
they not only played the devil and all with the 
sublimity, but moreover the said tears, by their 
nitrous quality, did so refrigerate, precipitate, 
and hurry down to the bottom of his soul, all 
the unsavoury particles which lay fermenting 
(as you saw) in the middle of his conception, 
that he went on in the coolest and chastest 
style (for a soliloquy, I think) that ever mortal 
man uttered. 

' This is really and truly a very hard case,' 
continued Homenas to himself. — Panurge, by 
the bye, and all the company in the next room, 
hearing all along every syllable he spoke! for 
you must know that, notwithstanding Panurge 
Lad opened his mouth as wide as he could for 



his blood, in order to give a round answer to 
Longinus Rabelaicus' interrogation, which con- 
cluded the last chapter — yet Homenas' rhetoric 
had poured in so like a torrent, slapdash throogh 
the wainscot amongst them, and happening at 
that uncritical crisis when Panurge had jast 
put his ugly face into the above-said posture of 
defence, that he stopt short — he did indeed ; and 
though his head was full of matter, and he hid 
screwed up every nerve and muscle belonging 
to it, till all cried crack again, in order to giTe 
a due projectile force to what he was going to 
let fly full in Longinus Babelaicus' teeth, vfao 
sat over against him, yet for all that, he bad 
the continence to contain himself, for he stopt 
short, I say, without uttering one word except 
Z — ds. Many reasons may be assigned for this, 
but the most true, the most strong, the most 
hydrostatical, and the most philosophical reason, 
why Panurge did not go on, was, that the fore- 
mentioned torrent did not so drown his voiee 
that he had none left to go on with. God help 
him, poor fellow ! so he stopt short (as I hsTe 
told you before) ; and all the time Homenas vas 
speaking, he said not another word, good or 
bad, but stood gaping and staring, like what 
you please, so that the break, marked thus— 
which Homenas* grief had made in the middle 
of his discourse, which he could no more help 
than he could fly — ^produced no other change in 
the room where Longinus Sabelaicus, £pi&te- 
mon. Gymnast, Triboulet, and nine or ten more 
honest blades had got Kerukopaedizing to- 
gether, but that it gave time to Gymnast to 
give Panurge a good squashing chuck under ha 
double chin; which Panurge taking in good 
part, and just as it was meant by Gymnast, be 
forthigrith shut his mouth, and gently sitting 
down upon a stool, though somewhat eccentri- 
cally and out of neighbour's row, but listening 
as all the rest did with might and main, they 
plainly and distinctly heard every lyllable d 
what you will find reoorded in the veiy next 
chapter. 
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THE HISTOEY OF 

A GOOD WARM WATCH-COAT, 

WITH WEIGH THE PBE8KNT P0SSEB80S 

IS i;OT CONTENT TO COVER HIS OWN SHOULDERS, UNLESS HE CAN CUT OUT 
OF IT A PETTICOAT FOR HIS WIFE AND A PAIR OF BREECHES 

FOR HIS SON.> 

A POLITICAL BOMANCE. 



Sir, — In my last, for want of somothing better 
to write about, I told you what a world of fend- 
ing and proving we have had of late in this little 
village' of ours, about an old cast pair of black 
plush breeches,' which John,* our parish clerk, 
about ten years ago, it seems, had mode a pro- 
mise of to one Trim,* who is our sexton and dog- 



1 As the following piece was suppressed daring the 
lifetime of Mr. Sterne, and as tlicro are some grounds 
to beliere that it was not intended by him for publica- 
tion, an apology may be deemed necessary for inserting 
it in the present edition of his works. It must bo 
acknowledged that a mere jeu desprii relating to a 
private dispute, which could interest only a few, and 
which was intended to divert a small drde of friends, 
was with great propriety concealed while it might tend 
to revire departed animosities, or give pain to any of 
the persons who were concerned in so trifling a contest. 
And these considerations seem to have had weight with 
those to whom the ics. was entrusted: it not having 
been made public until many years after it was written, 
nor until most of the gentlemen mentioned in it were 
dead. After the lapse of more than twenty years, it 
may be presumed that there cin be no Impropriety In 
giving one of the earliest of Mr. Sterne's bagatetles a 
place among his more Important performances. The 
slightest sketches of a genius are too valuable to be 
neglected; and the present edition would be Incom- 
plete, if this composition, written immediately before 
Tristram Shandy, and which msy be considered as the 
precursor of it, was omitted. As the whole of it alludes 
to facts and circumstances confined to the dty of York, 
it will be necessary to observe, that it was occasioned 
by a controversy between Dr. Fountayne and Dr. Top- 
ham, in the year 1758, on a charge made by the latter 
against the former of a breach of promise, In withhold- 
ing from him soire preferment which he had reason to 
expect. For the better illustration of this little satire, 
a few notes are added from the pamphlets which ap- 
peared while this insignificant difference was agi- 
Uting. 

a York. 

' The commfssaryshlp of Pickering and Pockllngton. 

* Dr. John Fountayne, Dean of York. 

* Dr. Topham. 



whippcr. To this you write me word that you 
have had more than either one or two occasiona 
to know a great deal of the shifty behaviour of 
the said Master Trimf and that you are asto- 
nished, nor can you for your soul conceive, how 
80 worthless a fellow, and so worthless a thing 
into the bargain, could become the occasion of 
so much racket as I have represented. 

Now, though you do not say expressly you 
could wish to hear any more about it, yet I see 
plainly enough I have raised your curiosity ; and 
therefore, from the same motive that I slightly 
mentioned it at all in my last letter, I will in 
this give you a full and very circumstantial 
account of the whole affair. 

But, before I begin, I must first set you right 
in one very material point, in which I havo 
misled you, as to the true cause of all this up- 
roar amongst us, which does not take its rise, as 
I then told you, from the affair of the breeches, 
but, on the contrary, the whole affair of the 
breeohei has taken its rise from it. — To under- 
stand which, you must know that the first be- 
ginning of the squabble was not betwixt John 
the parish clerk and Trim the sexton, but be- 
twixt the parson^ of the parish and the said 
Master Trim, about an old tDcUeh-coat,* that had 
hung up many years in the church, which Trim 
had set hia heart upon; and nothing would 
serve Trim but he must take it home, in order 
to have it converted into a vfarm under-petticoat 
for his wife, and a jerkin for himself, against 
winter, to which, in a plaintive tone, he most 
humbly begged his reverence would consent. 

I need not tell you, sir, who have so often felt 
it, that a principle of strong compassion trans- 
ports a generous mind sometimes beyond what 



> Dr. Button, Archbishop of York. 

s A patent place, in the gift of the Archbishop, which 
had been given to Dr. Topham for his life, and which, 
in 1758, he solicited to have granted to one of his family 
after his death. 

2F 
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is strictly right. The parson was within an 

ace of being an honourable example of this very 

crime ; for no sooner did the distinct words, 

petticoat— poor icifc — varm, — ^Binter^ strike npon 

his ear, but his heart warmed ; and before Trim 

had well got to the end of his petition (being a 

gentleman of a frank open temper), ho told him 

he was welcome to it with all hii heart and 

souL But Trim^ says he, as you see I am but 

just got down to my living, and am an utter 

stranger to all parish matters, knowing nothing 

about this old watch-coat you beg of me, having 

never seen it in my life, and therefore cannot 

be a judge whether *tii fit for such a purpose, 

or, if it is, in truth know not whether 'tis mine 

to bestow upon you or not — you must have a 

week or ten days* patience, till I can make 

some inquiries about it ; and if I find it is in 

my power, I tell you again, man, your wife is 

heartily welcome to an under-petticoat out of 

it, and you to a jerkin, was the thing as good 

again as you represent it. 

It is necessary to inform you, sir, in this 
place, that the parson was earnestly bent to 
serve Trim, in this affair, not only from the mo- 
tive of generosity, which I have justly ascribed 
to him, but likewise from another motive, and 
that was by making some sort of recompense for 
a multitude of small services which 2Vtm had 
occasionally done, and indeed was continually 
doing (as he was much about the house), when 
his own man was out of the way. For all these 
reasons together, I say, the parson of the parish 
intended to serve Trim in this matter to the 
utmost of his power. All that was wanting was, 
previously, to inquire if any one had a claim to 
it, or whether, as it had time immemorial hung 
up in the church, the taking it down might not 
raise a clamour in the parish. These inquiries 
were the things that Tnm dreaded in his heart; 
he knew very well that, if the parson should but 
say one word to the church-wardens about it, 
there would be an end to the whole affair. For 
this, and some other reasons not necessary to 
bo told you at present. Trim was for allowing 
no time in this matter, but, on the contrary, 
doubled his diligence and importunity at the 
vicarage-house, — plagued the whole family to 
death, — prest his suit morning, noon, and night ; 
and, to shorten my story, teased the poor gentle- 
man, who was but in an ill state of health, 
almost out of his life about it. 

You win now wonder when I tell you, that 
all this hurry and precipitation on the side of 
Master Trim produced its natural effect on the 
side of the parson, — a suspicion that all was not 
right at the bottom. 

He was one evening sitting alone in his study, 
weighing and turning this doubt every way in 
his mind, and after an hour and a halfs serious 
deliberation upon the affair, and running over 
Trim's behaviour throughout, he was just say* 
injt to himself. It 7nust be so, when a sudden rap 



at tho door put an end to his soliloquy, and 
in a few minutes to his doubts too ; for a 
labourer in the town, who deemed himself past 
his fifty-second year, had been returned by the 
constables in the militia list, and he had come 
with a groat in his hand to search the parish 
register for his age. The parson bid the poor 
fellow put the groat into his pocket, and goiato 
tho kitchen ; then shutting the study door, snd 
taking down the parish register,— YTfto liion, 
says he, 5t(^ I may find something liert about (kk 
self'Samt tcaich-coat t He had scarce unclasped 
tho book, in saying this, when he popped on the 
very thing ho wanted, fairly wrote in the £nt 
page, pasted to the inside of one of the coven, 
whereon was a memorandum about the very 
thing in question, in these express words:— 
Memorandum — * The great watch-coat was pur- 
chased and given, above two hundred years ago, 
by the lord of the manor, to this parish church, 
to tho sole use and behoof of the poor sextons 
thereof, and their successors for ever, to be 
worn by them respectively in winterly cM 
nights, in ringing complines, passing beUs, elc., 
which the said lord of the manor had dose is 
X)ity to keep the poor wretches warm, and for 
the good of his own soul, for which they were 
directed to pray,' etc Just Heaven I said the 
parson to himself, looking upwards, vhai on 
eKape have I had I Give this for an nnder-pcUi- 
coat to Trim's wife / / would not have consented 
to stick a desecration to be primaU of all Enj- 
land ; nay, I would not hare disturbed a sinote 
button of it for all my tithes. 

Scarce were the words out of his moatb, 
when in pops Trim, with the whole subject of 
the exclamation under both his arms,— I mj 
under both his arms, for he had actually got it 
ript and out out ready, his own jerkin under 
one arm, and the petticoat under the other, in 
order to carry to the tailor to be made up, and 
had just stepped in, in high spirits, to show 
the parson how cleverly it had held out. 

There are now many good similes subnstiBg 
in the world, but which I havo time neither to 
recollect nor look for, which would give yon 
a strong conception of the astonishment asd 
honest indignation which this unexpected stroke 
of Trim*s impudence impressed upon the pfu- 
son's looks : let it suffice to say, that it exceeded 
all fair description, as well as all power of pro- 
per resentment, — except this, that Trim was 
ordered, in a stem voice, to lay the bundles 
down upon the table, to go about his business, 
and wait upon him, at his peril, the next morn- 
ing, at eleven precisely. Against this hour, 
like a wise man, the parson had sent to desire 
John, tho pariah clerk, who bore an exceeding 
good character as a man of truth, and who, hsT* 
ing moreover a pretty freehold of about eighteea 
pounds a year in the township, was a leading 
man in it, and upon the whole was sueh a one, 
of whom it might be said, that he rather did 
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honour to his office than that his office did 
honour to him, — him he sends for, with the 
church-wardens, and one of the sidesmen, a 
grave, knowing old man, to be present ; for as 
Trim had withheld the whole truth from the 
parson touching the watch-coat, he thought it 
probable he would as certainly do the same 
thing to othefs. Though this, I said, was wise, 
the trouble of the precaution might have been 
spared ; because the parson's character was un- 
blemished, and he had ever been held by the 
world in the estimation of a man of honour and 
integrity. — Trim's character, on the contrary, 
was as well known, if not in the world, at least 
in all the parish, to be that of a little dirty, 
pimping, pettifogging, ambidextrous fellow, who 
neither cared what he did or said of any, pro- 
vided he could get a penny by it. This might, 
I said, have made any precaution needless ; but 
you must know, as the parson had in a manner 
but just got down to his living, he dreaded the 
consequences of the least ill impression on his 
drst entrance among his parishioners, which 
would have disabled him from doing them the 
good he wished ; so that out of regard to his 
flock, more than the necessary care due to him- 
self, he was resolved not to lie at the mercy of 
wliat resentment might vent, or malice lend an 
oar to. 

Accordingly, the whole matter was rehearsed, 
from first to last, by the parson, in the manner 
I have told you, in the hearing of John the 
parish clerk, and in the presence of Trim. 

Trim had little to say for himself, except 
' that the parson had absolutely promised to 
befriend him and his wife in the affair to the 
utmost of his power ; that the watch-coat was 
certainly in his power, and that he might still 
f;ive it him if ho pleased.* 

To this the parson's reply was short, but 
strong : ' That nothing was in hit power to do 
but what he could do honestly; that in giving 
the coat to him and hii wife, he should do a 
manifest wrong to the next sexton, the great 
watch-coat being the most comfortable part of 
the place ; that he should, moreover, injure the 
right of his own successor, who would be just 
£0 much a worse patron as the worth of the coat 
amounted to ; and, in a word, he declared that 
Lis whole intent in promising that coat was 
charity to Tnm, but wronff to no man, — that 
was a reserve, he said, made in all cases of this 
liind : and he declared solemnly, in verbo sacer- 
dotis, that this was his meaning, and was so 
understood by Tnm himself.' 

With the weight of this truth, and the great 
good sense and strong reason which accompanied 
all the parson said on the subject, poor Trim was 
driven to his last shift, and begged he might be 
suffered to plead his right and title to the watch- 
coat, if not by promise, at least by servitude, — it 
was well known how much he was entitled to it 
upon these scores: that he had blacked the 



parson's shoes without count, and greased his 
boots about fifty times; that he had run for 
e^^ in the town upon all occasions — whetted 
the knives at all hours — catched his horse, and 
rubbed him down ; that for his wife, she had 
been ready npon all occasions to char for them ; 
and neither he nor she, to the best of his re- 
membrance, ever took a farthing, or anything 
beyond a mug of ale. To this account of his 
services, he begged leave to add those of his 
wishes, which, he said, had been equally great. 
He affirmed, and was ready, he said, to make 
it appear, by a number of witnesses, 'he had 
drunk his reverence's health a thousand times 
(by the bye he did not add, out of the parson's 
own ale)— that he had not only drunk his health, 
but wished it, and never came to the house but 
asked his man kindly how he did ; that in par- 
ticular about half a year ago, when his reve- 
rence cut his finger in paring an apple, he went 
half a mile ^ to ask a cunning woman what was 
good to staunch blood, and actually returned 
with a cobweb in his breeches pocket. Nay, 
says Trim, it was not a fortnight ago, when 
your reverence took that strong purge, that I 
went to the far end of the whole town to borrow 
you a close-stool ; and came back, as the neigh- 
bours who flouted me will all bear witness, with 
the pan upon my head, and never thought it too 
much.' Trim concluded this pathetic remon- 
strance with saying, 'he hoped his reverence's 
heart woidd not suffer him to requite so many 
faithful services by so unkind a return : that 
if it was so, as he was the first, so he hoped he 
should be the last example of a man of his con- 
dition so treated.' This plan of Trim's defence, 
which Trim had put himself upon, could admit 
of no other reply than a general smile. Upon 
the whole, let me inform you that all that could 
be said jpro and con, on both sides, being fairly 
heard, it was plain that Trim in every part of 
this affair had behaved very ill ; and one thing, 
which was never expected to be known of him, 
happened in the course of this debate to como 
out against him, namely, that he had gone and 
told the parson, before he had ever set foot in 
his parish,* John his parish clerk, his church- 
wardens, and some of the heads of the parish, 
were a parcel of scoundrels. . . . Upon the up- 
shot, Trim was Idck'd out of doors, and told at 
his peril never to come there again. 

^ ' Long before anything of my patent was thought of, 
I not only most sincerely lamented the Archbishop's 
illness, but made it my bnsinesa to inquire after evciy 
place and remedy that might help his Grace in his com- 
plaint.'— Extract of a Letter firom Dr. Topham, p. 26 of 
Dr. Fountayn^s Aruwer, 

' In Dr. Fonntayne's Pamphlet, pages 18 and 19, Dr. 
Topham is charged with having assured Archbishop 
Button, before he came into the diocese, that the Dean 
and Chapter of Toric were a set 'of strange people, and 
that he would find it very d>JkuH^ If not impoisibk^ tc 
live upon good terms with thera. 
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At first Trim huffed and bounced moit terribly 
—swore he would get a warrant— that nothing 
would serve him but he would call a bye-law, 
.and tell the whole parish how the parson had 
misused him; but cooling of that, as fearing 
the parson might possibly bind him over to his 
good behaviour, and, for aught he knew, might 
send him to the house of correction, he lets the 
parson alone, and to revenge himself falls foul 
upon the clerk, who has no more to do in the 
quarrel than you or I— rips up the promise of 
the old— cast— pair of black— plush — breeches; 
and raises an uproar in the town about it, not- 
withstanding it had slept ten years. But all this, 
you must know, is looked upon in no other light 
but as an artful stroke of generalship in Trim 
to raise a dust, and cover himself under the dis- 
graceful chastisement he has undergone. 

If your curiosity is not yet satisfied, I will 
now proceed to relate the haUle of the hneches 
in the same exact manner I have done that of 
the watch-coat. 

Be it known, then, that about ten years ago, 
when John was appointed parish clerk of this 
church, this said Trim, took no small pains to 
get into John's good graces, in order, as it after- 
wards appeared, to coax a promise out of him 
of a pair of breeches, which John had then by 
him, of black plush, not much the worse for 
wearing. Trim only begged, for God's sake, 
to have them bestowed upon him when John 
should think fit to cast them. 

Trim was one of those kind of men who loved 
a bit of finery in his heart, and would rather 
have a tatterM rag of a better body's than the 
best plain whole thing his wife could spin him. 

John, who was naturally unsuspicious, made 
no more difficulty of promising the breeches 
than the parson had done in promising the 
great-coat ; and indeed with something less re- 
serve — because the breeches were John*i own, 
and he could give them, without wrong, to whom 
he thought fit. 

It happened, I was going to say unluckily, but 
I should rather say most luckily for Trim, for 
he was the only gainer by it, that a quarrel, 
about some six or eight weeks after this, broke 
out between tJie late parson of the parish > and 
John the clerk. Somebody (and it was thought 
to be nobody but Trim) had put into the parson's 
head 'that John's desk' in the church was at the 
least four inches higher than it should be— that 
the thing gave offence, and was indecorous, inas- 
much as it approached too near upon a level 
with the parson's desk itself.' This hardship 
the parson complained of loudly, and told John, 
one day after prayers, ' he could bear it no longer, 
and would have it altered, and brought down 



1 Archbishop Herring. 

*Thi8 alludes to the right of appointing preachers for 
the vacant stalls, which Dr. Fuumuyne, as Dean of Yc: V, 
claimed against the Archbishop. 



as it should be.' John made no other reply bot 
* that the desk was not of his raising ; that *twu 
not one hair-breadth higher than he found it; 
and that as he found it, so he would leave it. la 
short, he would neither make an encroachment, 
nor suffer one.' The late parson might have hii 
virtues, but the leading part of his character 
was not humiliti/ ; so that John's stiffness in 
this point was not likely to reconcile mattea 
This was Trim's harvest. 

After a friendly hint to JoJm to stand bia 
ground, away hies Trim to muke his market 
at the vicarage. What passed there I will not 
say, intending not to be uncharitable ; so shall 
content myself with only guessing at it from tlie 
sudden change that appeared in 2Vtni'< dress for 
the better— for he had left his old ragged coat, 
hat, and wig, in the stable, and was come forth 
strutting across the churchyard yclad in a good 
charitable cast coat, large hat, and wig, which 
the parson had just given him. — Ho ! ho ! hollo, 
John/ cries Trim, in an insolent bravo, as loud 
as ever he could bawl ; see here, my lad, how 
fine I am ! The more shame for you, uuwered 
John, seriously. Do you think, Trim, says he, 
such finery, gained by such services, becomes 
you, or can wear well? — Fye upon it. Trim 1 1 
could not have expected this from you, con- 
sidering what friendship you pretended, and 
how kind I have ever been to you — ^how many 
shillings and sixpences I have generously lent 
you in your distresses. — Nay, it was but the 
other day that I promised you these black pkuh 
breeches I havo on. — Rot your breeches, quoth 
Trim (for Trim^s brain was half tum'd with his 
new finery) — ^rot your breeches, says he ; I would 
not take them up were they laid at my door. 
Give them, and be d — d to you, to whom you 
like — ^I would have you to know I can have a 
better pair of the parson's any day in the week.— 
John told him plainly, as his word had once 
passed him, he had a spirit above taking advan- 
tage of his insolence in giving them away to 
another; but, to tell him his mind freely, be 
thought he had got so many favours of that 
kind, and was so likely to get many more for 
the same services of the parson, th&t he bad 
better give up the breeches, with good nature, 
to some one who would be more thankful for 
them. 

Here Jo^n mentioned Mark SUnder^ (who, it 
seems, the day before had asked Jokn for them), 
not knowing they were under promise to Trivu 
— * Come, Trim,* says he, ' let poor Mark have 
them — ^you know he has not a paur to his a—; 
besides, you see, he is just of my size, and they 
will fit to a T ; whereas if I give 'em to you, look 
ye, they are not worth much, and beddes yoa 
could not get your backside into them, if yoa 
had them, without tearing them all to pieces.' 
Every tittle of this was most undoubtedly true, 

^Dr.Biaithwaite. 
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for Trim^ you must know, by foul-feeding and 
playing the goodfellow at the parson's, was 
growing somewhat gross about the lower parts, 
«/ not higher ; so that, as all John said upon the 
occasion was fact. Trim with much ado, and 
after a hundred hums and hahs, at last, out of 
mere compassion to Mark, tiffiM,^ seals, and de- 
livers up ALL RIGHT, INT£BEST, AND PRETEN- 
SIONS WHATSOEVER IN AND TO THE SAID 
BREECHES, THEREBY BINDING HIS HEIRS, EXE- 
CUTORS, AD3IINISTRAT0RS, AND ASSIGNS, NEVER 
MORE TO CALL THE SAID CLAIM IN QUESTION. 

All this renunciation was set forth, in an ample 
manner, to be in pure pity to Mark's nakedness ; 
but the secret was. Trim had an eye to, and 
firmly expected, in his own mind, the great 
green pulpit-cloth, and old Telvet-cushion,' 
which were that very year to be taken down — 
which, by the bye, could he have wheedled 
John a second time, as he had hoped, would 
have made up the loss of the breeches seven- 
fold. 

Now you must know, this pulpit-cloth and 
cushion were not in John's gift, but in the 
church-wardens*,' etc. However, as I said 
above that John was a leading man in the 
parish, Trim knew he could help him to 'em if 
he would ; but John had got a surfeit of him, 
so, when the pulpit-cloth, etc. wero taken 
down, they were immediately given {John 
having a great say in it) to William Doe,* 
who understood very weU what use to make of 
them. 

As for the old breeches, poor Mark lived to 
wear them but a short time, and they got into 
the possession of 2A)rrp Slim,^ an unlucky wight, 
by whom they are still worn — ^in truth, as you 
will guess, they are very thin by this time. 

But Lorry has a light heart, and what recom- 
mends them to him is this, that, thin as they 
are, he knows that Trim, let him say what he 
will, still envies the possessor of them, and with 
all his pride would be very glad to wear them 
after him^ 

Upon this footing have these affairs slept 
quietly for near ten years, and would have 
slept for ever, but for the unlucky kicking 
bout, which, as I said, has ripped this squabble 
up afresh; so that it was no longer ago than 
last week that Trim met and insulted John* 



1 Extract of a letter from Dr. Topbam to Dr. Foun- 
tayne : * As Dr Ward bos proposed to resign the Juris- 
diction of Pickering and PocklinRton to Dr. Braitbwaite, 
if yoa have not any other objection, I sball very readily 
give ap wbat iktekkst arises to me la these Jurisdictions, 
from your friendship and regard.'— P. 6, of Dr. F<nmr 
tayne's Atuwer to Dr. Tcpham, 

'^ The Commissaryship of Dean of Yorlc, and the Com- 
mlssarysliip of Dean and Chapter of York. 

* The members of the Chapter. 

* Mr. Stables. 

* Mr. Sterne himself. 

* At the Sessions dinner, where Dr. Topbam charged 



in the public town-way before a hundred people 
— tax*d him with the promise of the old cast 
pair of black breeches, notwithstanding Trim's 
solemn renunciation — ^twitted him with the 
pulpit-cloth and velvet-cushion — as good as 
told him he was ignorant of the common 
duties of his clerkship ; adding very insolently, 
that he knew not so much as to give out a 
common psalm in tune. 

John contented himself by giving a plain 
answer to every article that Trim had laid to 
his charge, and appealed to his neighbours who 
remembered the whole affair ; and, as he knew 
there was never anything to be got by wrestling 
with a chimney-sweeper, he was going to take 
his leave of Tnm for ever. But hold, the mob 
by this time had got round them, and their 
high-mightinesses insisted upon having Trim 
tried upon the spot. 

Trim was accordingly tried, and, after a full 
hearing, was convicted a second time, and 
handled more roughly by one or more of them 
than even at the parson*s. 

Trim, says one, are you not ashamed of your- 
self to make all this rout and disturbance in the 
town, and set neighbours together by the ears, 
about an old — worn-out —pair of cast — ^breeches, 
not worth half a crown? Is there a cast coat, 
or fk place in the whole town, that will bring 
you in a shilling, but what you have snapped up 
like a greedy hound ? 

In the first place, are you not sexton and dog- 
whipper,* worth three pounds a year ? Then yov. 
begged the church-wardens to let your wife have 
the washing and darning of the church linen, 
which brings you in thirteen shillings and four- 
pence; then you have six shillings and eight- 
pence for oiling and winding-up the clock, both* 
paid you at Easter ; the pounder*s place,- which 
is worth forty shillings a year, you have got that 
too ; you are the bailiff, which the late parson 
got you, which brings you in forty shillings 
more. 

Besides all this, you have six pounds a year 
paid you quarterly for being mole-catcher to 
the parish. Ay, says the luckless wight above- 
mentioned (who was standing close by him with 
the plush breeches on), 'you are not only mole- 
catcher, Trim, but you catch STPJIY CONIES 



Dr. Fonntayne with the breach of his promise, in giving 
the Commissaryship of Pocklington and Pickering to 
another person. 

> *In the first place, would any one imagine that Dr. 
Topbam, who was now Master of the Faculties— Com- 
missary to the Archbishop of York^Offlcial to the Arch- 
deacon of York— Official to the Archdeacon of the East 
Riding— Official to the Archdeacon of Cleveland— Official 
to the peculiar Jurisdiction of Howdendiire— Official to 
the FrecentoT^-Offidal to the Chancellor of the Church 
of York— and Official to several of the Prebendaries 
thereof— could accept of so poor an addition as a Com- 
missaryship of live gniness per annum?'— P. iS. of Dr, 
FourUaynti Ansver to Dr, TopJtam. 
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too in the da.rkt and you pretend a Ueence for 
it, whioh, I trow, will be looked into at the next 
quarter-sessions.' I maintain it, I have a licenoe, 
says jPrim, blushing as red as scarlet — I have a 
licence, and as I &nn a warren in the next 
parish, I will catch conies evexy hour in the 
night. Y(m ea^ coniea/ says a toothless old 
woman, just passing by. 

This set the mob a laughing, and sent every 
man home in i>erf6ct good-humour, ezcepit Trim, 
who waddled very slowly o£E, with that kind of 
inflexible gravity only to be equalled by one 
animal in the creation, and surpassed by none. 
— ^I am, sir, yours, etc. eto. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I HAVE broke open my letter to inform you that 
I missed the opportunity of sending it by the 
messenger, who I expected would have called 
upon me on his return through this village to 
York ; so it has lain a week or ten days by me. 
I am not sorry for the disappointment, because 
something has since h^pened in continuation 
of this affidr, which I transmit to you all under 
one trouble. 

When I finished the above account, I thought 
(as did every soul in the parish) Trim had met 
with so thorough a rebuff from John the parish 
clerk and the town's folks, all beiog against 
him, that Trim would be glad to be quiet, and 
let the matter rest. 

But, it seems, it is not half an hour ago since 
Trim sallied forth again, ^ and, having borrowed 
a sow-gelder's horn,, with hard blowing he got 
the whole town round him, and endeavoured to 
raise a disturbance, and fight the whole battle 
over again — alleged that he had been used in the 
last fray worse than a dog, not by John the 
parish derk— f or I should not, quoth Trim, have 
valued him a rush single luinds— but all the 
town sided with him, and twelve men in buck- 
ram^ set upon me, all at once, and kept me at 
sword's point for three hours together. 

Besides, quoth Trim, there were two misbe- 
gotten knaves in Kendal Grem, who lay all the 
while in ambush in JohaCt own house ; and they 
all sixteen came upon my back, and let drive at 
me all together—* plague* says Trim, of all 
cowards. 

Trim repeated his story abovo a dozen times, 
which made some of the neighbours pity him, 
thinking the poor fellow crack-brain'd, and that 
he actually believed what he said. 

After this Trim dropped the affair of the 
breeches, and began a fresh dispute about the 
reading-desk, which I told you had once occa- 
sioned some small dispute between the UUt 

' AlladlBg to Dr. Topham*B Beply to "Dr. Fonntayne's 
AMwer. 

s In Dr. Topham's Beply, he aasero tnat Dr. Foon- 
tajme'B Answer was Mc child amd offtprvng of nutnp 
partmti, p. 1. 



parson and John. This rcading-deek, as you 
wiU observe, was but an episode wove into tiis 
main story by the bye ; for the main a&ir was 
the baUle of the breecha caid the great-tofxU 

However, Trim being at last driven out ol 
these two ci t ad e ls, he has seized hold, in hit 
retreat, of this reading-desk, with a view, as it 
seems, to take shelter behind it. 

I cannot say but the man has fou^^t it onl 
obstinately enough, and, had his cause been 
good, I ^ould have really pitied him. For, I 
when he was driven out of the great Kotch^oat, 
you see he did not run away. No— he retreated 
behind the breeches, and when he could make 
nothing of it behind the breeches, he got behind 
the reading-desk. To what other hold Trim 
will next retreat, the politicians of this village 
are not agreed. Some think his next move w31 
be towards the rear of the i>arBon'B boot ; but ai 
it is thought he cannot make a long stand there, 
others are of opinion that Trim will once more 
in his life get hold of the parson's horse, and 
charge upon him, or perhaps behind him ; bnt 
as the horse is not easy to be caught, the more 
general opinion is that, when he is driven out of 
the reading-desk, he will make his last retreai 
in such a manner as, if possible, to gain the 
cloee-ttool, and defend himself behind it to the 
very last drop. 

If Trim should make this movement, by my 
advioe he should be left, beside his citadel, in 
full possession of the field of battle, where 'tis 
certain he will keep everybody a league off, and 
may hop by himself till he is weary. Besides, 
as jZVtm seems bent upon jpurgUig himself, and 
may have abundance of foul humours to work off, 
I think he cannot be better placed. 

But this is all matter of speculation. Let mt 
cany you back to matter of fact, and tell yon 
what kind of stand Trim has actually made 
behind the said desk : ' Neighbours and towns- 
men all, I will be sworn before my Lord Mayor, 
that John and his nineteen men in buckram hare 
abused me worse than a dog, for they told you 
that I played fast and go loose with the lait 
parson and him in that old dispute of theirs 
about the reading-detk, and that I made matters 
worse between them, and not better.' 

Of this charge Trim declared he was as inno- 
cent as the child that was unborn — that he would 
be book-sworn he hod no hand in it. 

He produced a strong witness, and moreover 
insinuated, that John himself, instead of being 
angry for what he had done in it, had actually 
thanked him. Ay, Trim, says the wight in 
the plush breeches, but thafwas, Trim, the day 
before John found thee out. Besides, Trim, 
there is nothing in that, for the very year that 
you was made town's pounder, thou knowest 
well that I both thanked thee myself, and more- 
over gave thee a good warm supper for turning 
John Lund's cows and horses out of my hard 
com dose, which if thou hadst not done (as thou 
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.toldst me), I should have lost my whole crop ; 
whereas John Lund and Thomas Pott, who are 
both here to testify, and are both willing to take 
their oaths on*t, that thou thyself wast the very 
man who set the gate open — and after all, it was 
not thee, Trim, 'twas the blacksmith's poor lad 
who turned them out ; so that a man may be 
thanked and rewarded too for a good turn which 
he never did, nor ever did intend. 
Trim could not sustain this unexpected stroke 



—so Trim marched off the field without colours 
flying, or his horn sounding, or any other ensigns 
of honour whatever. Whether after this Trim 
intends to rally a second time — or whether he 
may not take it into his head to claim the victory 
—none but Trim himself can inform you. 

However, the general opinion upon the whole 
is this, that in three several pitch'd battles. 
Trim has been so trimmed tm never disastrous 
hero was trimm*d before. 



THE END. 
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